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THERE  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  "  Don  Quix- 
ote" to  a  place  among  the  great  books  of  the  world. 
It  won  popularity  at  once ;  and  it  has  grown  in  favor 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  It  is  not  for  one  age,  or  for 
one  class,  or  even  for  one  nationality,  but  has  the  character- 
istic of  the  work  of  supreme  genius,  that  it  is  good  "for  all  the 
people  all  the  time."  Boys  laugh  over  the  rough  fun  of  its 
practical  jokes;  old  men  delight  in  its  gentle  wisdom,  its 
sweetness  of  spirit,  and  its  undertone  of  sadness.  He  who 
loves  wit  of  aromatic  flavor  and  riant  humor  may  find  a 
feast  of  both  in  this  book ;  he  who  is  fond  of  rapid  incident 
and  varied  adventiu-e  never  feels  his  interest  flag ;  he  to  whom 
stories  of  young  love  are  dear  may  step  at  any  moment,  in  the 
wandering  course  of  Don  Quixote,  into  the  by-path  of  some 
episode  of  romantic  passion ;  and  he  who  likes  to  study  life 
as  art  reveals,  suggests  and  modifies- it,  will  find  nowhere  else 
in  literature,  except  perhaps  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  so 
many  characters  that  are  types  of  the  real  world  and  yet  crea- 
tions of  the  ideal  one. 

Here  is  the  enthusiasm  of  chivaky  touched  with  madness ; 
here  the  common  sense  that  laughs  at  its  follies ;  and  here 
the  charity  that  sympathizes  with  its  aims,  smiles  at  its  delu* 
sions,  and  sighs  over  its  discomfiture.  It  is  the  joyfulest  of 
books,  according  to  one  critic,  and  the  most  melancholy 
according  to  another ;  and  neither  is  altogether  wrong  in  his 
estimate. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  Cervantes,  as  he  stated  it  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  close  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  to  bring  into  contempt 
the  romances  of  chivalry  which  constituted  the  imaginative  liter- 
ature of  Spain  in  his  day,  and  that  purpose  he  happily  accom- 
plished, for  he  laughed  away  Amadis  and  Palmerin  and  all 
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their  train.  But  as  he  wrought  at  the  burlesque  on  false 
chivalry,  he  began  to  weave  into  it  from  the  lesson  of  his 
own  experience  and  the  substance  of  his  own  character 
something  of  the  tragic  story  of  true  chivalry  —  the  scorn, 
the  rough  usage,  the  disaster,  that  sometimes  befall  high 
ideals  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  actual  life ;  and  that  second- 
ary meaning  keeps  the  book  a  living  influence  even  in  an  age 
that  has  given  little  heed  to  the  tales  of  wandering  knights 
and  enchanted  castles.  When  the  heroic  fool  in  history 
mounts  the  scaffold  or  is  struck  down  in  battle,  or  when  the 
enthusiast  of  our  own  day  falls  "  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  con- 
temptible struggle,"  it  is  no  laughing  matter;  but  when  the 
amiable,  virtuous,  valiant  but  moonstruck  knight  of  Cervantes 
comes  to  grief,  we  laugh  over  his  misfortune  and  yet  take  to 
heart  in  all  gaiety  and  gentleness  the  truth  that  human  con- 
duct is  out  of  harmony  with  ideals,  that  the  action  of  men 
often  disregards  their  aspirations  and  their  belief,  and  that  we 
are  apt  to  do  what  inclination  or  interest  prompts,  while  eager 
to  teach  others  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 

In  his  "  History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  Ticknor  says  that 
the  purpose  of  Cervantes  has  been  enlarged  by  "the  ingenuity 
of  refined  criticism,  until  it  has  been  made  to  embrace  the 
endless  contrast  between  the  poetical  and  the  prosaic  in  our 
natures ;  between  heroism  and  generosity  on  one  side,  as  if 
they  were  mere  illusions,  and  a  cold  selfishness  on  the  other, 
as  if  it  were  the  truth  and  reality  of  life  " ;  and  he  adds  that 
this  is  "  a  mere  metaphysical  conclusion  drawn  from  views  of 
the  work  at  once  imperfect  and  exaggerated."  With  all  due 
respect  for  so  high  an  authority,  it  may  be  said  that  he  who 
reads  "Don  Quixote"  in  maturity  seldom  fails  to  feel  this 
deep  underlying  drift  of  sentiment,  a  sort  of  ideal  undertow 
after  the  waves  of  romance  are  shattered  on  the  limitations 
of  reality.  It  is  not  satire,  but  a  fact;  not  the  ingenuity 
of  metaphysics,  but  a  peculiarity  of  human  nature;  not  a 
refinement  of  criticism,  but  the  common  opinion  of  mankind 
which  has  been  crystallized  into  the  common  speech.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  word  "  Quixotic  "  is  applied  to 
enthusiasm  that  disregards  means  and  consequences,  the 
sense  of  honor  so  delicate  as  to  be  fantastical,  the  exaltation 
of  sentiment  that  watches  the  stars,  stumbles  into  the  slough 
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on  the  path,  scrambles  out  of  it  and  goes  on  as  carelessly  as 
ever.  It  is  the  phrase  with  which  we  condemn  as  unpracti- 
cal the  policy  that  we  confess  to  be  noble. 

It  is  good  to  find  in  the  author  of  a  great  book  a  fine  char- 
acter, and  in  what  we  know  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  there  is 
much  to  love  and  little  to  regret  save  misfortunes.  His  life 
was  full  of  adventure  and  labor.  He  fought  bravely  as  a 
soldier ;  he  endured  captivity  and  slavery  with  fortitude ;  he 
accepted  with  patience  tasks  of  commonplace  drudgery  in 
order  to  earn  a  scanty  living ;  and  in  his  old  age  and  poverty 
he  died  believing,  hoping  and  loving,  as  in  youth,  with  a 
playful  phrase  upon  his  lips. 

He  was  bom  at  Alcala  de  Henares  —  or,  as  the  English 
idiom  would  put  it,  Alcala  on  the  Henares  —  a  town  about 
twenty  miles  east  of  Madrid ;  and,  as  the  record  of  the  par- 
ish church  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  shows  that  he  was  bap- 
tized October  9,  1547,  it  is  supposed  from  the  name  given 
him  that  he  was  bom  September  29,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel.  His  father  was  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes  and 
his  mother  Leonor  de  Cortinas,  and  both,  though  poor, 
were  of  good  Castilian  strain,  so  that  their  son  was  bom  a 
gentleman  by  courtesy  of  convention  as  well  as  by  g^ace  of 
nature.  The  family  of  Cervantes  was  of  distinguished  origin ; 
and  many  of  its  members  had  been  men  of  wealth  and  high 
position;  so  that,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  reputable  ancestry 
for  an  offshoot  of  one  of  the  various  obscure  branches 
that  spread  throughout  Spain,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering a  cardinal,  a  governor  and  a  commissary-general. 
The  author  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  added  to  Cervantes  the  name 
Saavedra,  after  his  return  from  Algiers  in  1580,  taking  the 
maiden  name  of  a  great-grandmother. 

Miguel  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four  children. 
His  brother,  Rodrigo,  was  a  fellow  soldier  who  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Levant,  in  the  Azores,  where  he  won  pro- 
motion, and  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  died  at  an  unre- 
corded date.  His  elder  sister,  Andrea,  was  twice  married,  and 
in  her  widowhood  lived  with  Miguel  until  her  death.  The 
younger  sister,  Luisa,  became  a  Carmelite  nun  in  1565.  The 
comradeship  of  the  brothers  in  war,  the  unity  of  interest  shown 
in  the  elder  sister's  entry  into  her  brother's  household  as  a  home, 
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and  the  sacrifices  of  the  father  and  mother  to  ransom  their 
sons  from  slavery,  indicate  that  there  was  a  warm  and  abiding 
affection  in  the  family.  In  going  over  the  record  of  a  life  and 
summing  up  its  gains  and  losses,  we  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the 
presence  of  obvious  misfortunes,  the  compensations  that  come 
from  the  best  though  least  obtrusive  of  all  delights  —  the 
love  of  kindred  and  the  companionship  of  a  cheerful  house- 
hold ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  case  of  Cervantes  there 
was  an  abundance  of  happiness  from  this  source  during  the 
long  lingering  years  of  youth. 

Like  his  contemporary,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes  was  with- 
out the  advantage  of  a  university  education ;  but,  like  Shake- 
speare, he  gained  in  some  fashion  an  education  that  equipped 
his  natural  genius  for  literary  creation.  He  was  an  eager 
reader  from  boyhood,  and  his  writings  show  wide,  if  not 
accurate,  scholarship.  In  his  day  Alcala  de  Henares  was  the 
seat  of  a  great  university,  founded  by  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
which  was  second  only  to  that  of  Salamanca  in  wealth  and 
popularity.  The  neighborhood  of  such  an  institution  is  apt 
to  affect  a  whole  community,  and  the  companionship  of  the 
students  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  development  of 
the  mind  of  Cervantes  and  the  determination  of  his  thought 
to  literature.  It  is  said  that  the  Henares  is  by  no  means 
a  beautiful  stream,  and  yet  its  associations  must  have  had 
something  of  romance  for  Cervantes,  since  he  made  its 
wanderings  the  scene  of  his  famous  pastoral.  To  his  boy- 
hood, too,  may  be  traced  his  love  for  the  drama,  for  in  after 
years  he  spoke  of  his  boyish  admiration  of  Lope  de  Rueda,  a 
gold-beater  of  Seville,  who  became  a  dramatic  author  and 
strolling  player,  contributed  much  to  form  the  Spanish  stage, 
and  was  wont  to  create,  by  means  of  a  few  sheep-skin  dresses 
trimmed  with  gilt  leather,  and  wigs,  beards  and  crooks,  a  realm 
of  enchantment  about  his  stage  of  planks  set  up  on  benches 
in  a  public  square. 

It  is  known  that  Cervantes  had  some  good  schooling,  and 
that  his  early  bent  for  poetry  was  encouraged.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Lopez  de  Hoyos  at  Madrid ;  and  the  teacher,  who 
was  also  a  poet,  gave  his  work  cordial  praise  and  public 
recognition.  Isabel  of  Valois,  the  third  wife  of  Philip  II,  was 
buried  with  great  pomp,  October  24,  1568 ;  and  the  following 
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year  Lopez  de  Hoyos  published,  apparently  by  authority,  an 
account  of  her  last  illness,  death  and  magnificent  funeral,  in 
which  he  included  several  short  poems  by  Cervantes,  one  of 
them  an  elegy  "  in  the  name  of  the  whole  school."  These 
verses  are  of  little  value,  but  the  partial  master  praised  them 
as  the  work  of  "a  dear  and  beloved  disciple,"  elegant  in 
style,  rhetorical  in  color,  and  worthy  of  remembrance  for  the 
matter.  In  his  "  Voyage  of  Parnassus,"  published  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  Cervantes  says  that  he  loved  poetry  from  his 
tender  years  and  sought  consolation  in  it ;  and  he  speaks  of  a 
pastoral,  and  sonnets  and  plays,  ballads  and  elegies,  written 
in  his  youth  and  long  forgotten ;  so  that  the  probabilities  are 
that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  given  himself  over  to 
literature,  had  won  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  was  beginning 
to  realize  that  he  had  taken  the  wrong  path  to  prosperity,  and 
still  thought  that  he  might  choose  a  new  way  of  preferment  as 
readily  as  a  new  pair  of  gloves.  Successful  lawyers  are  fond 
of  saying  that  the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress ;  but  poetry,  with 
no  such  rich  rewards  to  offer,  fears  no  disloyalty  in  her  vota- 
ries. He  who  has  felt  a  passion  for  her  may  rove  far,  stay 
long  away,  and  meet  with  many  temptations,  but  he  is  sure  to 
return ;  nothing  else  quite  satisfies  him.  And  so  Cervantes 
forsook  literature  for  years,  but  not  forever. 

In  the  autumn  of  1568  Pius  V  sent  Julio  Acquaviva  to 
Spain,  bearing  a  message  of  condolence  to  Philip  II,  on  the 
death  of  his  son  Don  Carlos,  July  3,  1568,  and  also  a  protest 
against  that  monarch's  interference  with  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  Milan.  During  his  stay  at  Madrid  the  prelate,  a 
man  of  twenty-four,  sought  the  society  of  literary  men  and 
enjoyed  the  free  discussion  of  various  questions  in  politics, 
science  and  literature.  Among  those  introduced  to  him  was 
Cervantes,  who  entered  his  household  as  chamberlain,  and 
accompanied  him  on  his  departure,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
not  without  a  somewhat  peremptory  intimation  from  the  king 
to  speed  the  parting  guest  The  journey  to  Rome  was  through 
the  south  of  France,  and  Cervantes  reached  that  city  early  in 
1569. 

In  taking  service  with  Acquaviva,  Cervantes  was  not  sur- 
rendering his  nationality,  for  a  good  part  of  Italy  was  then 
under  control  of  Spain^  which  in  the  long  contest  of  foreign 
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powers  and  native  factions  had  won  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia 
and  Lombardy,  and  was  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  states  she 
did  not  rule.  The  place  he  had  taken,  however,  he  did  not 
long  retain;  and  in  the  spring  of  1570  he  enlisted  as  a 
soldier  in  the  company  of  Diego  de  Urbina,  in  the  Spanish 
regiment  of  Moncada,  which  was  then  temporarily  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pope,  but  was  removed  to  Naples  in  the  summer 
as  part  of  the  great  force  to  be  used  against  the  Turks. 

The  Spanish  infantry  at  that  time,  trained  in  many  wars, 
used  to  victory  and  full  of  courage,  was  doubtless  as  stout  a 
body  of  soldiers  as  ever  trod  a  battle-field.  The  normal 
strength  of  a  regiment  was  three  thousand  men ;  but  as  there 
were  many  volunteers  waiting  for  a  vacancy,  a  regiment 
might  be  much  stronger.  That  of  Lope  de  Figueroa,  which 
Cervantes  joined  two  years  later,  and  which  was  considered 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  army,  was  composed  of  forty 
companies,  containing  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  men.  The  common  soldiers  in  these  regiments  were 
chosen  carefully,  and  any  one  who  distinguished  himself 
received  increased  pay,  and  became  eligible  to  the  rank  of  an 
officer.  To  be  a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Figueroa  required 
a  service  of  six  years  as  a  soldier  and  three  years  as  an 
ensign,  or  ten  years  as  a  distinguished  soldier.  Cervantes, 
therefore,  in  entering  the  military  service  of  his  country,  was 
not  only  gratifying  a  love  of  adventure,  but  choosing  what 
was  in  his  day  the  most  honorable  career ;  and  to  personal 
inclination  and  ambition,  the  higher  motive  of  patriotism  was 
no  doubt  added,  for  at  that  era  there  was  every  temptation  to 
a  young  Spaniard  of  spirit  and  intelligence  to  seek  an  active 
part  in  shaping  the  brilliant  fortunes  of  his  country.  Nay, 
more,  a  loftier  sentiment  even  than  love  of  country  might 
have  had  its  influence,  since  something  like  a  defensive  cru- 
sade had  begun  against  the  Turkish  power,  then  threatening 
Christendom  on  land  and  sea. 

It  was  the  era  of  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  It  stretched  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Carpathians, 
and  from  the  Red  Sea  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Gibraltar.  It  took  in  the  great  rivers  of 
antiquity;  its  shadow  darkened  many  a  classic  valley;  and 
its  violence  had  disfigured  the  beauty  and  crushed  the  glory 
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of  many  a  noble  city.  It  was  still  rich  in  the  unsquandered 
plunder  of  the  civilization  that  it  had  destroyed,  and  still 
fierce  with  the  fanaticism  of  a  fatalistic  creed.  Its  wars 
were  slave-hunts;  and  whatever  men,  women  or  children 
remained  after  the  slaughter  of  a  victory  were  saved  for  lust 
or  barter.  Soliman  the  Great  had  been  beaten  back  from 
Vienna,  but  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  had  fallen,  and  his  successor 
grasped  at  the  mastery  of  the  sea.  If  it  were  worth  while  to 
wonder  at  any  folly  in  history,  we  might  wonder  at  the  apathy 
of  Christian  nations  in  the  presence  of  so  g^eat  a  danger. 
More  than  once  the  new  civilization  of  Europe  was  on  the 
verge  of  destruction,  while  the  peoples  of  the  west,  pursuing 
their  own  rivalries  and  pushing  their  own  fortunes,  paid  little 
heed  to  the  advancing  Asiatic  calamity  that  threatened  the 
common  ruin  of  all.  It  is  hardly  an  excuse  or  an  explanation 
of  the  fatuity  of  the  nations  in  that  day  to  say  that  we  see 
them  in  our  own  times  sustaining  the  Turkish  empire  in  its 
decrepitude,  with  its  disposition  to  evil  as  prompt  as  ever, 
and  only  its  capacity  for  slaughter  weakened. 

Pius  V  saw  clearly  the  menace  to  Christendom,  and  he 
endeavored  to  rekindle  the  old  crusading  spirit ;  but  he  could 
do  no  more  than  bring  about  the  alliance  of  Spain  and  Venice 
in  his  support,  known  as  the  Holy  League,  formed  May  20, 
1 571.  As  the  immediate  object  was  the  recovery  of  Cyprus, 
and  as  the  allies  were  nowhere  in  contact  with  their  enemy  on 
land,  the  conflict  was  to  be  for  supremacy  at  sea ;  and  the 
allied  fleets  assembled  at  Otranto  August  21,  and  reached  the 
final  rendezvous  at  Messina,  August  23,  where  Don  John  of 
Austria,  about  two  years  older  than  Cervantes,  assumed  the 
chief  command.  There  had  been  much  bickering  among  the 
admirals,  and  the  strife  continued,  but  the  young  commander 
was  for  aggressive  action,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  September  16. 

Cervantes  had  been  stationed  at  Naples  for  nearly  a  year, 
but  on  the  departure  of  Don  John  for  Messina,  he  was  de- 
tailed as  one  of  a  detachment  of  Moncada's  regiment  on 
board  the  Marquesas  one  of  Andrea  Dorians  galleys.  The 
allies  sighted  the  Turkish  fleet  October  7,  drawn  up  for 
action  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  formerly 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  commanded  by  Ali  Pasha, 
whose  associate  was  Aluch  Ali,  a  Calabrian  renegade,  the 
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most  famous  Corsair  of  his  time.  It  was  Sunday.  Don 
John  had  begun  the  day  by  dancing  a  galliard  on  the  poop  of 
the  flag-ship  with  his  comrades;  mass  was  celebrated  on 
every  galley,  and  about  noon  the  adverse  fleets  bore  down 
for  close  action,  the  Turks  with  a  favoring  wind,  which  sud- 
denly shifted  and  gave  the  Christians  the  weather-gage. 
The  center  of  the  allied  fleet,  sixty-four  Spanish  and  Roman 
galleys,  was  under  Don  John  himself,  who  displayed  in  strenu- 
ous activity,  the  courage,  coolness,  and  soldierly  genius  that 
made  his  brief  career  so  conspicuous.  Doria  commanded  the 
right  wing,  fifty-four  Spanish  galleys.  Barbarigo  commanded 
the  left  wing,  fifty-three  Venetian  galleys.  Seven  galleasses 
(merely  galleys  of  unusual  size)  were  stationed  at  different 
points  to  strengthen  the  line,  and  a  reserve  of  thirty  galleys 
under  Santa  Cruz  formed  the  rear.  There  were  twenty-six 
thousand  soldiers  in  the  fleet  The  Turks  had  more  vessels 
in  line,  but  they  were  not  quite  so  large  or  so  well  equipped 
with  guns. 

The  Mediterranean  war  galleys  of  that  period  were  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  narrow  in  proportion, 
carrying  two  or  three  masts  with  lateen  sails  and  driven  by 
one  tier  of  long  and  powerful  oars,  about  thirty  on  each  side, 
manned  in  the  Christian  fleet  by  condemned  criminals  and  in 
the  Turkish  fleet  by  Christian  slaves.  They  were  low  amid- 
ships, but  built  high  at  poop  and  forecastle,  where  guns  were 
set  on  traversing  platforms,  and  where  great  forces  of  fight- 
ing men  were  stationed.  The  tendency  was  to  come  to  close 
quarters,  and  the  fighting  was  apt  to  be  fierce  and  bloody. 
It  was  never  more  desperate  than  at  Lepanto,  where  the  bat- 
tle raged  for  four  hours.  The  Christian  victory  was  com- 
plete, except  that  Aluch  Ali,  outmaneuvering  Doria,  broke 
through  the  right  wing  and  escaped  to  the  open  sea  with 
thirty  vessels.  It  is  said  that  twenty  thousand  Turks  per- 
ished; that  five  thousand  more  were  taken  prisoners;  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy  of  their  galleys  were  captured  and 
a  hundred  sunk ;  and  that  fifteen  thousand  Christian  slaves 
were  restored  to  freedom.  The  allies  lost  from  five  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  men  and  eight  or  ten  galleys.  Among  the 
trophies  of  victory  were  the  Holy  Standard  of  Mecca,  the 
flag  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  sword  of  the  Turkish  admiral; 
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but  the  greatest  gain  lay  far  away  from  the  waves  of  the 
gulf,  strewn  with  wreckage  and  tinged  with  blood  —  the 
power  of  the  Turks  at  sea  was  broken  and  their  career  of 
conquest  stayed. 

On  that  great  day  no  soldier  in  the  fleet  did  his  duty  better 
than  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  His  conduct  is  not  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Much  might  be  inferred  from  the  manly  pride 
with  which  he  referred  to  the  occasion  afterward,  from  his 
wounds,  and  from  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  official 
records ;  but  it  was  a  subsequent  misfortune  that  brought  out 
in  detail  the  story  of  his  bearing  in  the  battle.  Seven  years 
later,  when  he  was  a  captive  in  Algiers,  his  father  petitioned 
the  royal  council  for  aid  in  ransoming  him,  and  he  appended 
to  the  petition  the  sworn  statement  of  several  of  the  fellow 
soldiers  of  his  son  and  the  ensign  of  the  company,  as  to  his 
behavior  at  Lepanto.  It  appears  that  the  Marquesa,  though 
one  of  Doria's  galleys,  was  with  the  Venetians  on  the  left 
wing,  where  some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  took  place.  Cer- 
vantes had  been  ill  with  fever  in  Naples,  and  was  still  weak 
on  the  day  of  the  battle;  but  he  refused  to  stay  below, 
though  lu'ged  by  the  captain  and  his  comrades,  saying  that 
"  he  preferred  to  die  fighting  for  his  God  and  his  king  to  be- 
taking himself  to  cover  and  preserving  his  health  " ;  and  he 
asked  the  captain  "  to  give  him  the  post  of  greatest  danger." 
He  was  stationed  in  an  exposed  position  on  the  quarter-deck 
beside  the  long  boat,  and  had  charge  of  twelve  soldiers ;  and 
when  the  Marquesa  was  laid  alongside  the  galley  of  the 
Pasha  of  Alexandria,  he  was  among  the  foremost  boarders. 
A  passage  in  one  of  Don  Quixote's  discourses  on  the  perils 
and  labors  of  the  soldier  recurs  as  a  picture  of  the  scene : 
"And  if  this  be  thought  but  a  trifling  danger,  let  us  see 
whether  it  be  equaled  or  excelled  by  the  encounter  of  two 
galleys  prow  to  prow,  in  the  midst  of  the  white  sea,  locked 
and  grappled  together,  so  that  there  is  no  more  room  left  for 
the  soldier  than  the  two-foot  plank  at  the  beakhead;  and 
though  he  sees  as  many  threatening  ministers  of  death  be- 
fore him  as  there  are  pieces  of  artillery  pointed  at  him  from 
the  opposite  side,  not  the  length  of  a  lance  from  his  body ; 
though  he  knows  that  the  slip  of  his  foot  sends  him  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  yet  with  an  undaunted  heart,  inspired  by 
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honor,  he  exposes  himself  to  all  their  fire  and  endeavors  by 
that  narrow  pass  to  force  his  way  into  the  enemy's  vessel. 
And,  what  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  no  sooner  is  one 
fallen,  never  to  rise  again  in  this  world,  than  another  takes 
his  place,  and  if  he  also  falls  into  the  sea,  which  lies  in  wait 
to  devour  him,  another  and  another  succeeds  without  inter- 
mission. In  all  the  extremities  of  war  there  is  no  example  of 
intrepidity  and  courage  to  exceed  this."  Here  is  a  ringing 
reminiscence  of  the  crisis  when  Cervantes  went  over  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Turkish  galley,  which  was  captured  with  the 
royal  standard  of  Egypt,  after  a  struggle  in  which  the  Pasha 
and  five  hundred  of  his  men  were  slain.  Cervantes  received 
three  gunshot  wounds,  —  two  in  the  breast  that  wrought  no 
permanent  injury,  and  one  in  the  left  hand  that  shattered  the 
bones,  was  long  in  healing,  and  left  the  hand  maimed  and 
mangled  ever  after. 

The  fleet  returned  to  Messina  with  the  wounded,  and  there 
Cervantes  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  hospital.  Among 
the  military  records  preserved  in  Spain  there  is  an  entry  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  fleet  as  to  the  money  distributed  Jan.  23,  1572, 
among  the  wounded  at  Messina,  and  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
is  set  down  as  receiving  twenty  ducats;  March  17,  payments 
were  made  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at 
Lepanto,  and  he  is  named  as  receiving  twenty-two  ducats. 
April  29,  his  monthly  pay  was  advanced  three  crowns ;  and 
when  he  left  the  hospital  that  day  to  join  the  regiment  of 
Figueroa,  in  which  his  brother  Rodrigo  served,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  conse- 
quently was  on  the  list  for  promotion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Cervantes  was  fond  of  alluding  to 
his  wounds  and  sufferings,  but  he  had  earned  the  right  to 
modest  self-assertion  in  the  face  of  adverse  fortune ;  the  sense 
of  duty  well  done  at  a  great  crisis  was  always  with  him,  and 
it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  sustain  him  in  evU  days.  The 
glory  of  Lepanto  was  never  more  admirably  suggested  than 
in  the  rebuke  which  he  gave  in  his  old  age  to  the  author  of 
the  spurious  second  part  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  who  sneered 
at  him  for  having  more  tongue  than  hands :  "  I  am  guilty, 
it  seems,  of  being  old ;  and  it  is  also  proved  upon  me  that 
I  have  lost  my  hand !    As  if  I  had  the  power  to  arrest  the 
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progress  of  time ;  and  that  this  maim  was  the  effect  of  some 
tavern  brawl,  and  not  received  on  the  noblest  occasion  that 
past  or  present  times  have  witnessed  or  the  future  can  ever 
hope  to  see !  If  my  wounds  be  disregarded  by  those  who 
simply  look  on  them,  they  will  be  honored  by  those  who  know 
how  they  were  gained ;  for  a  soldier  makes  a  nobler  figure 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  than  alive  and  flying  from  his 
enemy ;  and  so  firmly  fixed  am  I  in  this  opinion  that,  could 
the  impossibility  be  overcome,  and  I  had  the  power  to  choose, 
I  would  rather  be  again  present  in  that  stupendous  action 
than  whole  and  sound  without  sharing  its  glory." 

Cervantes  served  in  the  second  expedition  of  the  fleet  to 
the  Levant,  when  it  was  bafHed  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
Turkish  Admiral  Aluch  Ali  to  an  engagement,  and  returned 
October  25.  The  following  winter  his  regiment  was  quar- 
tered in  Sicily,  but  he  was  probably  stationed  at  Naples ;  and 
it  is  known  that  he  was  with  the  expedition  under  Don  John 
which  arrived  at  Tunis  October  8,  1573,  with  the  design  of 
strengthening  the  Spanish  position  at  Goletta  commanding 
the  harbor.  After  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  was  in 
garrison  with  his  regiment  in  Sardinia  until  May,  1574.  He 
was  at  Spezzia  August  7,  to  take  part  in  the  second  expedi- 
tion for  the  conquest  of  Tunis ;  but  the  enterprise  had  been 
too  long  delayed,  and  before  the  fleet  could  sail  news  came 
that  the  Moors  had  full  control  of  the  city  and  had  captured 
the  fort  at  Goletta.  A  year  of  uneventful  service  followed, 
and  then  Cervantes  obtained  leave  to  visit  Spain  in  company 
with  his  brother,  and  set  out  in  August,  1575,  carrying  letters 
from  Don  John  and  from  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  recommend- 
ing him  as  "  a  man  of  valor,  of  merit,  and  of  many  signal 
services,"  and  "a  soldier  as  deserving  as  he  was  unfortunate, 
who  by  his  noble  virtue  and  gentle  disposition  had  won  the 
esteem  of  his  comrades  and  chiefs."  Almost  in  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Spain  the  galley  El  Sol^  in  which  they  sailed, 
fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  Algerine  corsairs  under  the  com- 
mand of  an  Albanian  renegade,  Arnaut  Mami,  and  after  a 
desperate  resistance  was  captured  by  three  of  the  pirate 
vessels. 

Algiers  was  then,  as  long  after,  a  small  state  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  engaged  in  plundering  the  com- 
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merce  of  the  Mediterranean,  capturing  Christians  on  mer- 
chant vessels  or  in  raids  on  Spanish  and  Italian  towns,  and 
selling  them  as  slaves,  or  holding  them  for  ransom  by  their 
friends.  It  Was  a  place  of  refuge  for  renegade  adventurers 
from  every  nation  in  Europe;  for  the  propensity  to  prey 
upon  our  fellows  seldom  fails  to  show  itself  when  the  chances 
of  success  are  fair  and  the  promise  of  plunder  golden.  In 
these  days  of  quieter  methods,  when  piracy  on  the  high  seas 
is  so  unpopular,  we  think  it  strange  that  the  Corsair  states 
flourished  not  only  when  the  Turk  was  at  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  but  for  two  centuries  afterward,  levying  black- 
mail on  the  strongest  nations  when  their  power  was  gone 
and  nothing  was  left  but  their  insolence  and  rapacity.  Yet 
it  is  only  a  hundred  years  ago  that  the  United  States  ran- 
somed its  peaceful  citizens  from  Algiers  and  paid  out  about 
a  million  dollars  for  a  treaty,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Between  the  rise  of 
these  sea  robbers  and  their  fall,  it  would  strain  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  the  outrages  on  peace  and  innocence  that 
marked  their  career. 

In  the  division  of  the  spoil,  Cervantes  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
renegade  Greek  named  Deli  Mami,  a  Corsair  captain  of  un- 
usual ferocity,  and  the  letters  of  commendation  that  he  carried 
with  him  led  his  owner  to  suppose  him  a  person  of  great 
importance,  and  therefore  to  demand  a  large  ransom,  put 
him  in  chains  and  treat  him  with  severity  in  order  to  hasten 
his  release.  In  the  second  year  of  the  captivity  of  the  brothers 
their  father  sent  to  Algiers  all  the  money  he  could  raise  by 
pledging  his  estate  and  the  dowries  of  his  daughters ;  but  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  Miguel's  master ; 
and  Rodrigo,  possibly  for  that  reason,  and  possibly  because 
he  was  the  elder,  was  set  at  liberty.  Miguel  remained  in 
slavery,  but  was  sold  for  five  hundred  crowns  to  Hassan 
Pasha,  ruler  of  the  city.  His  father,  as  mentioned  hereto- 
fore, petitioned  the  royal  council  for  help,  but  in  vain;  and 
when  he  died  in  1579,  the  mother  and  the  widowed  sister 
took  up  the  task,  raised  three  hundred  ducats,  borrowed  as 
much  more,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Father  Juan  Gil  of  the 
Redemptorists,  the  official  ransomer  for  Castile.  He  went 
to  Algiers,  May  29,  1580;  but  Hassan  Pasha,  who  had  been 
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recalled  to  Constantinople  and  had  all  his  slaves  chained  and 
fettered  on  shipboard  ready  for  the  voyage,  refused  to  accept 
the  sum  tendered,  and  Father  Gil  raised  an  additional  five 
hundred  crowns  and  purchased  the  release  of  Cervantes  at 
the  last  moment  He  came  ashore  a  free  man,  September 
19,  1580. 

The  five  years  of  captivity  were  crowded  with  sulffering 
and  adventure,  and,  curiously  enough,  no  period  of  his  life 
is  better  known.  One  soiu'ce  of  information  is  a  book  by 
Father  Diego  Haedo  giving  a  description  and  general  history 
of  Algiers,  published  at  Valladolid  in  161 2,  though  licensed 
to  be  printed  in  1604,  and  therefore  written  before  the  first 
part  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  issued.  It  was  written  apparently 
without  any  knowledge  of  Cervantes  beyond  his  life  in  slavery, 
and  it  was  based  on  the  authority  of  fellow  captives  who  ad- 
mired him  as  a  hero  of  romance.  There  were  about  25,000 
Christian  slaves  in  Algiers,  and  those  who  had  hope  of  ran- 
som were  allowed  some  degree  of  license.  They  had  oppor- 
tunity for  communication  and  trade  among  themselves,  were 
undisturbed  in  the  practise  of  their  religion,  and  were  allowed 
to  plan  their  own  amusements.  Cervantes  is  described  as  a 
leader  among  them,  always  helpful  and  cheerful,  writing  songs 
and  ballads,  and  even  getting  up  theatrical  representations ; 
but,  what  was  still  more  characteristic,  ever  scheming  for 
escape,  and  stepping  forward  in  the  event  of  failure  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  and  take  the  punishment,  though  the 
disaster  might  be  due  to  weakness  or  treachery  among  his 
companions. 

He  set  out  with  some  of  his  friends  for  Oran,  a  distant 
point  westward  on  the  coast,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards ;  but  the  Moorish  guide  deserted,  and  the  fugitives  had 
to  return.  When  his  brother  was  ransomed,  Cervantes  con- 
trived a  more  elaborate  scheme.  Rodrigo  carried  letters  from 
two  captives  connected  with  powerful  Spanish  families,  ask- 
ing the  viceroys  of  Valencia  and  the  Balearic  Islands  to  send 
a  war  vessel  to  a  point  on  the  coast  near  Algiers.  Meanwhile 
a  number  of  slaves,  mostly  Spanish  gentlemen,  stole  away 
to  a  secret  cave  in  the  garden  of  a  Greek  renegade  who  was 
one  of  the  alcaldes  of  the  city,  a  short  distance  eastward  on 
the  seashore.    There  they  were  hidden,  with  the  connivance 
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of  the  gardener,  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  they  were  fed  by  the 
efforts  of  Cervantes,  who  took  refuge  with  them  September 
20,  1577,  about  a  month  after  his  brother's  release.  A  frigate 
from  Majorca  arrived  September  28,  and  drew  close  to  the 
shore  about  midnight ;  but  some  passing  Moorish  fishermen 
observed  her  and  raised  an  alarm,  so  that  she  had  to  draw 
off.  Those  in  the  cave  were  still  hopeful,  when  a  renegade 
named  the  Gilder,  who  had  been  employed  to  bring  food, 
betrayed  them  to  the  Viceroy  Hassan,  who  sent  a  force  to 
their  hiding-place  at  once.  Cervantes,  perceiving  the  ap- 
proaching soldiers,  stepped  forward  and  acknowledged  him- 
self the  author  of  the  whole  plot  to  escape,  saying  that  he 
had  led  the  others  into  the  attempt.  As  a  consequence,  they 
were  sent  to  prison  and  he  was  brought  before  the  viceroy, 
who  was  anxious  to  inculpate  Father  Jorge  Olivar,  official 
ransomer  of  Aragon,  and  thought  Cervantes  might  be  in- 
duced to  accuse  him;  but  no  temptation  or  threat  availed; 
and  Hassan,  taken  with  the  resolute  bearing  of  Cervantes  in 
the  face  of  death  and  torture,  determined  to  buy  him. 

There  was  something  strange  in  the  relation  of  these  men, 
then  and  afterward ;  for  the  master,  noted  for  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  pardoned  twice  and  a  third  time  the  slave  whose  spirit 
he  could  not  break.  In  the  Story  of  the  Captive  Cervantes 
describes  Hassan  and  alludes  to  himself:  "Thus  I  passed 
years  of  captivity  with  other  gentlemen  of  condition,  from 
whom  ransom  was  expected.  We  suffered  much  both  from 
hunger  and  nakedness,  but  these  were  less  painful  to  endure 
than  the  sight  of  those  unparalleled  and  excessive  cruelties 
which  our  tyrant  inflicted  on  his  Christian  slaves.  Not  a 
day  passed  on  which  one  of  these  unfortunate  men  was  not 
either  hanged,  impaled  or  mutilated ;  and  often  without  the 
least  provocation.  Even  the  Turks  acknowledged  that  he 
acted  thus  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  murderous  and 
inhuman  disposition.  One  Spanish  soldier  only,  whose  name 
was  something  de  Saavedra,  happened  to  be  in  his  good 
graces;  and  although  his  enterprises  to  effect  escape  were 
such  as  will  long  be  remembered  there,  he  never  gave  him  a 
blow  nor  ordered  one  to  be  given  him,  nor  even  rebuked  him ; 
yet  for  the  least  of  many  things  he  did,  we  all  feared  he 
would  be  impaled  alive;  so  indeed  he  feared  himself  more 
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than  once.  Did  the  time  allow,  I  could  tell  you  of  some 
things  done  by  this  soldier  which  would  surprise  you  more 
than  my  own  narrative."  Father  Haedo  speaks  of  Cervantes 
as  having  cared  for  those  in  the  cavern  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
and  as  having  been  four  times  at  the  point  of  impalement  or 
burning  alive  for  his  efforts  to  free  his  companions,  adding 
that  his  captivity  and  his  achievements  would  make  a  story 
in  themselves ;  that  "  Hassan,  king  of  Algiers,  used  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  he  held  that  maimed  Spaniard  in  safe  keeping, 
he  would  reckon  as  secure  his  Christians,  his  ships  and  his 
city,"  and  that  if  the  slave's  good  fortune  "  had  corresponded 
with  his  courage,  enterprise  and  fertility  of  device,  Algiers 
would  have  belonged  to  the  Christians  this  day,  for  his  designs 
aimed  at  no  less."  The  last  statement  is  no  doubt  an  allu- 
sion to  the  rhyriied  epistle  to  Mateo  Vasquez,  Secretary  of 
Philip  II,  in  which  Cervantes  set  forth  the  story  of  his  life 
and  services,  suggested  •  the  possibility  of  a  rising  of  the 
Christian  slaves  in  Algiers,  described  the  weakness  of  the 
place,  and  urged  the  king  on  every  consideration  of  charity 
and  policy  to  send  an  armament  from  Spain  for  the  easy  and 
heroic  conquest.  Poets  are  apt  to  fix  their  eyes  on  great 
duties  and  forget  the  troubles  of  the  day  over  which  politi- 
cians perplex  themselves ;  and  Secretary  Vasquez  filed  away 
the  letter  of  Cervantes  so  carefully  that  it  was  not  found 
until  1863. 

At  the  close  of  1577  Cervantes  attempted  to  communicate 
with  the  Spanish  governor  at  Oran,  but  his  messenger  was 
captured  and  condemned  to  impalement,  and  he  himself  was 
sentenced  to  undergo  two  thousand  blows  of  a  stick;  but  his 
master  once  more  relented.  In  Septeitiber,  1579,  he  was 
again  tempted  to  plan  an  escape,  joining  with  a  Spanish 
renegade  who  was  pining  for  his  native  country.  Two  Val- 
encia merchants  living  in  Algiers  were  to  furnish  an  armed 
vessel  in  which  about  sixty  of  the  principal  captives  were  to 
take  flight  under  the  command  of  Cervantes.  Blanco  de  Paz, 
a  Dominican  monk,  of  Aragon,  informed  the  viceroy  of  the 
scheme,  it  is  said,  and,  as  Cervantes  had  escaped  from  his 
house,  he  proclaimed  that  any  one  harboring  the  fugitive 
should  be  put  to  death;  whereupon,  in  order  to  save  the 
friend  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  Cervantes  delivered 
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himself  up,  but,  though  at  one  time  the  rope  was  around  his 
neck,  he  escaped  hanging  and  was  condemned,  by  way  of 
reprieve,  to  a  rigorous  imprisonment  for  five  months. 

Apart  from  Father  Haedo's  narrative  there  is  another  rich 
source  of  information  as  to  the  life  of  Cervantes  in  Algiers. 
Blanco  de  Paz  professed  to  be  an  agent  of  the  Holy  Office, 
with  authority  to  act  in  Algiers;  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  hated  Cervantes  intensely  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  spreading  accusations  against  him.  In  some  men  the 
cause  of  hatred  bears  no  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  pas- 
sion, and  it  is  idle  to  conjecture  whether  this  enemy  had 
merely  suffered  in  some  encounter  of  wits  with  Cervantes,  or 
whether  he  had  caught  him  in  some  impatient  censures  of 
the  patience  with  which  Philip  II  endured  the  hardships  of 
his  captive  soldiers,  or  whether  he  thought  him  disloyal  to 
his  faith.  It  is  enough  that  Cervantes  after  his  ransom,  to 
counteract  the  slanders  of  Blanco  de  Paz,  and  to  prepare  a 
record  on  which  to  take  up  his  broken  career  and  appeal  for 
service  on  his  return  to  Spain,  asked  Father  Gil  to  hold  an 
investigation  of  his  conduct,  as  there  was  no  civil  authority 
to  act.  The  record  of  the  investigation  was  preserved,  and 
was  found  in  1808.  There  are  few  finer  tributes  to  any 
character. 

The  witnesses,  fellow  captives,  agreed  as  to  the  leadership 
of  Cervantes  in  schemes  for  liberty  and  as  to  the  heroism  with 
which  he  shielded  others  and  took  the  blame  on  himself,  espe- 
cially after  the  failure  of  the  last  project,  when  he  conceded 
his  own  guilt  and  that  of  four  others  who  had  escaped,  but 
baffled  all  efforts  to  implicate  those  still  in  the  power  of  the 
Moors.  They  were  "agreed,  too,  as  to  the  jealousy  and  treach- 
ery of  Blanco  de  Paz.  Taking  the  summary  in  the  "  Life  of 
Cervantes,"  by  Henry  Edward  Watts  (an  authority  that  this 
sketch  for  the  most  part  follows),  we  are  tempted  to  select 
a  few  passages  from  the  evidence,  mere  side-light  flashes 
that  suggest  the  beauty  of  his  character.  Diego  Castellano, 
of  Toledo,  a  captive  ensign,  "affirmed  that,  with  the  little 
Cervantes  possessed,  he  would  relieve  poor  Christians,  help- 
ing them  to  perform  their  daily  tasks  and  to  live  their  lives.*' 
Bernardo  de  Vega,  of  Cadiz,  averred  "  that  Cervantes  was  a 
man  very  discreet  and  of  habits  and  tastes  so  good  that  all 
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rejoiced  to  converse  and  deal  with  him,  and  that  though  his 
society  was  sought  by  the  leading  captives,  soldiers,  and 
priests,  he  was  amiable  and  courteous  and  free  with  all 
the  world."  Juan  de  Valcazar,  of  Malaga,  "  testified  to  the 
worthy  and  Christian  conduct  of  Cervantes  in  relieving  the 
poor  captives  and  keeping  up  their  spirits,  comforting  them 
in  their  afflictions,  and  keeping  them  steadfast  in  their  faith." 
Domingo  Lopino,  of  Sardinia,  a  captain,  said  that  all  the 
captives  "  courted  his  society  and  friendship,  and  envied  his 
virtue  and  faithfulness."  Don  Diego  de  Benavides,  of  Baeza, 
said  that  on  his  recent  arrival  from  Constantinople  Cervantes 
had  been  commended  to  him  as  a  gentleman  *'  very  accom- 
plished, noble  and  virtuous,  who  was  of  good  disposition  and 
friendly  with  other  gentlemen " ;  and  he  added  that  he  had 
found  in  this  new  and  generous  companion  **  a  father  and  a 
mother."  Ensign  Luis  de  Pedrosa,  of  Osuna,  declared  that 
"when  Cervantes  had  eluded  the  fierce  viceroy's  wrath  so 
cleverly  he  had  won  fame,  praise,  and  honor,  and  showed 
himself  worthy  of  the  highest  reward ;  that  although  there 
were  other  no  less  worthy  gentlemen  there,  Cervantes  took 
the  lead  of  them  all  in  doing  good  to  the  captives  and  in 
honorable  actions,  for  he  had  a  special  grace  in  everything 
he  did,  and  was  so  clever  and  clear-sighted  that  none  came 
near  him."  Brother  Feliciano  Enriques,  of  Yepes,  a  Car- 
melite friar,  said  "  he  had  been  unfriendly  to  Cervantes  on 
account  of  the  calumnies  of  a  certain  person,  but  became  in 
time  his  friend,  as  were  all  the  other  captives,  who  envied  his 
gentlemanly.  Christian,  honest,  and  virtuous  coi^duct"  And 
Father  Gil  closed  with  a  statement  vouching  for  the  witnesses 
and  adding  that,  during  his  brief  stay  in  Algiers,  he  had  dealt 
closely  and  familiarly  with  Cervantes  and  found  him  an  hon- 
orable man,  deserving  of  favor  from  the  king. 

This  was  the  impression  which  the  character  of  Cervantes 
produced  in  Algiers,  where  the  captives  were  stripped  of  all 
conventional  advantages  and  thrown  upon  their  natural 
resources,  and  where  nothing  but  simple  manhood  was  of 
any  avail. 

Cervantes  reached  Spain  at  the  close  of  1580,  rich  in  expe- 
rience and  ripe  in  character,  but  somewhat  maimed  and 
marred,  and  poorer  than  ever  before,  because  his  future  was 
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mortgaged,  so  to  speak,  for  the  money  borrowed  to  ransom 
him,  which  was  not  all  paid  until  four  years  later.  He  took 
his  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  regiment,  then  part  of  the  force 
gathered  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  make  good  the  claim  of 
Philip  II  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Don  Antonio,  who  with- 
stood the  claim,  had  neither  legal  title  nor  popular  support 
and  could  make  little  resistance ;  so  that  he  was  driven  out 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  spring  of  1581  and  betook  himself 
to  the  Azores,  where,  aided  largely  by  French  adventurers 
and  slightly  by  English  privateers,  he  kept  up  the  fight  by 
sea.  Three  expeditions  were  sent  out  against  him.  The 
first  was  futile;  the  second,  in  the  summer  of  1582,  under 
Santa  Cruz,  routed  the  fleet  of  Don  Antonio ;  and  the  third, 
in  1583,  crushed  his  power  in  the  Azores.  Miguel  and  Rod- 
rigo  de  Cervantes  served  on  board  the  San  Mateo,  one  of 
the  flag-ships  in  the  second  expedition,  and  so  were  in  the 
thick  of  another  decisive  sea-fight ;  and  Rodrigo  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  third  expedition  by  jumping  into 
the  surf  to  lead  a  storming  party  against  a  fort  near  Angra 
on  the  Island  of  Terceira,  thus  winning  promotion. 

The  headquarters  of  the  regiment  of  Figueroa  were  for 
about  three  years  at  Lisbon,  and  there  Cervantes  left  it. 
There,  too,  he  had  a  love  affair  with  a  Portuguese  woman  — 
a  lady  of  high  rank,  so  the  story  runs  —  and  she  became  the 
mother  of  his  only  child.  Because  of  the  death  of  the  mother, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
order  in  such  affairs,  and  the  father  took  charge  of  the  girl 
from  babyhood.  She  was  not  more  than  three  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  she  remained  a  member  of  his 
household  as  Dofta  Isabel  de  Saavedra  until  his  death,  when 
she  entered  a  convent  at  Madrid. 

Cervantes  married,  at  Esquivias,  December  12,  1584,  Dofia 
Catalina  de  Palacios  Salazar,  a  young  woman  of  good  family, 
somewhat  better  off  than  her  husband  and  yet  in  very  mod- 
erate circumstances.  A  few  days  after  his  marriage  his 
first  book,  "Galatea,"  was  published.  It  is  said  that  this 
pastoral  romance  was  written  during  the  courtship  of  Cer- 
vantes and  in  compliment  to  his  wife ;  and  that  she  figures 
as  the  heroine  and  he  as  the  hero,  and  various  literary  friends 
in  other  characters.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story,  which  he 
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was  always  promising  to  complete  but  never  finished,  is  beau- 
tiful of  its  kind  and  will  keep  a  place  in  the  world's  literature. 
The  pastoral  romance,  once  so  greatly  in  vogue,  has  gone  out 
of  fashion,  but  it  never  will  fall  into  utter  oblivion ;  and  the 
contemptuous  criticism  with  which  some  of  the  most  zealous 
admirers  of  Cervantes  speak  of  "  Galatea  "  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  style  of  censure  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  held  up  the 
absurdities  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas  "  to  ridicule.  Yet  there  is 
poetry  in  "  Galatea  "  and  "  Lycidas  "  ;  and  though  common 
sense  condemns  their  affectations  and  their  incongruities,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  world  is  one  in  which  other 
things  than  common  sense  bear  sway.  "  Galatea  "  met  with 
instant  success  and  ran  through  several  editions  in  the  author's 
lifetime;  so  that  he  was  justified  in  making  it  in  after  years 
one  of  the  books  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  which  the  critical 
barber  saves  from  destruction  as  "  not  without  happiness  of 
invention,"  saying  of  the  author  that  he  is  one  "  more  skilled 
in  sorrows  than  in  verse." 

The  "  Galatea  "  brought  Cervantes  fame,  perhaps,  but  not 
fortune;  and  in  1585  he  removed  to  Madrid  in  the  hope  of 
earning  a  living  by  literary  work,  his  household  consisting  of 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  his  sister,  and  her  daughter.  His 
mother  had  a  home  of  her  own.  It  was  the  era  of  the  awak- 
ing of  Spanish  literary  genius,  and  in  some  respects  was  akin 
to  that  just  dawning  in  England;  and  Cervantes  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  many  distinguished  contemporaries. 
He  wrote  much  in  verse  that  has  been  lost,  and  possibly  not 
a  little  of  it  was  unworthy  of  preservation.  He  became  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  and  though  in  after  years  he  claimed 
credit  for  a  share  in  the  advancement  of  the  drama  by  redu- 
cing the  number  of  acts  to  three  and  introducing  figures  rep- 
resenting abstract  qualities,  nations,  rivers,  and  soon,  yet  he 
could  not  remember  the  names  of  all  his  plays  that  were  acted, 
and  only  two  have  been  preserved.  These,  "El  Trato  de 
Argel"  and  "Numancia,"  were  discovered  in  1782.  The 
former  is  a  series  of  pictures  from  his  personal  experience  of 
life  among  the  Christian  captives  in  Algiers ;  the  latter  tells 
the  story  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  a  Spanish  city  by 
Scipio  Africanus.  To  the  "  Numancia,"  for  its  original  and 
picturesque  methods,  its  passionate  patriotism,  its  pathos  and 
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imaginative  boldness,  a  high  place  in  literature  has  been  con- 
ceded. 

Cervantes  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  purchase  of  stores  for  the  royal  fleets  and  armaments 
in  the  Indies,  June  12,  1588;  and  he  removed  to  Seville,  as 
a  central  point  in  his  district,  and  took  up  the  routine  work 
of  his  ofBce,  though  not  altogether  surrendering  literary 
schemes.  In  May,  1590,  he  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king 
through  the  president  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  recounting 
briefly  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  brother,  then  in 
Flanders,  telling  how  "  in  ransoming  themselves  they  spent 
their  patrimony  as  well  as  all  the  estate  of  their  two  unmar- 
ried sisters,  who  were  reduced  to  poverty  through  ransoming 
their  brothers,"  saying  that  no  favor  had  ever  been  done 
him,  and  asking  "  the  favor  of  a  place  in  the  Indies,  of  the 
three  or  four  which  are  now  vacant,  one  of  them,  the  account- 
antship of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  or  the  governor- 
ship of  the  province  of  Soconusco  in  Guatemala,  or  treasurer 
of  the  gfalleys  of  Carthagena,  or  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
La  Paz."  This  memorial  was  found  in  1808,  with  the 
secretary's  endorsement  of  the  date  of  reception,  June  i,  1590, 
and  the  remark  "  Let  him  seek  about  here  for  the  favor  he 
wants." 

Cervantes  therefore  continued  in  the  business  of  purchas- 
ing-agent and  tax  collector,  at  a  salary  estimated  as  equal 
to  about  l^iocx)  in  our  time.  In  1592  he  levied  on  wheat  that 
belonged  to  a  priest  and  was  therefore  exempt  from  taxation, 
and  was  imprisoned  three  months  at  Castro  del  Rio.  Some- 
time later  he  entrusted  the  sum  of  74CX)  reals,  more  than 
twice  his  yearly  salary,  to  Simon  Freire,  an  agent,  for  trans- 
fer from  Seville  to  Madrid.  Freire  absconded,  and  Cervan- 
tes, being  held  responsible,  was  cast  into  prison.  Three 
months  later,  having  turned  over  the  proceeds  of  the  de- 
faulter's estate,  about  one  third  of  the  sum  due,  he  was 
released ;  but  the  claim  of  the  Government  against  him 
was  not  settled  until  1608.  Though  his  honesty  was  not 
questioned,  the  misfortune  was  grave;  and  he  was  impris- 
oned a  second  time  in  Seville  on  this  account  and  liberated 
by  a  royal  order  dated  December  i,  1597.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  left  that  city  in  1598;  and  the  four  following  years 
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are  the  most  obscure  in  the  life  of  Cervantes.  It  is  known 
that  he  was  very  hard  pressed,  and  possibly  dependent  on 
the  help  of  friends.  It  is  said  that  he  was  employed  by  the 
Grand  Priory  of  St.  John,  in  La  Mancha,  to  collect  rents 
due  the  order  in  the  village  of  Argamasilla,  where  he  became 
very  unpopular,  either  because  of  the  nature  of  his  errand, 
or  because  he  suggested  drawing  off  some  of  the  scanty  waters 
of  the  Guadiana  for  manufacturing  purposes,  or  because  he 
was  too  free  with  his  satiric  sonnets.  He  was  seized  arbi- 
trarily and  imprisoned  in  the  cellar  of  a  great  stone  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  and  was  kept  there  several  weeks. 
According  to  local  tradition,  it  was  in  this  miserable  confine- 
ment that  Cervantes  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Don 
Quixote,"  and  chose  for  the  model  of  his  hero  Rodrigo 
Pacheo,  the  principal  man  of  the  place,  a  kinsman  of  his 
wife,  who  had  opposed  her  marriage  with  Cervantes.  Some 
hints  as  to  his  theme  he  may  have  had  from  the  locality,  and 
some  outward  features  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  lantern- jawed  cousin ;  but  the  essence 
of  the  story  lay  deeper,  more  in  his  own  relations  to  the 
world  about  him  than  in  any  peevish  impulse  to  ridicule  an 
obscure  country  gentleman.  The  idea  may  have  been  en- 
gendered in  a  prison,  as  he  seems  to  hint  in  the  preface  to 
the  book ;  but  his  bitterest  enemy  called  him  a  jail-bird  with 
some  show  of  reason ;  and  who  can  tell  in  which  prison  the 
inspiration  came  ? 

Philip  II  died  September  13,  1598,  and  Philip  III  re- 
moved the  capital  from  Madrid  to  Valladolid  in  1601,  and 
there  Cervantes  went  in  1603.  In  whatever  obscurity  he  had 
been,  he  could  not  have  been  idle,  for  the  license  to  print  the 
first  part  of  "Don  Quixote"  was  dated  September  26,  1604, 
and  the  book  must  have  been  somewhat  known  in  manuscript, 
for  there  are  references  to  it  of  an  earlier  date.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1605  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  de  Bejar ;  and 
the  copyright  was  sold,  at  a  price  not  known,  to  Francisco 
Robles,  the  king's  printer,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Its 
success  was  immediate,  and  seven  or  eight  editions  were 
issued  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere  within  a  year ;  but  its  author 
seemed  to  profit  little  by  its  popularity. 

In  this  very  year  of  triumph  a  young  gallant  of  the  court, 
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passing  along  the  street  on  which  Cervantes  lived,  one  night 
in  June,  was  set  upon  and  mortally  wounded.  His  assailant 
fled ;  and  Cervantes  and  the  women  of  his  family  ran  down 
to  assist  the  stranger  and  carried  him  to  their  apartments, 
where  he  died  in  a  short  time.  There  was  an  inquiry  as  to 
his  death,  and  Cervantes,  his  wife  Dofia  Catalina,  his  daugh- 
ter Isabel,  and  his  sister  Andrea  and  her  daughter  Costanza, 
and  Dofia  Magdalena  Sotomayor  (probably  a  cousin),  were 
taken  to  prison  and  held  as  witnesses.  The  depositions 
show  that  the  household  was  poor;  that  it  was  lodged  in 
what  might  be  called  a  tenement  in  an  unfashionable  quar- 
ter ;  that  Cervantes  wrote  and  transacted  business  there  and 
had  many  visitors  ;  that  the  family  were  dependent  upon  him 
for  support ;  but  that  the  women  assisted  with  earnings  from 
their  needle-work. 

In  1606,  the  court  moved  once  more  to  Madrid,  and  Cer- 
vantes followed ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  unimproved 
circumstances  that  he  changed  his  place  of  residence  seven 
times  within  the  ten  succeeding  years.  In  1609,  he  joined  a 
religious  fraternity,  as  his  wife  and  his  sister  had  already 
done ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  latter  died.  In 
161 3,  he  published  his  "Novelas  Exemplares,"  twelve  short 
stories,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Conde  de  Lemos.  They  are 
admirable  in  style,  show  keen  knowledge  of  various  phases 
of  life,  and  are  clearly  original,  drawn  from  no  literary 
sources,  but  suggested  by  actual  incident  and  observation, 
and  are  masterly  in  tone  whether  the  theme  be  humorous  or 
pathetic.  They  have  been  full  of  suggestion  for  other 
writers,  and  "  La  Gitanella  "  has  been  the  theme  of  dramas, 
stories  and  poems  in  many  languages.  In  16 14,  he  published 
the  "  Viage  del  Parnaso,"  an  account  of  the  contest  between 
the  good  and  the  bad  poets  for  the  possession  of  Parnassus, 
interesting  mainly  for  its  contemporary  allusions,  its  details 
of  the  author's  life,  and  its  over-generous  appreciation  of  the 
writers  of  his  day.  At  the  close,  as  at  the  beginning,  of  his 
career,  he  seemed  almost  too  ready  to  praise  and  too  sweet 
in  temper  toward  rivals  who  repaid  him  neither  in  eulogy 
nor  in  affection.  In  161 5,  he  brought  out  a  collection  of 
sixteen '  comedies  and  interludes,  for  which  little  can  be 
said,  as  they  were  probably  old  and  half-forgotten  failures, 
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gathered  to  make  a  volume  at  a  time  when  the  author  was 
famous. 

In  1614  there  was  published  at  Tarragona  a  book  en- 
titled **The  second  part  of  the  Ingenious  Gentleman  Don 
Quixote  de  La  Mancha,  containing  his  third  Sally/'  by 
the  Licentiate  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  native 
of  Tordesillas,  which  ranks  as  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
most  notorious  fraud  in  literary  history.  There  are  various 
opinions  of  the  quality  of  the  work,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  rascality  of  its  author,  especially  as,  in 
attempting  to  steal  the  characters  of  Cervantes  and  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  popularity,  the  impostor  assailed  with  vilest 
abuse  the  man  whom  he  was  trying  to  plunder.  Cervantes 
had  promised  the  second  part  of  "Don  Quixote,"  and  it 
is  supposed  that  he  was  writing  the  fifty-ninth  chapter  when 
the  spurious  continuation  of  Avellaneda  came  into  his  hands ; 
and  he  took  ample  though  quaint  revenge.  The  imposture 
is  brought  in  frequently  during  the  progress  of  the  genuine 
continuation,  and  discussed  by  the  characters.  Don  Quixote 
treats  it  with  disdainful  indignation ;  Sancho  Panza  repudi- 
ates its  errors ;  the  minor  characters  bespatter  it  with  repro- 
bation ;  and  everybody  prays  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
characters  that  figure  in  so  disreputable  a  story.  Nothing 
more  unique  ever  occurred  in  literary  warfare.  In  his  pref- 
ace to  the  second. part,  Cervantes  defended  himself  with 
dignity  and  held  up  his  opponent  to  ridicule  with  serene 
superiority.  The  attack  was  dastardly,  but  the  counter  stroke 
was  deadly ;  and  though  many  must  have  known  who  mas- 
queraded as  Avellaneda,  and  though  it  is  even  suspected 
that  Cervantes  recogfnized  his  secret  enemy,  yet  the  man's 
personality  remains  a  mystery.  He  was  ashamed  to  avow 
what  he  had  done,  and  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  avow 
him.  The  book  remains,  but  the  author  has  been  laughed 
into  nothingness. 

The  "Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote"  was  published  at 
Madrid  in  1615  ;  it  proved  worthy  of  the  first  part,  and  both, 
notwithstanding  many  petty  blemishes,  blend  into  a  harmo- 
nious masterpiece.  It  has  become  a  world-worn  book.  The 
first  part  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Shelton, 
before  the  second  part  appeared ;  and  that  was  translated  in 
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1620.  A  translation  by  John  Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  was 
published  in  1687;  one  by  Peter  Motteux  in  1701 ;  another 
by  Charles  Jarvis  in  1742 ;  a  fifth  by  Tobias  Smollett  in  1755 ; 
a  sixth  by  R.  Smirke  in  1818;  an  eighth  by  A.  J.  Duffield  in 
1851 ;  a  ninth  by  John  Ormsby  in  1885,  and  a  tenth  by  Henry 
Edward  Watts  in  1895.  The  French  translations  began  in 
1616;  the  German  in  162 1 ;  the  Italian  in  1625.  It  has  also 
been  translated  into  Latin,  Dutch,  Russian,  Polish,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Hungarian,  Romaic,  and  Servian  ;  and  it  is  popular 
in  every  garb.  It  is  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  356  dif- 
erent  editions  of  it  have  been  issued. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Second  Part  to  the  Conde  de 
Lemos,  Cervantes,  in  speaking  of  his  literary  prospects, 
alluded  to  his  failing  health.  In  the  spring  of  1616  he  grew 
rapidly  worse,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  last  work,  "  Persiles 
and  Sigismunda,*'  he  tells  about  meeting  an  admiring  student 
on  a  journey  from  Esquivias,  where  he  had  been  to  visit  a 
small  estate  of  his  wife.  In  a  whimsical  way  the  subject  of 
his  health  was  discussed,  and  he  represents  himself  as  sa3dng 
to  the  student,  "  My  life  is  slipping  away,  and,  by  the  diary 
my  pulse  is  keeping,  which  at  the  latest  will  end  its  reckon- 
ing this  coming  Sunday,  I  have  to  close  my  life's  account. 
Your  worship  has  come  to  know  me  in  a  rude  moment,  since 
there  is  no  time  for  me  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the  good- 
will you  have  shown  me."  After  bidding  his  companion 
good-by  at  the  bridge  of  Toledo,  he  closes  with  a  good-by 
to  all  else :  "  And  so  farewell  to  jesting,  farewell  my  merry 
humors,  farewell  my  gay  friends,  —  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying, 
and  have  no  desire  but  soon  to  see  you  happy  in  the  other 
life." 

April  2  he  was  received  into  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis;  April  18  he  was  anointed  for  death;  April  19 
he  wrote  the  dedication  of  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda  "  to  the 
Conde  de  Lemos,  full  of  gratitude  and  cheerfulness,  "with 
one  foot  in  the  saddle  waiting  for  the  call  of  Death  " ;  and 
April  23  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the 
Trinitarian  Convent,  where  his  widow,  his  daughter,  and  other 
members  of  his  family  were  afterward  laid  beside  him.  In 
1635  the  convent  was  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city, 
and  the  remains  of  the  members  of  the  order  were  trans- 
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ferred  to  a  new  burial  place ;  but  as  no  distinction  of  indi- 
viduals was  preserved,  the  dust  of  Cervantes  has  mingled 
with  that  of  his  companions. 

In  1617  the  widow  published  "  Persiles  and  Sigismunda," 
the  romantic  story  which  Cervantes  finished  just  before  his 
death.  It  has  ever  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favor,  and  is 
considered  more  elegant  in  style  than  "  Don  Quixote."  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that,  in  this  respect,  the  minor  works  of 
Cervantes  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  masterpiece  that  the 
elaborate  poems  of  Shakespeare  bear  to  his  careless  but 
incomparable  plays. 

The  best  epithet  ever  applied  to  Shakespeare,  who  died 
ten  days  after  Cervantes,  was  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  "gentle 
Shakespeare  " ;  and  it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  no  more 
fitting  epithet  can  be  given  to  the  commanding  literary  genius 
of  Spain.     He  is  gentle  Cervantes. 

Joseph  O'Connor. 
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IDLE  READER :  thou  canst  believe  me  without  any  oath, 
that  I  would  this  book,  as  the  child  of  my  wit,  were  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  sprightly,  and  the  most  sensible 
that  could  be  conceived.  But  I  could  not  contravene  the 
ordinance  of  Nature,  whereby  each  thing  engenders  its  like. 
And  so,  what  could  my  sterile  and  ill-cultivated  genius  beget 
but  the  story  of  a  meager,  shriveled,  whimsical  child,  full  of 
odd  fancies  never  imagined  by  any  other  —  even  like  one 
who  is  engendered  in  a  prison,  where  every  discomfort  holds 
its  seat,  and  all  dismal  noises  have  their  habitation  7  Repose, 
a  cheerful  abode,  the  gladness  of  the  fields,  the  serenity  of 
the  skies,  the  murmur  of  rivulets,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
spirit,  —  these  have  a  great  share  in  making  the  most  barren 
of  muses  to  teem  and  bring  forth  to  the  world  a  progeny  to 
fill  it  with  wonder  and  delight.  A  father  may  happen  to 
have  a  child  ugly  and  ill-favored,  and  the  love  he  bears  it 
claps  a  bandage  on  his  eyes  so  that  he  sees  not  its  blemishes, 
but  rather  judges  them  to  be  talents  and  graces,  and  recounts 
them  to  his  friends  as  parts  of  wit  and  elegance.  But  I,  who 
am  a  stepfather,  though  I  seem  a  father,  of  Don  Quixote, 
would  not  go  with  the  current  of  custom  nor  ask  thee, 
almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  as  others  do.  Dearest  Reader, 
to  pardon  or  dissemble  the  faults  which  thou  mayst  see  in 
this  child  of  mine.  Nay,  thou  art  neither  his  kinsman  nor 
his  friend;  thou  possessest  thy  soul  in  thy  body,  and  thy 
freedom  of  will  like  the  best  of  them,  and  art  at  home  in  thy 
house,  where  thou  shouldst  be  lord  thereof  as  the  king  is  of 
his  taxes,  and  thou  knowest  what  is  commonly  said,  "  Under 
my  cloak  the  king  I  kill"  —  all  which  exempts  and  frees 
thee  from  all  respect  and  obligation,  and  so  thou  mayst 
speak  of  the  story  wholly  as  it  may  seem  fit  to  thee,  without 
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fear  of  their  slandering  thee  for  the  evil,  or  rewarding  thee 
for  the  good  thou  shalt  say  thereof. 

I  would  have  wished  to  present  it  to  thee,  neat  and  naked, 
without  the  adornment  of  prologue,  or  the  endless  train  of 
customary  sonnets,  epigrams,  and  eulogies  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  place  at  the  beginning  of  books.  For  I  can  tell 
thee  that,  though  the  story  cost  me  some  toil  in  the  compos- 
ing, none  greater  had  I  than  in  making  this  preface  which 
thou  art  reading.  Many  times  did  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write 
it,  and  many  times  did  I  lay  it  down,  not  knowing  what  to 
say.  Once,  being  in  this  suspense,  with  the  paper  before 
me,  the  pen  in  my  ear,  my  elbow  on  the  desk,  and  my  hand 
on  my  cheek,  meditating  on  what  I  should  say,  there  entered 
unexpectedly  a  lively  and  clever  friend  of  mine,  who,  seeing 
me  thus  pensive,  asked  me  the  reason.  I,  not  concealing  it, 
said  that  I  was  thinking  of  the  prologue  which  had  to  be 
written  to  the  history  of  Don  Quixote,  and  that  it  harassed 
me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  inclined  not  to  write  one,  nor 
even  to  publish  the  exploits  of  so  noble  a  knight  "  For," 
continued  I,  "  would  you  have  me  not  troubled  at  what  the 
ancient  lawgiver  they  call  the  '  public '  will  say  when  it  sees 
me,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  that  I  have  slept  in  the 
silence  of  oblivion,  come  out  now,  with  all  my  years  on  my 
back,  with  a  legend  as  dry  as  a  rush,  barren  of  invention, 
meager  in  style,  poor  in  conceits,  and  void  of  all  learning 
and  doctrine,  without  quotations  in  the  margin  and  annota- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  when  I  see  that  there  are 
other  books,  be  they  never  so  fabulous  and  profane,  so  full 
of  sentences  from  Aristotle,  from  Plato,  and  from  the  whole 
herd  of  philosophers,  as  to  astonish  their  readers  and  make 
their  authors  pass  for  well-read  men,  erudite  and  eloquent  ? 
But  when  they  cite  the  Holy  Scripture !  You  will  say  that 
they  are  so  many  Saint  Thomases  and  other  doctors  of  the 
Church,  preserving  in  this  a  gravity  so  ingenious  that  in  one 
line  they  paint  a  distracted  lover,  and  in  the  next  deliver  a 
little  Christian  homily  which  it  is  a  joy  and  a  treat  to  hear 
and  read.  In  all  this  my  book  will  be  lacking,  for  I  have 
nothing  to  quote  in  the  margin  or  to  note  at  the  end ;  nor 
even  do  I  know  what  authors  I  follow  therein,  so  as  to  set 
them  at  the  beginning,  as  they  all  do,  by  the  letters  of  the 
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alphabet,  commencing  at  Aristotle  and  ending  with  Zoilus  or 
Zeuxis,  though  the  one  was  a  libeler  and  a  painter  the  other. 
My  book  also  will  be  wanting  in  sonnets  at  the  beginning,  — 
sonnets,  at  least,  whose  authors  shall  be  dukes,  marquesses, 
counts,  bishops,  great  ladies,  or  celebrated  poets ;  although 
should  I  ask  them  of  two  or  three  friends  in  the  trade  I  know 
that  they  would  give  them  to  me,  and  of  such  a  sort  as  could 
not  be  equaled  by  those  of  the  greatest  name  in  this  Spain 
of  ours.  In  fine,  dear  sir  and  friend,"  I  continued,  "  I  am 
resolved  that  Sir  Don  Quixote  shall  remain  buried  in  his 
archives  of  La  Mancha  until  Heaven  shall  provide  some  one 
to  adorn  him  with  the  many  things  he  wants,  for  I  find 
myself  incapable  of  supplying  them  through  my  poverty 
and  shallowness  of  learning,  and  because  I  am  by  nature 
too  indolent  and  slow  to  go  looking  for  authors  to  say 
what  I  myself  can  say  without  them.  Hence  come  that 
abstraction  and  suspense  in  which  you  found  me,  there  being 
cause  enough  for  my  mood  in  what  you  have  heard  from 
me." 

On  hearing  this  my  friend,  slapping  his  forehead  with  his 
hand  and  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  cried  :  "  'Fore  God, 
brother,  now  I  am  disabused  of  an  error  in  which  I  have  lain 
all  the  long  years  I  have  known  you,  during  which  I  have 
ever  taken  you  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence  in  all  your 
actions ;  but  now  I  perceive  that  you  are  as  far  from  being 
one  as  the  sky  is  from  the  earth.  How  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
things  of  so  little  moment  and  so  easy  of  remedy  can  have 
power  to  perplex  and  absorb  a  mind  so  ripe  as  yours,  so 
framed  to  break  through  and  trample  under  foot  even  greater 
difficulties  ?  This,  i'  faith,  springs  not  from  lack  of  ability, 
but  excess  of  laziness  and  poverty  of  resource.  Would  you 
be  convinced  that  what  I  say  is  true  ?  Then  hearken  to  me 
attentively,  and  you  shall  see  how,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  I  upset  all  your  difficulties  and  remedy  all  the  defects 
which,  you  say,  embarrass  and  frighten  you  into  giving  up 
the  publishing  to  the  world  the  history  of  your  famous  Don 
Quixote,  light  and  mirror  of  all  errant  knighthood." 

"  Speak,"  I  replied,  on  hearing  this ;  "  by  what  means  do 
you  propose  to  fill  up  the  void  of  my  anxiety,  and  reduce  to 
order  the  chaos  of  my  confusion  ?  " 
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To  which  he  responded :  "  The  first  thing  you  stick  at,  the 
sonnets,  epigrams,  and  eulogies  which  you  lack  for  your 
preface,  and  which  should  be  supplied  by  personages  of 
weight  and  title,  can  be  got  over  by  your  taking  a  little 
trouble  yourself  to  make  them;  and  afterwards  you  may 
baptize  them,  putting  any  names  you  please,  fathering  them 
on  Prester  John  of  the  Indies,  or  the  Emperor  of  Trebizond, 
of  whom  to  my  knowledge  there  is  a  rumor  that  they  were 
famous  poets ;  and  suppose  they  were  not,  and  there  were 
pedants  and  bachelors  to  snap  and  growl  at  you  behind  your 
back  for  the  truth  of  it,  care  not  two  maravedis  for  them ; 
for  though  they  should  convict  you  of  a  lie,  they  cannot  cut 
off  the  hand  with  which  you  wrote  it.  As  to  quoting  in  the 
margin  the  books  and  authors  whence  you  gathered  the  sen- 
tences and  sayings  you  have  put  into  your  history,  there  is  no 
more  to  do  than  to  manage  to  bring  in  pat  some  phrases  and 
scraps  of  Latin  that  you  know  by  heart,  or  at  least  which 
cost  you  little  pains  to  find ;  as,  for  example,  treating  of  lib- 
erty and  captivity,  to  introduce  — 

« <  Non  bene  pro  toto  libertas  venditur  auro ' ; 

and  then  in  the  margin  cite  Horace,  or  whoever  said  it.  If 
you  should  treat  of  the  power  of  death,  run  in  presently 
with  — 

^  <  Pallida  mors  sequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabemas 
Regumque  turres  ^ ; 

if  of  friendship  and  the  love  which  God  commands  you  to 
bear  to  your  enemy,  come  at  once  to  the  point  by  the  Holy 
Scripture,  which  you  can  do  with  so  little  research,  and  re- 
peat no  less  than  the  Word  of  God  Himself :  *  Ego  autem 
dico  vobis :  diligite  inimicos  vestros.'  If  you  treat  of  evil 
thoughts,  have  recourse  to  the  Gospel :  *  De  corde  exeunt 
cogitationes  malae.'  If  of  the  instability  of  friends,  there  is 
Cato  who  shall  give  you  his  distich  :  — 

^  <  Donee  eris  felbc,  multos  numerabis  amicos ; 
Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris/ 

And  with  these  little  scraps  of  Latin,  and  such  like,  they 
will  take  you  perhaps  for  a  grammarian,  to  be  which  is  of  no 
little  honor  and  profit  in  these  days.     As  to  annotations  at 
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the  end  of  the  book,  you  may  safely  proceed  in  this  manner : 
if  you  name  any  giant  in  your  story  contrive  that  he  shall 
be  the  giant  Goliath,  with  whom  alone,  which  will  cost  you 
almost  nothing,  you  may  have  a  grand  annotation,  since  you 
can  write:  'The  giant  Golias  or  Goliath  was  a  Philistine, 
whom  David,  the  shepherd,  slew  with  a  stone  from  a  sling  in 
the  Vale  of  Terebinth,  according  to  what  is  written  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,'  in  the  chapter  where  you  shall  find  it  writ- 
ten. After  this,  to  show  yourself  a  man  learned  in  the  polite 
letters  and  in  cosmography,  manage  so  that  in  your  story  the 
river  Tagus  shall  be  mentioned,  and  you  shall  see  yourself  at 
once  with  another  famous  annotation,  writing:  'The  river 
Tagus  was  so  called  by  a  King  of  Spain.  It  takes  its  birth 
in  such  a  spot,  and  dies  in  the  ocean,  kissing  the  walls  of  the 
famous  city  of  Lisbon,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  sands  of 
gold,'  etc.  If  you  should  treat  of  thieves,  I  will  give  you  the 
story  of  Cacus,  which  I  know  by  heart ;  if  of  cruel  women, 
Ovid  will  introduce  you  to  Medea ;  if  of  enchantresses  and 
witches.  Homer  has  Calypso,  and  Virgil,  Circe;  if  of  valiant 
captains,  Julius  Caesar  will  lend  you  himself  in  his  '  Commen- 
taries,' and  Plutarch  will  give  you  a  thousand  Alexanders.  If 
you  treat  of  loves,  with  two  ounces  of  the  Tuscan  you  have, 
you  will  light  upon  Leo  the  Jew,  who  fills  you  to  your  heart's 
content ;  and,  if  you  care  not  to  wander  in  foreign  lands,  you 
have  at  home  Fonseca  'On  the  Love  of  God,'  wherein  is 
contained  all  that  you  and  the  greatest  wits  can  desire  on  that 
matter.  In  sum,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  name 
these  names  and  to  touch  these  stories  I  have  told  you  of  in 
your  own,  and  leave  me  the  business  of  putting  in  the  notes 
and  quotations,  and  I  warrant  I  will  fill  the  margins  for  you 
and  dispose  of  four  sheets  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

"  Let  us  come  now  to  the  citation  of  the  authors,  which  the 
other  books  have,  and  in  yours  are  lacking.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  very  simple,  for  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
look  for  a  book  which  quotes  them  all,  from  A  to  Z,  as  you 
say.  Then,  this  same  alphabet  you  shall  put  in  your  book ; 
for,  granted  that  the  lie  is  clearly  seen  through,  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  from  the  small  need  you  have  to  use  them,  and 
perhaps  there  will  be  some  one  simple  enough  to  believe  that 
you  have  made  use  of  them  all  in  your  plain  and  artless 
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story.  And,  should  it  serve  no  other  purpose,  at  least  that 
long  catalogue  of  authors  will  be  of  use,  to  give,  at  the  first 
blush,  authority  to  your  book ;  and  besides,  no  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  you  follow  or  do  not  follow 
them,  having  nothing  to  gain  by  that.  Moreover,  if  I  take 
you  rightly,  this  book  of  yours  is  in  no  need  of  any  of  those 
things  which  you  say  it  lacks,  for  it  is  all  one  invective 
against  the  books  of  chivalries,  which  never  had  Aristotle 
any  idea  of,  nor  did  Basil  mention,  nor  Cicero  reach.  Nor 
do  the  niceties  of  truth  nor  the  calculations  of  astrology  fall 
within  the  scope  of  their  fabled  extravagances ;  nor  are  the 
dimensions  of  geometry  concerned  , with  them;  nor  does 
rhetoric  serve  for  the  refutation  of  their  arguments ;  nor  does 
the  book  pretend  to  preach  to  any  one,  mingling  the  human 
with  the  divine,  which  is  a  kind  of  motley  with  which  no 
Christian  understanding  should  be  dressed.  All  it  pretends 
to  do  is  to  make  the  best  of  the  imitation  in  what  you  would 
be  writing,  and  the  more  perfect  this  is,  the  better  will  be 
what  is  written.  And  since  this  your  writing  aims  at  nothing 
more  than  to  destroy  the  authority  and  influence  which  the 
books  of  chivalries  have  in  the  world  and  over  the  vulgar,  it 
is  no  business  of  yours  to  go  begging  for  sentences  from 
philosophers,  maxims  from  Holy  Writ,  fables  from  poets, 
speeches  from  rhetoricians,  miracles  from  saints;  but  only 
to  endeavor  that,  simply,  in  words  expressive,  decent,  and 
well-ordered,  your  periods  shall  come  out  harmonious  and 
sprightly,  setting  forth,  as  far  as  you  can  attain,  or  is  possi- 
ble, your  intention,  and  explaining  your  ideas  without  being 
intricate  or  obscure.  Endeavor  also  that,  in  reading  your 
story,  the  melancholy  man  shall  be  stirred  to  laughter,  the 
merry  be  encouraged  in  his  mood,  the  simpleton  be  not  wor- 
ried, the  witty  admire  the  invention,  the  sober  not  despise  it, 
nor  the  judicious  forbear  from  commendation.  In  short,  let 
your  aim  be  steadily  fixed  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  evil- 
based  fabric  of  these  chivalric  books,  abhorred  of  so  many 
yet  praised  by  many  more;  and  if  this  you  achieve,  you  will 
have  achieved  no  little." 

I  listened  in  profound  silence  to  what  my  friend  said,  and 
his  reasonings  so  impressed  me  that,  without  question,  I  ap- 
proved them  for  good,  and  even  out  of  them  chose  to  make 
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up  this  prologue ;  wherein,  gentle  reader,  thou  shalt  see  the 
wisdom  of  my  friend,  my  good  fortune  in  lighting  on  such  a 
counselor  at  such  a  time  of  need,  and  thine  own  relief  in 
finding  so  simple  and  so  guileless  the  story  of  the  famous 
Don  Quixote  de  La  Mancha,  about  whom  it  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  the  Plain  of  Montiel  that 
he  was  the  most  chaste  lover  and  the  most  valiant  knight 
that  for  many  years  has  been  seen  in  those  parts.  I  would 
not  make  too  much  of  the  service  I  am  doing  thee  in  intro- 
ducing thee  to  so  notable  and  honored  a  knight,  but  I  would 
ask  thy  thanks  for  making  thee  acquainted  with  Sancho 
Fanza,  his  squire,  centered  in  whom  methinks  I  give  thee  all 
squirely  humors  which  are  scattered  through  the  swarm  of 
the  vain  books  of  chivalries. 

And  so,  God  give  thee  health,  and  forget  me  not. 

Farewell. 
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Urganda  the  Disguised  to  the  Book  of  Don  Quixote  de  La 

Mamcha 

O  Book  if  Hwere  thy  pur — pose  * 

To  reach  the  good  and  know— ing, 

To  thee  won't  say  the  boo — by 

DonH  put  to  it  thy  fin—gers. 
But  if  thou  art  not  ba — king 

The  bread  to  feed  the  noo — dies, 

Thou'lt  see  the  monkeys  nib— bling, 

And  sucking  of  their  fin — gers 

To  show  that  they  are  know — ing^ 

And  well  the  fiu-e  do  rel — ish. 
And  since  experience  teach — es 

That  he  who's  sitting  un — der 

A  goodly  tree's  well  sha — ded. 

Thy  lucky  star  in  B^— jar 

A  royal  tree  doth  off— er 

Whose  fruit  is  noble  prin— ces. 

On  which  a  duke  doth  flour — ^ish. 

A  modern  Alexan — der 

Comes  to  its  shade ;  for  For — ^tune 

The  bold  doth  ever  h. — vor. 
Thou  shalt  recount  the  sto— ry 

Of  the  noble  knight  Manche — ^gan, 

Whose  head,  by  idle  read — ing, 

Was  turned  topsy-tur — ^vy. 
Lovesy  arms,  and  knights  and  la — dies 

Provoked  him  in  such  mea — sure, 

That  madder  than  Orlan — do 

By  force  of  arms  he'd  cap— ture 

Toboso's  Duldne— a. 

Don't  stamp  your  hieroglyph — ics 

So  idly  on  your  scutch— eon, 

For  where  are  none  but  hon^-ors 

You'll,  maybe,  lose  the  rub— ber. 

1  These  verses,  are  truncated  and  purposely  vague  and  bombastic  in  the  original. 
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Be  humble  in  thy  call — ing. 

And  none  will  mock  thee  bawl— ing— 

*^  Here^s  Don  Alvaro  de  Lu— na  I " 

"  Here's  Hannibal  of  Car— thage  ! " 

"  Here's  Francis  King  from  Par- is," 

«  Complaining  of  his  for— tune! " 

Since  Heaven  is  not  will — ing 

That  thou  shouidst  come  out  learn— ed, 

As  John  Latine  the  ne— gro, 

Have  naught  to  do  with  Lat — in. 

Let  not  thy  wit  be  sprout— ing, 

No  philosophy  be  talk— ing. 

Lest  some  buffoon  there  twist — ^ing 

His  mouth,  though  ne'er  a  let— ter 

He  undersUnds,  be  rail— ing. 

Why  to  such  as  me  these  flow— ers? 
In  matters  hard,  don't  med— die, 

Nor  in  other's  loves  be  pry— ing. 

To  pass  by  without  stop — ping 

What's  not  your  own  is  wis — dom ; 

For  he  who  jests  at  ran — dom 

May  have  the  jest  on's  nod — die ; 

So  still  thy  thoughts  be  giv— ing 

To  learn  how  fcime  is  got — ^ten ; 

For  he  who  prints  a  fol— ly 

Incurs  a  cess  etern— al. 
Take  heed  that  it  is  mad — ness 

In  a  house  of  glass  when  liv— ing 

In  hand  to  gather  peb — bles 

To  fling  them  at  your  neigh — bor. 

The  wise  man  should  be  care— fill 

In  books  which  he  compos— es 

The  wit  should  run  with  lead— en 

Feet,  for  if  he's  writ — ing 

Stuff  for  silly  maid— ens 

He  writes  for  fools  and  nin— nies. 

Amadis  of  Gaul  to  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha 

Thou,  that  my  tearful  life  didst  imitate 

When  I  took  me  disdained  and  all-forlorn 

To  Pefia  Pobre's  rugged  sides  to  mourn, 
From  joy  to  penitence  reduced  by  fate ; 
O  thou,  who  didst  thy  raging  thirst  abate 

From  thine  eyes'  fountain,  though  to  one  not  bom 

Saltish  the  drink ;  who  tin  and  plate  didst  scorn 
And  on  the  ground  what  the  ground  gave  didst  eat : 
Live  thou  secure  that  to  eternity, 
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At  least  80  long  as  on  this  terrene  sphere 
His  steeds  the  ruddy  god  of  day  doth  pride, 
Thy  name  for  valor  shall  renowned  be, 
Thy  land  the  first  among  all  lands  appear, 
Thy  learned  author  stand  alone  unique. 

Don  Belianis  op  Greece  to  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha 

I  tore,  I  slashed,  I  bruised,  I  did  and  said 

More  than  in  all  the  world  did  errant  knight ; 

Dexterous  and  brave  and  proud  was  I  in  fight, 
A  thousand  wrongs  avenged  and  myriads  sped. 
My  feats  by  fame  eteme  are  hallowed ; 

A  lover  delicate  and  eke  polite ; 

A  dwarf  was  every  giant  in  my  sight ; 
Each  law  of  the  dudlo  I  obeyed. 
Dame  Fortune  prostrate  at  my  feet  I  kept. 

And  by  the  forelock  bold  Opportunity 

I  willy-nilly  dragged  to  do  my  will. 

But  though  always  my  soaring  luck  o^erleapt 

The  crescent  moon,  thy  prowesses  and  thee, 
O  Quixote  !  mighty  knight,  I  envy  still. 

Gandalin,  Squire  op  Amadis  op  Gaul,  to  Sancho  Panza,  Squire 
OF  Don  Quixote 

Illustrious  wight,  all  hail  I    When  fate  did  place 

Thee  in  thy  trade  of  squire,  thou  bore  thee  there 

So  sweetly  cunning  and  so  debonair 
That  naught  thou  didst  thy  calling  to  disgrace ; 
Nor  spade  nor  reaping-hook  did  fly  in  face 

Of  errant  enterprise,  and  now  there  are 

In  use  thy  squire-simplidties  which  bear 
The  haughty  down  who  would  the  moon  de&ce. 
Thine  ass  I  envy,  and  no  less  thy  name. 

Thy  wallets  equally  I  envy  thee. 
Thy  provender  which  proves  thy  providence. 
Once  more,  O  Sancho,  hail !  thou  man  of  fame ; 

Our  Spanish  Ovid,  of  his  courtesy. 
Doth  kiss  thy  crown  to  do  thee  reverence. 

From  Donoso,  a  mixed  Fat  and  Lean  Poet,  to  Sancho  Panza 

The  squire  am  I,  high  Sancho  Pan— za. 
Of  Quixote,  Knight  Manche — gan ; 
I  took  French  leave,  and  cut  my  luck— y. 
To  live  in  quietness  discreet — ly ; 
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For  our  taciturn  Viiladie— go 
All  his  politic  state  rea — sons 
Were  summed  up  in  sedu — sion. 
As  was  perceived  by  Celesti — ^na, 
Than  which^s  no  book  divin — er 
If  its  nature  were  less  nak--ed. 

To   ROZINANTE 

I  am  the  fiimous  Rozinan — te, 
Great  grandson  of  great  Bavie— ca ; 
I  for  my  sins  of  lean — ness 
Was  given  to  Don  Quixo— te. 
Sluggishly  I  ran  my  match — es 
But  never  missed  my  feed  of  bar-^ey, 
For  this  I  learnt  from  Lazari — llo 
When  the  wine  he  would  be  steal — ^ing 
And  gave  the  straw  to  his  blind  mas — ter. 

Orlando  Furioso  to  Don  Quixote  op  La  Mancha 

If  thou  wert  not  a  peer,  thou  hadst  no  peer 

Who  midst  ten  thousand  peers  might  well  be  one  ! 

And  where  thou  wast,  there  peers  could  sure  be  none. 
Thou  conqueror  unconquered,  conquered  ne^er  I 
Orlando  hight  am  I,  in  arms  thy  fere, 

Quixote  !  —  by  false  Angelica  undone, 

The  trophies  of  whose  might  Oblivion, 
Offered  at  glory^s  shrine,  itself  did  spare. 
I  cannot  be  thy  peer,  for  peerlessness 

Is  to  thy  prowess  due,  and  to  thy  fi&me. 
Though  equally  with  me  thy  head  thou  lost : 
Yet  mine  thou  mayst  be,  for  in  Heathenesse 

No  Scythian  fierce  or  lion  thou  e^er  didst  tame. 
And  love  doth  make  us  peer,  in  love  both  crossed. 

The  Knight  of  the  Sun  to  Don  Quixote  op  La  Mancha 

My  sword  with  yours,  O  Quixote,  could  not  vie, 

Spanish  Alfebo  !  curious  courtier ; 

Nor  arm  of  mine  with  yours,  though  wont  to  flare 
Like  levin-brand  where  days  are  bom  and  die. 
Empires  I  spumed,  and  the  proud  monarchy 

Which  the  red  Orient  offered  I  foresware, 

The  sovran  fiaice  of  Claridiana  fair  — 
The  bright  Aurora  of  my  heart — to  see. 
I  loved  her  through  a  portent  strange  and  rare, 

And  absent  in  her  mishap,  the  very  hell 
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Quaked  at  my  arm  that  did  its  fury  tame. 
But  you,  illustrious  Goth!  thy  name  a4r 
Your  Dulcinea  through  the  world  doth  tell, 
As  she  by  you  hath  won  wit,  honesty,  and  fi&me. 


Don  Solisdan  to  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha 

What  though  you  have  by  fools  befooled  been, 
And  nonsense  with  your  pate  has  havoc  played. 
Yet  none  shall  e'er,  Sir  Quixote,  dare  upbraid 

You  for  a  man  of  deeds  or  foul  or  mean : 

Your  works  shall  be  your  witnesses,  I  ween. 
For  setting  right  the  wronged  was  your  trade, 
Wherein  a  thousand  times  well  cudgeled 

Ye  were,  by  caitiffs  vile  and  rogues  obscene ; 

And  if  your  mistress,  beauteous  Dulcinea, 
Of  promised  love  did  your  fond  hope  defraud 
Nor  kindly  to  your  woeful  suit  did  prove  her ; 

Let  this  your  comfort  be,  your  grief  to  cheer. 
That  Sancho  Panza  was  a  sorry  bawd ; 
He  foolish,  cruel  she,  and  you  no  lover. 

Dialogue  between  Bavieca  and  Rozinante 

B.  What  ails  thee,  Rozinante,  art  so  lean  ?  — 
R.   Because  I  travel  aye,  and  never  eat. 
B.   Is  there  for  thee  no  straw  nor  barley  then?— 
R.   Ne'er  a  bit  of  either  from  my  lord  I  get. 
B.   Aroint  thee,  with  thy  ass's  tongue  obscene. 

That  doth  thy  master  kind  vituperate!  — 
R.   *Tis  he,  from  cradle  to  his  winding-sheet 
Was  ass,  I  trow,  as  in  his  love  was  seen. 
B.  Is  love  a  folly  ? — R.   Sure,  'tis  no  wit. 
B.  Thou  art  a  cynic.  —R.   Tis  because  I'm  hungry. 
B.  Complainest  of  squire? — R.   Faith,  that  complaint's  too 
scanty ; 

For  why  the  author  of  my  pains  acquit?  — 

Both  squire  and  lord  in  this  your  Errant-mongery 

Are  hacks  as  sure  as  e'er  was  Rozinante. 
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TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BfejAR 

ON  the  faith  of  the  good  reception  and  honor  which  your  Excel- 
lency accords  to  every  kind  of  books,  like  a  Prince  so  well 
disposed  to  favor  the  liberal  arts,  more  especially  those  which  are  not 
abased  to  the  service  and  profit  of  the  vulgar,  I  have  resolved  to 
publish  the  "  Ingenious  Gentleman  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha  " 
under  the  shelter  of  your  Excellency's  most  illustrious  name,  whom, 
with  the  reverence  due  to  so  much  greatness,  I  beseech  that  you 
may  graciously  receive  into  your  protection,  in  order  that,  under 
your  shadow,  although  denuded  of  that  precious  ornament  of  ele- 
gance and  erudition  with  which  the  works  composed  in  the  houses 
of  the  learned  are  wont  to  go  clothed,  he  may  venture  in  safety  to 
face  the  opinion  of  some  who,  not  contained  in  the  bounds  of  their 
ignorance,  are  accustomed  to  condemn  the  labors  of  others  with 
more  of  rigor  and  less  of  justice. 

Your  Excellency's  wisdom,  having  regard  to  my  good  intent,  will 
not,  I  trust,  disdain  the  poorness  of  this  humble  offering. 

MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA. 
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DON   QUIXOTE   DE   LA   MANCHA 
Part  First 

CHAPTER  I 

Which  treats  of  the  condition  and  way  of  life  of  the  famous  gentle- 
man,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha 

IN  a  certain  village  of  La  Mancha,  whose  name  I  will  not 
recall,  there  lived  not  long  ago  a  gentleman, — one  of 
those  who  keep  a  lance  in  the  rack,  an  ancient  target,  a 
lean  hackney,  and  a  greyhound  for  coursing.  A  mess  of  some- 
what more  beef  than  mutton,  a  salad  on  most  nights,  a  hotch- 
potch on  Saturdays,  lentils  on  Fridays,  with  the  addition  of  a 
pigeon  on  Sundays,  consumed  three  parts  of  his  substance.  The 
rest  of  it  was  spent  on  a  doublet  of  fine  broadcloth,  a  pair  of 
velvet  breeches  for  holidays,  with  slippers  of  the  same,  and 
his  homespun  of  the  finest,  with  which  he  decked  himself  on 
week-days.  He  kept  at  home  a  housekeeper,  who  was  past 
forty,  and  a  niece  who  had  not  reached  twenty,  besides  a  lad 
for  the  field  and  market,  who  saddled  the  nag  and  handled 
the  pruning-hook. 

The  age  of  our  gentleman  bordered  upon  fifty  years.  He 
was  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  spare  of  flesh,  dry  of  visage, 
a  great  early  riser,  and  a  lover  of  the  chase.  They  affirm 
that  his  surname  was  Quejada  or  Quesada  (and  in  this  there 
is  some  variance  among  the  authors  who  treat  of  the  matter), 
although  by  very  probable  conjectures  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  he  was  called  Quijana.  But  this  is  of  small  import  to 
our  story ;  enough  that  in  the  telling  of  it  we  swerve  not  a  jot 
from  the  truth. 

Be  it  known  then  that  this  gentleman  above  mentioned, 
during  the  interval  that  he  was  idle,  which  was  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year,  gave  himself  up  to  the  reading  of  books  of 
chivalries,  with  so  much  fervor  and  relish  that  he  almost 
entirely  neglected  the  exercise  of  the  chase  and  even  the 
management  of  his  estate.  And  to  such  a  pitch  did  his 
curiosity  and  infatuation  reach  that  he  sold  many  acres  of 
arable  land  in  order  to  buy  romances  of  chivalry  to  read ;  and 
so  he  brought  home  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  procure. 
And  of  all  none  seemed  to  him  so  good  as  those  composed 
by  the  famous  Feliciano  de  Silva,  for  their  brilliancy  of  style, 
and  those  entangled  sentences  seemed  to  him  to  be  very 
pearls ;  and  especially  when  he  came  to  read  of  the  passages 
of  love  and  cartels  of  defiance,  wherein  he  often  found  writ- 
ten things  like  these :  "  The  reason  of  the  unreason  which  is 
done  to  my  reason  in  such  wise  my  reason  debilitates,  that 
with  reason  I  complain  of  your  beauteousness."  And  also 
when  he  read :  "  The  lofty  heavens  which  of  your  divinity  do 
divinely  fortify  you  with  the  constellations,  and  make  you 
deserver  of  the  deserts  which  your  mightiness  deserves." 

Over  these  reasons  our  poor  gentleman  lost  his  senses,  and 
he  used  to  keep  awake  at  night  in  trying  to  comprehend 
them  and  in  plucking  out  their  meaning,  which  not  Aristotle 
himself  could  extract  or  understand,  were  he  to  come  to  life 
for  that  special  purpose.  He  did  not  much  fancy  the  wounds 
which  Don  Belianis  gave  and  received ;  for  he  thought  that, 
however  potent  were  the  surgeons  who  had  healed  him,  the 
knight  could  not  but  have  his  face  and  all  his  body  full  of 
scars  and  marks.  Nevertheless,  he  praised  in  the  author  the 
ending  of  his  book  with  the  promise  of  that  interminable 
adventure,  and  ofttimes  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  take 
up  the  pen,  and  put  a  finish  to  it  in  good  earnest,  as  is  there 
proposed.  And  doubtless  he  would  have  done  so ;  aye,  and 
gone  through  with  it,  had  not  other  greater  and  more  lasting 
thoughts  diverted  his  mind. 

Many  times  he  held  dispute  with  the  priest  of  his  village 
(who  was  a  learned  man,  a  graduate  of  Siguenza)  as  to  who 
should  have  been  the  better  knight,  Palmerin  of  England  or 
Amadis  of  Gaul ;  though  Master  Nicholas,  the  barber  of  the 
same  village,  was  used  to  say  that  none  came  up  to  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun,  and  that  if  any  one  could  compare  with  him  it 
was  Don  Galaor,  brother  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  for  he  had  a 
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very  accommodating  temper  for  everything ;  he  was  no  pru- 
dish cavalier,  nor  such  a  sniveler  as  his  brother,  nor  in  the 
article  of  valor  any  behind  him. 

In  fine,  our  gentleman  was  so  absorbed  in  these  studies 
that  he  passed  his  nights  reading  from  eve  to  dawn  and  his 
days  from  dark  to  dusk ;  and  so  with  little  sleep  and  much 
study  his  brain  dried  up,  to  the  end  that  he  lost  his  wits. 
He  filled  himself  with  the  imagination  of  all  that  he  read  in 
the  books;  with  enchantments,  with  quarrels,  battles,  chal- 
lenges, wounds,  amorous  plaints,  loves,  torments,  and  follies 
impossible.  And  so  assured  was  he  of  the  truth  of  all  that 
mass  of  fantastic  inventions  of  which  he  read  that  for  him 
there  was  no  other  history  in  the  world  so  certain.  He  would 
say  that  the  Cid  Ruy  Diez  must  have  been  a  good  knight,  but 
not  to  be  named  with  the  Knight  of  the  Flaming  Sword,  who 
only  with  one  back-stroke  had  severed  two  fierce  and  mon- 
strous giants  through  the  middle.  He  better  liked  Bernardo 
del  Carpio,  because  at  Roncesvalles  he  had  slain  Orlando  the 
Enchanted,  availing  himself  of  Hercules's  trick  when  he  throt- 
tled Anteus,  son  of  Terra,  in  his  arms.  He  spoke  very  well 
of  the  giant  Morgante,  because  of  that  gigantesque  brood 
who  are  all  arrogant  and  uncivil,  this  alone  was  affable  and 
well-mannered.  But,  above  all,  he  esteemed  Rinaldo  of  Mon- 
talvan,  especially  when  he  saw  him  sally  from  his  castle  and 
rob  all  he  met,  and  when  in  Heathenrie  he  stole  that  idol  of 
Mahound  which  was  all  of  gold,  as  his  history  tells.  As  for 
the  traitor  Galalon,  for  a  volley  of  kicks  at  him  he  would 
have  given  his  housekeeper,  —  aye,  and  his  niece  to  boot. 
In  short,  his  wits  utterly  wrecked,  he  fell  into  the  strangest 
delusion  ever  madman  conceived  in  the  world,  and  this  was, 
that  it  was  fitting  and  necessary  for  him,  as  he  thought,  both 
for  the  augmenting  of  his  honor  and  the  service  of  the  state, 
to  make  himself  a  knight  errant,  and  travel  through  the  world 
with  his  armor  and  his  horse  seeking  for  adventures,  and  to 
exercise  himself  in  all  that  he  had  read  that  the  knight  errant 
practised,  redressing  all  kinds  of  wrong,  and  placing  himself 
in  perils  and  passes  by  the  surmounting  of  which  he  might 
achieve  an  everlasting  name  and  fame.  Already  the  poor 
man  imagined  himself,  by  the  valor  of  his  arm,  crowned  with, 
at  the  least,  the  Empire  of  Trebizond.     And  so,  with  these 
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imaginations  so  delightful,  rapt  in  the  strange  zest  with  which 
they  inspired  him,  he  made  haste  to  give  effect  to  what  he 
desired.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  furbish  up  some  armor 
which  had  belonged  to  his  great-grandfathers,  which,  eaten 
with  rust  and  covered  with  mold,  had  lain  for  ages  where  it 
had  been  put  away  and  forgotten,  in  a  corner.  He  scoured 
and  dressed  it  as  well  as  he  was  able,  but  he  saw  that  it  had 
one  great  defect,  which  was  that  there  was  no  covered  hel- 
met, but  only  a  simple  morion  or  head-piece.  This  his  inge- 
nuity supplied,  for,  with  pieces  of  pasteboard,  he  fashioned  a 
sort  of  half-beaver,  which,  fitted  to  the  morion,  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  a  complete  helmet.  The  fact  is  that,  to  prove 
it  to  be  strong  and  able  to  stand  the  chance  of  a  sword-cut, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  gave  it  a  couple  of  strokes,  demolish- 
ing with  the  very  first,  in  a  moment,  what  had  cost  him  a 
week  to  make.  The  ease  with  which  he  had  knocked  it  to 
pieces  not  seeming  to  him  good,  in  order  to  secure  himself 
against  this  danger  he  set  to  making  it  anew,  fitting  some 
bars  of  iron  within  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  him  satisfied 
with  his  defense ;  and  without  caring  to  make  a  fresh  trial 
of  it  he  constituted  and  accepted  it  for  a  very  perfect  good 
helmet.  He  went  then  to  inspect  his  nag,  a  beast  which, 
though  it  had  more  quarters  than  there  are  in  a  real,  and 
more  blemishes  than  the  horse  of  Gonela,  which  tantum  pellis 
et  ossafuity  appeared  to  him  to  surpass  Alexander's  Bucepha- 
lus and  the  Cid's  Bavieca.  Four  days  were  spent  by  our 
gentleman  in  meditating  on  what  name  to  give  him ;  for,  as 
he  said  to  himself,  it  was  not  right  that  the  steed  of  knight 
so  famous,  and  in  himself  so  good,  should  be  without  a  rec- 
ognized appellation ;  and  therefore  he  endeavored  to  fit  him 
with  one  which  should  signify  what  he  had  been  prior  to  his 
belonging  to  a  knight  errant,  and  what  he  was  then ;  since  he 
thought  it  but  right  that,  the  master  having  changed  his 
condition,  the  horse  should  also  change  his  name,  and  get 
him  one  sublime  and  high-sounding,  as  befitted  the  new  order 
and  the  new  oflSce  which  he  professed.  And  so,  after  many 
names  which  he  devised,  effaced,  and  rejected,  amended, 
remade,  and  unmade  in  his  mind  and  fancy,  finally  he  de- 
cided to  call  him  Rozinante  —  a  name,  in  his  opinion,  lofty, 
".onorous,  and  significative  of  what  his  animal  had  been  when 
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he  was  a  common  hackney,  previous  to  his  becoming  what  he 
now  was, — before,  and  in  front  of,  all  the  hackneys  in  the 
world. 

Having  given  to  his  horse  a  name  so  much  to  his  liking, 
he  then  desired  to  give  one  to  himself,  and  the  thinking  of 
this  cost  him  eight  other  days.  At  last  he  decided  to  call 
himself  Don  Quixote ;  whereupon  the  authors  of  this  truth- 
ful history,  as  has  been  said,  have  found  occasion  to  affirm 
that  his  name  was  Quijada,  and  not  Quesada,  as  others  would 
have  it  Then  recollecting  that  the  valorous  Amadis  was  not 
contented  with  calling  himself  simply  Amadis,  but  added  the 
name  of  his  kingdom  and  native  country,  to  make  it  famous, 
taking  the  name  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  so  he  desired,  like  a  good 
knight,  to  add  to  his  own  the  name  of  his  native  land,  and 
call  himself  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  whereby,  to  his 
seeming,  he  made  lively  proclamation  of  his  lineage  and  his 
country,  and  honored  it  by  taking  his  surname  therefrom. 

His  armor  then  being  cleaned,  his  morion  manufactured 
into  a  helmet,  a  name  g^ven  to  his  horse,  and  himself  con- 
firmed with  a  new  one,  it  struck  him  that  he  lacked  nothing 
else  than  to  look  for  a  lady  of  whom  to  be  enamored ;  for 
the  knight  errant  without  amours  was  a  tree  without  leaves 
and  without  fruit,  and  a  body  without  soul.  He  would  say 
to  himself:  "Were  I,  for  my  sins,  or  through  good  luck, 
to  encounter  hereabouts  some  giant,  as  usually  happens  to 
knights  errant,  and  to  overthrow  him  at  the  onset,  or  cleave 
him  through  the  middle  of  his  body,  or,  in  fine,  vanquish  him 
and  make  him  surrender,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  some 
one  to  whom  to  send  him  as  a  present,  that  he  might  enter 
and  bend  the  knee  before  my  sweet  mistress,  and  say  with 
humble  and  subdued  voice :  *  I,  lady,  am  the  giant  Caraculi- 
ambro,  lord  of  the  island  of  Malindramia,  whom  the  never- 
to-be-praised-as-he-deserves  knight  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha 
vanquished  in  single  combat,  —  he  who  hath  commanded  me 
to  present  myself  before  your  grace  that  your  highness  may 
dispose  of  me  at  your  pleasure.'  " 

Oh,  how  our  good  knight  was  pleased  with  himself  when 
he  had  delivered  this  speech !  And  the  more  when  he  found 
one  to  whom  to  give  the  name  of  his  lady.  It  happened,  as 
the  belief  is,  that  in  a  village  near  his  own  there  was  a  well- 
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looking  peasant  girl,  with  whom  he  once  had  fallen  in  love, 
though  it  is  understood  that  she  never  knew  it  or  had  proof 
thereof.  Her  name  was  Aldonza  Lorenzo,  and  upon  her  he 
judged  it  fit  to  bestow  the  title  of  mistress  of  his  fancy ;  and, 
seeking  for  her  a  name  which  should  not  much  belie  her  own, 
and  yet  incline  and  approach  to  that  of  a  princess  or  great 
lady,  he  decided  to  call  her  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  for  she 
was  a  native  of  £1  Toboso  —  a  name,  in  his  opinion,  musical, 
romantic,  and  significant,  as  were  all  which  he  had  given  to 
himself  and  his  belongings. 
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CHAPTER  II 

Which  treats  of  the  First  ScUly  which  the  Ingenious  Don  Quixote 
made  from  his  village 

THESE  preparations  having  been  made,  our  gentleman 
determined  to  wait  no  longer  to  put  his  scheme  into  exe- 
cution, being  spurred  thereto  by  the  thought  that  his 
tardiness  was  causing  a  loss  to  the  world,  seeing  the  grievances 
there  were  to  redress,  the  wrongs  to  right,  the  errors  to  amend, 
the  abuses  to  correct,  and  the  debts  to  pay  off.  Therefore, 
without  imparting  his  design  to  any  person,  and  without 
being  seen  by  anybody,  one  morning  before  dawn  (it  was  one 
of  the  hot  days  in  the  month  of  July)  he  armed  himself  in  all 
his  armor,  mounted  upon  Rozinante,  donned  his  ill-framed 
head-gear,  braced  on  his  shield,  seized  his  lance,  and  by  the 
back  gate  of  the  yard  sallied  out  into  the  plain,  overjoyed  to 
perceive  with  how  much  ease  he  had  made  a  beginning  of 
his  fair  design.  But  scarce  did  he  find  himself  in  the  open 
plain  when  a  terrible  thought  assailed  him,  and  such  as  well- 
nigh  made  him  give  up  the  enterprise  as  soon  as  it  was 
begun.  This  was  the  recollection  that  he  was  not  a  dubbed 
knight,  and  thus,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  chivalry,  he 
neither  could  nor  should  take  arms  against  any  knight;  and 
even  if  he  had  been  one,  he  was  bound  as  a  novice  to  wear 
plain  armor,  without  device  on  the  shield  until  he  had  gained 
one  by  his  prowess.  These  reflections  made  him  falter  in 
his  purpose,  but,  his  frenzy  prevailing  over  every  other  argu- 
ment, he  proposed  to  have  himself  dubbed  knight  by  the  first 
man  he  met,  in  imitation  of  many  who  had  done  the  like  as 
he  had  read  in  the  books  by  which  he  was  so  much  influ- 
enced. As  touching  the  plain  armor,  he  purposed,  when  he 
had  leisure,  to  scour  his  so  that  it  should  be  whiter  than 
ermine.  And  with  this  he  quieted  himself  and  pursued  his 
way,  taking  no  other  road  than  such  as  his  horse  pleased, 
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in  the  belief  that  therein  consisted  the  force  of  adven- 
tures. 

Journeying  along,  our  brand  new  adventurer  talked  to 
himself. as  he  went,  saying:  "Who  doubts  but  that,  in  the 
ages  to  come,  when  the  true  history  of  my  famous  feats  shall 
issue  to  the  light,  the  sage  who  writes  of  them  will,  when  he 
comes  to  recount  this  my  first  sally,  so  early  in  the  morning, 
put  it  in  this  manner  :  — 

"  *  Scarce  had  the  rubicund  Apollo  shed  over  the  face  of  the 
broad  and  spacious  earth  the  golden  threads  of  his  beauteous 
locks,  and  scarce  had  the  tiny,  painted  birdlings,  with  their 
forked  tongues,  saluted  with  sweet  and  honeyed  melody  the 
coming  of  the  roseate  Aurora,  who,  deserting  the  smooth 
couch  of  her  jealous  husband,  displayed  herself  to  mortals 
through  the  portals  and  balconies  of  the  Manchegan  horizon, 
when  the  famous  knight,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  quit- 
ting the  slothful  down,  mounted  his  famous  steed  Rozinante 
and  commenced  to  journey  by  the  ancient  and  renowned 
Plain  of  Montiel ' "  (and  true  it  was  that  by  that  way  he  was 
traveling).  And  he  continued,  saying :  "  Happy  the  age, 
and  happy  the  time  in  which  shall  be  made  public  these 
famous  feats  of  mine,  worthy  of  being  engraven  in  brass, 
sculptured  in  marble,  and  painted  in  pictures  for  a  memorial 
in  future.  O  thou,  sage  enchanter,  whoever  thou  mayest  be, 
who  art  destined  to  be  the  chronicler  of  this  unparalleled  his- 
tory, I  beseech  thee  forget  not  my  good  Rozinante,  forever 
companion  of  mine  in  all  my  journeys  and  courses ! " 

Presently  he  cried  again,  as  though  he  were  really  enam- 
ored :  "  O  Princess  Dulcinea,  mistress  of  this  captive  heart ! 
Sore  wrong  have  you  wrought  me  in  casting  me  oflF  and 
afflicting  me  with  the  cruel  rigor  of  your  mandate  not  to  ap- 
pear before  your  beauteousness.  Vouchsafe,  lady,  to  bear  in 
mind  this  your  vassal  heart,  which  suffers  pangs  so  grievous 
for  the  love  of  you." 

With  these  he  went  stringing  other  rhapsodies,  all  in  the 
fashion  of  those  which  his  books  had  taught  him,  imitating 
as  well  as  he  was  able  their  language.  And  he  rode  on  so 
leisurely,  and  the  sun  became  so  hot,  that  it  was  enough  to 
melt  his  brains,  had  he  possessed  any.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  that  day  he  journeyed  without  meeting  anything  worthy 
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of  mention,  at  which  he  was  in  despair,  for  he  longed  on  the 
instant  to  encounter  some  one  with  whom  he  might  make 
trial  of  the  might  of  his  strong  arm.  There  are  authors  who 
say  that  the  first  adventure  which  befell  him  was  that  of  the 
Puerto  Lapice ;  others  hold  it  was  that  of  the  windmills ;  but 
that  which  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  on  this  point,  and 
which  I  have  found  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  La  Mancha,  is 
that  he  rode  all  that  day,  and  at  nightfall  his  nag  and  himself 
found  themselves  tired  and  dying  of  hunger.  Looking  round 
on  every  side  to  see  if  he  might  discover  some  castle  or  shep- 
herd's cot  where  he  might  take  shelter  and  supply  his  press- 
ing wants,  he  descried  not  far  off  from  the  road  on  which  he 
was  traveling  an  inn,  which  to  him  seemed  as  a  star  to  guide 
him  to  the  portals  if  not  to  the  palaces  of  his  redemption. 
Quickening  his  pace,  he  reached  it  just  as  night  set  in. 
There  chanced  to  be  standing  at  the  door  two  young  women 
adventurers,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Seville  with  some 
muleteers,  who  had  happened  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
inn  that  evening.  And  since,  to  our  adventurer,  all  that  he 
thought,  saw,  or  imagined  seemed  to  be  done  and  pass  after 
the  manner  of  what  he  had  read,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  inn 
he  made  himself  believe  that  it  was  a  castle  with  its  four 
towers  and  spires  of  shining  silver,  nor  wanting  drawbridge 
and  moat  and  all  the  appurtenances  with  which  such  castles 
are  painted.  Arriving  at  the  inn,  which  to  his  mind  was  a 
castle,  when  still  a  little  way  off  he  drew  bridle  on  Rozinante, 
awaiting  some  dwarf  to  plant  himself  on  the  battlements  and 
with  a  trumpet  to  announce  that  a  knight  to  the  castle  was 
coming.  But  when  he  perceived  that  they  delayed,  and  that 
Rozinante  was  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  stable,  he  went  up  to 
the  inn  door,  where  he  saw  the  two  wanton  lasses  standing, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  two  lovely  damsels  or  two  graceful 
dames,  taking  their  recreation  at  the  castle  gate.  Just  then 
it  happened  that  a  swineherd,  who  was  collecting  from  the 
stubbles  a  drove  of  hogs  (saving  your  presence  for  calling 
them  so),  sounded  a  horn,  at  which  signal  they  mustered ; 
and  on  the  instant  there  was  represented  what  Don  Quixote 
looked  for,  which  was  that  some  dwarf  was  giving  notice  of 
his  approach.  And  so,  with  prodigious  complacency,  he  went 
up  to  the  window  and  to  those  ladies,  who,  when  they  saw 
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coming  towards  them  a  man  thus  accoutered  m  armor,  with 
lance  and  shield,  were  for  flying  all  in  fear  within  the  inn. 

But  Don  Quixote,  gathering  by  their  retreat  that  they  were 
frightened,  raising  his  vizor  of  pasteboard  and  disclosing  his 
lean  and  dusty  countenance,  with  a  courteous  mien  and  a 
placid  voice,  exclaimed :  "  Let  your  graces  fly  not,  nor  dread 
any  scathe,  for  with  the  order  of  chivalry  which  I  profess  it 
doth  not  consist  or  comport  to  do  aught  to  any,  more  especially 
to  maidens  so  exalted  as  your  appearance  proclaims  you  to  be." 

The  wenches  stared  at  him,  and  when  they  sought  with  all 
their  eyes  to  make  out  the  face  which  that  sorry  vizor  en- 
shrouded, they  could  not  contain  their  laughter,  so  that  Don 
Quixote  came  to  be  nettled  and  said  to  them :  "  Civility  well 
becomes  the  beautiful ;  and  the  laugh  which  proceeds  from  a 
light  cause  is,  furthermore,  great  foolishness ;  but  this  I  say 
to  you  not  to  offend  you  nor  to  incur  your  displeasure,  for  my 
intent  is  no  other  than  to  do  you  service." 

This  language,  which  was  unintelligible  to  the  ladies,  and 
the  uncouth  aspect  of  our  knight,  increased  their  laughter, 
which  angered  him  the  more ;  and  it  would  have  gone  much 
farther  if  at  this  moment  the  innkeeper  had  not  come  out —  a 
man  who,  through  being  very  fat,  was  very  pacific.  He,  seeing 
that  grotesque  figfure,  accoutered  with  arms  so  discordant  as 
were  the  lance,  shield,  and  coat  of  armor,  with  the  manner  of 
riding,  was  on  the  point  of  keeping  the  wenches  company  in 
their  demonstrations  of  mirth.  But,  in  sooth,  being  afraid  of 
that  mass  of  warlike  material,  he  decided  to  speak  him  fairly, 
so  accosted  him  thus :  "  If  your  worship.  Sir  Knight,  is  in 
quest  of  a  lodging,  saving  a  bed  (for  in  this  inn  there  is  none), 
everything  else  will  be  found  in  great  plenty." 

Don  Quixote,  noting  the  humility  of  the  governor  of  the 
fortress  (for  such  he  took  the  innkeeper  and  the  inn  to  be), 
responded :  "  For  me.  Sir  Castellan,  whatever  you  will  shall 

suffice,  for  — 

^  *  My  ornaments  are  arms, 
My  rest  the  battle-fray.' " 

The  host  thought  that  the  knight  had  called  him  a  Castilian 
because  he  looked  like  one  of  the  thieves  of  Castile,  although 
he  was  an  Andalusian  and  from  the  San  Lucar  haunts,  no 
less  a  thief  than  Cacus  or  less  tricky  than  student  or  page. 
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And  so  he  replied :  "  According  to  that  — 

***  Your  couch  shall  be  the  flinty  rock, 
Your  sleep  to  watch  alway  * ; 

and,  it  being  so,  your  worship  can  safely  alight  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  in  this  cottage  matter  and  occasion  for  not 
sleeping  a  whole  twelvemonth,  not  to  say  one  night" 

Saying  this  he  went  to  hold  Don  Quixote's  stirrup,  who 
dismounted  with  great  difficulty  and  effort,  for  he  had  not 
broken  fast  all  day.  He  then  told  the  host  to  take  great 
care  of  his  steed,  for  it  was  the  best  bit  of  horseflesh  that 
ever  ate  bread  in  the  world.  The  innkeeper  looked  at  the 
beast,  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  as  good  as  Don 
Quixote  said,  nor  even  one  half ;  but  he  put  him  up  in  the 
stable,  and  returned  to  see  what  were  his  guest's  commands, 
whom  the  damsels  (for  they  were  now  reconciled)  were 
disarming.  They  took  ofif  his  breastplate  and  back-piece, 
but  they  could  not  extricate  him  from  his  gorget  nor  rid 
him  of  the  counterfeit  helmet,  which  was  fastened  with  green 
ribbons,  whose  knots  they  could  not  loose  without  cutting, 
to  which  he  would  by  no  means  consent.  So  he  remained 
all  that  night  with  his  helmet  on,  and  was  the  drollest  and 
strangest  figure  conceivable.  On  getting  out  of  his  armor, 
imagining  those  draggled  women  who  disarmed  him  to  be 
illustrious  ladies  and  dames  of  that  castle,  he  addressed  them 
with  much  gracefulness :  — 

<<  Never  sure  was  gallant  knight 

By  ladies  fair  so  well  attended, 
As  was  he,  Don  Quixote  hight, 

When  from  home  his  way  he  wended. 
Damsels  to  him  ministered 

And  Princesses  to  his  Rozinante  — 

which,  dear  ladies,  is  my  horse's  name,  and  Don  Quixote  of 
La  Mancha  mine,  although  it  had  not  been  my  intention  to 
declare  myself  until  the  feats  performed  in  your  service  and 
weal  should  discover  me.  The  necessity  of  accommodating 
to  the  present  occasion  that  old  romance  of  Lancelot  has  been 
the  cause  of  your  learning  my  name  out  of  all  season ;  but 
the  time  will  come  when  your  ladyships  may  command  me 
and  I  obey,  and  the  valor  of  mine  arm  disclose  the  desire  I 
have  to  serve  you." 
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The  wenches,  who  were  not  used  to  hear  harangues  like 
these,  answered  not  a  word,  only  asking  him  if  he  would 
please  to  eat  anything. 

"I  would  some  provand,  whatever  it  be,"  Don  Quixote 
replied,  "  for  I  apprehend  it  would  come  very  opportune." 

That  day  chanced  to  be  Friday,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
the  whole  inn  but  some  portions  of  stock-fish  which  in  that 
place  was  called  facetiously  little  trout.  They  asked,  if  his 
worship  would  haply  eat  little  trout,  for  there  was  no  other 
fish  they  could  give  him  to  eat. 

"So  there  be  many  troutlets,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"they  might  serve  for  one  trout,  for  it  is  the  same  to  me 
whether  they  give  me  eight  reals  severally  or  one  piece  of 
eight.  Moreover,  it  may  be  with  these  troutlets  as  with  veal, 
which  is  better  than  beef,  and  with  kid,  which  is  better  than 
goat ;  but  let  it  be  what  it  will,  so  that  it  comes  at  once,  for 
the  toil  and  burden  of  arms  cannot  be  borne  without  the 
government  of  the  stomach." 

They  set  the  table  at  the  inn  door  for  coolness,  and  the 
host  brought  the  knight  a  portion  of  ill-soaked  and  worse 
cooked  stock-fish,  and  a  loaf  black  and  grimy  as  his  armor. 
It  was  matter  of  much  laughter  to  see  him  eat,  for  as  he 
kept  his  helmet  on,  with  the  vizor  up,  he  could  put  nothing 
into  his  mouth  with  his  own  hands  without  assistaixce,  so  one 
of  the  damsels  performed  for  him  that  service.  But  to  give 
him  drink  was  impossible,  if  the  host  had  not  bored  a  reed 
and,  putting  one  end  into  the  knight's  mouth,  poured  wine 
down  the  other ;  and  all  this  Don  Quixote  patiently  endured 
rather  than  they  should  break  the  strings  of  his  helmet 

While  they  were  thus  engaged  there  chanced  to  come  to 
the  inn  a  sow-gelder,  and  as  he  arrived  he  blew  on  his  pipe 
of  reeds  four  or  five  times,  which  finally  confirmed  Don  Quix- 
ote in  the  belief  that  he  was  at  some  famous  castle,  and  that 
they  were  serving  him  with  music ;  that  the  stock-fish  was 
trout,  the  bread  of  the  finest  flour,  the  girls  fine  ladies,  and 
the  innkeeper  the  constable  of  that  castle ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  well  content  with  his  enterprise  and  sally.  But  that  which 
chiefly  distressed  him  was  the  not  finding  himself  a  full-made 
knight,  as  he  believed  that  he  could  not  lawfully  enter  into 
any  adventure  without  receiving  the  order  of  knighthood 
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Wherein  is  related  0ie  pleasant  method  by  which  Don  Quixote  got 
himself  dubbed  Knight 

TROUBLED  by  this  reflection,  Don  Quixote  cut  short 
his  scanty  pot-house  supper,  which  being  ended  he 
called  to  the  innkeeper,  and,  shutting  himself  with  him 
in  the  stable,  went  down  on  his  knees  before  him,  saying : 
"Never  will  I  rise  from  where  I  am,  valiant  knight,  until 
your  courtesy  shall  accord  me  the  boon  which  I  crave,  the 
which  shall  redound  to  your  praise  and  the  weal  of  the  human 
race." 

The  innkeeper,  seeing  his  guest  at  his  feet  and  hearing 
these  words,  was  confounded,  and  stared  at  him  without 
knowing  what  to  say  or  do.  He  implored  him  to  rise,  but 
in  vain,  until  he  promised  him  the  boon  which  was  besought. 
"  I  looked  for  no  less  from  your  exalted  magnificence,  kind 
sir,"  responded  Don  Quixote,  "  and  I  say  unto  you  that  the 
boon  I  have  sought  of  you,  and  is  of  your  liberality  granted 
to  me,  is  that  on  the  morning  of  to-morrow  you  should  dub 
me  knight ;  and  this  night,  in  the  chapel  of  this  your  castle, 
I  will  keep  vigil  of  my  arms,  and  on  the  morrow,  as  I  have 
said,  shall  be  accomplished  that  which  I  so  greatly  desire,  to 
the  end  that  I  may  be  able,  as  becometh  me,  to  go  through 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  seeking  for  adventures  on 
behalf  of  the  distressful,  as  pertains  to  the  obligation  of 
knighthood  and  knights  errant  such  as  I  am,  whose  heart  is 
bent  on  such  deeds." 

The  innkeeper,  who,  as  has  been  said,  was  somewhat  of  a 
trickster,  and  by  this  time  had  got  some  inkling  of  his  guest's 
lack  of  wits,  was  confirmed  in  his  suspicion  when  he  heard 
this  speech ;  and  in  order  to  have  some  sport  that  night  he 
determined  to  follow  him  up  in  his  humor.  So  he  told  our 
hero  that  there  was  much  propriety  in  what  he  desired,  and 
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that  such  a  proposal  was  natural  and  becoming  to  knights  so 
illustrious  as  he  seemed  to  be  and  as  his  gallant  presence 
indicated ;  that  he  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  had  been 
given  to  that  honorable  profession,  journeying  through  divers 
parts  of  the  world  looking  for  his  adventures,  not  omitting  the 
Fish  Market  of  Malaga,  the  Islets  of  Riarin,  the  Compass 
of  Seville,  the  Aqueduct  Square  of  Segovia,  the  Olive  Grove 
of  Valencia,  the  Precinct  of  Granada,  the  Strand  of  San 
Lucar,  the  Colt-fountain  of  Cordova,  the  Pot-houses  of 
Toledo,  and  various  other  slums,  where  he  had  exercised  the 
lightness  of  his  feet  and  the  dexterity  of  his  hands,  doing 
many  wrongs,  and  ending  by  causing  himself  to  be  known  in 
almost  every  police  office  and  court  in  Spain ;  and  at  the  last 
he  had  come  to  retire  to  that  castle  of  his,  where  he  lived 
upon  his  estate  and  that  of  other  persons,  entertaining  therein 
all  knights  errant  of  whatever  quality  or  condition  they  were, 
solely  out  of  the  great  affection  he  bore  them,  and  that  they 
might  share  with  him  their  substance  in  payment  of  his  good- 
will. He  told  Don  Quixote  also  that  there  was  no  chapel 
within  that  castle  where  he  could  watch  his  arms,  for  it  had 
been  pulled  down  to  be  rebuilt ;  but  that  in  a  case  of  necessity 
he  knew  that  a  vigil  might  be  kept  wherever  he  pleased,  and 
that  night  he  might  keep  his  watch  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle,  and  in  the  morning,  God  willing,  the  other  ceremonies 
might  be  performed  in  such  wise  as  to  leave  him  a  full-made 
knight,  as  much  a  knight  as  any  could  1>e  in  the  world.  He 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  money,  and  Don  Quixote  replied 
that  he  had  not  a  doit,  for  he  had  never  read  in  the  histories 
of  knights  errant  that  they  carried  any.  The  innkeeper 
assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken ;  he  granted  that  it  was 
not  written  in  the  histories,  the  authors  thereof  not  deeming 
it  necessary  to  mention  a  thing  so  obvious  and  so  needful  to 
take  with  one  as  money  and  clean  shirts ;  nevertheless,  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  such  were  not  taken,  and  therefore 
he  might  accept  it  for  certain  and  proved  that  all  knights 
errant  (of  which  so  many  of  the  books  were  full  and  witness) 
carried  purses  well  lined  against  what  might  happen,  and 
that  they  also  carried  shirts,  and  a  little  box  full  of  unguents 
to  heal  the  wounds  they  received.  For,  in  the  fields  and 
deserts  where  they  fought  and  came  out  wounded,  they  had 
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not  always  people  to  cure  them,  unless  they  retained  some 
learned  enchanter  as  friend  to  relieve  them  at  once,  bearing 
through  the  air  on  some  cloud  some  damsel  or  dwarf  with  a 
vial  of  water  of  such  virtue  that,  on  tasting  even  a  drop 
thereof,  in  a  trice  they  remained  whole  of  their  scars  and 
wounds,  as  if  they  had  never  received  any  damage.  In  de- 
fault of  this,  the  knights  of  old  took  assurance  that  their 
squires  were  provided  with  money  and  other  necessaries, 
such  as  lint  and  salves  for  healing ;  and  when  it  happened 
that  such  knights  had  no  squires,  of  which  the  cases  were  few 
and  rare,  they  themselves  carried  everything,  in  wallets  so 
very  fine  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  on  the  charger's  haunches, 
as  though  it  were  something  other  of  more  importance ;  for 
except  on  such  occasions  this  carrying  of  wsdlets  was  not 
much  admitted  among  knights  errant.  Wherefore  he  coun- 
seled Don  Quixote  —  though  as  his  godson,  as  he  was  so  soon 
to  be,  he  (the  innkeeper)  might  even  command  him  —  not  to 
travel  thenceforth  without  money  and  without  the  above-men- 
tioned requisites,  and  he  would  see  how  useful  they  were  to 
him  when  he  least  expected. 

Don  Quixote  promised  to  perform  all  that  was  recom- 
mended to  him  with  all  exactness;  whereupon  he  was 
enjoined  forthwith  to  keep  watch  over  his  armor  in  a  large 
yard  by  the  inn  side.  Collecting  the  pieces  all  together,  he 
placed  them  on  top  of  a  stone  trough  which  stood  near  a 
well,  and,  buckling  on  his  shield,  he  grasped  his  lance,  and 
began  with  a  jaunty  air  to  pace  in  front  of  the  trough,  it 
being  now  dark  when  he  commenced  his  exercise. 

The  landlord  told  all  who  were  staying  in  the  inn  of  his 
guest's  craze,  the  watching  of  the  armor,  and  the  dubbing  of 
knighthood  which  he  awaited.  Wondering  at  this  strange 
kind  of  madness,  they  went  to  look  at  him  from  afar,  and 
saw  him  sometimes  pacing  with  a  tranquil  mien,  sometimes 
resting  on  his  lance,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  armor,  from 
which  he  would  not  take  them  off  for  some  time.  The  night 
had  now  closed  in,  with  a  moon  of  such  brightness  that  she 
might  have  vied  with  him  who  lent  it  to  her,  so  that  whatever 
our  novice  did  could  be  plainly  seen  by  all.  Just  then  one  of 
the  muleteers  who  were  staying  in  the  inn,  wanting  to  give 
water  to  his  team,  found  it  necessary  to  remove  Don  Quixote's 
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armor  from  where  it  lay  on  the  trough.  The  knight,  seeing 
the  man  approach,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  ''O  thou, 
whosoever  thou  art,  rash  cavalier  I  who  comest  to  touch  the 
armor  of  the  most  valiant  errant  that  ever  girt  sword  on  him- 
self,—  take  heed  what  thou  doest,  and  touch  it  not,  if  thou 
wouldst  not  lose  thy  life  in  forfeit  of  thy  temerity ! " 

The  muleteer  paid  no  regard  to  these  words  (and  better  for 
him  it  had  been  had  he  regarded  them,  for  he  would  have 
assured  his  safety),  but,  taking  hold  of  the  armor  by  the 
straps,  flung  it  some  way  from  him.  When  Don  Quixote 
saw  this,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  addressing  himself, 
as  it  seemed,  to  his  Lady  Dulcinea  cried,  "  Succor  me,  mis- 
tress mine,  in  this  the  first  affront  which  is  offered  to  this 
enthralled  bosom :  let  not  your  favor  and  help  fail  me  in  this 
first  trial ! " 

And  uttering  these  and  other  such  words  and  loosing  his 
shield,  he  raised  his  lance  in  both  hands,  and  with  it  dealt 
such  a  mighty  blow  on  the  muleteer's  head  that  it  felled  him 
to  the  earth  in  such  ill  plight  that,  if  it  had  been  followed 
up  with  a  second,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  leech 
to  cure  him.  This  done,  Don  Quixote  collected  his  armor 
again,  and  resumed  his  walk  with  the  same  composure  as 
before.  Soon  after,  another  muleteer,  without  knowing  what 
had  passed  (for  the  flrst  still  lay  stunned),  came  up  with  the 
same  purpose  of  giving  water  to  his  mules,  and  was  going  to 
remove  the  armor  so  as  to  clear  the  trough,  when  Don 
Quixote,  without  speaking  a  word  or  asking  any  one's  favor, 
again  loosed  his  shield  and  again  raised  his  lance,  and  with- 
out breaking  it  made  more  than  three  pieces  of  the  second 
muleteer's  head.  At  the  noise  all  the  people  of  the  inn  ran 
out,  and  the  landlord  among  them.  Seeing  this,  Don  Quix- 
ote buckled  on  his  shield,  and,  setting  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
cried :  "  O  lady  of  beauty !  strength  and  vigor  of  this  debile 
heart !  now  is  the  hour  when  you  should  turn  the  eyes  of 
your  grandeur  on  this  your  captive  knight,  who  is  awaiting 
this  mighty  adventure  I  " 

Thereupon  he  seemed  to  himself  to  acquire  so  much  cour- 
age that  if  all  the  muleteers  in  the  world  had  assailed  him  he 
would  not  have  budged  a  foot.  The  companions  of  the 
wounded,  seeing  them  in  that  plight,  began  to  shower  stones 
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from  a  distance  upon  Don  Quixote,  who  sheltered  himself  as 
well  as  he  could  with  his  shield,  not  venturing  to  leave  the 
horse  trough  lest  he  should  seem  to  abandon  his  armor. 
The  innkeeper  called  out  to  them  to  leave  him  alone,  for  he 
had  told  them  already  that  it  was  a  madman,  and  being  mad 
he  would  be  scot-free  even  if  he  killed  them  alL  Don  Quix- 
ote also  cried  out  yet  louder,  calling  them  cowards  and  trai- 
tors, and  declaring  the  lord  of  the  castle  to  be  a  craven  and 
a  base-bom  knight  for  consenting  to  knights  errant  being 
so  treated,  and  that  if  he  himself  had  received  the  order  of 
knighthood  he  would  have  made  him  sensible  of  his  perfidy  : 
"  But  of  you,  base  and  vile  rabble,  I  make  no  account 
Shoot !  come  on  I  advance !  assail  me  as  much  as  ye  are 
able;  you  shall  see  the  penalty  you  have  to  pay  for  your 
folly  and  insolence !  " 

This  he  said  with  so  much  spirit  and  intrepidity  that  he 
struck  all  who  heard  him  with  a  terrible  fear ;  partly  there- 
fore, and  partly  on  account  of  the  host's  persuasions,  they 
left  off  pelting  him,  and  he  on  his  part  permitted  them  to 
carry  off  their  wounded,  returning  to  the  vigil  of  his  arms 
with  the  same  calmness  and  composure  as  before. 

These  pranks  of  his  g^est  were  not  to  the  innkeeper's  lik- 
ing, so  he  determined  to  despatch  and  give  him  that  plaguy 
order  of  knighthood  forthwith,  before  other  mischief  should 
happen.  Going  up  to  him,  therefore,  he  apologized  for  the 
insolence  with  which  those  base  fellows  had  behaved  with- 
out his  knowledge,  adding  that  they  had  been  well  chastised 
for  their  hardihood.  And  seeing  there  was  no  chapel  in  that 
castle,  as  he  had  said  before,  there  was  no  need,  he  declared, 
for  the  rest  of  the  performance;  that  the  whole  point  of 
knight-making  consisted  in  the  slap  of  the  hand  and  the 
stroke  on  the  shoulder,  according  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  order,  and  this  could  be  done  in  the  middle 
of  a  field ;  and  that  Don  Quixote  had  already  accomplished 
all  that  pertained  to  the  watching  of  arms,  more  by  token 
that  he  had  been  more  than  four  hours  at  what  might  have 
been  finished  off  with  a  two  hours'  watch. 

To  all  this  Don  Quixote  gave  credence,  and  he  said  to  the 
host  that  he  was  there  ready  to  obey  him,  praying  him  to 
conclude  the  business  as  soon  as  possible,  for,  were  he  as- 
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saulted  again  when  full  knight,  he  purposed  not  to  leave  any 
one  alive  in  the  castle,  except  those  he  might  spare  at  the 
castellan's  bidding  and  out  of  regard  for  him. 

The  castellan,  thus  forewarned,  and  apprehensive  of  what 
might  happen,  brought  out  a  book  in  which  he  used  to  enter 
the  straw  and  barley  which  he  supplied  to  the  muleteers,  and, 
with  a  candle-end  borne  by  a  lad,  the  two  damsels  aforesaid 
with  him,  went  up  to  where  Don  Quixote  was  standing,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  down  on  his  knees.  Reading  in  his  man- 
ual as  though  he  were  reciting  some  devout  prayer,  he  broke 
ofF  in  the  middle,  and,  lifting  up  his  hand,  dealt  Don  Quixote 
a  sound  blow  on  the  head,  and  after  this  a  brisk  thwack  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  own  sword,  still  muttering  between  his 
teeth  as  though  he  were  praying.  This  done,  he  commanded 
one  of  the  ladies  to  gird  on  Don  Quixote's  sword,  which  she 
did  with  much  sprightliness  and  discretion,  and  it  needed  no 
little  of  that  last  article  to  avoid  bursting  with  laughter  at 
each  point  of  the  ceremonies,  though  the  prowess  they  had 
witnessed  of  the  new  knight  kept  their  mirth  ¥dthin  bounds. 
At  the  girding  on  of  the  sword  the  good  lady  said :  "  God 
make  your  worship  a  fortunate  knight,  and  give  you  good 
luck  in  battles ! " 

Don  Quixote  besought  her  to  tell  him  her  name,  that 
thenceforward  he  might  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  favor  received,  for  he  designed  to  bestow  on  her 
some  portion  of  the  honor  which  he  was  to  reap  by  the 
valor  of  his  arm.  She  replied,  with  much  humility,  that  her 
name  was  La  Tolosa,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
cobbler,  native  of  Toledo,  who  lived  among  the  stalls  of 
Sancho  Bienaya,  and  that,  wheresoever  she  might  be,  she 
was  at  his  service  and  took  him  for  her  master.  Don 
Quixote  begged  her  in  reply,  for  love  of  him,  henceforth  to 
call  herself  Dofia  Tolosa,  which  she  promised  to  do.  The 
other  damsel  buckled  on  him  his  spurs,  with  whom  there 
passed  almost  the  same  colloquy  as  with  her  of  the  sword. 
He  asked  her  her  name,  and  she  answered  that  she  was 
called  La  Molinera,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  miller  of  An- 
tequera.  Her  also  Don  Quixote  besought  to  call  herself 
Dofta  Molinera,  renewing  his  offers  of  service  and  favor. 

These  never-before-seen  ceremonies  having  been  despatched 
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at  a  gallop  and  post-haste,  Don  Quixote  could  not  rest  till  he 
saw  himself  on  horseback,  sallying  forth  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures. So  saddling  Rozinante  at  once  he  mounted,  and,  em- 
bracing the  innkeeper,  thanked  him  for  the  favor  done  in  the 
knighting,  in  terms  so  extravagant  as  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  an  exact  relation  of  them.  The  innkeeper,  seeing  him 
well  outside  his  inn,  responded  to  his  speeches  with  others  no 
less  flowery  although  more  brief,  and,  without  asking  him  for 
the  cost  of  his  lodging,  let  him  go  with  a  hearty  good-wilL 
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Of  what  happened  to  our  Knight  when  he  sallied  from  the  inn 

IT  was  dawn  when  Don  Quixote  went  out  from  the  inn,  so 
happy,  so  blithe,  so  enraptured  at  finding  himself  now 
a  full  dubbed  knight,  that  his  joy  was  like  to  burst  his 
horse's  girths.  But  the  counsels  of  the  host  coming  into  his 
mind  respecting  the  supplies  which  he  needed  to  take  with 
him,  especially  of  money  and  of  shirts,  he  resolved  to  return 
home  and  provide  himself  with  everything,  also  with  a  squire ; 
calculating  on  taking  into  his  service  a  laboring  man,  a  towns- 
man of  his,  who  was  poor  and  had  a  family,  but  was  very  fit 
for  the  squirely  office  in  knighthood.  With  this  intention  he 
turned  Rozinante's  head  towards  his  village,  who,  as  if  he 
knew  that  he  was  on  his  road  home,  began  to  travel,  with 
such  good-will  that  he  seemed  not  to  put  his  feet  to  the  earth. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  the  don  became  aware  that  from 
a  thicket  hard  by,  on  his  right  hand,  there  came  faint  sounds 
as  of  some  one  complaining.  No  sooner  did  he  hear  them 
than  he  exclaimed :  — 

"  I  thank  Heaven  for  the  favor  accorded  me,  seeing  that  it 
places  before  me  so  promptly  occasions  for  me  to  perform 
that  which  is  due  to  my  profession,  and  whence  I  may  be 
able  to  gather  the  fruit  of  my  good  desires.  These  cries, 
doubtless,  proceed  from  some  man  or  woman  in  distress,  who 
has  need  of  my  protection  and  assistance." 

Then,  turning  rein,  he  rode  Rozinante  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  voice  seemed  to  proceed;  and,  at  a  few  paces 
from  the  entrance  into  the  wood,  he  saw  a  nag  tied  to  an  oak- 
tree,  and  to  another  a  youth,  naked  to  his  middle,  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  This  was  he  who  was  uttering  those  cries,  nor 
without  cause,  for  a  sturdy  fellow  of  a  peasant  was  flogging 
him  soundly  with  a  waist-belt,  and  accompanying  each  stroke 
with  a  reproof  and  a  piece  of  advice,  for  he  would  cry :  "  A 
still  tongue  and  a  ready  eye ! " 
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The  lad  was  saying  in  reply :  ''  I  will  not  do  so  any  more, 
master ;  by  the  passion  of  God !  I'll  not  do  so  any  more ;  and 
I  promise  to  take  better  care  of  the  flock  in  future." 

Seeing  what  passed,  Don  Quixote  cried  out  with  an  angry 
voice:  "111  it  beseems  you,  discourteous  knight,  to  engage 
with,  one  who  cannot  defend  himself.  Mount  your  steed, 
and  take  your  lance  "  (for  the  other  also  had  a  lance  resting 
against  the  tree  to  which  his  mare  was  made  fast),  "that 
I  may  teach  you  that  what  you  are  doing  is  a  coward's 
deed." 

On  beholding  that  figure  in  full  armor  come  at  him,  bran- 
dishing a  lance  over  his  head,  the  peasant  gave  himself  up 
for  a  dead  man,  and  so  answered  with  gentle  words :  "  Sir 
knight,  this  youth  whom  I  am  beating  is  my  servant,  whom 
I  employ  to  look  after  a  flock  of  sheep  I  have  in  these  parts, 
and  he  is  so  careless  that  every  day  I  miss  one,  and,  because 
I  chastise  his  carelessness  or  his  roguery,  he  declares  I  do  it 
out  of  miserliness,  so  as  not  to  pay  him  the  due  wages,  and, 
on  God  and  my  soul,  he  lies ! " 

"  Do  you  lie  to  me,  wretched  clown  ? "  cried  Don  Quixote. 
"  By  the  sun  which  shines  above  us,  I  will  run  you  through 
and  through  with  this  lance.  Pay  him  at  once,  without 
another  word,  or,  by  the  God  who  rules  us,  I  finish  and  anni- 
hilate you  this  moment     Unbind  him  instantly !  " 

The  peasant  bowed  his  head,  and  without  answering  a 
word  released  his  servant,  of  whom  Don  Quixote  inquired 
how  much  his  master  owed  him.  He  answered,  nine  months' 
wages,  at  seven  reals  a  month.  Casting  it  up,  Don  Quixote 
found  it  came  to  sixty-three  reals,  and  he  bade  the  peasant 
disburse  them  on  the  instant  unless  he  had  a  mind  to  die  for 
it  The  rustic,  in  a  fright,  replied  that  by  the  pass  in 
which  he  stood  and  the  oath  he  had  sworn  (though  he  had 
sworn  not  at  all)  it  was  not  so  much,  for  there  had  to  be 
deducted  and  taken  into  account  three  pairs  of  shoes  he  had 
given  the  lad,  and  one  real  for  two  blood-lettings  when  he 
was  ill. 

"  It  is  well,"  Don  Quixote  answered ;  "  let  the  shoes  and 
the  blood-lettings  go  for  the  lashes  you  have  given  him 
undeservedly,  and  if  he  has  cracked  the  leather  of  the  shoes 
you  gave,  you  have  cracked  that  of  his  body ;  and  if  the  bar- 
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ber  drew  his  blood  when  sick,  you  have  drawn  it  in  health ; 
on  that  score,  therefore,  he  owes  you  nothing." 

"The  worst  of  it  is,  Sir  Knight,  that  I  have  no  money 
here.  Let  Andres  come  with  me  home,  and  I  will  pay  him 
real  by  real." 

"  I  go  with  him  I "  cried  the  lad ;  "  no,  indeed  I  Devil  a 
bit !  No,  sir,  I  don't  intend  to ;  for,  if  I  go  with  him  alone, 
he  will  skin  me  like  a  Saint  Bartholomew." 

"  He  will  not  do  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "  It  is  enough 
that  I  lay  my  command  on  him  for  him  to  respect  it ;  and  on 
condition  that  he  swears  to  me  on  the  law  of  chivalry  he  has 
received,  I  will  let  him  go  free  and  will  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment" 

"Good  your  worship,  look  ye  what  you  say,"  quoth  the 
youth,  "  for  this  my  master  is  no  knight,  nor  has  he  received 
any  order  of  chivalry.  He  is  Juan  Haldudo  the  rich,  and 
lives  at  Quintanar." 

"That  is  no  matter,"  Don  Quixote  replied;  "for  there 
may  be  Haldudos  knights;  the  more  as  every  one  is  the 
child  of  his  works." 

"  That  is  true,"  cried  Andres ;  "  but  this  master  of  mine, 
what  works  is  he  the  child  of,  since  he  denies  me  my  wage, 
my  sweat,  and  my  toil  ? " 

"  I  deny  it  not,  brother  Andres,"  answered  the  peasant ; 
"do  me  the  favor  to  come  with  me,  and  I  swear  by  all  the 
orders  of  chivalry  in  the  world  to  pay  you  as  I  have  said, 
real  by  real,  and  perfumed  into  the  bargain." 

"The  perfuming  I  excuse  you,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "gfive 
it  to  him  in  reals,  with  that  I  am  content,  and  take  care  that 
you  accomplish  what  you  have  sworn  to,  or  else,  by  the  like 
oath,  I  swear  to  seek  you  out  once  more  and  to  chastise  you ; 
and  I  shall  find  you  even  though  you  hide  yourself  as  close 
as  a  lizard.  And  if  you  would  know  who  it  is  that  lays  this 
command  on  you,  and  in  order  that  you  may  rest  under  the 
greater  obligation  to  comply  with  it,  learn  that  I  am  the  val- 
orous Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  the  undoer  of  wrongs  and 
injuries ;  and  God  be  with  you,  and  be  not  false  to  what  you 
have  promised  and  sworn,  on  pain  of  the  forfeit  pronounced." 

Saying  this,  the  knight  clapped  spurs  to  his  Rozinante  and 
was  quickly  gone  from  them.    The  farmer  followed  him  with 
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his  eyes ;  and  when  he  saw  him  disappear,  clear  of  the  wood, 
he  came  back  to  his  servant  Andres,  and  said  to  him,  "  Come 
hither,  my  son,  for  I  wish  to  pay  you  what  I  owe,  as  that 
undoer  of  wrongs  ordered  me  to  do." 

"On  my  oath,"  said  Andres,  "you  would  do  well  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  that  good  knight — may  he  live  a 
thousand  years !  —  who  is  so  brave  and  so  just  a  judge  that, 
on  my  life,  if  you  don't  pay  me,  he  will  come  back  and  do 
what  he  said." 

"  That  I,  too,  swear,"  quoth  the  farmer ;  "  but,  for  the  much 
love  I  bear  you,  I  wish  to  increase  the  debt  that  I  may  add 
to  the  discharge."  And  seizing  him  by  the  arm  he  tied  him 
once  more  to  the  tree,  where  he  gave  him  so  many  stripes  as 
to  leave  him  for  dead.  "  Now,  master  Andres,  caU  upon  that 
undoer  of  wrongs ;  you  shall  see  that  he  does  not  undo  this 
one,  though  I  think  I  have  not  finished  the  doing  of  it,  for 
I  have  a  mind  to  flay  you  alive,  as  you  were  fearing." 

But  he  untied  him  at  last,  giving  him  leave  to  go  and  look  for 
his  judge  to  execute  the  prescribed  sentence.  Andres  went  off 
in  dudgeon,  vowing  he  would  go  in  search  of  Don  Quixote 
of  La  Mancha,  and  tell  him  exactly  what  had  passed,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  be  paid  sevenfold.  Nevertheless, 
he  wept  as  he  went  along,  and  his  master  remained  behind 
laughing ;  and  thus  did  the  valiant  Don  Quixote  redress  the 
wrong. 

As  to  the  knight,  greatly  elated  at  what  had  passed,  it 
appearing  to  him  that  he  had  made  a  very  happy  and  noble 
beginning  of  his  chivalries,  he  rode  on  towards  his  village, 
much  pleased  with  himself,  repeating  in  a  low  voice :  "  Right 
well  mayst  thou  be  called  fortunate  above  all  women  who 
this  day  are  alive  on  earth,  O  beyond  all  the  beauties  beaute- 
ous Dulcinea  del  Toboso  I  since  it  has  fallen  to  thy  lot  to  hold 
subject  and  submissive  to  thy  entire  will  and  pleasure  a  knight 
so  valorous  and  renowned  as  is,  and  shall  be,  Don  Quixote  of 
La  Mancha,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  but  yesterday 
received  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  to-day  has  redressed  the 
greatest  wrong  and  outrage  that  injustice  ever  conceived  or 
cruelty  perpetrated ;  to-day  hath  he  wrested  the  scourge  from 
the  hand  of  that  merciless  foe  who  so  causelessly  was  beat- 
ing that  delicate  infant" 
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Thereupon  he  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  road  branched 
into  four,  and  anon  there  came  into  his  fancy  the  cross-ways 
where  the  knights  errant  were  used  to  place  themselves  to 
ponder  which  of  the  roads  they  should  take.  After  their 
example,  he  stood  still  awhile,  and  after  he  had  well  reflected, 
he  let  loose  the  reins  on  Rozinante,  submitting  his  will  to 
that  of  his  steed,  who  followed  his  first  intention,  which  was 
to  go  straight  the  way  of  his  stable.  Having  proceeded 
about  two  miles  Don  Quixote  descried  a  great  throng  of 
people,  who,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  were  merchants  of 
Toledo  going  to  buy  silk  in  Murcia.  There  were  six,  carrying 
their  umbrellas,  with  other  four,  servants,  on  horseback,  and 
three  muleteers  on  foot  So  soon  as  Don  Quixote  made  them 
out,  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  new  adventure,  and,  to  imitate  as 
much  as  was  possible  of  the  passes  he  had  read  of  in  his  books, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  this  was  presently  one  such  as  he  designed 
to  perform ;  and  so,  with  a  gallant  air  and  resolute  mien,  he 
settled  himself  firmly  in  his  stirrups,  grasped  his  lance, 
brought  his  shield  over  his  breast,  and  stood  waiting,  posted 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  the  advent  of  those  knights  errant 
(for  so  he  took  and  judged  them  to  be).  And  when  they  had 
arrived  so  near  that  they  could  see  and  hear,  Don  Quixote 
lifted  his  voice,  and,  in  a  haughty  tone,  exclaimed:  — 

"  Let  all  the  world  halt,  if  all  the  world  does  not  confess 
that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  world  a  damsel  more  beautiful 
than  the  Empress  of  La  Mancha,  the  peerless  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso." 

The  merchants  stopped  at  the  sound  of  these  words,  and 
at  sight  of  the  strange  figure  of  him  who  spoke  them ;  and 
by  them  and  the  figure  they  at  once  divined  the  madness  of 
their  owner.  Being  desirous  of  knowing  more  fully  whither 
that  confession  tended  which  he  required  of  them,  one  of  the 
party,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  and  very  sharp-witted,  said  to 
Don  Quixote:  "Sir  Knight,  we  know  not  who  that  good 
lady  may  be  you  speak  of ;  show  her  to  us,  and  if  she  is  so 
beautiful  as  you  report,  with  right  good-will  and  without  any 
compulsion  will  we  confess  the  truth  of  what,  of  your  part,  is 
demanded  of  us." 

"  If  I  show  her  to  you,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  what  merit 
would  there  be  in  your  confessing  a  truth  so  manifest  ?    The 
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essential  thing  is  that  without  seeing  her  you  must  believe, 
confess,  affirm,  swear,  and  maintain  it ;  otherwise  you  engage 
with  me  in  battle,  ye  proud,  preposterous  crew;  and  now 
come  on !  one  by  one,  as  the  rule  of  chivalry  requires,  or  all 
together  as  is  the  custom  and  base  usage  of  those  of  your 
breed ;  here  I  stay  and  await  you,  confiding  in  the  right  I 
have  on  my  side."  , 

"  Sir  Knight,"  replied  the  merchant,  "  I  beseech  you  in  the 
name  of  all  these  princes  here  present  that,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  burden  our  consciences  by  testifying  to  a  thing  never 
seen  or  heard  of  by  us,  and  the  more  since  it  is  so  much  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  empresses  and  queens  of  Alcarria  and 
Estremadura,  that  your  worship  be  good  enough  to  show  us 
a  portrait  of  that  lady,  although  it  be  no  bigger  than  a 
barleycorn,  for  by  the  thread  the  clue  is  discovered,  and  we 
shall  rest  satisfied  and  assured  with  this,  and  you  remain 
content  and  satisfied.  Nay,  I  believe  that  we  are  already  so 
much  on  her  side  that,  though  her  portrait  show  her  to  us 
a-squint  of  one  eye  and  distilling  vermilion  and  brimstone 
from  the  other,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  please  you,  we  will 
say  all  that  you  wish  in  her  favor." 

"  She  distils  not,  ye  infamous  rabble ! "  responded  Don 
Quixote,  incensed  with  anger ;  **  she  distils  not,  I  say,  what 
thou  speakest  of,  but  only  amber  and  civet ;  nor  is  she  crook- 
eyed  or  humpbacked,  but  straighter  than  a  spindle  of  Gua- 
darrama.  But  ye  shall  pay  for  the  foul  blasphemy  ye  have 
uttered  against  such  transcendent  beauty  as  that  of  my 
lady ! " 

So  saying,  he  charged  with  lowered  lance  against  him  who 
had  spoken,  with  such  wrath  and  fury,  that,  if  his  good  for- 
tune had  not  so  ordered  that  Rozinante  should  trip  and  fall 
in  mid  career,  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  the  rash  merchant. 
Rozinante  fell,  and  his  master  went  rolling  some  distance 
along  the  plain ;  nor  when  he  wanted  to  rise  was  he  able  to 
do  so,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  lance,  target,  spurs, 
and  helmet,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  antique  armor. 
And,  while  he  struggled  to  get  up  and  could  not,  he  kept 
shouting :  "  Flee  not,  coward  brood !  Stay,  ye  caitiff  crew  I 
for  not  by  any  fault  of  mine,  but  of  my  horse,  am  I  stretched 
here." 
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A  muleteer  of  the  company,  who  was  not  over  good- 
natured,  hearing  the  poor  fallen  gentleman  utter  these  saucy 
speeches,  could  not  refrain  from  giving  him  the  response  on 
his  ribs ;  and  coming  up  to  him  he  seized  the  knight's  lance, 
and  having  broken  it  into  pieces,  with  one  of  them  began  to 
belabor  him,  so  that,  in  spite  and  defiance  of  his  armor,  he 
pounded  him  like  wheat  in  a  mill  His  masters  called  out  to 
him  to  desist  and  let  the  gentleman  be ;  but  the  muleteer  was 
piqued,  and  would  not  give  up  the  game  till  he  had  gone  the 
whole  stake  of  his  anger.  Catching  up  the  other  pieces  of 
the  lance,  he  shivered  them  all  over  the  poor  fallen  one,  who, 
amid  all  that  tempest  of  blows  which  rained  upon  him,  never 
closed  his  mouth,  hurling  threats  to  heaven  and  earth  against 
the  brigands,  as  he  took  them  to  be. 

At  last  the  muleteer  tired  himself  out,  and  the  merchants 
pursued  their  journey,  carrying  with  them  matter  enough  to 
talk  about  for  the  rest  of  the  way  concerning  the  poor  be- 
labored one.  He,  when  he  found  himself  alone,  again  tried 
if  he  were  able  to  rise;  but,  if  he  could  not  do  so  when 
sound  and  well,  how  could  he  after  being  pounded  and  almost 
beaten  to  pieces  ?  Yet  still  he  esteemed  himself  as  fortunate, 
it  seeming  to  him  that  this  was  a  disaster  proper  to  knights 
errant,  and  he  attributed  it  all  to  the  fall  of  his  horse ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  him  to  rise,  so  bruised  and  mauled  was  all 
his  body. 
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CHAPTER  V 
Wherein  is  eoniinued  the  narrative  of  our  Knights  disaster 

FINDING  that  in  very  fact  he  was  unable  to  stir,  the 
knight  was  minded  to  have  recourse  to  his  usual  rem* 
edy,  which  was  to  think  of  some  passage  in  his  books, 
and  his  frenzy  brought  to  his  memory  that  of  Count  Baldwin 
and  the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  when  the  first  was  left  wounded 
by  Carloto  on  the  mountain  —  a  story  familiar  to  children, 
not  unknown  to  youth,  enjoyed  and  even  believed  by  old  men, 
and  for  all  that  no  truer  than  the  miracles  of  Mohammed. 
Now  this  seemed  to  him  to  come  pat  to  the  pass  in  which  he 
found  himself ;  and  so,  with  signs  of  great  suffering,  he  began 
to  roll  himself  about  on  the  ground,  and  to  repeat,  with  feeble 
breath,  what  the  wounded  Knight  of  the  Wood  is  reported  to 

have  said :  —    u^^fY^^^  hidest  thou,  O  mistress  mine, 
That  thou  grievest  not  for  me? 
Or  thou  knowest  not  of  my  plight, 
Or  £dse  and  faithless  thou  must  be.** 

And  in  this  wise  he  went  on  repeating  the  ballad  until  he 
came  to  the  lines  which  ran :  — 

^  O  noble  Marquess  of  Mantua, 
My  uncle  and  my  natural  lord !  ** 

when  as  fortune  ordered  it,  there  chanced  to  pass  by  a  labor- 
ing man  of  his  own  village  and  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  was 
going  to  take  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  mill.  He,  seeing  a  man 
lying  there,  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  who  he  was  and  what 
mishap  he  was  bewailing  so  dolefully.  Don  Quixote  believed 
this  to  be,  without  doubt,  the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  his  uncle, 
and  so  he  gave  no  answer,  but  went  on  with  his  ballad,  in 
which  he  told  of  his  disaster  and  of  the  amours  of  the  em- 
peror's son  with  his  spouse,  all  as  it  is  sung  in  the  romance. 
The  laborer  was  astonished  at  hearing  these  rhapsodies,  and, 

a? 
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taking  off  the  knight's  vizor,  which  was  now  broken  to  pieces 
with  the  beating,  he  wiped  his  face,  which  was  covered  with 
dust.  When  he  had  wiped  it,  he  recognized  him,  and  cried : 
*'  Sefior  Quixada  "  (for  so  was  he  named  when  he  had  his  wits 
and  had  not  passed  from  a  peaceful  gentleman  into  a  knight 
errant),  "who  has  brought  your  worship  to  this  plight?" 
But  still  the  knight  went  on  with  his  ballad,  and  made  no  other 
answer  to  all  questions.  Perceiving  this,  the  good  man  took 
off,  as  well  as  he  could,  Don  Quixote's  breastplate  and  corslet 
to  see  if  he  had  any  wound,  but  he  found  no  blood,  nor  sign 
of  any.  He  tried  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  and  set  him, 
with  no  little  trouble,  upon  his  own  ass,  which  seemed  to 
him  the  easier  mount  Gathering  up  his  arms,  even  to  the 
fragments  of  the  lance,  he  fastened  them  upon  Rozinante, 
whose  bridle  he  took  hold  of,  as  well  as  of  the  ass's  halter, 
and  so  journeyed  towards  their  village,  in  much  distress  at 
hearing  the  nonsense  which  Don  Quixote  uttered.  Nor  less 
dolefully  did  Don  Quixote  go,  who,  of  the  sheer  beating  and 
bruising,  could  not  keep  his  seat  on  the  ass,  gfiving  vent  from 
time  to  time  to  groans  that  seemed  to  rend  the  skies,  so  that 
the  laborer  was  compelled  to  ask  him  once  more  what  hurt 
he  felt  And  it  seemed  that  the  devil  himself  put  into  his 
mind  the  stories  suitable  to  his  mishaps,  for,  forgetting  Bald- 
win at  that  moment,  he  bethought  him  of  the  Moor  Abindar- 
raez  when  the  governor  of  Antequera,  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez, 
seized  and  held  him  prisoner  in  his  castle.  So  that  when  the 
laborer  asked  him  again  how  he  was,  and  how  he  felt,  Don 
Quixote  replied  in  the  same  words  and  phrases  which  the 
captive  Abencerrage  used  to  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  as  he  had 
read  the  story  in  the  "  Diana  "  of  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  apply- 
ing it  so  aptly  to  his  case  that  the  laborer  wished  himself  at 
the  devil  for  hearing  such  a  heap  of  fooleries.  Discovering 
thereby  that  his  neighbor  was  mad,  he  made  haste  to  reach 
the  village  so  as  to  be  rid  of  the  worry  of  listening  to  Don 
Quixote's  long  harangue.  At  the  close  of  it  the  knight  ex- 
claimed :  "  Let  your  worship  Sir  Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez 
know  that  this  lady  Xarifa,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  is  now 
the  fair  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  for  whose  sake  I  have  done, 
am  doing,  aiid  shall  do,  deeds  of  chivalry  the  most  famous 
that  have  been,  are,  or  will  be,  seen  in  the  world." 
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To  this  the  laborer  replied :  "  Look  ye,  sir,  sinner  that  I 
am,  I  am  no  Don  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez  nor  Marquess  of 
Mantua,  but  Pedro  Alonso,  your  worship's  townsman ;  neither 
is  your  worship  Baldwin  nor  Abindarraez,  but  the  worthy 
gentleman,  Sefior  Quixada." 

"I  know  who  I  am,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "and  I  know 
that  I  could  be  not  only  they  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  but  all. 
the  Twelve  Peers  of  France,  aye,  and  all  the  Nine  Worthies, 
since  all  the  exploits  they  performed  together  and  each  by 
himself  are  surpassed  by  mine." 

Thus  discoursing,  they  reached  the  village  about  the  hour 
of  simsety  but  the  laborer  waited  until  it  should  be  a  little 
darker  in  order  that  the  battered  gentleman  might  not  be 
seen  on  so  scurvy  a  mount.  When  he  thought  it  was  fit 
time,  he  entered  the  village,  and  went  to  Don  Quixote's 
house,  which  he  found  all  in  uproar ;  for  the  priest  and  the 
barber  of  the  place  were  there,  great  friends  of  Don  Quixote's, 
to  whom  his  housekeeper  was  crying  at  the  top  of  her  voice : 

"What  think  ye.  Master  Licentiate  Pero  Perez,  of  my 
master's  mishap?  Six  days  it  is  that  they  have  not  been 
seen,  he  and  his  horse ;  nor  the  shield,  nor  the  lance,  nor  the 
armor.  Woe  is  me !  and  I  am  certain,  and  it  is  as  true  as 
that  I  am  bom  to  die,  that  those  cursed  books  of  chivalry 
which  he  has,  and  is  used  to  read  so  often,  have  turned  his 
brain;  for,  now  I  mind  me,  I  have  heard  him  say  often, 
speaking  to  himself,  that  he  would  turn  knight  errant  and 
go  about  in  the  world  seeking  adventures.  To  Satan  and 
Barabbas  with  those  books,  for  they  have  spoilt  the  finest 
imderstanding  there  was  in  all  La  Mancha ! " 

The  same  said  the  niece,  adding  moreover :  "  Know,  Master 
Nicholas"  (for  such  was  the  barber's  name),  "that  many 
times  it  has  happened  to  dear  uncle  to  be  reading  in  those 
impious  books  of  disventures  for  two  days  and  two  nights 
together,  at  the  end  of  which  he  would  fling  the  book  from 
his  hands,  draw  his  sword,  and  go  slashing  at  the  walls ;  and 
when  he  was  tired  out  he  would  say  he  had  killed  four  giants 
like  four  towers,  and  the  sweat  which  he  sweated  out  of  his 
exhaustion  he  would  say  was  blood  from  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  battle.  Then  he  would  drink  off  a  great 
pitcher  of  cold  water,  and  rest  quiet  and  easy,  saying  that 
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the  water  was  a  very  precious  liquor  which  the  sage  Esquife 
had  brought  him,  a  great  enchanter  and  a  friend  of  his.  But 
I  take  the  blame  of  it  all  on  me  for  not  having  told  you  of 
my  uncle's  follies,  so  that  you  might  have  relieved  him  before 
he  came  to  his  present  pass,  and  might  have  burnt  all  these 
execrable  books,  of  which  he  has  a  great  many,  which  well 
deserve  to  be  burnt  as  if  they  were  heretics." 

"  So  say  I,  too,"  quoth  the  priest ;  "  and  i'  faith,  to-morrow 
shall  not  pass  without  an  auto  da  i€  being  held  of  them,  so 
that  they  may  give  no  occasion  to  such  as  read  them  to  do 
what  my  good  friend  must  have  done." 

All  this  was  overheard  by  the  laborer  and  by  Don  Quixote, 
and  thereby  the  laborer  got  to  comprehend  his  townsman's 
infirmity;  so  he  began  in  a  loud  voice  to  exclaim:  ^'Open, 
yoiu*  worships,  to  Sir  Baldwin  and  to  my  Lord  Marquess  of 
Mantua,  who  comes  sorely  wounded,  and  to  Master  Moor 
Abindarraez,  whom  the  valorous  Rodrigo  de  Narvaez,  gov- 
ernor of  Antequera,  leads  captive  1 " 

At  this  cry  they  all  came  out,  and  recognizing  some  their 
friend,  others  their  master  and  uncle,  —  who  had  not  yet  dis- 
mounted from  his  ass,  for  he  was  not  able,  —  they  ran  to 
embrace  him.  But  he  said:  "Forbear,  all  of  you;  I  come 
sore  wounded  through  the  fault  of  my  steed;  carry  me  to 
bed,  and  summon,  if  it  be  possible,  Urganda  the  Wise,  that 
she  may  examine  and  heal  my  hurts." 

"  See  now  in  an  ill  hour,"  cried  the  housekeeper,  '*  if  my 
heart  did  not  tell  me  right  on  which  foot  my  master  limped. 
Come  up,  your  worship,  and  welcome,  and  without  sending  for 
that  Urganda  we  shall  know  how  to  cure  you  here.  Accursed^ 
say  I,  may  they  be  again,  and  a  hundred  times  more,  those 
books  of  chivalries  which  brought  your  worship  to  this  pass ! " 

They  carried  him  straight  to  bed  and  searched  for  his 
wounds  but  found  none,  he  saying  that  he  was  all  one  bruise 
through  having  a  grievous  fall  with  his  horse  Rozinante  in 
a  fight  with  ten  giants,  the  most  enormous  and  audacious  to 
be  found  almost  anywhere  upon  earth. 

"  So  ho,"  quoth  the  priest,  "  are  there  giants  in  the  dance  ? 
By  my  halidom,  but  I  will  bum  them  to-morrow  before  night 
comes." 

They  put  many  questions  to  Don  Quixote,  but  to  none 
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would  he  make  other  answer  than  that  they  should  give  him 
something  to  eat  and  let  him  sleep,  for  that  was  of  most 
importance  to  him.  They  did  so,  and  the  priest  inquired 
more  particularly  of  the  laborer  of  how  Don  Quixote  had 
been  found.  The  laborer  told  him  everything,  with  the 
fooleries  the  knight  had  uttered  when  found  and  as  he  was 
brought  along,  which  increased  the  desire  of  the  licentiate 
to  do  that  which  next  day  he  did ;  which  was  to  call  on  his 
friend  the  barber.  Master  Nicholas,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
house  of  Don  Quixote. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Of  the  pleasant  and  famous  Inquisition  which  the  priest  and  the 
barber  held  on  the  library  of  our  ingenious  gentleman 

THE  knight  was  still  sleeping.  The  priest  asked  the 
niece  for  the  keys  of  the  room  where  the  books  were 
kept,  the  authors  of  the  mischief,  and  she  gave  them 
to  him  with  a  very  good  will.  Then  they  all  went  in,  the 
housekeeper  with  them,  and  found  more  than  a  hundred  large 
volumes,  very  well  bound,  and  other  smaller  ones ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  housekeeper  saw  them,  she  ran  out  of  the  room 
again  in  a  great  hurry,  returning  presently  with  a  vessel  of 
holy  water  and  a  bunch  of  hyssop.  And  quoth  she  :  "  Look 
you,  master  licentiate ;  take  and  sprinkle  this  room,  lest  there 
be  here  some  enchanter,  of  the  many  these  books  contain,  to 
bewitch  us  in  punishment  of  that  which  we  want  to  do  to 
them,  casting  them  out  of  the  world." 

The  licentiate  laughed  at  the  housekeeper's  simplicity,  and 
bade  the  barber  hand  him  those  books,  one  by  one,  to  see 
what  they  treated  of,  since  he  might  be  able  to  find  some 
which  did  not  deserve  the  discipline  of  the  fire. 

"  No,"  cried  the  niece ;  "  there's  no  need  to  pardon  any  of 
them,  for  they  have  been  all  evil-doers.  Better  fling  them 
out  of  the  windows  into  the  court,  and  make  a  heap  of  them, 
and  set  them  on  fire,  or,  if  not,  take  them  out  into  the  yard, 
and  let  the  bonfire  be  made  there  and  the  smoke  will  not  be 
a  nuisance." 

The  housekeeper  said  the  same,  so  eager  were  the  two  for 
the  slaughter  of  those  innocents;  but  the  priest  would  not 
have  it  so,  without  first  reading  the  titles  at  least. 

And  the  first  which  Master  Nicholas  put  into  his  hands 
was  "  The  Four  Books  of  Amadis  of  Gaul."  "This,"  said  the 
priest,  "  is  curious,  for,  as  I  have  heard  say,  this  book  was  the 
first  of  chivalries  printed  in  Spain,  from  which  all  the  others 
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have  taken  their  origin  and  groundwork,  and  therefore  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  as  the  heresiarch  of  a  sect  so  pernicious,  we 
ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire  without  any  mercy." 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  said  the  barber,  "  for  I  have  heard  also  that 
'tis  the  best  of  all  the  books  which  have  been  composed  in 
that  kind ;  therefore,  as  being  unique  in  his  art,  he  ought  to 
be  pardoned." 

"  That  is  true,"  cried  the  priest,  "  and  for  that  reason  let 
his  life  be  granted  him  for  the  present  Let  us  see  that  other 
who  lies  next  him." 

"It  is  'The  Exploits  of  Esplandian,'  the  lawful  son  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul,"  quoth  the  barber. 

"  In  sooth,  then,"  said  the  priest,  "  the  merit  of  the  father 
shall  not  avail  the  son.  Take  him,  housekeeper ;  open  that 
window  and  throw  him  out  into  the  yard  for  the  foundation 
of  the  bonfire  which  has  to  be  made." 

The  housekeeper  obeyed  him  with  great  alacrity,  and  the 
good  Esplandian  went  flying  into  the  back  yard,  there  to 
await  in  all  patience  the  threatened  flames. 

"  Let  us  get  on,"  quoth  the  priest 

"  This  who  comes  here,"  said  the  barber,  *'  is  *  Amadis  of 
Greece,' — yea,  and  all  on  this  side,  as  I  think,  are  of  the 
same  lineage  as  Amadis." 

"  Then  let  them  all  go  to  the  yard,"  cried  the  priest ;  "  for 
rather  than  not  burn  the  Queen  Pintiquiniestra  and  the  shep* 
herd  Darinel,  and  their  eclogues  and  the  bedeviled  and  per- 
plexed discourses  of  their  author,  I  would  burn  with  them 
the  father  who  begat  me  if  he  went  in  the  shape  of  a  knight 
errant" 

'*  Of  that  mind  am  I,"  said  the  barber. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  added  the  niece. 

"  Since  it  is  thus,"  quoth  the  housekeeper,  "  come,  to  the 
yard  with  them ! " 

They  handed  them  to  her,  and  being  many,  she,  to  save 
the  stairs,  threw  them  below  out  of  the  window. 

"  What  huge  thing  is  that  there  ? "  asked  the  priest 

"This,"  replied  the  barber,  "is  'Don  Olivante  de  Laura.' " 

"The  author  of  that,"  said  the  priest,  "is  the  same  with 
him  who  wrote  the  *  Garden  of  Flowers,*  and,  in  truth,  I  can- 
not determine  which  of  the  two  books  is  the  more  truthful,  or 
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rather  the  less  mendacious :  all  I  can  say  is  that  he  shall  to 
the  yard  for  a  blockhead  and  a  blusterer." 

"  He  who  follows  is  *  Florismarte  of  Hyrcania,' "  said  the 
barber. 

"Is  Sir  Florismarte  there?"  asked  the  priest;  '*V  faith, 
then,  he  must  to  a  quick  ending  in  the  yard,  in  spite  of  his 
strange  birth  and  fantastic  adventures,  for  the  hardness  and 
dryness  of  his  style  deserve  naught  else:  to  the  yard  with 
him,  and  that  other  one,  mistress  housekeeper." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  dear  sir,"  responded  she,  and,  with 
much  cheerfulness,  did  what  she  was  bidden. 

"  This  one,"  said  the  barber,  "  is  the  '  Knight  Platir/  " 

"An  old  book  is  that,"  cried  the  priest;  "nor  do  I  find  in  it 
aught  which  deserves  mercy ;  let  him  keep  company  with  the 
others  without  another  word."  Which  was  done  accordingly. 
Another  book  was  opened,  and  they  found  the  title  to  be 
"  The  Knight  of  the  Cross." 

"  For  a  title  so  holy  as  this  book  has,  its  ignorance  might 
be  pardoned,  but  they  are  wont  to  say,  too,  'Behind  the 
Cross  the  Devil  stands ' :  let  him  go  to  the  fire." 

Taking  up  another  book  the  barber  exclaimed:  "This  is 
*The  MuTor  of  Chivalries.' " 

"  His  worship  I  know,"  quoth  the  priest :  "  here  you  have 
the  lord  '  Rinaldo  of  Montalvan,'  with  his  friends  and  com- 
panions, thieves  greater  than  Cacus;  and  the  'Twelve  Peers,* 
with  the  veracious  historian  Turpin ;  and,  in  sooth,  I  am  for 
condemning  them  to  nothing  more  than  perpetual  banish- 
ment, if  only  because  they  have  a  share  in  the  invention  of 
the  famous  Mateo  Boiardo,  whence  also  the  Christian  poet 
Ludovico  Ariosto  spun  his  web.  Him,  if  I  find  here,  and  he 
speaks  any  other  language  than  his  own,  I  shall  pay  no  re- 
spect to ;  but,  if  he  speaks  his  own  tongue,  I  will  place  him 
on  my  head." 

"  I  have  him  in  Italian,"  observed  the  barber,  "  but  I  do 
not  understand  him." 

"  Nay,  it  were  not  well  that  you  understood  him,"  responded 
the  priest ;  "  and  we  should  have  forgiven  the  good  captain 
had  he  not  brought  him  to  Spain  and  made  him  a  Castilian, 
for  he  has  robbed  him  of  much  of  his  native  worth,  and  this 
is  what  all  shall  do  who  turn  books  of  verse  into  another 
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tongue,  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  they  can  take  and  the 
skill  they  may  use,  they  will  never  reach  the  level  of  the 
first  begetting.  In  fine,  I  say,  let  this  book,  and  all  that 
shall  be  found  which  treat  of  these  afiPairs  of  France,  be 
thrown  and  deposited  in  some  dry  well  until  it  be  seen,  after 
further  deliberation,  what  shall  be  done  with  them  —  except- 
ing one  'Bernardo  del  Carpio,'  who  is  hereabout,  and  another 
called  '  Roncesvalles,'  for  these  shall  pass  from  my  hands 
into  those  of  the  housekeeper  and  from  her  to  those  of  the 
fire,  without  any  remission." 

In  all  this  the  barber  concurred,  holding  it  to  be  good  and 
very  proper,  for  he  knew  the  priest  to  be  a  sound  Christian 
and  so  great  a  lover  of  the  truth  that  he  would  never  tell 
aught  else  for  the  world.  Opening  another  book  they  found 
it  was  **  Palmerin  de  Oliva,"  and  near  it  was  another  called 
"Palmerin  of  England,"  on  seeing  which  the  priest  ex- 
claimed :  "  Let  that  Olive  be  made  into  chips  forthwith  and 
burnt,  so  that  even  its  ashes  may  not  be  extant.  But  as  for 
that  Palm  of  England,  let  it  be  kept  and  preserved  as  a  thing 
unique,  and  a  casket  be  made  for  it  such  as  Alexander  found 
among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  works  of  the  poet  Homer.  This  book,  gossip, 
deserves  respect  for  two  things :  one,  because  in  itself  it  is 
very  good ;  and  the  other,  because  it  is  reputed  to  have  been 
composed  by  a  clever  king  of  Portugal.  All  the  adventures 
in  the  castle  of  Miraguarda  are  capital,  and  very  artfully 
contrived ;  the  speeches  polished  and  perspicuous,  for  they 
observe  and  keep  up  the  character  of  the  speaker  with  much 
propriety  and  discernment  I  say,  then,  saving  your  good 
judgment,  Master  Nicholas,  let  this  and  '  Amadis  of  Gaul ' 
be  exempt  from  the  fire,  and  let  all  the  rest  perish  without 
further  trial  or  inquiry." 

"  No,  gossip,"  replied  the  barber,  "  for  this  I  have  here  is 
the  renowned  '  Don  Belianis.' " 

"  Nay,  even  he,"  said  the  priest,  **  with  his  second,  third, 
and  fourth  part,  hath  need  to  be  purged  of  his  redundant 
choler,  and  it  is  necessary  to  strip  them  of  all  that  about  the 
Castle  of  Fame,  and  other  impertinences  of  greater  gravity ; 
on  which  account  there  is  adjudged  them  time  to  put  in  a 
plea  of  defense,  and  as  they  show  amendment  so  shall  mercy 
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or  justice  be  accorded  them.  Meanwhile,  gossip,  keep  them 
in  your  house,  but  let  not  any  one  read  them." 

"That  I  will  do  with  pleasure,"  responded  the  barber; 
and  the  priest,  not  being  inclined  to  tire  himself  any  more  by 
reading  books  of  chivalries,  bade  the  housekeeper  take  all 
the  big  ones  and  throw  them  out  into  the  yard.  He  spoke 
to  one  who  was  neither  deaf  nor  dull,  but  who  had  a  greater 
mind  for  the  burning  of  them  than  for  the  spinning  of  the 
largest  and  finest  web  that  could  be ;  so,  seizing  about  eight 
at  once,  she  tossed  them  from  the  window.  She  took  so 
many  of  them  together  that  one  fell  out  of  the  heap  at  the 
barber's  feet.  He,  wishing  to  see  what  it  was,  found  it  to  be 
called  "  History  of  the  Famous  Knight  Tirante  the  White." 

"Bless  me,"  cried  the  priest  in  a  loud  voice,  "and  is 
*  Tirante  the  White  *  here  ?  Give  it  to  me,  gossip,  for  I 
reckon  that  I  have  found  herein  a  treasure  of  delight  and  a 
mine  of  entertainment.  Here  you  have  Don  Kyrie  Eleison 
of  Montalvan,  the  valiant  cavalier,  and  his  brother  Thomas 
of  Montalvan,  and  the  knight  Fonseca,  with  the  fight  which 
the  valiant  Tirante  had  with  the  big  mastiff,  and  the  witty 
conceits  of  the  damsel  Pleasure-of-my-life,  and  the  amours 
and  tricks  of  the  widow  Reposada,  and  my  lady  the  Empress 
in  love  with  Hippolito,  her  squire.  I  tell  you  truth,  good 
master  gossip,  that  this  for  its  style  is  the  best  book  in  the 
world.  Here  the  knights  eat  and  sleep  and  die  in  their  beds, 
and  make  their  wills  before  dying,  with  other  things  that  are 
wanting  in  all  other  books  of  this  sort.  For  all  this,  I  say 
that  he  who  wrote  it  is  well  deserving;  for  he  did  not  commit 
these  follies  purposely;  although  if  intentional  they  should 
send  him  to  the  galleys  for  life.  Take  it  home  and  read  it, 
and  you  will  see  that  what  I  have  said  of  it  is  true." 

"So  be  it,"  answered  the  barber;  "but  what  shall  we  do 
with  these  little  books  that  remain  ?" 

"  These,"  said  the  priest,  "  should  be  not  of  chivalry,  but  of 
poetry."  Opening  one  he  found  it  was  the  "  Diana  "  of  Jorge 
de  Montemayor,  and  thinking  all  the  rest  to  bie  of  the  same 
kind,  "  These,"  said  he,  "  do  not  deserve  to  be  burnt  like  the 
others,  for  they  do  not,  nor  will  they  do,  the  mischief  which 
those  of  chivalries  have  done.  They  are  books  of  entertain- 
ment, without  danger  to  anybody." 
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"Oh,  sir,"  cried  the  niece,  "you  may  well  order  them  to  be 
burnt,  because  I  should  not  wonder  if  my  uncle,  when  cured 
of  his  chivalric  infirmity,  were  to  long  to  become  a  shepherd 
on  reading  these  books,  and  wander  about  among  the  woods 
and  meadows,  singing  and  piping,  and,  what  is  worse,  turning 
poet ;  which  they  say  is  a  malady  incurable  and  catching." 

"  This  damsel  speaks  truth,"  said  the  priest.  "It  would  be 
well  to  remove  this  stumbling-block  and  peril  out  of  our 
friend's  way  in  the  future.  And,  since  we  have  commenced 
with  the  'Diana'  of  Montemayor,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
should  not  be  burnt,  but  only  so  much  expunged  as  relates  to 
the  witch  Felicia  and  the  enchanted  water,  with  most  of  the 
longer  poems,  and  let  there  remain  in  God's  name  the  prose 
and  the  honor  of  being  the  first  among  such  books." 

"  This  which  comes  next,"  said  the  barber,  "  is  the  *  Diana,' 
called  the  'Second,'  of  the  Salamantine;  and  this,  another 
one  bearing  the  same  name,  whose  author  is  Gil  Polo." 

"  Nay,  let  her  of  the  Salamantine  join  and  augment  the 
company  of  those  condemned  to  the  yard ;  but  let  her  of  Gil 
Polo  be  preserved  as  if  it  were  by  Apollo  himself.  Go  on, 
good  neighbor,  and  let  us  despatch,  for  it  is  getting  late." 

"This,"  said  the  barber,  opening  another,  "is  'The  Ten 
Books  of  Fortune  of  Love,'  by  Antonio  de  Lofraso,  poet  of 
Sardinia." 

"By  the  holy  orders  I  have  received,"  cried  the  priest, 
"  since  Apollo  was  Apollo,  the  Muses  Muses,  and  the  poets 
poets,  so  humorous  and  fantastical  a  book  as  that  has  not 
been  written.  In  its  way  it  is  the  best  and  most  singular  of 
all  those  of  this  kind  that  ever  have  seen  the  world's  light* 
and  he  who  has  not  read  it  may  reckon  that  he  has  never 
read  anything  delightful.  Give  it  to  me  here,  gossip,  for  I 
prize  more  this  find  than  if  they  had  given  me  a  cassock  of 
Florence  serge." 

He  laid  it  aside  with  very  great  delight,  and  the  barber 
proceeded,  saying :  — 

"These  which  follow  are  'The  Shepherd  of  Iberia,' 
'  Nymphs  of  Henares,'  and  '  Unveiling  of  Jealousy.' " 

"Then  there  is  no  more  to  do,"  said  the  priest  "than  to 
deliver  them  over  to  the  secular  arm  of  the  housekeeper,  and 
let  me  not  be  asked  why,  for  that  would  be  never  to  end." 
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"This  who  comes  here  is  'The  Shepherd  of  Filida."* 

"  No  shepherd  is  he/'  quoth  the  priest,  "  but  a  very  know- 
ing courtier  :  let  him  be  kept  for  a  precious  jewel." 

"  This  big  one  here  is  entitled  *  Treasury  of  Divers  Poems/  ** 
said  the  barber. 

"  Had  they  been  not  so  many/'  remarked  the  priest,  "  they 
would  have  been  more  esteemed.  This  book  needs  to  be 
weeded  and  cleared  of  certain  irregularities  which  it  contains 
in  the  midst  of  its  great  things :  take  care  of  it,  for  the 
author  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  out  of  respect  for  other  more 
heroical  and  elevated  works  which  he  has  written." 

"  This,"  continued  the  barber,  "  is  a  book  of  songs  by 
Lopez  Maldonado." 

"  The  author  of  that  book  also  is  my  great  friend,"  replied 
the  priest,  "  and  his  poems,  by  those  who  hear  them  from  his 
own  mouth,  are  much  admired,  and  so  sweet  is  his  voice  that 
he  enchants  when  he  chants  them.  He  is  overlong  in  his 
eulogies ;  though  what  is  good  was  never  too  much.  Keep 
him  with  the  chosen  ones.  But  what  is  that  book  which  lies 
next  him  ? " 

"  The  *  Galatea '  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,"  said  the  barber. 

"  That  Cervantes  has  for  many  years  been  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  know  him  to  be  more  versed  in  sorrows  than 
in  song.  His  book  contains  a  little  of  good  invention:  it 
proposes  something  but  concludes  nothing.  We  must  wait 
for  the  second  part  he  promises ;  perhaps  with  amendment  he 
will  achieve  that  full  grace  now  denied  him.  Meanwhile, 
until  this  be  decided,  keep  him  a  recluse  in  your  lodging, 
good  neighbor." 

"With  pleasure,"  answered  the  barber.  "And  here  come 
three  together :  *  The  Araucana '  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Er^illa ; 
'  The  Austriada '  of  Juan  Ruf o,  magistrate  of  Cordova  ;  and 
'  The  Monserrat '  of  Christ6bal  de  Viru^s,  poet  of  Valencia." 

"  All  these  three  books,"  said  the  priest,  "  are  the  best 
which  have  been  written  in  the  heroic  verse  in  the  Castilian 
tongue,  and  may  compare  with  the  most  famous  of  Italy. 
Let  them  be  preserved  as  the  richest  treasures  of  poetry  that 
Spain  possesses." 

The  priest  was  too  tired  to  look  at  any  more  books,  and 
wished  all  the  rest  to  be  burnt,  contents  unknown ;  but  the 
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barber  had  already  opened  one,  which  was  called  "  The  Tears 
of  Angelica." 

"  I  would  have  shed  them/*  said  the  priest  on  hearing  the 
title,  "  if  I  had  ordered  such  a  book  to  be  burnt ;  for  its 
author  was  one  of  the  most  famous  poets,  not  only  in  Spain 
but  in  the  whole  world,  and  was  most  happy  in  the  transla- 
tion of  some  of  the  fables  of  Ovid.'* 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Of  the  Second  Sally  of  our  good  knight  Don  QuixoU  of  La  Mancka 

THEY  were  thus  employed  when  Don  Quixote  began  to 
call  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  exclaiming:  "This 
way,  this  way,  valorous  knights !  Here  are  ye  needed 
to  show  the  might  of  your  valorous  arms !  for  the  courtiers 
are  getting  the  best  of  the  tourney  !  " 

Called  away  by  this  noise  and  clamor,  they  did  not  proceed 
any  further  with  the  inquisition  on  the  remainder  of  the 
books,  and  so  it  is  believed  there  went  to  the  fire,  unseen  and 
unjudged,  the  "  Carolea  "  and  the  "  Lion  of  Spain,"  with  the 
feats  of  the  emperor,  composed  by  Don  Luis  de  Avila,  which, 
doubtless,  would  have  been  among  those  which  remained,  and 
perhaps  if  the  priest  had  seen  them  they  would  not  have  suf- 
fered so  rigorous  a  sentence.  When  they  had  come  to  Don 
Quixote  he  was  risen  from  his  bed  and  was  repeating  his  out- 
cries and  ravings,  laying  about  with  his  sword  all  over  the 
room,  with  slashes  and  back-strokes,  and  as  wide  awake  as  if 
he  had  never  been  asleep.  They  grappled  with  him,  and  by 
force  took  him  back  to  his  bed ;  and,  after  he  had  rested 
quietly  a  little  while,  he  began  to  address  the  priest,  saying  : 

"  Sure,  my  Lord  Archbishop  Turpin,  it  is  a  great  default 
in  us,  who  call  ourselves  Twelve  Peers,  to  let  the  crown  of 
this  tourney  be  carried  off  without  more  ado  by  the  courtier 
knights, — we,  the  adventurers,  having  won  the  prize  in  the 
three  preceding  days." 

**  I  pray  you  be  still,  dear  comrade,"  cried  the  priest,  "  for 
God  may  yet  be  pleased  to  change  the  luck,  and  that  which 
is  lost  to-day  may  be  redeemed  to-morrow.  For  the  present 
attend  to  your  health,  for  methinks  you  should  be  over- 
wearied,  if  not  sorely  wounded." 

"  Wounded !  no,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  but  bruised  and 
pounded,  —  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  for  that  villain  of  a 
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Roland  has  battered  me  with  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  and  all  out 
of  envy,  since  he  saw  that  I  alone  was  his  rival  in  prowess. 
But  never  call  me  Rinaldo  of  Montalvan  if,  on  rising  from 
this  bed,  I  do  not  pay  him  for  it  in  spite  of  his  enchanteries. 
For  the  present,  let  them  bring  me  some  food,  for  I  believe 
this  would  most  suit  my  case,  and  let  the  avenging  me  stand 
to  my  charge." 

They  complied  with  his  request,  and  having  given  him  to 
eat,  he  fell  asleep  again,  leaving  them  wondering  at  his  mad- 
ness. That  same  night  the  housekeeper  set  fire  to  and  burnt 
all  the  books  that  were  in  the  yard  and  throughout  the  house, 
and  some  must  have  gone  to  the  flames  which  merited  preser- 
vation among  the  eternal  archives,  but  destiny  and  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  inquisitor  did  not  allow  it ;  and  thus  was  fulfilled 
in  them  the  saying,  "The  saint  sometimes  pays  for  the  sinner." 

One  of  the  remedies  which  the  priest  and  the  barber  then 
used  for  their  friend's  malady  was  to  wall  up  and  close  the 
room  where  the  books  had  been,  so  that  when  he  rose  he 
should  not  find  them,  and,  perhaps,  the  cause  being  removed, 
the  effect  would  cease ;  and  they  might  say  that  enchanters 
had  carried  them  off,  room  and  all ;  and  so  it  was  done  with 
great  promptitude. 

Two  days  afterwards  Don  Quixote  rose  from  his  bed ;  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go  and  look  for  his  books,  and 
when  he  could  not  find  the  room  in  which  he  had  left  them, 
he  went  searching  for  it  hither  and  thither.  He  came  up  to 
where  the  door  used  to  be,  and  felt  for  it  with  his  hands,  and 
looked  and  looked  again  all  around,  without  speaking  a  word. 
After  some  while  he  asked  the  housekeeper  whereabouts  was 
his  book  closet.  The  housekeeper,  who  was  well  instructed 
in  what  she  had  to  answer,  said :  — 

"  What  room,  or  what  anything  does  your  worship  seek  ? 
There  is  neither  room  nor  books  in  this  house  now,  for  the 
devil  himself  has  carried  it  all  away." 

"  It  was  not  the  devil,"  said  the  niece,  "  but  an  enchanter 
who  came  upon  a  cloud  one  night,  after  you  went  away  from 
here,  and,  alighting  from  a  serpent  on  which  he  was  riding, 
he  entered  the  chamber ;  and  I  don't  know  what  he  did  in- 
side, for  after  a  little  time  he  went  flying  out  through  the 
roof,  and  left  the  house  full  of  smoke ;  and  when  we  thought 
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of  looking  to  see  what  he  had  done,  we  found  neither  books 
nor  room.  But  we  remember  very  well,  myself  and  the  house- 
keeper, that  at  the  time  of  going  away  that  bad  old  man  said 
in  a  loud  voice  that,  for  the  secret  enmity  he  had  for  the 
owner  of  those  books  and  that  room,  he  had  done  him  the  ill 
turn  which  should  by  and  by  be  seen.  He  said,  too,  that  he 
was  called  the  sage  Munaton." 

"  Freston,  he  would  say,"  quoth  Don  Quixote. 

"I  can't  say,"  struck  in  the  housekeeper,  "whether  he 
called  himself  Freston  or  Friton.  I  only  know  that  his 
name  ended  in  'ton.'" 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  He  is  a  learned  enchanter, 
a  g^eat  enemy  of  mine,  who  has  a  grudge  against  me,  for  he 
knows  through  his  arts  and  his  learning  that  I  am  to  come, 
in  process  of  time,  to  fight  in  single  combat  a  knight  whom 
he  favors,  and  to  vanquish  that  knight  without  his  being  able 
to  prevent  it ;  and  therefore  he  tries  to  do  me  every  ill  turn 
he  can.  But  I  tell  him  that  he  cannot  oppose  or  avert  what 
Heaven  has  decreed." 

"  Who  doubts  of  that  ?  "  cried  the  niece,  "  But  who  has 
mixed  you  up,  dear  uncle,  in  those  quarrels  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  stop  peacefully  at  home,  and  not  go  through 
the  world  seeking  for  better  bread  than  is  made  of  wheat, 
never  considering  that  many  go  for  wool  and  come  back 
shorn?" 

"  O  niece  of  mine,"  responded  Don  Quixote,  "  how  greatly 
art  thou  out  in  thy  reckoning!  Ere  they  shear  me  I  will 
pluck  and  strip  the  beards  of  all  who  think  to  touch  me  in 
the  point  of  a  single  hair ! " 

The  two  would  not  make  further  reply,  for  they  perceived 
that  his  anger  was  being  inflamed. 

It  so  befell  that  he  stayed  fifteen  days  at  home  very  quietly 
without  showing  any  sig^s  of  an  inclination  to  repeat  his 
former  vagaries,  during  which  period  he  held  many  pleasant 
disputes  with  his  two  good  gossips,  the  priest  and  the  barber, 
upon  his  declaration  that  the  thing  of  which  the  world  stood 
in  greatest  need  was  knights  errant,  and  that  in  himself 
should  be  revived  knight-errantry.  The  priest  would  some- 
times contradict  him,  and  sometimes  yield  to  him,  for  if  he 
had  not  used  this  artifice  there  would  have  been  no  bringing 
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him  to  reason.  During  this  period  Don  Quixote  was  beset- 
ting with  his  solicitations  a  peasant,  a  neighbor  of  his,  an 
honest  fellow  (if  such  a  name  can  be  applied  to  one  who  is 
poor),  but  of  very  little  salt  in  his  brainpan.  In  the  end,  he 
said  so  much  to  him,  and  plied  him  with  so  many  fair  words 
and  promises,  that  the  poor  clown  determined  to  go  out  with 
him  and  serve  him  as  squire.  Don  Quixote  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  he  ought  to  be  very  well  disposed  to  accom- 
pany him,  for  at  some  time  or  other  an  adventure  might 
befall  which  should,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  win  him  an 
isle,  and  leave  him  governor  thereof.  On  the  faith  of  these 
and  other  such  promises,  Sancho  Panza  (for  so  the  peasant 
was  named)  forsook  his  wife  and  children  and  took  service  as 
squire  to  his  neighbor.  Don  Quixote  then  set  about  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  money,  and,  by  selling  one  thing  and  pawn- 
ing another,  and  making  bad  bargains  in  all,  he  raised  a 
moderate  sum.  He  furnished  himself  also  with  a  buckler, 
which  he  borrowed  from  a  friend,  and,  patching  up  his 
broken  helmet  as  best  he  could,  he  gave  his  squire  Sancho 
notice  of  the  day  and  hour  on  which  he  designed  to 
set  out,  so  that  Sancho  might  supply  himself  with  all  that 
was  needful ;  above  all,  he  charged  his  squire  to  procure 
wallets,  which  the  other  promised  to  do,  saying  moreover  that 
as  he  was  not  very  apt  at  traveling  afoot,  he  preferred  to 
take  his  ass  along  with  him,  and  that  it  was  a  very  good  one. 
In  the  matter  of  the  ass  Don  Quixote  hesitated  a  little,  rack- 
ing his  brains  to  remember  whether  any  knight  errant  ever 
carried  a  squire  mounted  on  ass-back ;  but  no  case  occurred 
to  his  memory.  Nevertheless,  he  decided  that  the  ass  should 
be  taken,  with  the  intention  of  providing  his  squire  with  a 
more  dignified  mount  when  he  had  a  chance,  by  unhorsing 
the  first  discourteous  knight  he  encountered.  He  provided 
himself  also  with  shirts  and  as  many  other  things  as  he  could, 
according  to  the  advice  given  him  by  the  innkeeper. 

All  this  being  done  and  arranged,  Sancho  Panza,  without 
taking  leave  of  his  children  and  wife,  and  Don  Quixote, 
without  good-by  to  his  housekeeper  and  niece,  sallied  forth 
from  the  village  one  night  without  any  person  seeing  them, 
making  such  good  way  that  at  daybreak  they  felt  them- 
selves safe  against  discovery,  even  if  they  were  searched  for. 
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Sancho  Panza  rode  on  his  ass  like  a  patriarch,  with  his 
wallets  and  his  leather  bottle,  and  a  huge  desire  to  see  him- 
self governor  of  the  isle  which  his  master  had  promised 
him.  It  chanced  that  Don  Quixote  took  the  same  course 
and  road  which  he  had  taken  on  his  first  journey,  which  was 
by  the  plain  of  Montiel,  along  which  he  traveled  with  less 
discomfort  than  on  the  former  occasion,  because  it  was  the 
hour  of  dawn,  and  the  sun's  rays,  striking  them  obliquely, 
did  not  distress  them.  Presently  Sancho  Panza  said  to  his 
master :  — 

"  Look,  your  worship,  sir  knight  errant,  that  you  do  not 
forget  that  about  the  isle  you  promised  me,  for  I  warrant  me 
able  to  govern  it,  be  it  ever  so  large." 

To  which  Don  Quixote  replied :  "  Thou  must  know,  friend 
Sancho  Panza,  that  it  was  a  custom  greatly  in  vogue  with 
the  knights  errant  of  old  to  make  their  squires  governors  of 
the  isles  or  kingdoms  they  won ;  and  I  am  resolved  that,  on 
my  part,  so  grateful  a  usage  shall  not  fail  —  rather  I  design 
to  surpass  me  therein,  for  they  sometimes,  and  perhaps  for 
the  most  part,  waited  till  their  squires  were  grown  old ;  and 
when  worn  out  with  service,  and  spending  evil  days  and 
worse  nights,  they  got  some  title  of  count,  or  at  the  least 
marquess,  of  some  valley  or  province  of  more  or  less  value. 
But  if  thou  livest  and  I  live,  it  may  well  be  that  ere  six  days 
I  shall  win  me  some  kingdom,  which  has  others  adhering  to 
it,  just  fit  for  thee  to  be  crowned  king  of  one  of  them.  And 
hold  not  this  for  any  great  matter,  for  things  and  events 
happen  to  such  knights  errant  by  means  so  unheard  and 
unthought  of,  that  with  ease  I  might  be  able  to  bestow  on 
thee  even  more  than  I  have  promised." 

"By  the  same  token,"  said  Sancho  Panza,  "if  I  become 
king  by  some  one  of  those  miracles  of  which  your  worship 
speaks,  no  less  will  Juana  Gutierrez,  my  deary,  come  to  be 
queen,  and  my  children  princes." 

"Who  doubts  it  ?  "  answered  Don  Quixote. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  replied  Sancho  Panza,  "  because  I  am  think- 
ing that,  even  though  God  rained  kingdoms  upon  the  earth, 
none  of  them  would  sit  well  on  the  head  of  Mary  Gutierrez. 
Know,  sir,  that  she  is  not  worth  two  maravedis  for  queen. 
Countess  would  suit  her  better  —  nay,  and  God  help  her." 
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"Commend  thee  to  God,"  Don  Quixote  answered,  "for 
He  will  give  her  what  is  most  befitting;  but  do  not  thou 
debase  thy  heart  so  low  as  to  be  content  with  aught  less  than 
to  be  captain-general." 

"  I  will  not,  dear  sir,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "especially  as  I  have 
a  master  so  grand  as  your  worship,  who  will  know  how  to 
give  me  all  that  will  do  me  good  and  I  am  able  to  bear." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Of  the  good  success  which  Don  Quixote  had  in  the  terrible  and  never- 
before-imagined  Adventure  of  the  Windmills^  with  other  events 
worthy  of  happy  remembrance 

WHILE  thus  conversing  they  caught  sight  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  windmills  which  are  in  that  plain, 
and  as  soon  as  Don  Quixote  perceived  them  he 
exclaimed :  — 

"  Fortune  is  guiding  our  affairs  better  than  we  could  have 
desired;  for  look  yonder,  friend  Sancho,  where  thirty  or 
more  huge  giants  are  revealed,  with  whom  I  intend  to  do 
battle  and  take  all  their  lives.  With  their  spoils  we  will 
begin  to  enrich  ourselves,  for  this  is  fair  war,  and  it  is  doing 
God  great  service  to  clear  this  evil  spawn  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

"  What  giants  ? "  asked  Sancho  Panza. 

"Those  thou  seest  there,"  replied  his  master,  "with  the 
long  arms,  which  some  of  them  are  wont  to  have  of  two 
leagues'  length." 

"Take  care,  sir,"  cried  Sancho.  "Those  we  see  yonder 
are  not  giants  but  windmills,  and  what  in  them  look  like  arms 
are  the  sails  which,  being  whirled  about  by  the  wind,  make 
the  millstone  go." 

"  It  is  manifest  that  thou  art  not  experienced  in  this  matter 
of  adventures,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "They  are  giants, 
and  if  thou  art  afraid,  get  thee  away  home  and  dispose  thy- 
self to  prayer  while  I  go  to  engage  with  them  in  fierce  and 
unequal  combat." 

So  saying,  he  clapped  spurs  to  Rozinante,  his  steed,  with- 
out heeding  the  warning  cries  which  Sancho  Panza  his  squire 
uttered,  that  those  he  was  going  to  encounter  were  beyond 
all  doubt  windmills  and  not  giants.  He  went  on,  so  fully 
persuaded  that  they  were  giants  that  he  neither  listened  to 
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the  cries  of  his  squire  Sancho  nor  stopped  to  mark  what  they 
were,  but  shouted  to  them  in  a  loud  voice :  — 

"  Fly  not,  cowards,  vile  creatures,  for  it  is  a  single  cavalier 
who  assails  you  I " 

A  slight  breeze  having  sprung  up  at  this  moment,  the  great 
sail  arms  began  to  move,  on  perceiving  which  Don  Quixote 
cried :  — 

**  Although  ye  should  wield  more  arms  than  had  the  giant 
Briareus,  ye  shall  pay  for  it !  " 

Saying  this,  and  commending  himself  with  his  whole  soul 
to  his  lady  Dulcinea,  beseeching  her  to  succor  him  in  this 
peril,  well  covered  with  his  buckler,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  he 
charged  at  Rozinante's  best  gallop  and  attacked  the  first  mill 
before  him,  and  thrusting  his  lance  into  the  sail  the  wind 
turned  it  with  so  much  violence  that  the  lance  was  shivered 
to  pieces.  It  carried  with  it  the  horse  and  his  rider,  who  was 
sent  rolling  over  the  plain  sorely  damaged. 

Sancho  Panza  hastened  to  his  master's  help  as  fast  as  his 
ass  could  go,  and  when  he  came  up  he  found  the  knight 
unable  to  stir,  such  a  shock  had  Rozinante  given  him  in  the 
fall. 

"  God  bless  me,"  cried  Sancho,  "  did  I  not  tell  your  wor- 
ship to  look  to  what  you  were  doing,  for  they  were  naught 
but  windmills?  And  nobody  could  mistake  them  but  one 
who  had  other  such  in  his  head." 

"  Peace,  friend  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  the  things  of 
war  are  more  than  anything  else  subject  to  continual  muta- 
tion. And,  moreover,  I  believe,  and  that  is  the  truth,  that 
the  same  sage  Friston  who  robbed  me  of  my  room  and  my 
books  hath  turned  these  giants  into  windmills,  in  order  to 
deprive  me  of  the  glory  of  their  overthrow,  so  great  is  the 
enmity  he  bears  to  me ;  but  in  the  upshot  his  evil  arts  shall 
little  avail  against  the  goodness  of  my  sword." 

"  God  send  it  as  He  will,"  answered  Sancho ;  and  helping 
him  to  rise,  the  knight  remounted  Rozinante,  whose  shoulders 
were  half  dislocated. 

Discoursing  of  the  late  adventure,  they  followed  the  road 
to  the  Pass  of  Lipice,  for  there,  said  Don  Quixote,  it  was  not 
possible  to  miss  finding  many  and  various  adventures,  it 
being  a  spot  so  much  frequented.     He  was  much  concerned. 
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however,  at  the  loss  of  his  lance,  and,  accosting  his  squire, 
said:  "I  remember  to  have  read  that  a  certain  Spanish 
knight,  named  Diego  Perez  de  Vargas,  having  broken  his 
sword  in  a  battle,  tore  off  a  bough  or  stem  of  an  oak,  and 
with  it  performed  such  deeds  that  day,  and  pounded  so  many 
Moors,  that  he  got  the  surname  of  Pounder,  and  thus  he  and 
his  descendants  were  called  from  that  day  forth  Vargas  the 
Pounder.  I  have  told  thee  this,  because  I  propose,  from  the 
first  oak  or  stout  tree  to  rend  a  branch  such  and  so  good  as 
that,  with  which  I  design  and  intend  to  do  such  deeds  that 
thou  mayst  regard  thyself  as  right  fortunate  to  have  merited 
to  come  to  see  them,  and  be  a  witness  of  things  which  shall 
scarce  be  credited." 

"By  God's  help,"  answered  Sancho,  "I  believe  it  all  as 
your  worship  says;  but  straighten  yourself  a  bit,  for  me- 
thinks  you  go  lopsided,  and  it  must  be  from  the  bruising  of 
your  fall." 

"  That  is  the  truth,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  if  I  complain 
not  of  the  pain,  it  is  because  it  is  not  allowed  to  knights  errant 
to  complain  of  any  wounds,  though  their  bowels  should  pro^ 
trude  therefrom." 

"If  that  is  so,  I  have  no  more  to  say,"  replied  Sancho; 
"  though  God  knows  I  should  be  glad  for  your  worship  to 
complain  when  anything  hurts  you.  As  to  myself,  I  can  say 
that  complain  I  must  of  the  smallest  pain  I  have,  if  so  be  as 
that  this  law  of  not  complaining  reaches  not  to  knights  errants' 
squires." 

Don  Quixote  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  squire's  simplic- 
ity, and  explained  to  him  that  he  might  very  well  complain 
how  and  when  he  pleased,  with  or  without  cause,  for  up  to 
that  time  he  had  read  nothing  to  the  contrary  in  the  ordinance 
of  chivalry.  Sancho  bade  him  consider  that  it  was  the  hour 
of  dinner,  but  Don  Quixote  replied  that  he  had  need  of  none, 
but  that  Sancho  might  eat  whenever  he  chose.  With  this 
license  Sancho  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could 
upon  his  ass,  and  taking  out  of  the  wallets  what  he  had  de- 
posited there,  went  riding  and  feeding  very  leisurely  behind 
his  master ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  would  lift  the  bottle 
with  so  much  relish  that  the  daintiest  tapster  of  Malaga 
might  have  envied  him.     And  whilst  he  rode  in  that  fashion. 
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multipl)ring  his  drafts,  he  remembered  nothing  of  any  promise 
which  his  master  had  made  him,  nor  held  it  to  be  any  toil, 
rather  a  recreation,  to  go  in  search  of  adventures,  however 
dangerous  they  might  be. 

They  passed  that  night  among  some  trees,  and  from  one 
of  them  Don  Quixote  tore  off  a  dry  bough  which  might  serve 
him  in  some  sort  for  a  lance,  fixing  on  it  the  iron  head  which 
he  took  from  that  which  had  been  broken.  He  slept  not  all 
that  night,  thinking  on  the  lady  Dulcinea,  in  order  that  he 
might  conform  to  what  he  had  read  in  his  books  of  those 
who  passed  many  nights  in  the  forests  and  deserts  without 
sleeping,  entertained  by  the  memories  of  their  mistresses. 
Not  so  did  Sancho  Panza  pass  the  night,  who,  his  stomach 
being  full,  had  carried  it  all  off  in  one  sound  sleep ;  and,  if 
his  master  had  not  awakened  him,  neither  the  rays  of  the 
sun  which  shone  in  his  face  nor  the  song  of  the  birds,  who  in 
great  number  very  gleefully  saluted  the  coming  of  the  new 
day,  would  have  been  able  to  make  him  stir.  On  rising,  he 
made  trial  of  his  bottle,  finding  it  somewhat  leaner  than  the 
night  before,  and  his  heart  was  grieved  to  think  that  they 
were  not  taking  the  road  soon  to  remedy  this  defect.  Don 
Quixote  would  not  break  his  fast,  for,  as  we  have  said,  he  had 
resolved  to  diet  upon  savory  memories. 

They  turned  into  the  track  they  had  before  been  taking 
towards  the  Pass  of  Ldpice,  which,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  discovered.  At  sight  of  it  Don  Quixote 
exclaimed :  — 

"  Here,  brother  Sancho,  we  may  dip  our  hands  up  to  the 
elbows  in  what  they  call  adventures.  But  take  note,  though 
thou  seest  me  in  the  greatest  danger  on  earth,  thou  must 
not  set  thy  hand  to  thy  sword  to  defend  me,  unless  thou 
shouldst  perceive  that  they  who  assail  me  are  rabble  and  low 
people,  in  which  case  thou  canst  come  to  my  aid ;  but  if  they 
are  knights,  by  no  manner  of  means  is  it  lawful  nor  allowed 
by  the  rules  of  chivalry  that  thou  shouldst  assist  me  until  thou 
art  dubbed  a  knight" 

"  Sure,  your  worship,"  replied  Sancho,  "  you  shall  be  right 
well  obeyed  in  this,  more  by  token  seeing  that,  for  me,  I  am 
a  peaceful  man,  and  not  fond  of  thrusting  myself  in  broils 
and  battles.    Verily,  in  what  touches  the  defending  of  my 
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person  I  shall  not  take  much  account  of  those  rules,  for  those 
of  God  and  man  permit  every  one  to  defend  himself  against 
any  one  who  would  harm  him." 

"  Nor  do  I  say  less/'  Don  Quixote  replied ;  "  but  in  this 
matter  of  helping  me  against  knights,  thou  hast  to  put  a  curb 
on  thy  natural  impulses." 

'^  I  promise  to  do  so,"  said  Sancho ;  ''  and  I  will  keep  that 
precept  as  strictly  as  the  Lord's  day." 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  there  appeared  on  the 
road  two  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  mounted  on 
what  might  be  two  dromedaries,  for  they  were  no  smaller,  the 
two  mules  on  which  they  rode.  They  wore  traveling-masks^ 
and  carried  umbrellas.  After  them  came  a  coach,  with  four 
or  five  on  horseback  accompanying  it,  and  two  muleteers  on 
foot.  There  rode  in  the  coach,  as  was  afterwards  known,  a 
lady  of  Biscay,  who  was  going  to  Seville,  where  was  her  hus- 
band, who  was  bound  to  the  Indies  on  a  very  honorable 
charge.  The  friars  were  not  of  her  company,  although  they 
were  traveling  the  same  way. 

Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  espied  them  when  he  exclaimed 
to  his  squire :  — 

"  Either  I  much  mistake  or  this  should  be  the  most  famous 
adventure  ever  seen,  for  those  dark  forms  that  loom  yonder, 
doubtless,  are  certain  enchanters  who  are  carrying  ofF  in  that 
coach  some  princess  they  have  stolen ;  and  it  behooves  me  to 
redress  this  wrong  with  all  my  might." 

"  This  will  be  a  worse  job  than  the  windmills,"  said  Sancho. 
"  Look,  your  worship,  those  are  Benedictine  friars,  and  the 
coach  will  belong  to  some  people  traveling.  Mind  what  I 
say,  and  take  care  what  you  do,  and  let  not  the  devil  deceive 
you." 

"I  have  told  thee,  Sancho,"  Don  Quixote  answered,  "that 
thou  knowest  little  of  the  mystery  of  adventures.  What  I  say 
is  the  truth,  and  now  thou  shalt  see  it." 

Saying  this  he  went  forward  and  posted  himself  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  along  which  the  friars  were  coming,  and,  when 
they  had  come  near  enough  to  hear  what  he  said,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice :  — 

"  Monstrous  and  devilish  crew !  This  moment  release  the 
exalted  princesses  whom  in  that  coach  ye  are  carrying  away 
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perforce,  or  prepare  to  receive  instant  death  as  a  just  chastise- 
ment for  your  misdeeds/' 

The  friars  drew  rein,  and  stood  amazed,  both  at  Don 
Quixote's  figure  and  at  his  speech,  to  which  they  replied: — 

"Sir  knight,  we  are  neither  monstrous  nor  devilish,  but 
two  monks  of  St.  Benedict  who  are  traveling  about  our  busi- 
ness, nor  do  we  know  whether  in  this  coach  there  come  any 
princesses  or  not" 

"  No  soft  words  for  me,  for  I  know  you,  perfidious  churls!" 
cried  Don  Quixote ;  and,  without  waiting  further  parley,  he 
spurred  Rozinante,  and,  with  lowered  lance,  made  at  the 
foremost  friar  with  such  fury  and  vigor  that  if  the  monk  had 
not  slipped  off  his  mule  he  would  have  been  brought  to  the 
ground  and  badly  hurt,  if  not  killed  outright  The  second 
monk,  seeing  the  way  they  treated  his  companion,  clapped 
his  heels  to  the  sides  of  his  big  mule  and  fled  across  the 
country,  swifter  than  the  very  wind.  Sancho  Panza,  when 
he  saw  the  monk  on  the  ground,  alighting  nimbly  from  his 
ass  ran  up  to  him  and  began  to  strip  him  of  his  garments. 
Upon  this,  two  of  the  friars'  servants  came  up  and  asked  him 
why  he  was  disrobing  their  master.  Sancho  answered  that 
it  was  his  lawful  perquisite  as  spoils  of  the  battle  which  his 
lord,  Don  Quixote,  had  won.  The  muleteers,  who  did  not 
take  the  joke,  nor  understood  that  about  spoils  and  battles, 
seeing  that  Don  Quixote  was  now  at  a  distance  speaking  with 
the  ladies  in  the  coach,  fell  upon  Sancho  and  threw  him 
down,  and,  not  leaving  him  a  hair  in  his  beard,  they  kicked 
and  mauled  him  without  mercy,  and  left  him  stretched  on 
the  ground,  senseless  and  breathless.  As  for  the  friar,  with- 
out staying  a  moment,  he  remounted,  all  trembling  and 
terror-stricken,  and  all  the  color  gone  from  his  face;  and 
when  he  found  himself  on  his  mule,  he  spurred  after  his 
comrade,  who  stood  a  good  way  off  awaiting  him,  and  biding 
the  issue  of  that  sudden  assault.  Without  caring  to  stop  for 
the  end  of  the  adventure,  they  pursued  their  journey,  crossing 
themselves  as  if  they  had  the  devil  at  their  backs. 

Don  Quixote,  as  we  have  said,  was  discoursing  with  the 
lady  in  the  coach. 

"  Your  beauteousness,  my  lady,"  he  said,  "  may  now  dis- 
pose of  your  person  as  it  may  best  please  you,  for  now  the 
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pride  of  your  ravishers  is  laid  in  the  dust,  overthrown  by  this 
my  puissant  arm.  And  that  you  may  not  pine  to  learn  the 
name  of  your  deliverer,  know  that  I  am  called  Don  Quixote 
of  La  Mancha,  knight  errant,  adventurer,  and  captive  of  the 
peerless  and  beauteous  Dofia  Dulcinea  del  Toboso;  and  in 
requital  of  the  boon  you  have  received  of  me,  I  would  ask  no 
more  than  that  you  should  betake  yourself  to  El  Toboso  and 
present  yourself  on  my  behalf  before  that  lady,  and  tell  her 
what  I  have  done  for  your  deliverance." 

All  that  Don  Quixote  said  was  overheard  by  a  Biscayan 
squire,  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  coach.  He,  seeing 
that  the  coach  was  not  let  pass  on,  but  that  they  spoke  of 
turning  it  back  at  once  to  El  Toboso,  went  up  to  Don 
Quixote,  and,  laying  hold  of  his  lance,  thus  addressed  him  in 
bad  Castilian  and  worse  Biscayan  :  — 

"  Get  away  with  you,  knight,  and  go  to  the  devil ;  for  by 
God  who  made  me,  if  you  do  not  let  the  coach  go,  I  will  kill 
you  as  I  am  a  Biscayan." 

Don  Quixote,  who  understood  him  very  well,  replied  with 
much  composure :  — 

"  If  thou  wert  a  gentleman,  as  thou  art  not,  I  would  ere  this 
have  chastised  thy  folly  and  thy  insolence,  caitiff  creature." 

To  which  the  Biscayan  responded :  — 

"I  no  gentleman?  I  vow  to  God  you  lie,  as  you  are  a 
Christian.  Throw  down  your  lance  and  draw  your  sword, 
you  shall  soon  see  —  you  are  carrying  the  water  to  the  cat ; 
Biscayner  by  land,  gentleman  by  sea,  gentleman  by  the  devil, 
you  lie,  and  mind  if  you  say  anything  else !  " 

"Now  shall  you  see,  quoth  Ag^ages,"  responded  Don 
Quixote;  and  flinging  his  lance  to  the  ground  he  drew  his 
sword,  grasped  his  buckler  tight,  and  rushed  at  the  Biscayan, 
bent  on  taking  his  life.  The  Biscayan,  seeing  him  come  on 
thus,  though  he  could  have  wished  to  dismount  from  his 
mule,  which  being  a  hired  one  he  could  not  trust,  could  do 
nothing  else  than  draw  his  sword.  It  happened,  luckily  for 
him,  that  he  was  near  the  coach,  whence  he  snatched  a  cush- 
ion to  serve  him  for  a  shield ;  and  then  they  fell  on  one  an- 
other as  if  they  had  been  two  mortal  enemies.  The  rest  of 
the  people  wished  to  make  peace  between  them  but  could 
not,  for  the  Biscayan  said,  in  his  disjointed  speech,  that  if 
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they  would  not  let  him  finish  the  battle  he  would  himself  kill 
the  mistress  and  all  who  hindered  him.  The  lady  of  the 
coach,  amazed  and  terrified  at  what  she  saw,  made  the  coach* 
man  draw  a  little  aside,  and  sat  viewing  the  deadly  combat 
from  afar.  In  the  course  thereof  the  Biscayan  dealt  Don 
Quixote  a  mighty  stroke  on  top  of  his  shoulder  over  his  buck- 
ler, which,  if  the  knight  had  been  without  defense,  would 
have  cleft  him  to  the  waist  Don  Quixote,  on  feeling  the 
weight  of  that  tremendous  blow,  cried  out  aloud,  saying:  "O 
mistress  of  my  soul,  Dulcinea,  flower  of  beauteousness,  suc- 
cor this  your  knight,  who,  for  the  sake  of  thy  great  goodness, 
finds  himself  in  this  dire  extremity  I  '* 

To  say  this,  to  raise  his  sword,  to  shelter  himself  well  be- 
hind his  buckler,  and  to  rush  upon  the  Biscayan,  was  all  the 
work  of  a  moment,  the  knight  being  resolved  to  venture  all 
upon  a  single  stroke.  The  Biscayan,  who  saw  him  thus  ad- 
vance, perceived  his  courage  to  be  equal  to  his  bearing,  and 
determined  to  do  as  Don  Quixote  had  done.  And  so  he 
awaited  the  onset,  protected  by  his  cushion,  without  being 
able  to  turn  his  mule  to  one  side  or  the  other,  for  she,  now 
dead  weary  and  not  made  for  these  tricks,  could  not  budge  a 
step. 

Don  Quixote,  then,  as  has  been  said,  came  at  the  crafty 
Biscayan,  with  his  sword  uplifted,  with  design  to  cleave  him 
through  the  middle;  and  the  Biscayan  awaited  him  with 
sword  also  raised  and  shielded  by  his  cushion ;  and  all  the 
bystanders  were  trembling  with  fear  and  suspense  at  what 
might  be  the  issue  of  those  terrible  blows  with  which  they 
menaced  each  other;  and  the  lady  of  the  coach  and  her 
female  attendants  were  offering  up  a  thousand  prayers  and 
vows  to  all  the  images  and  houses  of  devotion  in  Spain,  that 
God  might  deliver  their  squire  and  them  out  of  that  great 
peril  in  which  they  found  themselves. 

But  the  misfortune  of  it  all  is  that  at  this  point  and  period 
the  author  of  this  history  leaves  the  battle  suspended,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  he  found  nothing  more  writ- 
ten of  these  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  than  has  been  here 
related.  True  it  is  that  the  second  author  of  this  work  was 
unable  to  believe  that  so  curious  a  history  had  been  con- 
signed to  oblivion,  or  that  the  wits  of  La  Mancha  should 
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have  been  so  little  curious  as  not  to  possess  in  their  archives 
or  in  their  registries  some  documents  which  treat  of  this 
famous  knight;  and  in  this  persuasion  he  despaired  not  of 
finding  the  end  of  this  delectable  history,  which.  Heaven 
favoring  him,  he  did  find  in  the  second  part 
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Wherein  is  decided  and  ended  ^  stupendous  battle  fought  bettveen  the 
gallant  Biscayan  and  the  valiant  Manchegan 

IN  the  first  part  of  this  history  we  left  the  valorous  Bis- 
cayan and  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  with  their  swords 
unsheathed  and  uplifted,  in  the  act  of  dealing  two  furious 
downward  cuts  such  as,  if  they  had  reached  home,  would  at 
least  have  cleft  and  divided  them  from  top  to  bottom,  split- 
ting each  of  them  like  a  pomegranate ;  at  that  point  so  criti* 
cal  this  agreeable  history  stopped  and  was  left  mutilated, 
without  our  author  giving  us  a  hint  where  the  remainder 
could  be  found.  This  caused  me  much  annoyance,  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  read  this  little  was  turned  into  disgust 
when  I  reflected  on  the  small  chance  there  was  of  finding 
that  great  portion  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  missing  of  so 
relishing  a  tale.  It  was  a  thing  impossible,  methought,  and 
contrary  to  all  right  usage,  that  so  good  a  knight  should  have 
lacked  some  sage  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  writing  of 
his  unheard-of  achievements — a  thing  which  did  not  fail  any 
of  the  knights  errant  of  those  who,  as  people  say,  go  upon 
their  adventures;  for  each  of  these  kept  one  or  two  sages 
ready  to  hand,  who  not  only  wrote  of  his  exploits,  but  de- 
scribed the  minutest  thoughts  and  most  trivial  actions,  were 
they  never  so  much  hidden ;  and  a  knight  so  distinguished 
could  not  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lack  what  Platir 
and  the  like  had  in  such  plenty.  I  could  not,  therefore, 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  so  gallant  a  history  had  been 
left  maimed  and  mutilated,  and  imputed  the  fault  to  the  mal- 
ice of  time,  the  devourer  and  destroyer  of  all  things,  which 
had  either  concealed  or  consumed  it  On  the  other  hand,  it 
struck  me  that  since  among  our  hero's  books  there  had  been 
found  some  so  modem  as  the  "  Unveiling  of  Jealousy  "  and 
the  "  N3rmphs  and  Shepherds  of  Henares,'*  his  history  also 
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must  be  modern,  and  that,  though  it  might  not  be  written,  it 
would  be  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  his  village  and  the 
neighborhood.  This  thought  made  me  anxious  and  eager  to 
learn,  really  and  truly,  of  all  the  life  and  marvels  of  our  fa* 
mous  Spaniard,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  light  and  mirror 
of  Manchegan  knighthood,  and  the  first  who,  in  our  age,  and 
in  these  our  calamitous  times,  set  himself  to  the  toil  and  exer- 
cise of  arms  errant,  to  redress  wrongs,  to  succor  widows,  to 
protect  maidens,  so  that  they  could  go  about,  with  their  whips 
and  palfreys,  from  forest  to  forest,  from  valley  to  valley,  un- 
harmed. I  say,  then,  for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  our 
gallant  Quixote  is  worthy  of  unceasing  and  immemorial 
praises ;  and  even  to  me  they  should  not  be  denied  for  the 
trouble  and  pains  I  took  in  searching  for  the  end  of  this 
agreeable  history ;  although  I  confess  that  if  heaven,  chance, 
and  my  good  stars  had  not  befriended  me,  the  world  would 
have  remained  lacking  and  without  the  pleasure  and  pastime 
which,  for  some  two  hours,  he  can  have  who  shall  read  with 
attention. 

The  discovery  thereof  happened  in  this  wise:  One  day, 
when  I  was  in  the  Alcand  of  Toledo,  there  came  up  a  lad  to 
sell  some  parchments  and  old  papers  to  a  silk  mercer ;  and, 
being  very  fond  of  reading  even  the  torn  papers  in  the  streets, 
carried  away  by  this  my  natural  bent,  I  took  up  a  parchment 
from  among  those  the  boy  was  selling,  and  saw  in  it  charac- 
ters which  I  recognized  to  be  Arabic.  Not  being  able  to 
read  them,  though  I  recognized  them,  I  went  to  see  if  I  could 
find  thereabout  some  Morisco  who  spoke  Spanish  to  read  them 
to  me ;  nor  was  it  more  difficult  to  meet  with  an  interpreter 
there,  though  I  had  sought  him  for  another,  better,  and  more 
difficult  language.  In  fine,  chance  presented  me  with  one  to 
whom  I  explained  my  wishes,  placing  the  pamphlet  into  his 
hand.  He  opened  it  in  the  middle,  and,  reading  a  little  there, 
began  to  laugh.  I  asked  him  what  he  laughed  at,  and  he 
replied,  at  a  thing  there  was  written  in  the  margin  by  way  of 
annotation.  I  bade  him  tell  me  what  it  was,  when,  without 
ceasing  to  laugh,  he  said  :  "  It  is  written  here  in  the  margin 
thus :  *  This  Dulcinea  of  El  Toboso,  so  often  referred  to  in 
this  story,  they  say  had  the  best  hand  at  salting  pigs  of  any 
woman  in  all  La  Mancha.' " 
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When  I  heard  him  say  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  I  was  startled 
and  amazed^  for  at  once  it  occurred  to  me  that  these  parch- 
ments contained  the  history  of  Don  Quixote.  With  this  idea 
I  pressed  him  to  read  the  beginning,  and  this  he  did,  turning 
it  offhand  from  Arabic  into  Castilian,  saying  that  it  com- 
menced :  "  History  of  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  written 
by  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  Arabian  historiographer."  I  had 
need  of  much  caution  to  dissemble  the  joy  I  felt  when  the 
title  of  the  book  reached  my  ears.  Running  after  the  silk 
mercer,  I  bought  all  the  parchments  and  papers  of  the  boy 
for  half  a  real;  though  had  he  possessed  any  sense,  and 
known  how  eagerly  I  coveted  them,  he  might  well  have 
demanded  and  taken  more  than  six  reals  by  the  sale.  I  re- 
paired immediately  to  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  with  the 
Morisco,  and  bade  him  turn  me  all  those  parchments,  all 
which  related  to  Don  Quixote,  into  the  Castilian  tongue,  with- 
out subtracting  or  adding  anything;  offering  him  any  pay- 
ment he  pleased.  He  was  content  with  fifty  pounds  of 
raisins  and  two  measures  of  wheat,  and  promised  to  trans- 
late them  well,  faithfully,  and  with  all  expedition ;  I,  however, 
to  facilitate  the  business  and  not  let  so  great  a  prize  out  of 
my  hands,  brought  him  to  my  house,  where,  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month  and  a  half,  he  translated  it  all  in  the  manner 
as  is  here  told. 

On  the  first  of  the  parchments  was  painted,  to  the  very 
life,  the  combat  of  Don  Quixote  with  the  Biscayan,  —  they 
planted  in  the  same  posture  as  the  history  relates,  their  swords 
uplifted,  the  one  covered  by  his  buckler,  the  other  by  his  cushion, 
and  the  mule  of  the  Biscayan  so  natural  that  it  could  be  seen  to 
be  a  hired  one  a  stone's  throw  off.  The  Biscayan  had  a  scroll 
at  his  feet,  which  said,  "  Don  Sancho  de  Azpeitia,"  which  doubt- 
less was  his  name ;  and  at  Rozinante's  feet  was  another  which 
said,  "  Don  Quixote."  Rozinante  was  marvelously  depicted,  so 
long  and  lank,  so  meager  and  lean,  with  so  sharp  a  backbone  and 
so  far  gone  in  a  consumption  as  to  show  at  a  glance  with  how 
much  pertinence  and  propriety  there  had  been  given  to  him 
the  name  of  Rozinante.  Near  him  stood  Sancho  Panza,  hold- 
ing his  ass  by  the  halter,  at  whose  feet  was  another  label  on 
which  was  written  "  Sancho  Zancas  " ;  and  he  was  made  to 
have,  according  to  the  picture,  a  great  belly,  a  short  body, 
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and  long  shanks ;  and  therefore  they  must  have  given  him 
the  name  of  Panza  and  of  Zancas,  for  by  both  these  names 
he  is  called  at  different  times  in  the  history.  There  were 
some  other  less  particulars  to  note,  but  they  are  all  of  small 
importance  and  are  not  pertinent  to  the  truthful  telling  of 
this  story ;  and  no  story  is  bad  if  it  is  truthful. 

If  against  this  one  any  objection  can  be  raised  on  the  score 
of  its  truthfulness,  it  can  only  be  through  its  author  being  an 
Arab,  —  those  of  that  nation  being  very  apt  at  lying,  although 
being  such  great  enemies  of  ours  we  should  suppose  that 
they  had  rather  fallen  short  therein  than  exceeded.  And 
such  is  my  opinion,  for  when  he  could  and  should  indulge 
his  pen  in  the  praises  of  so  worthy  a  knight,  methinks  he 
deliberately  passes  them  over  in  silence — a  thing  ill  done 
and  worse  designed,  historians  being  bound  to  be  precise, 
truthful,  and  wholly  dispassionate,  so  that  neither  interest 
nor  fear,  neither  rancor  nor  affection,  should  turn  them  from 
the  path  of  truth,  whose  mother  is  history,  the  rival  of  time, 
the  repository  of  great  actions,  the  witness  of  the  past,  the 
example  and  pattern  to  the  present,  the  warning  to  the  future. 
In  this  history  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  desired  in  the 
pleasantest ;  and  if  it  fail  in  any  good  quality,  I  hold  it  was 
through  the  fault  of  the  hound  its  author  rather  than  through 
the  defect  of  the  subject.  In  brief,  the  second  part,  accord- 
ing to  the  translation,  begins  thus :  — 

Their  trenchant  blades  drawn  and  raised  aloft,  the  two 
valorous  and  incensed  adversaries  seemed  to  menace  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  such  was  their  courage  and  aspect.  The  first 
to  deliver  his  stroke  was  the  choleric  Biscayan,  and  he  dealt 
it  with  so  much  force  and  fury  that,  had  not  his  sword  turned 
aside  on  its  road,  that  one  blow  would  have  sufficed  to  bring 
to  an  end  that  dire  conflict  and  the  adventures  of  our  knight 
But  his  good  stars,  which  had  reserved  him  for  greater  things, 
twisted  the  blade  of  his  adversary  so  that,  though  it  feU  on 
his  left  shoulder,  it  did  him  no  other  injury  than  to  disarm  all 
that  side  of  him,  carrying  off  on  the  way  a  great  piece  of  the 
helmet,  with  half  an  ear,  all  which  with  hideous  ruin  came 
to  the  ground,  leaving  our  gentleman  in  a  very  sore  plight. 
Good  heaven  !  who  shall  he  be  worthily  to  describe  the  rage 
which  now  entered  the  heart  of  our  Manchegan  at  finding 
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himself  thus  treated  ?  To  say  no  more,  it  was  such  that  he 
raised  himself  afresh  in  his  stirrups,  and,  gripping  his  sword 
more  firmly  in  his  two  hands,  struck  at  the  Biscayan  with 
such  violence,  —  fetching  him  full  upon  the  cushion  and  upon 
his  head,  — that,  in  spite  of  that  defense,  as  though  a  moun< 
tain  had  fallen  upon  him,  the  squire  began  to  spout  blood 
from  his  nose  and  mouth  and  ears,  and  made  as  though  he 
should  have  fallen  from  his  mule,  as  doubtless  he  would  have 
done  had  he  not  clasped  her  round  the  neck ;  and  withal  he 
lost  his  stirrups,  and  then  let  go  his  arms,  and  the  mule, 
frightened  at  the  dreadful  blow,  began  to  gallop  about  the 
plain,  and  with  a  few  plunges  threw  her  rider  to  the  ground. 
Don  Quixote  stood  looking  on  very  composedly,  and  when 
he  saw  his  enemy  fall  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  running 
up  with  g^eat  agility,  clapped  the  point  of  his  sword  between 
the  Biscayan's  eyes,  bidding  him  yield  or  he  would  cut  off 
his  head.  The  Biscayan  was  so  stunned  that  he  was  unable 
to  answer  a  word,  and  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  him,  —  so 
blinded  with  rage  was  Don  Quixote,  —  if  the  ladies  of  the 
coach,  who  till  then  had  looked  on  at  the  fight  in  great  ter- 
ror, had  not  run  to  the  spot,  and  with  much  earnestness  be- 
sought the  knight  to  grant  them  the  great  kindness  and  favor 
to  spare  their  squire's  life.  To  which  request  Don  Quixote 
responded,  with  much  stateliness  and  gravity :  **  Assuredly, 
beauteous  ladies,  I  am  very  well  content  to  do  what  you  ask 
me;  but  it  must  be  upon  one  condition  and  stipulation, 
which  is  that  this  knight  shall  promise  me  to  go  to  the  town 
of  El  Toboso,  and  present  himself  from  me  before  the  peer- 
less Dofia  Dulcinea,  that  she  may  deal  with  him  according  to 
her  pleasure." 

The  trembling  and  distressful  ladies,  without  considering 
what  it  was  that  Don  Quixote  required,  and  without  asking 
who  Dulcinea  might  be,  promised  him  that  the  squire  should 
do  all  that  he  had  commanded. 

"Then,  on  the  faith  of  that  pledge,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  I  will  do  him  no  other  hurt,  though  he  has  well  merited  it 
of  me." 
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CHAPTER  X 

Of  the  pleasant  confabulation  which  passed  between  Don   Quixote 
and  Sancho  Fanza,  his  squire 

BEFORE  this  Sancho  was  up  again,  after  being  some- 
what roughly  handled  by  the  friars'  attendants,  and 
had  stood  watching  the  combat  in  which  Don  Quixote 
was  engaged,  offering  up  prayers  to  God  in  his  heart  that  He 
might  be  pleased  to  give  his  master  the  victory,  and  that  out 
of  it  he  himself  might  win  some  isle  of  which  he  could  be 
governor,  as  had  been  promised  him.  Seeing  the  contest  now 
at  an  end,  and  his  master  about  to  remount  Rozinante,  Sancho 
ran  to  hold  his  stirrup,  and,  before  he  mounted,  knelt  down 
before  him,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  kissed  it,  and  said :  — 

"  Let  your  worship  be  pleased,  my  dear  lord  Don  Quixote, 
to  give  me  the  government  of  the  isle  which  has  been  won 
in  this  tough  battle;  for,  however  big  it  is,  I  feel  myself 
strong  enough  to  govern  it  as  well  as  the  best  that  have  gov- 
erned isles  in  the  world." 

"Brother  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "this  adventure 
and  those  similar  to  it  are  not  adventures  of  isles  but  of  cross- 
roads, in  which  nothing  else  is  won  than  a  broken  head  or 
the  loss  of  an  ear.  Have  patience,  for  adventures  will  pre- 
sent themselves  whereby  I  can  make  thee  not  only  governor, 
but  something  yet  higher." 

Sancho  thanked  him  heartily,  and,  kissing  his  hand  once 
again  as  well  as  the  hem  of  his  coat,  helped  him  to  mount 
Rozinante ;  and  he  himself,  getting  on  his  ass,  followed  his 
master ;  who,  riding  at  a  brisk  pace,  without  taking  leave  of 
the  ladies  in  the  coach  or  saying  a  word  more  to  them,  turned 
into  a  wood  hard  by.  Sancho  followed  him  at  his  ass's  best 
trot,  but  Rozinante  traveled  so  fast  that,  seeing  himself  left 
behind,  Sancho  was  obliged  to  call  out  to  his  master  to  wait 
for  him.  This  Don  Quixote  did,  reining  in  Rozinante  until 
his  tired  squire  overtook  him. 
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"Methinks,  sir,"  said  Sancho  Panza  on  coining  up,  "it 
would  be  prudent  in  us  to  retire  into  some  church,  for  as  he 
with  whom  you  fought  is  in  bad  case,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
they  gave  notice  of  the  a£Fair  to  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  and 
take  us  up ;  and,  faith,  if  they  do  so,  we  shall  sweat  for  it 
before  we  come  out  of  jail." 

"  Peace,"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  Where  hast  thou  ever  seen 
or  read  that  knight  errant  has  been  brought  before  justice, 
however  many  homicides  he  may  have  committed  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  omecills,"  replied  Sancho,  "nor 
in  all  my  life  did  I  ever  try  one.  I  only  know  that  the  Holy 
Brotherhood  does  business  with  those  who  fight  in  the  open, 
and  I  meddle  not  in  that  other  matter." 

"  Be  not  troubled,  friend,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  I  will 
rescue  thee  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans,  much  more 
out  of  those  of  the  brotherhood.  But  tell  me,  on  thy  life, 
hast  seen  more  valiant  knight  than  I  am  in  all  the  known 
earth?  Hast  read  in  histories  of  another  who  has,  or  ever 
had,  more  spirit  in  the  setting  on,  or  more  wind  in  the  hold- 
ing out;  more  address  in  the  wounding;  more  skill  in  the 
t)verthrowing  ? " 

"The  truth  is,"  responded  Sancho,  "that  I  have  never  read 
any  history  soever;  for  I  can  neither  read  nor  write.  But 
what  I  will  dare  wager  is,  that  a  bolder  master  than  your 
worship  I  have  never  served  in  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
please  God  these  boldnesses  be  not  paid  for  where  I  have 
said!  What  I  beseech  your  worship  is  to  let  yourself  be 
attended  to,  for  you  are  losing  a  deal  of  blood  from  that  ear, 
and  I  have  got  lint  and  a  little  white  ointment  here  in  the 
wallets." 

"All  this  would  have  been  unnecessary,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  had  I  remembered  to  make  a  vial  of  the  balsam  of 
Fierabras,  for,  with  only  one  drop  of  it,  both  time  and  medi- 
cines are  saved." 

"Which  vial  and  what  balsam  is  that?"  asked  Sancho 
Panza. 

"  It  is  a  balsam,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  of  which  I  have 
the  recipe  in  my  memory,  and  with  which  one  need  have  no 
fear  of  death,  nor  think  of  perishing  by  any  wound.  So  that 
when  I  have  made  it  and  given  it  to  thee,  thou  wilt  have 
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nothing  more  to  do,  when  thou  seest  that  in  some  battle  they 
have  divided  me  through  the  middle, — as  ofttimes  it  is  wont 
to  happen, — than  deftly  to  take  up  the  portion  of  the  body 
which  is  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  with  great  subtlety,  before 
the  blood  is  congealed,  clap  it  upon  the  other  half  which  re- 
mains on  the  saddle ;  taking  care  to  fix  it  exactly  in  the  right 
place.  Then  thou  shalt  give  me  to  drink  but  two  drops  of 
the  balsam  I  have  mentioned,  and  shalt  see  me  remain  as 
sound  as  an  apple." 

"  If  that's  so,"  said  Panza,  "  I  renounce  from  now  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  promised  isle,  and  ask  nothing  else  in  pay- 
ment of  many  and  good  services  but  that  your  worship  give  * 
me  the  receipt  of  that  matchless  liquor ;  for  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  worth  anywhere  more  than  two  reals  the  ounce,  nor  need 
I  for  more  to  pass  this  life  respectably  and  comfortably.  But 
let  us  know,  now,  if  it  costs  much  to  make." 

"For  less  than  three  reals  you  can  make  more  than  two 
quarts  of  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote. 

"  Sinner  that  I  am ! "  replied  Sancho ;  **  then  why  does  your 
worship  delay  making  it  and  teaching  me  ? " 

"Hush,  friend,"  responded  Don  Quixote;  "even  greater 
secrets  I  design  to  teach  thee  and  do  thee  greater  favors. 
But  for  the  present  let  us  dress  our  wounds,  for  the  ear  pains 
me  more  than  I  could  wish." 

Sancho  took  from  his  wallets  some  lint  and  ointment;  but 
when  Don  Quixote  became  aware  that  his  helmet  was  broken, 
he  had  like  to  have  lost  his  senses.  Clapping  his  hands  to 
his  sword,  and  lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  cried :  — 

"  I  swear  an  oath,  by  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  by  the 
four  Holy  Gospels,  wherein  they  are  more  fully  set  forth,  to 
lead  the  life  which  was  led  by  the  great  Marquess  of  Mantua, 
when  he  swore  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  nephew  Baldwin, 
—  which  was,  not  to  eat  bread  at  table,  nor  lie  in  a  bed,  and 
other  things  which,  though  I  cannot  remember  them,  I  hold 
as  here  expressed,  until  I  have  exacted  full  vengeance  on  him 
who  hath  done  me  this  outrage  \ " 

Sancho,  on  hearing  these  words,  exclaimed :  — 

"Look,  your  worship,  Sir  Don  Quixote, — if  the  knight 
has  complied  with  the  order  you  gave  him,  to  go  and  present 
himself  before  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  he  will  already 
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have  done  his  duty,  and  deserves  no  other  penalty  unless  he 
commits  a  new  offense." 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  and  hit  the  mark  very  well,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  ''  and,  therefore,  I  annul  the  oath  in  respect  to 
what  relates  to  exacting  from  him  fresh  vengeance;  but  I 
make  and  confirm  it  anew,  to  lead  the  life  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  until  such  time  as  I  have  taken  by  force  another  such 
and  as  good  helmet  as  this  from  some  knight ;  and  thou  must 
not  think,  Sancho,  that  I  take  this  oath  as  mere  smoke  of 
straw ;  for  I  know  well  whom  I  imitate  herein,  since  the  very 
same  thing  to  the  letter  passed  about  the  casque  of  Mambrino, 
which  cost  Sacripante  so  dear." 

"  Let  your  worship  give  such  oaths  to  the  devil,  dear  sir," 
replied  Sancho ;  "  for  they  do  much  mischief  to  one's  health 
and  much  damage  to  one's  conscience.  But  tell  me,  now — if 
by  chance  we  do  not  come  across  a  man  armed  with  a  helmet 
these  many  days,  what  shall  we  do  i  Has  the  oath  to  be  kept 
despite  of  the  many  inconveniences  and  discomforts  there  will 
be  in  sleeping  all  clothed,  and  not  lying  in  an  inhabited  place, 
and  a  thousand  other  penances  which  were  contained  in  the 
oath  of  that  old  madman,  the  Marquess  of  Mantua,  which 
your  worship  would  now  revive  ?  Do  but  you  consider  that 
along  all  these  woods  no  armed  men  travel,  only  carriers  and 
carters,  who  not  only  wear  no  helmets,  but  perhaps  never 
heard  them  named  in  all  the  days  of  their  life." 

"  Thou  art  mistaken  in  this,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  we 
shall  not  have  been  two  hours  on  these  cross-roads  before  we 
shall  see  more  armed  men  than  went  up  against  Albraca  for 
the  winning  of  Angelica  the  Fair." 

"  Well  then,  so  be  it,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  God  send  that 
we  come  well  out  of  it,  and  that  the  time  may  come  for  win- 
ning that  isle  which  is  costing  me  so  dear ;  and  then  let  me 
die-" 

"  I  have  already  told  thee,  Sancho,  not  to  give  thyself  any 
concern  about  that,,  for  if  an  isle  should  fail,  there  is  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  that  of  Sobradisa,  which  shall  fit 
thee  as  a  ring  the  finger,  and  more  by  token  they  are  terra 
firma  thou  shouldst  be  the  happier.  But  let  us  leave  this  to 
time,  and  look  if  thou  hast  aught  in  thy  wallets  which  we 
may  eat,  for  soon  we  go  in  search  of  some  castle  where  we 
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may  lodge  to-night,  and  make  for  ourselves  the  balsam  of 
which  I  have  spoken ;  for  by  heaven  I  vow  to  thee  this  ear 
of  mine  pains  me  greatly." 

"  I  have  got  here  an  onion  and  a  bit  of  cheese,  and  a  few 
scraps  of  bread,"  said  Sancho,  "  but  they  are  not  victuals  fit 
for  a  valiant  knight  like  your  worship." 

"  How  ill  thou  comprehendestthe  matter ! "  answered  Don 
Quixote.  ''I  would  have  thee  know,  Sancho,  that  it  is  an 
honor  in  knights  errant  not  to  eat  once  in  a  month ;  and,  when 
they  do  eat,  of  that  which  they  find  nearest  to  hand,  and  this 
thou  mightest  have  ascertained  hadst  thou  read  as  many 
histories  as  I  have ;  for  although  they  have  been  very  many,  in 
none  of  them  have  I  found  mention  made  of  what  the  knights 
errant  ate,  unless  it  were  casually  and  at  some  of  the  sump- 
tuous banquets  given  them ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  days 
they  lived  upon  flowers.  And  though  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  they  could  not  subsist  without  eating,  —  for  in  effect  they 
were  men  like  ourselves,  —  it  must  be  presumed  also  that, 
wandering  about  as  they  did  the  most  of  their  time  in  forests 
and  deserts,  and  without  a  cook,  their  most  usual  dinner  would 
be  of  rustical  viands,  such  as  now  thou  offerest  me.  There- 
fore, friend  Sancho,  fret  not  thyself  as  to  what  pleases  me, 
nor  seek  to  make  a  new  world,  nor  take  knight-errantry  off 
its  hinges." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Sancho,  "  for  since  I  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  knightly  calling,  and  so  hereafter  I  will 
store  my  wallets  with  all  sorts  of  dried  fruits  for  your  wor- 
ship, who  are  a  knight ;  and  for  me,  who  am  nothing  of  the 
sort,  I  will  provide  for  myself  things  that  fly  and  are  of  more 
substance." 

"  I  do  not  say,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  it  is 
obligatory  on  knights  errant  to  eat  nothing  else  than  those 
fruits  of  which  thou  speakest,  but  that  of  them  was  their 
ordinary  diet,  and  of  certain  herbs  which  they  found  in  the 
fields,  which  they  knew  of  and  I  also  know." 

"  It  is  good  to  know  these  herbs,"  Sancho  replied,  "  for  I 
am  thinking  some  day  we  shall  need  to  use  that  knowledge." 

Thereupon  pulling  out  what  he  said  he  had,  the  two  fell  to 
dinner  in  good  peace  and  company.     But,  desurous  to  look 
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out  a  lodging  for  that  night,  they  shortened  their  meager  and 
sorry  meal,  mounted  at  once  on  horseback,  and  made  haste 
to  reach  some  inhabited  place  before  nightfall.  But  the  sun 
and  the  hope  of  attaining  their  desire  both  failing  them  to- 
gether near  some  goatherds'  cabins,  they  determined  to  pass 
the  night  there ;  and  it  was  as  much  to  Sancho's  distress  not 
to  reach  a  village  as  it  was  to  his  master's  delight  to  sleep 
under  the  open  sky,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  every  time 
this  happened  he  was  performing  an  act  of  possession  to  con- 
firm his  title  to  knighthood 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Of  what  happened  to  Don  Quixote  with  certain  goatherds 

HE  was  welcomed  by  the  goatherds  very  cordially,  and 
Sancho,  having  put  up  Rozinante  and  his  ass  as  best 
he  could,  made  his  way  towards  the  smell  given  out 
by  certain  pieces  of  goat's  flesh  which  were  boiling  in  a  pot 
on  the  fire ;  and  though  he  longed  at  that  instant  to  see  if 
they  were  ready  to  be  transferred  from  the  pot  to  his  stomach, 
he  refrained,  for  the  goatherds  took  them  off  the  fire,  and, 
spreading  some  sheepskins  on  the  ground,  laid  in  a  trice 
their  rustic  table,  and,  with  many  expressions  of  good-will, 
invited  the  two  to  share  in  what  they  had.  Six  of  them  who 
were  of  the  fold  sat  round  on  the  skins,  having  first  with 
rough  compliments  besought  Don  Quixote  to  seat  himself 
upon  a  trough  which  they  placed  for  him,  turned  upside 
down.  Don  Quixote  sat  down,  but  Sancho  remained  on  foot 
to  serve  him  the  cup,  which  was  made  of  horn.  Seeing  him 
standing,  his  master  said :  "  That  thou  mayst  see,  Sancho,  the 
good  which  is  contained  in  knight-errantry,  and  how  fair  a 
chance  they  have  who  exercise  themselves  in  ministering 
after  any  fashion  thereto  to  come  shortly  to  be  honored  and 
esteemed  of  the  world,  I  desire  that  here  by  my  side,  and  in 
company  of  these  good  people,  thou  seat  thyself,  and  be  one 
and  the  same  with  me  that  am  thy  master  and  natural  lord, 
and  eat  of  my  dish  and  drink  of  the  cup  from  which  I  drink ; 
for  of  knight-errantry  may  be  said  the  same  as  of  love,  that 
it  levels  all  things." 

"  Gramercy  for  your  favor ! "  cried  Sancho ;  "  but  I  may 
tell  your  worship  that,  provided  I  had  plenty  to  eat,  I  could 
eat  it  as  well,  and  better,  standing,  and  by  myself,  than  if  I 
were  seated  on  a  level  with  an  emperor ;  and,  indeed,  if  I  must 
speak  the  truth,  I  relish  much  more  what  I  eat  in  my  comer 
without  niceties  or  ceremonies,  though  it  be  but  bread  and 
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onion,  than  turkey-cocks  at  other  tables  where  I  am  forced 
to  chew  slowly,  drink  little,  wipe  myself  often,  neither  sneeze 
nor  cough  when  I  have  a  mind  to,  nor  do  other  things  which 
solitude  and  liberty  allow.  Therefore,  good  master,  those 
honors  which  your  worship  would  put  upon  me  for  being  a 
servant  and  follower  of  knight-errantry,  as  I  am,  being  squire 
to  your  worship,  —  change  them  for  other  things  which  may 
be  of  more  advantage  and  profit  to  me ;  for  these,  though  I 
hold  them  as  received  in  full,  I  renounce  from  here  to  the 
end  of  the  world." 

"  For  all  that,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  must  sit  down, 
for  him  who  humbleth  himself  God  exalteth."  And,  seizing 
him  by  the  arm,  he  forced  him  to  be  seated  near  himself. 

The  goatherds  did  not  understand  that  jargon  of  squires 
and  knights  errant ;  and  did  nothing  but  ea^  hold  their  peace, 
and  stare  at  their  guests,  who,  with  a  good  grace  and  relish, 
were  gorging  themselves  with  pieces  as  big  as  their  fists.  The 
course  of  meat  being  over,  they  spread  upon  the  skins  a  great 
number  of  parched  acorns,  and  placed  by  them  half  a  cheese, 
harder  than  if  it  had  been  made  of  mortar.  The  horn,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  not  idle,  for  it  went  round  so  often,  now 
full,  now  empty,  like  buckets  in  a  water-wheel,  that  it  easily 
emptied  one  of  the  two  wine-skins  which  hung  in  view. 

After  Don  Quixote  had  well  satisfied  his  stomach,  he  took 
up  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  gazing  on  them  intently,  gave 
loose  to  his  voice  in  the  following  strain :  — 

"  Happy  age  and  happy  times,  those  whereon  the  ancients 
bestowed  the  name  of  golden,  not  because  in  them  gold,  so 
highly  esteemed  in  this  our  age  of  iron,  was  in  that  fortunate 
time  acquired  without  toil,  but  rather  because  those  who 
lived  therein  were  innocent  of  those  two  words  '  thine  *  and 
^mineM  In  that  holy  age  all  things  were  in  common;  no 
man,  to  get  his  ordinary  sustenance,  needed  to  take  any  other 
trouble  than  to  lift  his  hand  and  pluck  it  from  the  sturdy 
oaks,  which  stood  freely  inviting  him  with  their  sweet  and 
savory  fruit  The  clear  streams  and  running  rivers  offered 
him,  in  magnificent  abundance,  their  delicious  and  limpid 
waters.  In  the  clefts  of  rocks  and  in  the  hollows  of  the 
trees  the  careful  and  discreet  bees  built  up  their  common- 
wealth, presenting  to  every  hand  without  usance  the  fruitful 
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crop  of  their  fragrant  toil.  The  robust  cork-trees  shed  of 
themselves,  without  other  art  than  that  of  their  courtesy, 
their  light  and  ample  rinds  wherewith  men  did  first  cover 
their  houses,  supported  upon  rude  poles,  for  no  other  end 
than  as  a  defense  against  the  inclemency  of  the  sky.  All 
was  peace  then,  all  amity,  all  concord.  As  yet  the  painful 
share  of  the  crooked  plow  had  not  dared  to  open  and  search 
the  compassionate  bowels  of  our  first  mother,  who,  without 
compulsion,  yielded  from  every  part  of  her  fertile  and  spa- 
cious bosom  whatever  could  satisfy,  sustain,  and  delight  the 
children  who  then  possessed  her.  Then  verily  did  the  inno- 
cent and  lovely  shepherdesses  roam  from  dale  to  dale  and 
from  hill  to  hill,  decked  with  their  tresses  alone,  and  with  no 
more  apparel  than  was  necessary  to  cover  them  modestly. 
Nor  were  their  attires  such  as  those  which  are  in  fashion 
to-day,  heightened  by  purple  of  Tyre  and  silk  tortured  in 
numberless  ways,  but  leaves  of  green  burdock  and  ivy  inter- 
twined, in  which,  perhaps,  they  went  as  proudly  and  as  de- 
cently arrayed  as  our  court  dames  now,  with  their  rare  and 
outlandish  inventions  which  wanton  curiosity  has  discovered. 
Then  the  love  thoughts  of  the  soul  were  decked  simply  and 
artlessly  in  the  same  fashion  and  manner  as  the  soul  con- 
ceived them,  nor  sought  an  artificial  turn  of  words  to  enhance 
their  value.  Nor  had  fraud,  deceit,  or  malice  mingled  with 
truth  and  sincerity.  Justice  pursued  her  own  proper  ends 
without  being  disturbed  by  favor  or  interest,  which  now  so 
greatly  impair,  disturb,  and  persecute  her.  As  yet  arbitrary 
law  was  not  seated  in  the  mind  of  the  judge,  for  then  there 
were  none  to  judge  or  be  judged.  Maidens  and  innocency 
went  about,  as  I  have  said,  whither  they  would,  single  and 
solitary,  without  fear  that  stranger  license  would  harm  them. 
But  now,  in  this  our  hateful  age,  no  maiden  is  safe  even 
though  another  labyrinth  like  that  of  Crete  should  close  and 
conceal  her.  For  their  protection,  as  time  rolled  on  and 
wickedness  increased,  was  instituted  the  order  of  knight 
errant,  for  the  defending  of  maidens,  the  relieving  of  widows, 
and  the  succoring  of  the  fatherless  and  the  distressed.  Of 
this  order  am  I,  brother  goatherds,  whom  I  thank  for  the 
good  cheer  and  reception  which  ye  have  given  to  me  and  to 
my  squire ;  for  although  by  the  law  of  nature  all  living  are 
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bound  to  favor  knights  errant,  yet  seeing  that  without  know- 
ing of  this  obligation  ye  have  received  and  entertained  me,  it 
is  right  that  with  all  possible  good-will  I  should  acknowledge 
yours." 

All  this  long  harangue,  which  might  very  well  have  been 
spared,  our  knight  pronounced  because  the  acorns  with  which 
they  served  him  recalled  to  his  mind  the  age  of  gold ;  and  the 
fancy  seized  him  to  deliver  this  vain  discourse  to  the  goatherds, 
who  stood  listening  to  him  agape  and  bewildered  without 
answering  a  word.  Sancho  likewise  held  his  tongue  and  ate 
acorns,  paying  frequent  visits  to  the  second  wine-skin,  which, 
in  order  that  the  wine  might  be  cool,  they  had  hung  on  a 
cork-tree.  Don  Quixote  spent  more  time  in  talking  than  in 
despatching  his  supper,  but  when  it  was  ended,  one  of  the 
goatherds  said :  "  Sir  knight  errant,  in  order  that  your  worship 
may  say  with  more  truth  that  we  entertain  you  with  a  prompt 
and  hearty  good-will,  we  would  give  you  solace  and  content  by 
making  one  of  our  mates  sing.  He  will  presently  be  here,  and  is 
a  swain  very  well  instructed  and  much  in  love.  Above  all,  he 
knows  how  to  read  and  write,  and  plays  upon  a  lute,  so  that 
there  is  naught  to  desire." 

Scarce  had  the  goatherd  done  speaking  when  the  sound  of 
a  lute  reached  their  ears,  and  presently  there  came  up  he  who 
played  it,  a  very  good-looking  youth  of  about  two  and  twenty. 
His  comrades  asked  him  if  he  had  supped,  and,  on  his  answer- 
ing yes,  he  who  had  paid  him  those  compliments  said :  "  In 
that  case,  Antonio,  you  may  well  give  us  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing you  sing  a  little,  in  order  that  this  noble  guest  whom  we 
have  here  may  see  that  even  among  the  forests  and  mountains 
there  are  they  who  know  something  of  music.  We  have  told 
him  of  your  abilities,  and  we  wish  you  to  show  and  prove  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  said.  And  so  I  entreat  you  to  sit  down 
and  sing  the  song  of  your  love,  which  was  composed  by  your 
uncle  the  priest,  and  which  is  so  much  liked  in  our  village." 

"  I  shall  be  glad,"  responded  the  youth ;  and,  without  further 
entreaty,  he  sat  himself  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  oak,  and, 
tuning  his  lute,  presently  commenced  to  sing,  with  a  very 
good  grace,  after  the  following  manner :  — 
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Antonio 


Yesy  lovely  nymph,  thou  art  my  priie ; 

I  boast  the  conquest  of  thy  heart. 
Though  nor  the  tongue,  nor  speaking  eyes, 

Have  yet  revealed  the  latent  smart. 

Thy  wit  and  sense  assure  my  £site. 
In  them  my  lovers  success  I  see ; 

Nor  can  he  be  unfortunate 
Who  dares  avow  his  flame  for  thee. 

Yet  sometimes  hast  thou  frowned,  alas! 

And  given  my  hopes  a  cruel  shock ; 
Then  did  thy  soul  seem  formed  of  brass. 

Thy  snowy  bosom  of  the  rock. 

But  in  the  midst  of  thy  disdain, 
Thy  sharp  reproaches,  cold  delays, 

Hope  from  behind,  to  ease  my  pain, 
The  border  of  her  robe  displays. 

Ah!  lovely  maid  in  equal  scale 

Weigh  well  thy  shepherd^s  truth  and  love, 
Which  ne^er,  but  with  his  breath,  can  fail, 

Which  neither  frowns  nor  smiles  can  move. 

If  love,  as  shepherds  wont  to  say. 

Be  gentleness  and  courtesy. 
So  courteous  is  Olalia, 

My  passion  will  rewarded  be. 

And  if  obsequious  duty  paid. 
The  grateful  heart  can  never  move. 

Mine  sure,  my  fair,  may  well  persuade 
A  due  return,  and  daim  thy  love. 

For,  to  seem  pleasing  in  thy  sight, 
I  dress  myself  with  studious  care. 

And,  in  my  best  apparel  dight, 
My  Sunday  clothes  on  Monday  wear. 

And  shepherds  say  Pm  not  to  blame ; 

For  cleanly  dress  and  spruce  attire 
Preserve  alive  lovers  wanton  flame. 

And  gently  &n  the  dying  fire. 
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To  please  my  fair,  in  mazy  ring 

I  join  the  dance,  and  sportive  play, 
And  oft  beneath  thy  window  sing, 

When  first  the  cock  proclaims  Uie  day. 

With  rapture  on  each  charm  I  dwell, 

And  daily  spread  thy  beauty^s  £une ; 
And  still  my  tongue  thy  praise  shall  tell, 

Though  envy  swell,  or  malice  blame. 

Teresa  of  the  Berrocal, 
When  once  I  praised  you,  said  in  spite, 

Your  mistress  you  an  angel  call. 
But  a  mere  ape  is  your  delight, 

Thanks  to  the  buglers  artful  glare, 

And  all  the  graces  counterfeit ; 
Thanks  to  the  false  and  curiM  hair. 

Which  wary  love  himself  might  cheat. 

I  swore  ^twas  £adse ;  and  said  she  lied ; 

At  that  her  anger  fiercely  rose : 
1  boxed  the  clown  that  took  her  side, 

And  how  I  boxed  my  furest  knows. 

I  court  thee  not,  Olalia, 

To  gratify  a  loose  desire : 
My  love  is  chaste,  without  alloy 

Of  wanton  wish,  or  lustful  fire. 

The  church  hath  silken  cords,  that  tie 

Consenting  hearts  in  mutual  bands : 
If  thou,  my  ^r,  its  yoke  will  try, 

Thy  swain  its  ready  captive  stands. 

If  not,  by  all  the  saints  I  swear. 

On  these  bleak  mountains  still  to  dwell. 
Nor  ever  quit  my  toilsome  care, 

But  for  the  dobter  and  the  cell. 

With  this  the  goatherd  ended  his  song,  and,  although  Don 
Quixote  besought  him  to  sing  something  more,  Sancho  was 
not  of  that  mind,  for  he  was  more  for  sleeping  than  hearing 
ditties,  and  so  said  to  his  master :  "  Your  worship  had  best 
arrange  at  once  where  you  are  to  pass  this  night,  for  the 
work  which  these  good  men  do  all  the  day  long  does  not 
sufiFer  them  to  pass  the  nights  in  singing." 
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"I  understand  thee,  Sancho/'  answered  Don  Quixote; 
"  for  I  perceive  clearly  that  thy  visits  to  the  wine-skin  demand 
requital  in  sleep  rather  than  in  music." 

"To  all  of  us  it  tasted  well,  blessed  be  God/'  replied 
Sancho. 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "dispose  of  thy- 
self as  thou  pleasest ;  to  those  of  my  profession  it  is  more 
becoming  to  watch  than  to  sleep ;  but  withal  it  were  well, 
Sancho,  for  thee  once  more  to  dress  this  ear  of  mine,  for  it  is 
paining  me  more  than  is  necessary." 

Sancho  did  as  he  was  ordered,  when  one  of  the  goatherds, 
seeing  the  wound,  told  him  not  to  trouble  himself,  for  he 
would  apply  a  remedy  which  would  readily  heal  it;  and 
taking  some  leaves  of  rosemary,  which  about  there  was  in 
plenty,  he  chewed  them,  and  mixing  them  with  a  little  salt 
and  applying  them  to  the  ear,  he  bound  it  up  firmly,  assuring 
the  knight  that  he  would  need  no  other  medicine ;  and  this 
proved  to  be  true. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
Of  what  a  goatherd  told  those  who  were  with  Don  Quixote 

WHILE  they  were  thus  engaged,  there  came  up 
another  youth,  one  of  those  who  used  to  bring 
them  their  provender  from  the  village.  "Com- 
rades," cried  he,  ''  do  you  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
town  ? " 

"  How  should  we  know  ? "  answered  one  of  them. 

"  Learn,  then,"  continued  the  youth,  ."  that  this  morning 
died  that  famous  shepherd-student  called  Chrysostom,  and 
it  is  rumored  that  he  died  for  love  of  that  devil  of  a  girl, 
Marcela,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Rich,  she  who  goes 
about  these  parts  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess." 

"  For  Marcela,  you  say  ? "  asked  one. 

"  For  her,  I  say,"  returned  the  goatherd,  "  and  the  best  of 
it  is  that  he  has  directed  in  his  will  that  they  should  bury  him 
in  the  fields  like  a  Moor,  and  that  it  should  be  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock  where  the  spring  is,  by  the  cork-tree,  because  the 
report  is,  —  and  they  declare  that  he  said  so,  —  that  was  the 
place  where  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  And  he  also  left 
orders  about  other  things,  such  as  the  priests  say  cannot  be 
done;  nor  is  it  right  they  should,  for  they  seem  to  be 
heathenish.  To  all  which  his  great  friend  Ambrosio,  the 
student  who  like  him  also  went  dressed  as  a  shepherd, 
answers  that  everything  must  be  done  without  fail  as  Chrys- 
ostom had  ordered,  and  about  this  the  whole  village  is  in  an 
uproar ;  though,  from  what  they  say,  in  the  end  all  will  be 
done  that  Ambrosio  and  the  shepherds  his  friends  desire. 
To-morrow  they  are  coming  to  bury  him  with  great  pomp 
where  I  said ;  and,  on  my  word,  it  will  be  a  thing  worth 
seeing.  I,  at  least,  shall  not  fail  to  go  and  see  it,  even 
though  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  village 
to-morrow." 
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"  We  will  all  do  the  same,"  answered  the  goatherds,  "  and 
cast  lots  who  shall  stay  to  take  care  of  all  our  goats." 

"  You  are  right,  Peter,"  said  one,  "  though  there  will  be  no 
need  to  take  that  trouble,  for  I  will  stay  behind  for  all.  Do 
not  set  it  down  to  any  merit  or  lack  of  curiosity  in  me,  but  to 
the  splinter  which  the  other  day  ran  into  my  foot  and  keeps 
me  from  walking." 

"  For  all  that,  we  thank  you,"  answered  Peter. 

Don  Quixote  asked  Peter  to  tell  him  who  that  dead  man 
was,  and  who  the  shepherdess.  Peter  replied,  that  all  he 
knew  was  that  the  dead  man  was  a  rich  gentleman  who  dwelt 
in  a  village  in  those  mountains,  and  who  had  been  studying 
at  Salamanca  many  years,  returning  at  the  end  of  which  to 
his  village  with  the  repute  of  being  very  clever  and  well  read. 
^'They  said,  especially,  that  he  knew  the  science  of  the  stars, 
and  what  the  sun  and  moon  are  doing  up  there  in  the  sky, 
for  he  told  us  exactly  of  the  crease  of  the  sun  and  moon." 

"'Eclipse'  it  is  called,  friend,  and  not  'crease*  —  the  ob- 
scuration of  those  two  greater  luminaries,"  said  Don  Quixote. 

But  Peter,  stopping  not  at  these  trivialities,  continued  his 
story :  "  He  likewise  predicted  if  the  year  would  be  fruitful 
or  stale." 

" '  Sterile '  thou  wouldst  say,  friend,"  observed  Don  Quixote. 

"  Sterile  or  stale,  it  is  all  the  same  in  the  end,"  answered 
Peter ;  "  and  I  say  that,  with  what  he  told  them,  his  father 
and  friends,  who  believed  him,  became  very  rich,  for  they 
did  what  he  advised,  bidding  them  this  year  sow  barley,  not 
wheat;  this  year  you  can  sow  pulse,  and  not  barley;  the 
next  will  be  a  full  crop  of  oil ;  the  three  f oUowmg  they  will 
not  get  a  drop." 

"  This  science  is  called  '  astrology,' "  said  Don  Quixote. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  called,"  replied  Peter,  "  but  I  know 
that  he  knew  all  this  and  more  too.  To  make  an  end :  not 
many  months  had  passed  after  he  came  from  Salamanca, 
when  one  day  he  appeared  dressed  like  a  shepherd  with  his 
crook  and  his  sheepskin,  having  put  off  the  long  coats  which 
he  used  to  wear  as  a  student,  and  with  him  also  dressed  like 
a  shepherd  was  his  great  friend  Ambrosio,  who  had  been  his 
companion  in  his  studies.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Chrysos- 
tom,  the  dead  man,  was  a  great  man  for  composing  verses, 
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insomuch  that  he  used  to  make  the  carols  for  the  eve  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  and  the  plays  for  Corpus  Christi,  which  the  lads 
of  our  village  played  in,  and  everybody  said  they  were  tip- 
top. When  the  villagers  saw  the  two  students  thus  of  a 
sudden  dressed  out  as  shepherds,  they  were  astonished  and 
could  not  guess  what  had  led  them  to  make  so  strange  a 
transformation.  About  this  time  the  father  of  our  Chrysos- 
tom  died,  and  he  was  left  with  a  good  deal  of  property,  in 
goods  as  well  as  in  lands,  and  no  small  quantity  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  a  great  sum  of  money,  of  all  which  the  youth  re- 
mained the  dissolute  owner ;  and,  in  truth,  he  deserved  it  all, 
for  he  was  a  very  good  fellow  and  a  charitable,  and  a  friend 
to  the  good,  and  he  had  a  face  like  a  blessing.  By  and  by 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  his  changing  his  dress  was  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  might  roam  about  these  wilds 
after  that  shepherdess,  Marcela,  whom  our  comrade  mentioned 
a  whUe  ago,  with  whom  the  poor  dead  Chrysostom  was  in  love. 
And  I  will  now  tell  you,  for  it  is  right  you  should  know 
it,  who  that  wench  is,  for  mayhap,  —  aye,  and  without  any 
hap — you  will  never  have  heard  of  the  like  in  all  the  days 
of  your  life,  though  ye  should  live  more  days  than  Sama." 

"  Say  '  Sara,' "  remarked  Don  Quixote,  unable  to  bear  the 
goatherd's  mangling  of  words. 

"The  Sama  lives  long  enough,"  responded  Peter;  "and, 
sir,  if  you  would  have  me  go  correcting  my  words  at  every 
step,  we  shall  not  finish  in  a  twelvemonth." 

"Pardon  me,  friend,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "but  I  spoke  to 
you  because  there  was  so  much  difference  between  Sama 
and  Sara;  but  you  have  answered  very  rightly,  for  Sama 
lives  longer  than  Sara.  Proceed  with  your  history,  for  I 
will  not  intemipt  you  again." 

"I  say,  then,  my  beloved  sir,"  continued  the  goatherd, 
"that  in  our  village  there  was  a  farmer  even  richer  than 
the  father  of  Chrysostom,  whose  name  was  William,  to 
whom  God  gave,  —  over  and  above  his  merit  and  great 
riches,  —  a  daughter.  At  her  birth  her  mother,  the  most 
honored  woman  in  all  that  quarter,  died.  Methinks  I  see 
her  now,  with  that  face  of  hers  which  had  the  sun  on  one 
side  and  the  moon  on  the  other;  and,  above  all,  a  rare 
manager  and  a  friend  of  the  poor ;  for  which  I  believe  that 
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her  soul  should  be  at  this  very  moment  enjoying  of  God  in 
the  other  world.  For  grief  at  the  death  of  so  good  a  wife, 
her  husband  William  died,  leaving  his  daughter  Marcela, 
young  and  rich,  in  the  keeping  of  an  uncle  of  hers,  the 
priest  of  our  village.  The  child  grew  up  with  such  beauty 
that  it  reminded  us  of  her  mother's,  which  was  very  great ; 
and  still  it  was  thought  that  the  daughter's  would  surpass 
it.  So  it  was  that,  when  she  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  no  man  beheld  her  but  blessed  God  who 
had  made  her  so  fair,  and  most  men  fell  enamored  and 
mad  for  her.  Her  uncle  guarded  her  with  great  care  and 
closeness,  but,  nevertheless,  the  fame  of  her  great  beauty 
spread  so  widely,  that,  as  much  for  it  as  for  her  great  riches, 
not  only  by  those  of  our  place,  but  by  those  from  many 
leagues  about,  her  uncle  was  besought,  solicited,  and  impor- 
tuned to  give  her  in  marriage.  But  he,  being  a  good  Chris- 
tian, although  he  wished  to  marry  l;ier  soon,  as  he  saw  she 
was  of  age,  would  not  do  so  without  her  consent,  —  not  that  he 
had  any  eye  to  the  advantage  and  profit  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  girl's  property  brought  him  by  delaying  her 
marriage.  And,  in  faith,  this  is  said  in  praise  of  the  good 
priest  in  more  than  one  village  circle.  For  I  would  have  you 
know,  sir  errant,  that  in  these  small  villages  they  meddle 
with  everything  and  chatter  of  everything;  and  be  well 
assured,  as  I  am,  that  a  parson  must  be  over  and  above  good 
who  makes  his  parishioners  speak  well  of  him,  especially  in 
the  villages." 

"  That  is  the  truth,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  go  on,  for 
the  story  is  a  very  good  one,  and  you,  good  Peter,  do  tell  it 
with  a  very  good  grace." 

"  May  that  of  God  never  fail  me,  for  that  is  most  to  the 
purpose.  And  for  the  rest,  you  must  know  that,  although 
the  uncle  set  before  his  niece  and  described  to  her  the  quali- 
ties of  each  particular  one  of  the  many  who  sought  her  for 
wife,  urging  her  to  marry  and  choose  to  her  taste,  she  never 
gave  any  answer  but  that  she  did  not  wish  to  marry  yet,  and 
that  being  so  young  she  did  not  feel  herself  able  to  bear  the 
burden  of  wedlock.  On  account  of  these,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  just  excuses,  her  uncle  left  off  urging  her,  and 
-  waited  until  she  grew  more  in  years,  and  could  know  how  to 
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choose  company  to  her  own  liking.  For,  said  he,  and  he 
said  very  well,  parents  ought  not  to  settle  their  children 
against  their  will.  But,  lo !  when  no  one  expected  it,  the 
dainty  Marcela  appeared  one  day  turned  shepherdess,  and, 
in  spite  of  her  uncle  and  of  all  in  the  village  who  dissuaded 
her,  went  away  into  the  fields  with  the  other  shepherdesses 
of  the  place,  and  took  to  tending  her  own  flock.  And  as  she 
now  came  out  in  public,  and  her  beauty  was  openly  seen,  I 
could  not  well  tell  you  how  many  rich  youths,  gentry  and  peas- 
antry have  taken  to  the  habit  of  Chrysostom,  and  go  about 
courting  her  over  these  plains.  One  of  these,  as  I  have  told 
you,  was  our  defunct,  of  whom  they  said  that  from  loving  he 
took  to  adoring  her.  And  you  must  not  think  that  because 
Marcela  betook  herself  to  that  freedom  and  life  so  loose,  and 
of  so  little  or  no  in-keeping,  she  has  given  any  occasion,  or 
even  the  show  of  one,  that  may  go  to  the  lowering  of  her 
modesty  and  virtue.  For  though  she  does  not  fly  nor  shun 
the  company  or  converse  of  the  shepherds,  but  treats  them 
civil  and  friendly,  upon  any  one  of  them  approaching  her  to 
declare  his  affection,  though  it  should  be  a  proper  and  holy 
one  like  that  of  matrimony,  she  flings  them  off  as  with  a 
catapult  And  with  this  kind  of  temper  she  does  more  mis- 
chief in  this  country  than  if  the  plague  had  got  in  it,  for  her 
affability  and  beauty  draw  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  con- 
sort with  her  to  sue  and  to  love  her,  but  her  scomfulness  and 
plain-speaking  drive  them  to  the  bounds  of  despair.  So  they 
know  not  what  to  say  to  her,  but  loudly  call  her  cruel  and 
unkind,  with  other  names  like  these,  which  clearly  show  the 
nature  of  her  disposition ;  and  if  you  should  remain  here,  sir, 
awhile,  you  would  see  these  hills  and  dales  resounding  with 
the  laments  of  those  luckless  ones  who  sue  her.  Not  far 
from  here  there  is  a  place  where  there  are  some  two  dozen 
tall  beeches,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  whose  smooth  bark 
is  not  cut  and  scored  with  the  name  of  Marcela,  and  on  the 
top  sometimes  a  crown  carved  on  the  same,  as  though  her 
lover  would  declare  more  plainly  that  Marcela  wears  and 
deserves  the  crown  of  all  human  beauty.  Here  sighs  one 
swain,  there  moans  another ;  yonder  you  hear  ditties  of  love ; 
hard  by  dirges  of  despair.  One  will  pass  whole  hours  of  the 
night  seated  at  the  foot  of  some  oak  or  rock,  and  there,  with- 
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out  having  closed  his  tearful  eyes,  rapt  and  bemused  in  his 
own  fancies,  the  sun  finds  him  in  the  morning ;  and  there  will 
be  another  who,  without  giving  time  or  respite  to  his  sighs, 
stretched  on  the  burning  sand  in  the  full  heat  of  the  raging 
summer  noontide,  sends  up  his  plaints  to  the  pitiful  heavens ; 
and  over  one  and  over  the  other,  over  those  and  over  these, 
the  lovely  Marcela  triumphs,  free  and  unconcerned.  All  of 
us  who  know  her  are  waiting  to  see  what  her  haughtiness 
will  end  in,  and  who  will  be  the  lucky  man  who  shall  succeed 
in  taming  a  nature  so  terrible  and  in  enjoying  a  beauty  so 
exceeding.  All  that  I  have  related  to  you  being  well-known 
truth,  I  am  persuaded  that  what  our  fellow  herdsman  has 
told  us  of  the  cause  of  Chrysostom's  death  is  likewise  true. 
And  therefore,  sir,  I  advise  you  not  to  fail  to  betake  yourself 
to  his  funeral  to-morrow,  which  will  be  well  worth  seeing,  for 
Chrysostom  had  many  friends;  and  it  is  not  half  a  league 
from  here  to  the  spot  where  he  directed  them  to  bury  him." 

"  I  will  make  it  my  care,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  I  am 
beholden  to  you  for  the  pleasure  you  have  given  me  by  the 
telling  of  so  agreeable  a  story." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  goatherd,  "  I  do  not  know  even  the  half 
of  what  has  befallen  the  lovers  of  Marcela ;  but  it  may  be 
that  to-morrow  we  shall  come  across  some  shepherd  on  the 
road  who  will  tell  us.  For  the  present  you  should  go  and 
sleep  under  cover,  for  the  night  air  may  hurt  your  wound, 
though  the  medicine  they  have  put  to  it  is  such  that  you  need 
not  fear  any  mishap." 

Sancho  Panza,  who  had  already  consigned  the  long  talk  of 
the  goatherd  to  the  devil,  begged  his  master  on  his  part  to 
go  into  Peter's  hut  to  sleep.  This  Don  Quixote  cUd,  and 
passed  all  the  rest  of  the  night  in  thinking  of  his  lady  Dul- 
cinea,  in  imitation  of  Marcela's  lovers.  Sancho  Panza  laid 
himself  down  between  Rozinante  and  his  ass,  and  slept, — 
not  like  a  lover  rejected  but  like  a  man  soundly  kicked. 
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Wherein  is  concluded  the  story  of  the  Shepherdess  Marcela^  with 
other  matters 

SCARCE  had  the  day  begun  to  show  itself  by  the  bal- 
conies of  the  East  when  five  of  the  six  goatherds  got 
up  and  went  to  arouse  Don  Quixote  and  tell  him  that, 
if  he  still  held  to  his  purpose  of  going  to  see  the  famous 
burying  of  Chrysostom,  they  would  bear  him  company.  Don 
Quixote,  who  desired  nothing  better,  arose  and  ordered 
Sancho  to  saddle  and  panel  at  once.  He  did  so  with  all 
despatch,  and  they  all  took  to  the  road.  They  had  not  gone 
a  quarter  of  a  league  when  out  of  a  cross  path  they  saw 
advancing  toward  them  some  six  shepherds  clad  in  black 
skins,  their  heads  crovmed  with  garlands  of  cypress  and 
bitter  rose-bay.  Each  bore  a  thick  staff  of  holly  in  his  hand, 
and  there  came  along  with  them  two  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, handsomely  accoutered  for  the  road,  with  three  other 
servants  on  foot  in  their  company.  On  meeting,  they  saluted 
one-  another  courteously,  and,  asking  of  each  other  whither 
they  were  going,  they  learned  that  all  were  on  the  road  to 
the  place  of  burial,  and  so  they  all  journeyed  together.  One 
of  those  on  horseback,  addressing  his  companion,  said: 
"  Methinks,  Seftor  Vivaldo,  that  we  may  regard  as  well  spent 
the  time  we  shall  delay  in  seeing  this  notable  funeral,  —  for 
notable  it  cannot  but  be,  according  to  the  account  these  herds- 
men have  given  us  of  the  strange  things  both  about  the  dead 
shepherd  and  the  murderous  shepherdess." 

"  So  I  think  too,"  answered  Vivaldo ;  "  and,  say  I,  that  I 
would  delay  not  one  day  but  four,  rather  than  miss  the  sight." 

Don  Quixote  inquired  of  them  what  they  had  heard  about 
Marcela  and  Chrysostom.  The  traveler  answered  that  early 
that  same  morning  they  had  met  those  shepherds,  and,  seeing 
them  in  that  mournful  attire,  had  asked  them  why  they  went 
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in  that  guise;  when  one  of  them  had  told  the  story, — re- 
counting the  strange  behavior  and  the  beauty  of  a  shepherdess 
called  Marcela,  and  the  loves  of  the  many  who  wooed  her, 
together  with  the  death  of  that  Chrysostom  to  whose  funeral 
they  were  going.  In  short,  he  repeated  all  that  Peter  had 
related  to  Don  Quixote.  This  conversation  ended,  another 
was  commenced,  he  who  was  called  Vivaldo  asking  Don 
Quixote  what  was  the  reason  that  made  him  go  armed  in  that 
fashion  in  a  country  so  peaceful. 

"  The  exercise  of  my  profession  does  not  allow  or  permit 
me  to  go  otherwise,"  Don  Quixote  replied.  **  Ease,  luxury, 
and  repose  were  invented  for  soft  courtiers ;  but  toil,  unrest, 
and  arms  alone  were  designed  and  made  for  those  whom  the 
world  calls  knights  errant,  of  whom  I,  though  unworthy,  am 
of  all  the  least.'' 

When  they  heard  this  they  set  him  down  for  a  madman ; 
and,  to  be  sure  of  it  and  to  discover  what  kind  of  madness 
his  was,  Vivaldo  again  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  knights 
errant. 

"  Have  not  your  worships  read,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  the  annals  and  histories  of  England,  wherein  are  recorded 
the  famous  exploits  of  King  Arthur,  whom  commonly  in  our 
Castilian  tongue  we  call  the  King  Artus  ?  It  is  an  ancient 
tradition,  common  all  over  that  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  that 
this  king  did  not  die,  but  by  art  of  enchantment  was  changed 
into  a  crow,  and  that  in  process  of  time  he  is  to  come  back  to 
reign  and  recover  his  kingdom  and  scepter.  For  which  reason 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  ever  any  Englishman,  from  that  time 
to  this,  ever  killed  a  crow.  In  this  good  king's  time  there 
was  instituted  that  famous  order  of  chivalry,  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  then  also  occurred  the  amours  between 
Lancelot  of  the  Lake  and  the  Queen  Guinevere,  which  are 
there  related  without  the  omission  of  a  jot,  the  go-between 
and  confidante  between  them  being  that  honored  lady,  Quin- 
taftona,  whence  arose  that  ballad  so  widely  known  and  so 
much  sung  in  our  Spain  of  — 

<<  <  Never  sure  was  gallant  knight, 
Served  by  damsel  or  by  dame 
As  the  bold  Sir  Lancelot, 

When  from  Brittany  he  came, — ' 
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with  the  course  so  sweet  and  delectable  of  his  amours  and 
doughty  feats.  Well,  from  that  time  has  that  order  of  chiv^ 
airy  been  extending  from  hand  to  hand  and  spread  through 
many  and  divers  parts  of  the  world;  and  therein,  famous 
and  renowned  for  their  exploits,  were  the  valiant  Amadis  of 
Gaul,  with  all  his  sons  and  grandsons,  to  the  fifth  generation, 
and  the  valorous  Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  never* 
worthily-to-be-praised  Tirante  the  White,  and  he  whom  almost 
in  our  own  days  we  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  talked  with, 
the  inimitable  and  valorous  knight.  Sir  Belianis  of  Greece. 
This,  then,  sirs,  is  to  be  a  knight  errant,  and  what  I  have 
spoken  of  is  the  order  of  its  chivalry  in  which  I,  as  I  have 
already  said,  though  a  sinner,  have  made  profession,  and 
what  the  aforesaid  knights  professed  the  same  do  I  profess ; 
and  that  is  why  I  am  going  through  these  solitudes  and 
deserts  in  quest  of  adventures,  with  deliberate  resolve  to  offer 
my  arm  and  my  person  to  the  most  perilous  which  fortune 
may  present,  in  aid  of  the  weak  and  the  needy." 

By  this  speech  of  his  the  travelers  were  able  to  convince 
themselves  that  Don  Quixote  was  out  of  his  wits  and  also  of 
the  form  of  madness  which  mastered  him,  at  which  they 
were  struck  with  the  same  wonder  which  seized  all  those 
who,  for  the  first  time,  came  to  know  of  it  Vivaldo,  who 
was  a  person  of  much  shrewdness  and  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, in  order  to  pass  without  weariness  the  short  journey 
which  they  said  had  still  to  be  made  till  they  arrived  at  the 
hill  where  the  burying  was  to  be,  sought  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  going  on  with  his  rhapsodies ;  so  he  said  to 
him:  — 

"Sir  knight  errant,  methinks  your  worship  has  adopted 
one  of  the  severest  professions  there  are  upon  earth,  and  I 
hold,  for  my  part,  that  even  that  of  the  Carthusians  is  not  so 
severe." 

"So  severe  it  might  be,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "but  so 
necessary  in  the  world,  I  am  within  two  fingers'  breadth  of 
doubting.  For,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  the  soldier  who 
executes  that  which  his  captain  commands,  doeth  no  less  than 
the  captain  who  gives  the  command.  I  mean  that  the  holy 
men  in  all  peace  and  tranquillity  seek  of  Heaven  the  welfare 
of  the  earth ;  but  we  soldiers  and  knights  execute  what  they 
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pray  for,  defending  it  with  the  might  of  our  arms  and  the 
edge  of  our  swords ;  not  under  shelter,  but  under  the  open 
sky,  exposed  for  a  mark  to  the  intolerable  beams  of  the  sun 
in  summer  and  the  nipping  frosts  of  winter.  Thus  are  we 
God's  ministers  upon  earth,  and  arms  by  which  His  justice 
is  executed  therein.  And  whereas  the  affairs  of  war  and  the 
things  touching  and  appertaining  thereto  cannot  be  put  in 
execution  without  excessive  sweating,  laboring,  and  exertion, 
it  follows  that  they  who  profess  it  have,  without  doubt,  a 
more  arduous  office  than  those  who  in  tranquil  peace  and 
repose  are  praying  to  God  to  favor  them  who  are  able  for 
little.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor  does  it  pass  my  thoughts, 
that  the  condition  of  the  knight  errant  is  as  good  as  that  of 
the  cloistered  monk ;  I  would  only  argue  from  what  I  suffer, 
that,  without  doubt,  it  is  a  more  painful  and  more  belabored 
one,,  more  hungry  and  thirsty,  more  miserable,  ragged,  and 
lousy ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  knights  errant  of 
old  suffered  much  ill  usage  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  And 
if  some  rose  to  be  emperors  by  the  valor  of  their  arms,  in 
faith  but  it  cost  them  a  good  deal  of  their  blood  and  sweat ; 
and  if  they  who  rose  to  that  grade  had  lacked  enchanters 
and  sages  to  aid  them,  they  would  have  been  soundly  cheated 
of  their  desires  and  much  deceived  in  their  hopes." 

"Of  that  opinion  am  I,"  replied  the  traveler;  "but  one 
thing  among  many  others  seems  to  me  very  ill  in  your  knights 
errant.  It  is,  that  when  they  find  themselves  on  the  point  of 
emergency  in  a  great  and  perilous  adventure  in  which  there 
is  a  manifest  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  never  at  the 
moment  of  engaging  in  it  do  they  remember  to  commend 
themselves  to  God,  as  every  Christian  is  bound  to  do  in  like 
perils,  but  rather  to  their  mistresses,  with  as  much  fervor  and 
devotion  as  if  these  were  their  God — a  thing  which  seems  to 
me  to  savor  somewhat  of  heathenism." 

"Sir,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "it  cannot  be  other  than 
this  in  any  wise,  and  it  would  ill  fare  with  the  knight  errant  who 
should  do  aught  else,  for  in  knight-errantry  it  is  the  practise 
and  custom  that  the  knight  errant  who  upon  engaging  in 
some  great  feat  of  arms  has  his  mistress  before  him,  should 
turn  his  eyes  on  her  softly  and  amorously,  as  it  were  by  them 
to  ask  her  to  favor  and  protect  him  in  the  doubtful  enterprise 
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he  is  undertaking ;  and,  even  though  none  should  hear  him,  he 
is  bound  to  utter  certain  words  between  his  teeth  in  which 
he  commends  himself  to  her  with  all  his  heart ;  and  of  this 
we  have  innumerable  examples  in  the  histories.  Nor  must  it 
be  inferred  from  this  that  they  should  omit  to  commend  them- 
selves to  God,  for  they  have  time  and  leisure  to  do  this  in  the 
course  of  their  task." 

"  For  all  that,"  replied  the  traveler,  "  there  yet  lingers  in 
me  a  doubt,  and  it  is  that  ofttimes  I  have  read  that  words 
are  bandied  between  the  errant  knights,  and  from  one  to 
another  it  comes  about  that  their  anger  kindles,  and  they 
wheel  their  horses  round  and  take  up  a  good  piece  of  the 
field,  and  anon,  without  more  ado,  they  return  to  the  en- 
counter at  top  speed,  and  in  mid  career  commend  themselves 
to  their  ladies ;  and  what  commonly  ensues  from  their  meet- 
ing is  that  one  of  them  tumbles  over  his  horse's  crupper 
pierced  through  and  through  by  his  adversary's  lance ;  and, 
as  to  the  other  one,  it  happens  also  that  if  he  did  not  hold  on 
to  his  horse's  mane  he  could  not  help  coming  to  the  ground. 
And  I  know  not  how  the  dead  one  could  have  time  to  com- 
mend himself  to  God  in  the  course  of  this  quick  piece  of 
work ;  it  were  better  that  the  words  which  he  spent  in  the 
charge  commending  himself  to  his  mistress  were  spent  in 
what  was  his  duty  and  obligation  as  a  Christian.  Moreover, 
I  believe  that  not  all  the  knights  errant  have  ladies  to  whom 
to  commend  themselves,  for  they  are  not  all  in  love." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  I  say  that 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  knight  errant  with- 
out a  lady,  because  to  such  it  is  as  proper  and  natural  to  be 
in  love  as  for  the  sky  to  have  stars ;  and  I  dare  warrant  that 
there  has  not  been  seen  any  history  wherein  is  found  a  knight 
errant  without  amours :  for  the  very  fact  of  his  being  with- 
out them  would  show  him  to  be  no  legitimate  knight  but  one 
who  had  entered  the  stronghold  of  the  said  knighthood,  not 
by  the  door  but  over  the  fence,  like  a  thief  and  a  robber." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  traveler,  "  methinks  I  have  read, 
if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  that  Don  Galaor,  brother  to  the 
valorous  Amadis  of  Gaul,  never  had  a  definite  mistress  to 
whom  he  could  commend  himself,  and  yet  was  not  the  less 
esteemed,  and  was  a  very  valiant  and  famous  knight." 
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"  Sir,  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  Don  Qxiixote 
responded ;  "  moreover,  I  know  that  this  knight  was  in  secret 
very  much  in  love,  apart  from  which  his  habit  of  well  loving 
all  those  who  to  him  were  well  seeming  was  a  natural  dispo- 
sition which  he  was  unable  to  hold  in  hand.  But,  in  effect, 
it  is  very  well  attested  that  he  had  one  only  whom  he  had 
made  sovereign  of  his  will,  to  whom  he  used  to  commend 
himself  very  often  and  secretly,  for  he  prized  himself  on 
being  a  close  cavalier." 

"  Then  if  it  is  essential  that  every  knight  errant  should  be 
in  love,"  said  the  traveler,  "  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
your  worship  is  so,  since  you  are  of  the  profession ;  and  if 
your  worship  does  not  prize  yourself  to  be  as  close  as  Don 
Galaor,  I  entreat  you  with  all  earnestness,  on  behalf  of  all 
this  company  and  my  own,  to  tell  us  the  name,  country, 
quality,  and  charms  of  your  lady,  for  she  would  account  her- 
self happy  to  have  all  the  world  know  that  she  is  beloved  and 
served  by  such  a  knight  as  your  worship  seems  to  be." 

Here  Don  Quixote  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  said :  — 

"  I  am  unable  to  affirm  whether  my  sweet  enemy  delights 
or  not  in  the  world  knowing  that  I  serve  her.  Only  this  I 
can  say,  in  response  to  what  has  been  demanded  of  me  with 
so  much  courtesy,  that  her  name  is  Dulcinea ;  her  country 
El  Toboso,  a  village  of  La  Mancha ;  her  quality  should  be  at 
least  that  of  princess,  since  she  is  my  queen  and  mistress ; 
her  beauty  superhuman,  for  in  her  are  realized  all  those  im- 
possible and  chimerical  attributes  of  beauty  which  the  poets 
assign  to  their  ladies;  that  her  hair  is  gold;  her  forehead  the 
Elysian  fields ;  her  eyebrows  Heaven's  bows ;  her  eyes  suns ; 
her  cheeks  roses ;  her  lips  corals ;  pearls  her  teeth ;  alabaster 
her  neck ;  marble  her  bosom ;  ivory  her  hands ;  and  her  com- 
plexion snow." 

"Her  lineage,  race,  and  family  we  would  know,"  said 
Vivaldo. 

To  which  Don  Quixote  answered:  "Not  of  the  antique 
Roman  Curtii,  Caii,  or  Scipios  is  she,  nor  of  the  modem 
Colonnas  and  Orsinis,  nor  of  the  Moncadas  and  the  Requese- 
nes  of  Catalufta ;  nor  yet  of  the  Rebellas  and  Villanovas  of 
Valencia ;  the  Palaf oxes,  Nuzas,  Rocabertis,  Corellas,  Lunas, 
Alagones,  Urreas,  Fozes,  and  Gurreas  of  Aragon ;  the  Cerdas, 
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ManriqueSy  Mendozas,  and  Guzmans  of  Castile ;  the  Alen- 
castres,  Pallds,  and  Meneses  of  Portugal.  But  she  is  of  those 
of  El  Toboso  of  La  Mancha, —  a  lineage  which,  though  it  be 
modern,  may  give  gentle  beginning  to  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  future  ages ;  and  let  me  not  be  gainsaid  in  this 
save  it  be  on  the  conditions  which  Zerbino  put  at  the  foot  of 
the  trophy  of  Orlando's  arms,  to  wit :  — 

^  *  Let  none  these  arms  remove 
But  he  who  dares  Orlando*s  might  to  prove.*  *^ 

"  Albeit  my  line  is  the  Cachopines  of  Laredo/'  answered 
the  traveler,  "  I  shall  not  presume  to  compare  it  with  that  of 
£1  Toboso  of  La  Mancha,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  such  a 
surname  has  never  till  now  reached  my  ears." 

"  How,  not  reached  you ! "  exclaimed  Don  Quixote. 

All  the  rest  as  they  journeyed  listened  with  great  attention 
to  the  conversation  of  the  two,  and  they  perceived,  even  to 
the  very  goatherds  and  shepherds,  our  Don  Quixote's  exceed- 
ing lack  of  wits.  Sancho  Panza  alone  took  all  that  his  mas- 
ter said  for  truth,  knowing  who  he  was  and  having  been 
acquainted  with  him  from  his  birth.  But  what  he  hesitated 
a  little  about  was  the  believing  all  that  about  the  beautiful 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  for  never  had  such  name  or  such  prin- 
cess come  to  his  ears,  although  he  lived  near  El  Toboso.  As 
they  went  along  thus  discoursing,  they  saw  in  a  gorge  formed 
between  two  high  mountains  some  twenty  shepherds  descend- 
ing, all  dressed  in  skins  of  black  wool  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, which,  as  afterwards  appeared,  were  some  of  yew  and 
some  of  cypress.  Between  six  of  them  they  carried  a  bier 
covered  with  many  sorts  of  flowers  and  boughs.  This  being 
seen  by  one  of  the  goatherds,  he  exclaimed:  "Those  who 
come  yonder  are  they  who  bear  the  body  of  Chrysostom, 
and  the  foot  of  that  mountain  is  the  place  where  he  directed 
them  to  bury  him." 

They  made  haste,  therefore,  to  reach  the  spot,  and  it  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  others  had  set  the  bier  on  the  ground, 
and  four  of  them  with  pickaxes  were  digging  a  grave  by  the 
side  of  a  hard  rock.  They  saluted  one  another  courteously, 
and  then  Don  Quixote  and  those  who  had  come  with  him 
turned  to  look  at  the  bier,  on  which,  covered  with  flowers, 
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they  saw  a  dead  body,  clothed  like  a  shepherd,  seemingly 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  showing,  dead  as  he  was,  that  in  life 
he  had  been  of  a  handsome  countenance  and  gallant  bearing. 
Around  him  were  placed  on  the  bier  some  books  and  many 
papers,  open  and  sealed ;  and  those  who  looked  on,  and  those 
who  were  opening  the  grave,  and  all  the  rest  who  stood  by, 
preserved  a  wonderful  silence,  until  one  of  those  who  hstd 
borne  the  dead  man  said  to  another :  "  Note  well,  Ambrosio, 
if  this  be  the  spot  of  which  Chrysostom  spoke,  since  you  wish 
that  everything  which  he  directed  in  his  will  should  be  so 
exactly  performed." 

"This  it  is,"  answered  Ambrosio,  "for  here  ofttimes  did 
my  unhappy  friend  recount  to  me  the  story  of  his  woe. 
There  it  was,  he  told  me,  that  he  saw  for  the  first  time  that 
mortal  enemy  of  the  race  of  men,  and  there  it  was  also  that 
he  first  declared  to  her  his  passion,  as  honest  as  it  was 
ardent.  Here  also  it  was  that  Marcela  for  the  last  time 
scorned  and  rejected  him,  so  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  trag- 
edy of  his  woful  life,  and  here,  in  remembrance  of  misfor- 
tunes so  great,  he  desired  them  to  lay  him  in  the  bowels  of 
eternal  oblivion." 

And  turning  to  Don  Quixote  and  the  travelers  he  pro- 
ceeded: "That  body,  sirs,  which  with  pitiful  eyes  you  are 
regarding,  was  the  depository  of  a  soul  in  which  Heaven  had 
lodged  an  infinite  share  of  its  riches.  That  is  the  body  of 
Chrysostom,  who  was  unique  in  wit,  singular  in  courtesy, 
supreme  in  gentleness,  a  phenix  in  friendship,  magnificent 
without  measure,  lofty  without  presumption,  pleasant  without 
vulgarity ;  and,  in  fine,  the  first  in  all  the  art  of  goodness, 
and  second  to  none  in  the  ways  of  misfortune.  He  loved 
well,  he  was  hated;  he  adored,  and  he  was  disdained;  he 
wooed  a  wild  beast ;  he  importuned  a  statue ;  he  pursued  the 
wind ;  he  cried  to  the  wilderness ;  he  served  ingratitude,  of 
whom  he  received  for  reward  to  be  the  spoil  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  his  career  of  life,  —  brought  to  end  by  a  shepherdess 
whom  he  essayed  to  make  eternal,  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
men,  as  those  papers  you  behold  could  well  prove,  had  he  not 
enjoined  me  to  commit  them  to  the  flames  as  we  are  commit- 
ting his  body  to  the  earth." 

"  You  would  deal  with  them  more  harshly  and  more  cruelly 
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than  their  owner  himself,"  said  Vivaldo.  "  It  is  neither  just 
nor  right  to  fulfil  the  will  of  one  who,  in  what  he  enjoins, 
goes  out  of  all  reason;  nor  would  it  have  been  right  in 
Augustus  Caesar  if  he  had  consented  to  put  in  execution  what 
the  divine  Mantuan  ordered  in  his  will.  Therefore,  Ambrosio, 
while  you  give  your  friend's  body  to  the  earth,  you  should 
not  give  his  writings  to  oblivion ;  for  if  he  commanded  it  as 
one  aggrieved,  it  is  not  well  that  you  should  comply  as  one 
void  of  discretion,  but  rather,  by  giving  life  to  these  papers, 
keep  ever  alive  the  cruelty  of  Marcela,  to  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  living  in  the  times  to  come,  so  that  they  may  shun 
and  fly  all  such  pitfalls ;  for  I  already  know,  and  they  who 
are  here  come,  the  history  of  this  your  love-stricken  and  ill- 
fated  friend ;  and  we  know  of  your  friendship,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  his  death,  and  what  he  enjoined  at  the  close  of  his 
life;  out  of  which  lamentable  story  may  be  gathered  how 
great  was  the  cruelty  of  Marcela,  the  love  of  Chrysostom, 
the  loyalty  of  your  friendship,  together  with  the  end  which 
those  make  who  gallop  with  a  loose  rein  down  the  path  which 
headlong  love  sets  before  their  eyes.  Last  night  we  learnt 
of  Chrysostom's  death,  and  that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  this 
place ;  and  so,  from  curiosity  and  compassion,  we  turned  out 
of  our  direct  road,  and  agreed  to  come  and  see  with  our  eyes 
what  had  moved  us  to  so  much  pity  in  the  hearing.  And  in 
requital  of  this  our  compassion,  and  of  the  desire  bom  in 
us  to  relieve  it  if  it  were  possible,  we  beseech  thee,  discreet 
Ambrosio,  —  at  least,  I,  on  my  part,  do  pray  thee,  —  that 
you  should  refrain  from  burning  those  papers,  and  let  me 
take  away  some  of  them." 

Without  waiting  for  the  shepherd's  answer,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  took  some  of  those  that  were  nearest  him ; 
seeing  which,  Ambrosio  said  :  — 

"  Out  of  courtesy,  sir,  I  will  consent  to  your  keeping  what 
you  have  taken,  but  to  think  that  I  shall  desist  from  burning 
the  rest  is  a  vain  expectation." 

Vivaldo,  who  longed  to  see  what  the  papers  contained, 
opened  one  of  them  at  once,  and  saw  that  it  bore  as  a  title, 
"  Lay  of  Despair,"  upon  hearing  which,  Ambrosio  said :  — 

"  That  is  the  last  piece  the  unhappy  man  wrote,  and  that 
you  may  see,  sir,  to  what  a  pass  his  misfortunes  brought  him. 
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read  it  so  as  to  be  heard,  for  you  will  have  time  enough  for 
that  while  they  are  digging  the  grave." 

"  That  I  will,  very  willingly,"  said  Vivaldo ;  and  as  all  the 
bystanders  had  the  same  desire,  they  gathered  round  him  in 
a  circle,  and  he,  reading  in  a  clear  voice,  found  that  it  ran 
thus :  — 
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Whenin  are  contained  the  despairing  verses  of  the  dead  shepherd, 
with  other  unloohed-for  matters 

The  Lay  op  Chrtsostom 

^  ^  INCE,  crael  maid,  thou'd  force  me  to  be  telling, 
^V  From  tongue  to  tongue,  from  nation  unto  nation, 
^-^  Thy  harsh  resolve  and  unrelenting  rigor, 
ini  call  below,  daric  hell  itself  compelling 
To  lend  my  voice  a  tone  of  lamentation ; 
Therewith  my  native  accents  to  disfigure. 
And  lest  that  my  heart's  descant  &il  of  vigor 
That  awful  voice  shall  second  my  complaining, 
Mingled  with  the  fragments  of  my  tortured  soul, 
To  tell  thy  cruel  deeds  and  my  ssid  dole ; 
The  history  to  hear  all  lovers'  ears  constraining. 
Then  listen,  and  thine  heart  of  flint  incline, 
To  what's  no  sound  concordant  but  the  din 
Forth  from  my  o'erchaiged  heart  out  rushing. 
Fetched  from  the  depths  by  my  frenzy's  might 
That  iGt  thy  despite  and  for  my  love  is  gushing. 

^  The  savage  lion's  roar  and  of  the  raging 
Wolf  the  fearful  howling,  the  malignant  hiss 
Of  scaly  serpent,  the  demoniac  yell 
Of  some  grim  fiend,  the  sinister  presaging 
Croak  of  the  raven,  the  roar  in  the  abyss 
Of  ocean  mutable  tossed  by  the  gale ; 
Of  the  new-conquered  bull  implacable 
The  bellowing,  and  the  sad,  sobbing  moan 
Of  the  widowed  turtle,  or  the  drear  descant 
Of  the  envied  owl,  with  all  the  plaint 
Of  the  whole  infernal  black  battalion ; 
Let  all  together  out  with  my  aching  soul. 
Commingled  in  such  wise  in  one  loud  dole, 
As  all  the  affirighted  senses  to  confuse. 
For  the  cruel  pain  my  tortured  bosom's  feeling. 
New  modes  for  its  revealing  needs  that  I  should  use. 
Of  this  harsh  discord  111  not  rehearse 
To  Father  Tagus,  nor  shall  the  sad  echoes  reach 
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The  olive  groves  of  famous  Betis,  here 

The  burden  of  my  sorrows  TU  disperse. 

With  tongue  of  death  and  words  of  life  Fll  preach 

Where  lo%  rocks  and  profound  hollows  are, 

On  shores  remote,  among  dark  valleys,  where 

The  earth  no  tread  of  human  creature  knows. 

Or  where  the  sun  his  glory  never  showed, 

Or  where  is  nurtured  the  envenomed  brood 

Of  monsters  dire  whom  teeming  Nilus  grows. 

What  though  these  desert  solitudes  among 

Uncertain  sound  the  echoes  of  my  wrong, 

Nor  match  thy  cruelty,  unparagoned ; 

By  fiivor  of  my  niggard  destiny 

They  shall  transported  be  to  all  the  wide  world  round. 

**  Disdain  doth  kill ;  suspicions,  £dse  or  sound. 
Do  smother  patience ;  with  severer  blow 
Kills  jealousy ;  long  absence  doth  discompose 
Life,  nor  guard  against  oblivion  is  found 
In  hope  of  happier  future  here  below : 
Of  all  is  death  inevitable  the  close. 
Yet  I  live  on  who  suffered  all  these  woes. 
O  miracle  unheard  of !  —  1  still  live, 
Jealous,  disdained,  absent,  and  well  assured 
Of  doubts,  all  which  my  patience  hath  endured, 
And  even  in  oblivion  survive. 
Amid  these  tortures,  never  do  mine  eyes 
Reach  to  the  shadow  of  the  hope  1  prize. 
Nor  hopeless  do  I  cherish  the  endeavor. 
Rather  my  wrong  to  consummate,  I  swear, 
To  be  without  her  forever  and  forever. 

^  Wt  possible,  by  chance,  in  one  instant, 
To  hope  and  fear,  or  is  it  well  to  do  it, 
When  surer  are  the  reasons  for  my  fearing  ? 
Have  I,  when  bitter  jealousy  doth  stand  in  front, 
To  close  mine  eyes,  if  I  perforce  must  view  it. 
Through  thousand  wounds  within  my  breast  appearing  ? 
Who  would  not  ope  the  gate  and  let  despair  in, 
If  seeing  there,  without  all  counterfeit 
Disdain  uncovered,  and  what  was  suspicion 
Turned  into  open  feet,  O  cursed  transition ! 
And  limpid  truth  transformed  into  a  cheat. 
O  tyrant  of  lovers  realm,  fell  jealousy  ! 
Of  mercy  bind  thy  manacles  on  me ; 
Disdain,  a  grace  !  a  twisted  cord  give  me  !^ 
But  wo  is  me  !  your  memory  ever  stays, 
And,  cruel  victor,  slays  my  matchless  agony. 
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^  And  now  I  die,  and  since  all  hope  Tve  lost 
Of  luck  in  death  more  than  in  life  I  have, 
111  rest  all  stubborn  in  my  £antasy  ; 
m  say  he^s  most  discreet  who  loves  the  most, 
And  that  the  freest  heart  is  still  Lovers  slave, 
And  bounden  to  her  antique  tyranny. 
I'll  say  that  she,  my  constant  enemy. 
As  €ur  a  mind  as  body  doth  possess, 
That  her  unkindness  is  my  own  desert, 
That  Love,  by  what  he  pours  on  us  of  hurt. 
His  soft  dominion  keeps  in  even  peace, 
And  in  this  fancy  and  with  this  hard  rope 
Shortening  the  term,  void  of  all  grace  and  hope, 
To  which  her  bitter  slights  have  me  consigned, 
111  to  the  winds  my  body  and  soul  bequeath, 
Sans  palm  or  wreath  in  future  bliss  to  find. 

''Thou,  whose  cruel  scorn  was  still  the  cause 
To  urge  me  to  this  treason  Against  my  youth, 
To  quit  this  miserable  life  I  hate. 
What  this  deep  wound  within  my  bosom  shows 
Canst  not  but  see,  canst  not  but  know  the  truth, 
How  cheerfully  thy  rigor  I  have  met. 
If  haply  thou  shouldst  know,  however  late. 
Me  worthy  that  the  heaven  of  thy  £ur  eyes 
Should  by  my  death  be  clouded,  let  no  tear 
Be  shed  for  me,  O  maid,  for  naught  I  care 
To  let  thee  gather  of  my  heart  the  prize. 
Rather  let  gay  laughter  at  my  funeral 
Proclaim  my  death  to  be  thy  festival. 
Yet  why,  fool  that  I  am,  seek  I  to  teach 
Thee,  knowing  that  more  emblazoned  is  thy  glory 
In  that  my  lifers  story  so  quick  its  sad  end  doth  reach. 

''Come,  for  it  is  time,  from  helPs  abyss 
Come  raging  Tantalus,  come  Sisyphus 
Heaving  his  cruel  stone,  let  Tityus  bring 
His  vulture,  and  renowned  Ixion  his 
Aye-rolling  wheel ;  the  brood  of  Danaus, 
The  doomed  sisters  ever-laboring ; 
Let  all  the  mortal  pains  their  bosoms  wring, 
To  me  transfer ;  and  in  dejected  tone 
(If  aught  of  funeral  rite  to  claim  I  dare) 
Chant  obsequies,  and  o*er  my  carcase  bare. 
Denied  a  shroud,  jointly  made  dolorous 
Let  the  three-headed  janitor  of  hell. 
With  all  its  brood  of  monsters,  swell 
The  doleful  diapason  of  despair. 
No  ceremony  else,  methinks,  is  due 
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The  dead  lover  true,  to  crown  his  lonely  bier. 
Song  of  despair!  you  should  not  grieve, 
Now  that  my  tortured  breast  you  leave ; 
But  rather,  since  you  are  bom  of  her, 
Like  her  be  cheered  by  my  mishap, 
And  banish  sadness  in  the  sepulcher." 

The  lay  of  Chrysostom  was  well  liked  by  those  who  listened 
to  it,  but  the  reader  declared  that  it  seemed  to  him  not  to 
agree  with  what  he  had  heard  of  Marcela's  modesty  and  good- 
ness, for  Chrysostom  complained  in  it  of  jealousy,  suspicions, 
and  neglect,  —  all  to  the  prejudice  of  Marcela's  credit  and  good 
name.  To  which  Ambrosio,  as  one  who  well  knew  his  friend's 
most  secret  thoughts,  replied :  "  Sir,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
satisfied  in  that  doubt,  you  should  know  that  when  this  luck- 
less one  wrote  this  song,  he  was  absent  from  Marcela,  from 
whom  he  had  withdrawn  himself  voluntarily,  to  see  if  absence 
would  exert  upon  him  its  wonted  power.  And  as  there  is 
nothing  which  yexes  not  the  absent  lover,  and  no  fear  that 
does  not  haunt  him,  so  was  Chrysostom  tormented  by  imaginary 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  dreaded  as  much  as  if  they  were 
true ;  and  thus  the  truth  which  report  declares  of  Marcela*s 
goodness  stands  where  it  was,  —  to  whom,  save  that  she  b 
cruel,  and  a  little  haughty,  and  much  disdainful.  Envy  herself 
should  not  and  cannot  impute  any  fault." 

"  Such  is  the  truth,"  said  Vivaldo.  And  he  was  about  to 
read  another  paper  of  those  he  had  rescued  from  the  fire, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  miraculous  vision,  for  such  it 
seemed,  which  suddenly  presented  itself  before  their  eyes. 
On  the  top  of  the  rock  where  they  were  digging  the  grave 
there  appeared  the  shepherdess  Marcela,  so  beautiful  that  her 
beauty  surpassed  its  reputation.  Those  who  till  then  had 
never  seen  her  gazed  upon  her  in  wonder  and  in  silence,  and 
those  accustomed  to  see  her  were  no  less  amazed  than  those 
who  had  never  beheld  her.  But  hardly  had  Ambrosio  spied 
her,  when,  with  anger  in  his  heart,  he  spoke  thus :  — 

"  Come  you,  haply,  fair  basilisk  of  these  mountains,  to  see 
if  at  your  presence  the  wounds  of  this  wretch  whom  your 
cruelty  has  slain  will  bleed  afresh }  Or  come  you  to  glory 
in  your  temper's  fell  work }  Or  to  look  down  from  that  height, 
like  another  pitiless   Nero,  upon  the  blaze  of  your  burning 
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Rome  ?  Or  insolently  to  trample  on  this  hapless  corse,  as  did 
his  ungrateful  daughter  her  father  Tarquin's  ?  Tell  us  quickly 
why  you  are  come,  or  what  you  would  most  wish,  for  as  I 
know  that  the  thoughts  of  Chrysostom  when  living  never 
failed  to  be  obedient  to  you,  I  will  take  care,  though  he  is  dead, 
that  all  who  call  themselves  his  friends  shall  serve  you." 

"  I  come  not,  Ambrosio,  for  anjrthing  which  you  have  men- 
tioned," answered  Marcela,  "  but  rather  in  my  own  defense, 
and  to  convince  all  how  unreasonable  they  are  who  blame 
me  for  their  sufferings  and  for  the  death  of  Chrysostom ;  and, 
therefore,  I  entreat  all  of  you  who  are  here  to  give  me  their 
attention,  for  it  will  not  need  much  time  or  many  words  to 
persuade  all  sensible  men  of  what  is  a  truth.  Heaven,  as  you 
say,  has  made  me  beautiful,  and  to  such  a  degree  that,  with- 
out your  being  able  to  help  it,  my  beauty  moves  you  to  love 
me ;  and,  for  the  love  you  show  for  me,  you  say,  and  you  even 
require  that  I  should  be  bound  to  love  you.  By  the  natural 
instinct  with  which  God  has  endowed  me,  I  know  that  every- 
thing beautiful  is  lovable ;  but  I  do  not  understand  why,  by 
reason  of  being  loved,  that  which  is  loved  for  its  beauty  is 
compelled  to  love  what  loves  it ;  besides,  it  may  happen  that 
the  lover  of  what  is  beautiful  may  be  ugly ;  and,  what  is  ugly 
being  worthy  of  abhorrence,  it  would  be  very  absurd  for  it  to 
say:  *I  love  thee  for  being  beautiful;  you  must  love  me 
though  I  am  ugly.'  But  put  the  case  that  the  beauty  is 
equal  on  both  sides,  not  for  this  must  the  inclinations  be 
alike,  for  all  beauties  do  not  breed  love ;  and  some  charm  the 
eye  and  do  not  win  the  heart.  If  every  beauty  bred  love  and 
won  hearts,  the  fancy  would  wander  confused  and  vague, 
without  knowing  where  to  settle;  for,  as  beautiful  objects 
are  infinite,  there  must  be  an  infinity  of  inclinations ;  and,  as 
I  have  heard  say,  true  love  brooks  no  division,  and  must  be 
voluntary  and  not  enforced.  This  being  so,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  why  would  you  require  me  to  surrender  my  will  by  force, 
upon  no  other  compulsion  than  that  you  say  you  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  Heaven  had  made  me  ugly,  as  it  has  made  me 
fair,  would  it  be  just  for  me  to  complain  that  you  did  not  love 
me  ?  Moreover,  you  have  to  consider  that  I  did  not  choose 
the  beauty  I  have ;  for,  such  as  it  is.  Heaven  gave  me  it  of 
favor,  without  my  asking  or  choosing  it;  and  even  as  the 
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viper  deserves  no  blame  for  the  poison  it  bears,  though  she 
kills  with  it,  seeing  it  was  given  her  by  nature,  neither  do  I 
deserve  reproach  for  being  beautiful.  For  beauty  in  the  vir- 
tuous woman  is  like  distant  fire  or  a  sharp  sword — the  one 
does  not  bum,  the  other  does  not  cut,  him  who  does  not  go 
near  it.  Honor  and  virtues  are  ornaments  of  the  soul,  ¥dth- 
out  which  the  body,  though  it  be  beautiful,  should  not  be  so 
esteemed.  Free  was  I  born,  and  that  I  might  live  free  I 
chose  the  solitude  of  the  fields.  The  trees  of  these  mountains 
are  my  companions ;  the  clear  waters  of  these  brooks  are  my 
mirrors ;  to  the  trees  and  the  brooks  I  disclose  my  thoughts 
and  my  charms.  I  am  the  fire  apart,  and  the  sword  far  off. 
Those  whom  I  have  captivated  by  my  eyes,  I  have  undeceived 
by  my  words.  If  desires  are  fed  by  hopes,  I  not  having  given 
any  to  Chrysostom  or  any  other,  it  may  not  justly  be  said  that 
the  end  of  any  was  my  doing,  for  his  own  stubbornness  rather 
than  my  cruelty  slew  him.  And  if  they  bring  against  me  the 
honesty  of  his  intentions,  and  that  therefore  I  was  bound  to 
respond  to  them,  I  say  that  when  on  that  same  spot  where 
now  you  dig  his  grave  he  avouched  to  me  the  goodness  of  his 
purpose,  I  told  him  that  mine  was  to  live  in  perpetual  single- 
ness, and  that  the  earth  alone  should  taste  of  the  fruit  of  my 
chastity  and  of  the  spoils  of  my  beauty.  If  he,  after  all  this 
plain-speaking,  chose  to  defy  hope  and  to  sail  against  the 
wind,  what  wonder  that  he  is  drowned  in  the  gulf  of  his 
infatuation  ?  Had  I  encouraged  him,  I  had  been  false ;  had 
I  gratified  him,  I  had  acted  contrary  to  my  better  purpose 
and  resolution.  He  persisted,  though  undeceived;  without 
being  hated,  he  despaired ;  judge,  then,  whether  it  is  right 
that  of  his  affliction  I  should  bear  the  penalty.  Let  him  who 
has  been  deceived  complain;  let  him  despair  whom  the 
promised  hopes  have  failed ;  let  him  speak  out  whom  I  shall 
invite ;  let  him  vaunt  whom  I  shall  encourage ;  but  let  him 
not  call  me  cruel  or  murderess  whom  I  have  not  promised, 
deceived,  invited,  or  encouraged.  Heaven  until  now  has  not 
willed  that  I  should  love  by  destiny;  and  to  think  that  I 
should  love  by  election  is  idle.  Let  this  general  warning 
serve  for  the  particular  benefit  of  each  of  those  who  court 
me ;  and,  be  it  understood  from  this  time  forth,  that  if  any 
one  dies  for  me  he  dies  not  of  jealousy  or  of  rejection,  for  she 
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who  loves  nobody  cannot  make  any  one  jealous,  and  unde- 
ceiving should  not  be  set  down  as  disdain.  Let  him  who 
calls  me  wild  beast  and  basilisk,  leave  me  alone  as  a  thing 
hurtful  and  evil ;  let  him  who  calls  me  ingrate,  give  up  serv- 
ing me ;  who  strange,  let  him  not  know  me ;  who  cruel,  let 
him  not  follow  me;  for  this  wild  beast,  this  basilisk,  this 
ingrate,  this  strange  and  cruel  being,  will  not  seek,  serve, 
know,  or  follow  them  in  any  way.  If  his  impatience  and 
headstrong  passion  have  slain  Chrysostom,  why  should  my 
modesty  and  reserve  be  blamed?  I,  as  you  know,  have 
wealth  of  my  own,  and  do  not  covet  that  of  others.  I  have 
a  free  temper,  and  no  taste  for  subjection.  I  neither  love  nor 
hate  any  one.  I  do  not  deceive  this  nor  court  that ;  I  trifle 
not  with  one,  nor  dally  with  another.  The  modest  talk  of  the 
shepherd  lasses  of  these  villages  and  the  care  of  my  she  goats 
are  my  recreation.  My  desires  are  bounded  by  these  moun- 
tains, and,  if  they  soar  beyond,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens,  steps  by  which  the  soul  journeys  to  its 
primal  abode." 

So  saying,  without  caring  to  hear  any  reply,  she  turned 
away  and  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  which  was 
hard  by,  leaving  all  there  as  much  struck  with  her  good  sense 
as  her  beauty.  And  some  of  them  among  those  who  had 
been  wounded  by  the  potent  shafts  sped  from  her  lovely  eyes 
made  as  though  they  would  follow  her,  without  profiting  by 
the  plain  warning  which  they  had  heard :  seeing  which  Don 
Quixote,  —  it  seeming  to  him  that  the  occasion  had  arrived 
for  exercising  his  chivalry  by  the  succoring  of  damsels  in 
distress, —  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  exclaimed, 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  tone :  — 

"  Let  no  person,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  he  be,  dare 
to  follow  the  beauteous  Marcela,  on  pain  of  falling  under  the 
fury  of  my  indignation.  She  has  shown  by  clear  and  ample 
arguments  that  she  has  had  little  or  no  blame  in  the  death  of 
Chrysostom,  and  how  alien  is  her  life  from  yielding  to  any  of 
her  lovers ;  for  which  reason,  instead  of  being  followed  and 
^persecuted,  it  is  just  she  should  be  honored  and  esteemed  of 
all  good  men  in  the  world,  for  she  proves  that  she  is  the  only 
one  therein  living  with  so  pure  an  intent." 

Whether  it  was  for  the  menaces  of  Don  Quixote,  or  because 
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Ambrosio  bade  them  to  finish  with  what  was  due  to  their  dear 
friend,  not  one  of  the  shepherds  stirred  or  departed  thence, 
until,  the  grave  being  dug  and  Chrysostom's  papers  burned, 
they  laid  his  corpse  in  it,  not  without  many  tears  from  the 
bystanders.  They  closed  the  sepulcher  with  a  heavy  stone 
until  such  time  as  a  slab  could  be  prepared  which  Ambrosio 
said  he  intended  to  have  made,  with  an  epitaph,  which  was 

to  run  thus; — 

**  Here  a  hapless  corse  doth  lie, 
Of  a  simple  shepherd  swain, 
Stark  and  cold,  untimely  slain 
By  a  damsePs  cruelty. 

^Done  to  death  by  rigorous  hands 
Of  a  beauteous  scornful  maid ; 
Tyrant  Love  on  him  hath  laid 
Pitiless  his  fell  commands." 

Then  they  strewed  flowers  and  branches  of  trees  upon  the 
grave,  and  all,  after  condoling  with  his  friend  Ambrosio,  took 
their  leave  of  him.  The  same  did  Vivaldo  and  his  companion ; 
and  Don  Quixote  bade  farewell  to  his  hosts  and  to  the  trav- 
elers, though  they  pressed  him  to  accompany  them  to  Seville, 
as  being  a  place  very  fit  for  the  finding  of  adventures,  since 
in  every  street  and  behind  every  corner  they  were  to  be  met 
with  more  than  elsewhere.  Don  Quixote  thanked  them  for 
the  advice,  and  for  the  disposition  they  showed  to  do  him  a 
courtesy,  and  said  that,  for  the  present,  he  could  not  go,  and 
ought  not  to  go,  to  Seville  until  he  had  cleared  all  those 
mountains  of  thieves  and  robbers,  of  which  report  said  they 
were  full.  The  travelers,  perceiving  his  good  intention,  would 
not  importune  him  any  more,  but,  once  more  bidding  him 
farewell,  left  him  and  pursued  their  journey,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  failed  not  to  discuss  the  story  of  Marcela  and 
Chrysostom,  as  well  as  the  follies  of  Don  Quixote.  He,  on 
his  part,  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  the  shepherdess  Marcela, 
and  offer  to  do  her  all  the  service  in  his  power.  But  it  fell 
out  otherwise  than  he  expected,  as  is  recounted  in  the  course 
of  this  veracious  history,  of  which  here  ends  the  second  part 
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Wlierein  is  related  the  unfortunate  adventure  which  happened  to  Don 
Quixote  when  he  fell  in  with  certain  evil-minded  Yanguesans 

THE  sage  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  relates  that  as  soon  as 
Don  Quixote  had  taken  leave  of  his  hosts  and  of  all 
those  who  had  been  present  at  the  burying  of  the  shep- 
herd Chrysostom,  he  and  his  squire  struck  into  the  same  wood 
which  they  had  seen  the  shepherdess  Marcela  enter,  and  hav- 
ing wandered  through  it  for  more  than  two  hours,  searching 
for  her  on  all  sides  without  being  able  to  find  her,  they  came 
to  a  halt  in  a  meadow,  rich  in  verdant  grass,  near  which 
there  ran  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  stream,  such  as  invited 
and  even  compelled  them  to  pass  there  the  sultry  hours  of 
the  noontide,  which  already  began  to  set  in  fiercely.  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  dismounted,  and  leaving  the  ass  and 
Rozinante  loose  to  feed  on  the  grass  that  was  there  in  plenty, 
they  ransacked  their  wallets,  and  without  any  ceremony, 
master  and  man,  in  all  good-will  and  fellowship,  fell  to  eating 
of  what  they  found  in  them.  But  chance,  or  the  devil,  who 
is  not  always  asleep,  ordained  that  there  should  go  feeding  in 
that  glade  a  troop  of  Galician  pony  mares,  belonging  to  cer- 
tain Yanguesan  carriers,  whose  custom  it  is  to  rest  at  noon 
with  their  teams  in  spots  and  places  where  grass  and  water 
abound,  and  that  where  Don  Quixote  chanced  to  be  well 
suited  the  Yanguesans'  purpose.  As  it  fell  out  the  desire 
came  to  Rozinante  to  disport  himself  with  the  mares,  and 
abandoning  his  natural  habit  and  demeanor,  he  set  off  at  a 
sharp  little  trot,  without  asking  his  master's  leave  to  go  to 
them.  But  they  received  him  with  their  heels  and  teeth  in 
such  sort  that  in  a  trice  they  had  burst  his  girths,  and  left 
him  stripped  of  his  saddle  and  naked.  But  what  he  must 
have  felt  more  was  that  the  carriers  ran  up  with  stakes,  and 
so  belabored  him  that  they  brought  him  to  the  ground  in  sore 
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plight.  Upon  this  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  basting  of  Rozinante,  came  up  all  out  of  breath, 
and  Don  Quixote  said  to  Sancho :  — 

"  From  what  I  see,  friend  Sancho,  these  be  no  knights,  but 
base  fellows  and  of  low  breeding.  I  say  it  that  thou  mayest 
freely  aid  me  in  taking  due  vengeance  for  the  wrong  which 
they  have  done  to  Rozinante  before  our  eyes." 

"What  the  devil  vengeance  can  we  take,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  when  there  are  more  than  twenty,  and  we  not  more 
than  two,  —  nay,  perhaps  but  one  and  a  half  ? " 

"  I  count  for  a  hundred,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  and  with- 
out further  parley  he  drew  his  sword  and  set  upon  the 
Yanguesans,  and  the  same  did  Sancho  Panza,  moved  and 
encouraged  by  his  master's  example;  and  to  begin  with, 
Don  Quixote  dealt  a  blow  to  one,  which  slit  open  the  leather 
jacket  he  wore,  with  a  great  part  of  his  shoulder.  The 
Yanguesans,  finding  themselves  so  rudely  handled  by  these 
two  men  only,  they  being  so  many,  betook  themselves  to  their 
stakes,  and  surrounding  the  two,  began  to  lay  on  them  with 
great  fury  and  vehemence;  in  fact,  at  the  second  thwack 
they  brought  Sancho  to  the  ground,  and  the  same  fate  befell 
Don  Quixote,  without  his  skill  and  high  mettle  availing  him. 
As  fate  ordained  it,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Rozinante,  who  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  rise,  whence  can  be  learnt  how  stakes 
can  batter  when  wielded  by  angry,  rustic  hands.  Then,  see- 
ing the  mischief  they  had  done,  the  Yanguesans  loaded  their 
team  with  as  much  haste  as  possible  and  went  their  way, 
leaving  the  two  adventurers  in  bad  case  and  worse  humor. 

The  first  who  came  to  himself  was  Sancho  Panza,  who, 
finding  himself  near  his  master,  cried  in  a  feeble  and  doleful 
voice :  "  Sir  Don  Quixote !     Oh,  Sir  Don  Quixote ! " 

"What  wouldst  thou,  brother  Sancho.?"  answered  Don 
Quixote  in  the  same  faint  and  grievous  tone  as  Sancho. 

"I  would,  if  it  were  possible,"  said  Sancho  Panza,  "that 
your  worship  should  give  me  a  couple  of  mouthfuls  of  that 
potion  of  Fairy  Bias,  if  so  be  as  your  worship  has  it  here  at 
hand;  perhaps  it  will  be  as  good  for  broken  bones  as  for 
wounds." 

"  If  I  had  it  here,  unhappy  me,  what  should  we  lack  ? " 
returned  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  I  swear  to  thee,  Sancho  Panza, 
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on  the  faith  of  a  knight  errant,  before  two  days  do  pass,  unless 
fortune  should  otherwise  ordain,  I  will  have  it  in  my  posses- 
sion, or  my  hands  shall  fail  me." 

**  But  in  how  many  days  does  your  worship  suppose  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  move  our  feet  ? "  replied  Sancho  Panza. 

**  For  myself  I  can  say,"  said  the  battered  knight, ''  that  I 
am  unable  to  fix  a  term  to  those  days,  but  I  take  on  myself 
the  blame  of  all,  for  I  should  not  have  put  hand  to  sword 
against  men  who  are  not  dubbed  knights  like  myself ;  and 
so  I  believe  that,  as  a  penalty  for  having  infringed  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  the  God  of  battles  has  permitted  this  chastise- 
ment to  be  inflicted  on  me.  Therefore,  brother  Sancho,  it 
behooves  thee  to  take  heed  of  this  that  I  tell  thee,  for  it  might- 
ily concerns  the  welfare  of  us  both ;  and  it  is,  that  when  thou 
seest  such  like  rabble  offer  us  any  wrong,  wait  not  for  me  to 
draw  sword  upon  them,  for  I  will  not  do  it  in  any  wise,  but 
put  thou  thy  hand  to  thy  sword,  and  chastise  them  at  thy 
pleasure;  and  should  any  knights  come  to  their  aid  and 
defense,  I  shall  be  able  to  defend  thee  and  ofifend  them  with 
all  my  might;  and  thou  hast  already  seen  by  a  thousand 
tokens  and  proofs  to  what  extent  the  valor  of  this  my  puis- 
sant arm  can  reach."  So  arrogant  had  the  poor  gentleman 
grown  by  his  victory  over  the  stout  Biscayan. 

But  this  advice  of  his  master  did  not  seem  so  good  to 
Sancho  Panza  as  to  restrain  him  from  answering :  *'  Sir,  I  am 
a  peaceful  man,  meek  and  quiet,  and  can  let  pass  any  injury 
whatever,  for  I  have  a  wife  and  children  to  keep  and  to  rear. 
So  let  me  also  give  a  hint  to  your  worship,  for  command  it 
may  not  be,  that  by  no  manner  of  means  shall  I  put  hand  to 
sword  either  against  clown  or  against  knight,  and  that  from 
this  time  forward  I  forgive,  before  God,  whatever  insult  they 
have  paid  me  or  have  to  do,  whether  they  are,  or  shall  be, 
paid  by  persons  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple, 
without  excepting  any  rank  or  condition." 

On  hearing  this,  his  master  replied :  '*  Would  that  I  had 
breath  enough  to  be  able  to  speak  a  little  easily,  and  that  the 
pain  I  feel  in  this  rib  were  assuaged  were  it  ever  so  little, 
that  I  might  make  thee  understand,  Panza,  the  error  wherein 
thou  art  Hark  ye,  miserable  sinner :  should  the  wind  of  for- 
tune, now  so  contrary,   change  in  our  favor,  swelling  the 
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sails  of  our  desire  so  that,  safely  and  without  any  check,  we 
may  make  the  port  in  one  of  those  isles  which  I  have  prom- 
ised thee,  —  what  would  become  of  thee  if,  when  after  win- 
ning it  I  had  made  thee  governor  thereof,  thou  shouldst  come 
to  frustrate  all  by  not  being  knight,  nor  desiring  to  be  one, 
through  having  neither  courage  nor  resolution  to  avenge  thy 
insults  and  defend  thy  dominion  ?  For  thou  must  know  that 
in  kingdoms  and  provinces  newly  conquered,  the  minds  of 
their  inhabitants  are  at  no  time  so  restful  and  so  well  disposed 
to  their  new  lord  as  that  there  is  no  fear  of  their  intending 
some  revolution  in  order  to  alter  things  once  more,  and,  as 
they  say,  try  their  luck  again.  And  thus  it  is  necessary  that 
the  new  possessor  should  have  understanding  to  know  how 
to  govern,  and  courage  to  attack  and  to  defend  himself  in 
every  emergency." 

"  In  this  which  has  now  happened  to  us,"  answered  Sancho, 
"  I  would  like  to  have  had  that  understanding  and  that  cour- 
age your  worship  speaks  of ;  but  I  swear  to  you  on  the  word 
of  a  poor  man  that  I  am  more  fit  for  plasters  than  for  preach- 
ments. See  if  your  worship  can  rise,  and  we  will  help  Rozi- 
nante,  though  he  does  not  deserve  it,  for  he  was  the  chief 
cause  of  all  this  mauling.  Never  did  I  believe  it  of  Rozi- 
nante,  whom  I  took  for  a  fellow  as  peaceful  as  myself.  After 
all,  it  is  a  good  saying  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  come  to 
know  people,  and  that  there  is  nothing  sure  in  this  life. 
Who  would  have  said  that  after  those  mighty  blows  your 
worship  gave  that  unlucky  knight  errant  there  would  have 
come  up  so  quick  at  the  tail  of  them  this  great  storm  of 
thwacks  which  has  been  let  loose  upon  our  shoulders  ? " 

"Thine  indeed,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "should 
have  been  made  for  such  squalls,  but  mine,  nursed  in  fine 
linen  and  cambric,  it  is  plain  that  they  will  feel  more  keenly 
the  pain  of  this  misadventure.  And  were  it  not  that  I  im- 
agine,—  why  do  I  say  imagine?  —  that  I  know  for  certain 
that  all  these  inconveniences  are  very  much  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  exercise  of  arms,  I  would  let  myself  die  here  out 
of  pure  vexation." 

To  this  the  squire  replied  :  "  Sir,  if  these  mishaps  are  what 
one  reaps  from  knightry,  tell  me,  come  they  very  often,  or 
have  they  set  times  when  they  befall  ?  for  methinks  that  two 
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such  crops  would  leave  me  useless  for  the  third,  if  God  of  His 
infinite  mercy  does  not  help  us." 

"  Know,  friend  Sancho/'  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the 
life  of  knights  errant  is  subject  to  a  thousand  perils  and  mis- 
chances, and  equally  are  they  in  near  possibility  to  become 
kings  and  emperors,  as  experience  has  shown  of  many  and 
divers  knights  of  whose  history  I  have  a  thorough  knowledge. 
And  I  could  tell  thee  now,  if  my  pain  wpuld  let  me,  of  some 
who  by  their  might  of  arm  have  mounted  to  those  exalted 
degrees  I  have  mentioned,  and  those  same  found  themselves, 
both  before  and  after,  in  sundry  calamities  and  misfortunes. 
For  the  valorous  Amadis  of  Gaul  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
mortal  enemy  Arcalaus  the  enchanter,  of  whom  it  is  well 
attested  that,  holding  the  knight  prisoner,  he  gave  him,  being 
tied  to  a  pillar  of  a  courtyard,  more  than  three  hundred  lashes 
with  his  horse's  rein.  There  is  also  a  recondite  author,  of  no 
small  credit,  who  reports  that  the  Knight  of  Phoebus,  being 
caught  in  a  certain  trap  which  fell  from  beneath  his  feet  in 
a  certain  castle,  found  himself  after  his  fall  bound  hand  and 
foot  in  a  deep  cavern  underground ;  and  there  they  treated 
him  to  one  of  what  they  call  clysters  of  snow-water  and  sand, 
which  well-nigh  finished  him ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  suc- 
cored in  that  sore  extremity  by  a  sage,  his  great  friend,  it 
would  have  gone  very  hard  with  the  poor  knight.  There- 
fore, among  such  good  company  I  may  well  pass,  for  greater 
affronts  were  those  they  suffered  than  those  which  now  we 
suffer.  For  I  would  have  thee  to  know,  Sancho,  that  wounds 
which  are  inflicted  by  any  instruments  which  by  chance  may 
be  in  hand  do  not  disgrace  a  man,  and  this  is  laid  down  in 
the  law  of  the  duel  in  express  terms,  so  that  if  a  cobbler 
strike  another  with  the  last  which  he  has  in  his  hand,  though 
it  be  really  of  wood,  it  shall  not  therefore  be  said  that  he  who 
is  struck  has  been  cudgeled.  This  I  say  in  order  that  thou 
mayst  not  suppose  that  because  we  have  come  well  pounded 
out  of  this  affray  we  remain  disgraced,  for  the  arms  which 
these  men  carried  and  with  which  they  mauled  us  were  no 
other  than  their  packstaves,  and  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  carried  rapier,  sword,  or  dagger. " 

"  They  gave  me  no  leisure,"  responded  Sancho,  "  to  look  at 
them  so  closely,  for  scarce   had  I  laid  hand  on  my  tizona 
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when  they  crossed  my  shoulders  with  their  sticks  in  such 
style  that  they  knocked  the  sight  from  my  eyes  and  the 
strength  from  my  feet,  putting  me  down  where  I  now  lie, 
and  where  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  to  think  if  those 
cudgelings  were  a  disgrace  or  not  as  pained  at  the  blows, 
which  still  remain  as  deeply  printed  on  my  memory  as  on  my 
shoulders." 

"  Nevertheless,  I  would  have  thee  know,  brother  Panza," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  there  is  no  remembrance  which 
time  may  not  end,  nor  pain  which  death  may  not  quell/' 

"  But  what  greater  mishap  can  there  be,"  returned  Panza, 
"  than  that  which  waits  for  time  to  end  it  and  death  to  quell 
it  ?  If  this  mischance  of  ours  were  one  of  those  which  are 
healed  with  a  couple  of  plasters,  it  would  not  be  so  bad ;  but 
I  am  thinking  that  not  all  the  plasters  of  a  hospital  will  be 
enough  to  give  it  a  good  turn." 

"  No  more  of  this,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  but 
out  of  weakness  do  thou  gather  strength,  for  so  I  mean  to  do; 
and  let  us  see  how  Rozinante  is,  for  not  the  least  part  of 
this  misfortune,  it  seems  to  me,  has  fallen  on  the  poor  beast" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  that,"  said  Sancho,  "  he 
being  a  knight  errant  too ;  what  I  wonder  at  is,  that  my  ass 
should  get  off  free  and  without  scot  where  we  came  out  with- 
out ribs." 

''Fortune  doth  ever  leave  one  door  open  in  disasters  in 
order  to  give  them  relief,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "I  say  so, 
because  this  little  beast  will  now  be  able  to  supply  the  want 
of  Rozinante,  carrying  me  hence  to  some  castle  where  I  may 
be  healed  of  my  wounds.  Nor  shall  I  esteem  such  horse- 
manship dishonorable,  for  I  remember  to  have  read  how  that 
the  good  old  Silenus,  tutor  and  guide  of  the  merry  god  of 
laughter,  when  he  entered  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  rode 
very  pleasantly  mounted  on  a  handsome  ass." 

"  It  is  like  he  went  mounted  as  your  worship  says,"  re- 
turned Sancho;  "  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  going 
a-horseback  and  being  laid  athwart  like  a  sack  of  meal." 

To  which  Don  Quixote  replied:  "The  wounds  which 
are  received  in  battle  do  rather  confer  honor  than  take  it 
away.  Therefore,  friend  Sancho,  give  me  no  more  answers, 
but,  as  I  have  told  thee  already,  rise  as  well  as  thou  art  able 
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and  set  me  on  top  of  thy  ass,  however  it  best  pleases  thee, 
and  let  us  depart  hence  before  the  night  comes  and  overtakes 
us  in  this  wilderness." 

"  Yet  have  I  heard  your  worship  say/'  quoth  Panza,  "  that 
it  is  quite  the  thing  for  knights  errant  to  sleep  in  wilds  and 
deserts  the  most  part  of  the  year,  and  that  they  take  it  for 
good  luck." 

"  That  is  when  they  cannot  do  better,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote,  "  or  when  they  are  in  love ;  and  so  true  is  this,  that  there 
have  been  knights  who  have  been  upon  a  rock,  under  sun 
and  shade  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  heaven,  for  two  years 
without  their  ladies  knowing  of  it;  and  one  of  these  was 
Amadis,  who,  calling  himself  Beltenebros,  abode  in  the  Pefta 
Pobre.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  for  eight  years  or  eight 
months,  for  I  am  not  very  sure  of  the  reckoning;  enough 
that  he  was  there  doing  penance  for  I  know  not  what  dis- 
pleasure which  the  lady  Oriana  had  caused  him.  But  let  us 
leave  this  now,  and  despatch  before  another  disaster  like 
Rozinante's  happens  to  the  ass." 

"There  would  be  the  devil  indeed,"  said  Sancho.  And, 
discharging  himself  of  thirty  ohs,  and  threescore  sighs,  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  curses  and  maledictions  on  him  who 
had  brought  him  there,  he  raised  himself  up,  but,  stopping 
half-way,  stood  bent  like  a  Turkish  bow,  without  power  to 
straighten  himself ;  and  in  all  this  pain  he  harnessed  his  ass, 
who  had  gone  somewhat  astray.  He  then  lifted  up  Rozi- 
nante,  who,  had  he  possessed  a  tongue  to  complain  with, 
would  verily  not  have  been  behind  either  Sancho  or  his  mas- 
ter. In  the  end,  Sancho  set  Don  Quixote  on  the  ass,  and, 
tying  Rozinante  to  his  tail,  led  the  ass  by  the  halter,  pro- 
ceeding, as  best  he  could,  towards  where  the  highroad  seemed 
to  lie. 

He  had  scarce  gone  a  short  leagfue  when  Fortune,  who 
was  guiding  their  affairs  from  good  to  better,  discovered  to 
him  the  road,  in  which  he  spied  an  inn,  which  to  his  annoy- 
ance and  to  Don  Quixote's  joy  must  needs  be  a  castle. 
Sancho  protested  that  it  was  an  inn,  and  his  master  that  it 
was  not  one  but  a  castle ;  and  the  controversy  lasted  so  long 
that  they  had  time  to  arrive  there  without  finishing  it,  Sancho 
entering  in  without  more  parley  with  all  his  team. 
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Of  what  happened  to  Don  Quixote  the  Ingenious  Gentleman  in  the 
inn  which  he  imagined  to  be  a  castle 

THE  innkeeper,  seeing  Don  Quixote  laid  athwart  on  the 
ass,  asked  Sancho  what  ailed  him.  Sancho  answered 
that  it  was  nothing,  only  that  he  had  fallen  down  from 
a  rock,  and  had  bruised  his  ribs  somewhat.  The  innkeeper 
had  for  wife  one  not  of  a  disposition  such  as  those  of  her 
calling  are  wont  to  have,  for  she  was  by  nature  charitable, 
and  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  her  neighbors.  So  she  has- 
tened at  once  to  attend  on  Don  Quixote,  and  made  her  young 
daughter,  a  very  good-looking  lass,  help  her  in  taking  care  of 
her  guest.  There  was  also  serving  in  the  inn  an  Asturian 
wench,  broad-cheeked,  flat-pated,  with  a  snub  nose,  blind  of 
one  eye,  and  the  other  not  very  sound.  The  elegance  of  her 
shape,  indeed,  made  up  for  all  other  defects ;  there  were  not 
seven  handbreadths  from  her  feet  to  her  head,  and  her  shoul- 
ders, which  somewhat  overloaded  her,  made  her  look  on  the 
ground  more  than  she  liked.  This  graceful  lass  then  assisted 
the  maiden,  and  the  two  made  up  a  very  sorry  bed  for  Don 
Quixote  in  a  garret,  which  showed  evident  signs  of  having 
served  in  other  days  many  years  as  a  straw  loft.  In  this 
room  there  also  lodged  a  carrier,  who  had  his  bed  a  little  way 
off  from  that  of  our  Don  Quixote,  which,  though  it  was  made 
of  the  pack-saddles  and  coverings  of  his  mules,  had  much  the 
advantage  over  that  of  Don  Quixote,  which  consisted  but  of 
four  roughly  planed  boards  on  two  unequal  trestles ;  a  mat- 
tress which,  in  thinness,  might  be  a  quilt,  full  of  knots  which, 
had  they  not,  through  sundry  rents,  shown  themselves  to  be 
of  wool,  would  to  the  touch  seem  like  pebbles  in  hardness ; 
a  pair  of  sheets  made  of  target  leather,  and  a  coverlet,  the 
threads  of  which  if  any  one  chose  to  count,  he  could  not  miss 
one  in  the  reckoning. 
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On  this  execrable  bed  Don  Quixote  lay  down ;  and  pres- 
ently the  hostess  and  her  daughter  plastered  him  over  from 
head  to  foot,  —  Maritomes,  for  so  was  the  Asturian  called, 
holding  a  light  to  them ;  and  when  she  was  plastering  him 
the  hostess,  seeing  that  he  was  in  places  black  and  blue,  said 
that  looked  more  like  blows  than  a  fall. 

Blows  they  were  not,  Sancho  said,  but  the  rock  had  many 
sharp  points  and  knobs,  and  each  one  of  them  had  left  a 
weal ;  and  he  added :  ''  Pray,  good  mistress,  spare  some  of 
that  tow,  as  there  will  be  no  want  of  one  who  needs  it,  for 
my  loins,  too,  pain  me  a  little." 

"  In  that  wise,"  answered  the  hostess, ''  you  must  have  fallen 
too." 

"  I  did  not  fall,"  said  Sancho  Panza,  "  but  from  the  sudden 
fright  I  took  on  seeing  my  master  fall,  my  body  aches  as  if 
they  had  given  me  a  thousand  blows." 

"That  may  well  be,"  cried  the  damsel,  "for  many  a  time 
has  it  happened  to  me  to  dream  that  I  was  falling  from  a  high 
tower  and  never  reaching  the  ground,  and  when  I  woke  from 
my  dream  to  find  myself  so  shaken  and  bruised  as  though  I 
had  really  fallen." 

"There  is  the  point,  mistress,"  replied  Sancho  Panza, 
"that  I,  without  dreaming  at  all,  but  being  more  wide  awake 
than  I  am  now,  find  myself  with  only  a  few  bruises  less  than 
my  master,  Don  Quixote." 

"What  is  this  gentleman's  name?"  asked  the  Asturian, 
Maritornes. 

"  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,"  answered  Sancho  Panza, 
"  and  he  is  a  knight  adventurer,  and  of  the  best  and  stoutest 
that  have  been  seen  in  the  world  these  many  long  ages." 

"  What  is  a  knight  adventurer  ? "  inquired  the  girl. 

"  Are  you  so  green  in  the  world,"  answered  Sancho  Panza, 
"as  not  to  know  that?  Know  you  then,  sister  mine,  that 
knight  adventurer  is  a  thing  which;  in  two  words,  is  found 
cudgeled  and  an  emperor;  to-day  he  is  the  most  miserable 
creature  in  the  world  and  the  most  needy ;  to-morrow  he  will 
have  his  two  or  three  crowns  of  kingdoms  to  give  to  his  squire." 

"  How  is  it,  then,"  said  the  hostess,  "  that  you,  belonging 
to  so  good  a  master  as  this,  have  not,  for  all  that  appears, 
even  a  countship  ? " 
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"  It  is  early  yet,"  responded  Sancho,  "  for  it  is  but  a  month 
we  are  going  looking  for  'ventures,  and  till  now  we  have  not 
come  across  one  that  is  such ;  and  sometimes  it  happens  that 
one  thing  is  looked  for  and  another  is  found ;  though  sure,  if 
my  master,  Don  Quixote,  gets  well  of  this  wound  or  fall,  and  I 
am  not  spoilt  through  it,  I  would  not  barter  my  hopes  for  the 
best  title  in  Spain." 

To  all  this  colloquy  Don  Quixote  listened  very  attentively, 
and  sitting  up  in  his  bed  as  well  as  he  could,  he  took  the 
hostess's  hand  and  said  :  — 

"Believe  me,  beauteous  dame,  you  may  esteem  yourself 
fortunate  in  having  entertained  in  this  your  castle  my  person, 
which  is  such  that  if  I  praise  it  not  it  is  because,  as  it  is  com- 
monly said,  self-praise  vilifies ;  but  my  squire  will  inform  you 
who  I  am.  Only  this  I  say  to  you,  that  the  service  you  have 
rendered  me  I  shall  retain  eternally  inscribed  in  my  memory, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  grateful  to  you  as  long  as  my  life  shall 
endure.  Would  that  it  had  pleased  high  Heaven  that  love 
held  me  not  so  enthralled  and  subject  to  its  laws,  and  to  the 
eyes  of  that  fair  ingrate  (whose  name  I  silently  utter),  that 
those  of  this  beauteous  damsel  might  be  lords  of  my 
liberty." 

The  hostess,  her  daughter,  and  the  good  Maritomes  were 
confounded  on  hearing  these  words  of  the  knight  errant,  of 
which  they  understood  as  much  as  if  he  had  spoken  in  Greek, 
though  they  gathered  that  they  all  ran  in  the  way  of  compli- 
ments and  blandishments  ;  and  not  being  used  to  this  kind  of 
language  they  gazed  on  him  and  wondered,  for  he  seemed  to 
them  a  man  other  than  those  to  whom  they  were  accustomed ; 
and  thanking  him  for  his  compliments  in  tavern-like  phrases, 
they  left  him,  —  the  Asturian  Maritomes  giving  her  care  to 
Sancho,  who  needed  it  no  less  than  his  master. 

The  hard,  narrow,  shabby,  and  treacherous  bed  of  Don 
Quixote  stood  first  in  the  middle  of  that  starry  loft,  and 
near  it  Sancho  had  made  his  own,  which  was  merely  com- 
posed of  a  rush  mat  and  a  blanket,  which  looked  as  if  it  were 
made  of  threadbare  canvas  rather  than  of  wool.  After  these 
beds  came  that  of  the  carrier,  made  up,  as  we  have  said,  of 
the  pack-saddles  and  all  the  trappings  of  the  two  best  mules 
he  drove,  though  they  were  a  dozen,  sleek,  fat,  and  goodly,  for 
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he  was  one  of  the  rich  muleteers  of  Ar^valo,  as  the  author  of 
this  history  says,  who  makes  particular  mention  of  him,  for 
he  knew  him  very  well,  and  they  even  suggest  he  was  some 
kinsman  of  his,  besides  which  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  was  a 
very  careful  historian,  and  very  exact  in  all  things  ;  and  thjs 
can  well  be  seen,  since  those  we  have  already  mentioned  he 
would  not  pass  over  in  silence,  minute  and  trivial  as  they 
were ;  and  by  this  those  grave  historians  may  take  example 
who  tell  us  of  actions  so  briefly  and  succinctly  that  we  hardly 
get  a  taste  of  them,  leaving  in  the  inkhorn,  from  negligence, 
or  perverseness,  or  ignorance,  the  most  substantial  part  of  the 
work.  A  thousand  times  blessed  be  the  author  of  *'  Tablante 
de  Ricamonte,"  and  he  of  the  other  book  wherein  are  related 
the  deeds  of  the  Count  Tomillas,  —  with  what  minuteness  do 
they  describe  everything ! 

I  say,  then,  that  the  carrier,  after  he  had  visited  his  team 
and  given  them  their  second  feed,  stretched  himself  on  his 
pack-saddles.  Sancho  was  already  plastered  and  bedded,  and 
though  he  tried  to  sleep,  the  pain  of  his  ribs  would  not  let  him, 
while  Don  Quixote  with  the  pain  of  his  own  had  his  eyes  open 
like  a  hare.  The  whole  inn  was  in  silence,  and  there  was  no 
other  light  in  it  but  that  given  by  a  lamp  which  hung  burning 
in  the  middle  of  the  porch.  This  wonderful  stillness  and  the 
thoughts  which  continually  possessed  our  knight  of  the  inci- 
dents which  at  every  step  are  related  in  the  books  of  the 
authors  of  his  affliction,  brought  into  his  imagination  one  of 
the  strangest  delusions  which  can  well  be  conceived,  which 
was  that  he  fancied  himself  to  have  arrived  at  a  famous  castle 
(for,  as  we  have  said,  all  the  inns  he  lodged  in  were  castles  to 
his  mind),  and  that  the  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  was  the 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who,  overcome  by  his  graces, 
had  fallen  enamored  of  him.  Taking  all  this  chimera  he  had 
framed  for  real  and  solid,  he  began  to  be  distressed,  and  he 
resolved  in  his  heart  to  commit  no  treason  to  his  lady,  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso,  even  though  the  Queen  Guinevere  herself, 
with  her  duenna  Quintafiona,  should  present  themselves  before 
him.  While  he  was  absorbed  in  these  fancies,  his  nurse,  the 
Asturian,  entered  the  chamber  where  the  three  were  lodged, 
to  look  after  the  sick  knight.  She  had  hardly  reached  the  door 
when  Don  Quixote  perceived  her,  and  sitting  up  in  the  bed 
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in  spite  of  his  plasters  and  the  pain  of  his  ribs  he  stretched 
forth  his  arms,  seized  her  tightly  by  the  wrist,  and  drawing 
her  towards  him,  made  her  sit  down  on  the  bed.  She  wore 
on  her  wrists  some  beads  of  glass,  but  to  him  they  gave  forth 
the  sheen  of  precious  Oriental  pearls.  Her  hair,  which  in 
some  wise  resembled  a  horse's  mane,  he  took  for  threads  of  the 
most  resplendent  gold  of  Araby,  whose  effulgence  obscured 
that  of  the  sun  himself ;  her  breath,  which  doubtless  reeked 
of  the  stale  salad  of  the  night  before,  seemed  to  shed  from 
her  lips  a  sweet  aromatic  perfume ;  and,  in  fine,  he  painted 
her  in  his  imagination  after  the  very  form  and  model  he  had 
read  of  in  his  books  of  the  other  princess,  who  came  to  visit 
her  sorely  wounded  knight,  with  all  the  charms  here  noted. 
And  so  great  was  the  poor  gentleman's  blindness  that  neither 
the  touch,  nor  the  breath,  nor  the  other  things  the  good  dam- 
sel had  about  her  could  undeceive  him.  Rather  he  believed 
that  he  beheld  the  Goddess  of  Beauty ;  and  holding  her  very 
tight,  in  a  low  and  amorous  voice  he  began  to  say :  — 

"  Would  that  I  found  myself,  beauteous  and  exalted  lady, 
in  a  position  to  be  able  to  return  so  great  a  favor  as  this 
which  the  vision  of  your  exceeding  loveliness  has  conferred 
on  me ;  but  Fortune,  who  is  never  weary  of  persecuting  the 
good,  hath  pleased  to  lay  me  on  this  bed,  whereon  I  lie  bruised 
and  broken.  And,  moreover,  to  this  is  added  another  yet 
greater  obstacle,  which  is  the  plighted  faith  I  have  given  to 
the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  sole  lady  of  my  most  secret 
thoughts." 

Maritornes  was  in  a  mortal  agony  and  sweat  at  finding  her- 
self thus  caught  by  Don  Quixote,  and  without  comprehend- 
ing or  heeding  his  address,  tried  to  free  herself.  The  worthy 
carrier  was  awake,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  nurse  struggled 
to  free  herself,  and  that  Don  Quixote  strove  to  detain  her,  he 
went  to  her  assistance  and  dealt  so  terrible  a  blow  at  the 
meager  jaws  of  the  knight  that  he  bathed  all  his  mouth  with 
blood ;  and  not  content  with  this,  he  mounted  on  top  of  his 
ribs  and  trampled  them  under  his  feet  at  a  trot  from  end  to 
end.  The  bed,  which  was  somewhat  crazy  and  not  overfirm 
in  its  supports,  unable  to  bear  the  addition  of  the  carrier, 
came  to  the  ground  with  him ;  at  the  mighty  crash  of  which 
the  innkeeper  awoke,  and  lighting  a  lamp  proceeded  to  where 
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he  had  heard  the  scuffle.  The  wench,  seeing  her  master 
coming,  and  knowing  him  to  be  of  a  terrible  temper,  all 
fearful  and  scared,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  bed  of  Sancho  Panza, 
who  was  now  asleep,  and  there  ensconced  rolled  herself  up 
in  a  ball. 

At  this  Sancho  awoke,  and  feeling  that  big  lump  almost 
on  top  of  him,  thought  that  he  had  the  nightmare,  and 
began  to  lay  about  with  his  fists  on  either  side ;  and  among 
the  rest  not  a  few  of  his  blows  reached  Maritomes,  who, 
smarting  with  the  pain,  paid  Sancho  back  with  so  many 
that  she  awoke  him  in  spite  of  himself.  Finding  himself 
thus  handled,  and  not  knowing  by  whom,  he  raised  himself 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  grappled  with  Maritornes,  and  they 
commenced  between  the  two  the  fiercest  and  drollest  battle 
in  the  world.  The  carrier,  seeing  by  the  light  of  the  host's 
lamp  the  plight  the  woman  was  in,  quitted  Don  Quixote  and 
ran  to  give  her  the  help  she  needed ;  the  innkeeper  did  the 
same,  but  with  a  different  intention,  for  his  was  to  chastise  the 
girl.  And  so,  as  the  saying  is,  the  cat  to  the  rat,  the  rat  to 
the  string,  the  string  to  the  stick.  The  carrier  pummeled 
Sancho,  Sancho  the  wench,  the  wench  him,  and  the  inn- 
keeper her,  and  they  all  rang  the  changes  so  actively  that 
they  gave  themselves  not  a  moment's  rest ;  and  the  best  of  it 
was  that  the  innkeeper's  lamp  went  out,  and  being  left  in  the 
dark  they  belabored  one  another  so  unmercifully  all  in  a  heap 
as  not  to  leave  a  sound  spot  where  their  hands  fell. 

There  happened  to  be  lodging  that  night  in  the  inn  one 
of  the  officers  of  those  they  call  the  Ancient  Holy  Brother- 
hood of  Toledo,  who  likewise  hearing  the  extraordinary  din 
of  the  battle,  seized  his  staff  and  his  tin  box  of  warrants,  and 
entered  the  room  in  the  darkness,  calling  out :  "  Hold,  in  the 
name  of  justice !  Hold,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brother- 
hood!" The  first  he  came  across  was  the  well-pummeled 
Don  Quixote,  who  lay  stretched  on  his  shattered  bed,  with 
his  chin  in  the  air,  without  any  sign  of  life ;  and  his  hand 
falling  on  the  knight's  beard  as  he  felt  about,  the  officer 
ceased  not  to  cry,  "  Help,  in  the  name  of  justice ! "  but,  find- 
ing that  he  whom  he  had  hold  of  neither  stirred  nor  breathed, 
he  concluded  it  was  a  dead  man,  and  that  those  within  there 
were  his  murderers.     In  this  belief  he  raised  his  voice  still 
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higher,  crying :  **  Shut  the  inn  gate !    See  that  none  go  out, 
for  they  have  killed  a  man  here ! " 

This  cry  startled  them  all,  and  each  quitted  the  battle  at 
the  moment  the  voice  reached  him.  The  innkeeper  retired 
to  his  room,  the  carrier  to  his  packs,  the  wench  to  her  crib ; 
the  ill-starred  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  alone  were  unable  to 
budge  from  where  they  lay.  The  officer  now  let  go  of  Don 
Quixote's  beard,  and  went  out  to  look  for  a  light  in  order  to 
search  for  and  secure  the  delinquents;  but  he  could  find 
none,  for  the  innkeeper  had  designedly  put  out  the  lamp  as 
he  retreated  to  his  room.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  fireplace,  whence,  after  much  time  and 
trouble,  he  lit  another  lamp. 
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Wherein  are  continued  the  innumerable  troubles  which  the  brave 
Don  Quixote  and  his  good  squire  Sancho  Pansa  endured  in  the 
inn,  which,  to  his  damage,  he  took  for  a  ccutie 

NOW  by  this  time  Don  Quixote  had  come  to  himself 
out  of  his  swoon;  and  in  the  like  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  had  called  to  his  squire  the  day  before, 
when  he  lay  stretched  in  the  Valley  of  the  Stakes,  he  began 
calling  him,  crying :  ''  Sancho,  friend,  art  asleep  ?  art  asleep, 
friend  Sancho  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  sleep  ? "  replied  Sancho,  full  of  rage  and 
bitterness ;  "  beshrew  me  if  I  don't  think  that  all  the  devils 
have  been  about  me  to-night" 

"Well  mayest  thou  so  believe,"  answered  Don  Quixote; 
"  for  either  I  am  a  fool  or  this  castle  is  enchanted.  Thou 
must  know,  —  but  this  that  I  tell  thee  thou  must  swear  to 
keep  secret  until  after  my  death." 

"  Yes,  I  swear,"  quoth  Sancho. 

"  I  say  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  because  I  am  opposed 
to  the  taking  away  of  anybody's  reputation." 

"  I  say  yes,  I  do  swear,"  again  said  Sancho,  "  that  I  will 
be  silent  about  it  till  the  days  of  your  worship  be  ended ;  and 
God  send  I  may  be  able  to  let  it  out  to-morrow." 

"  Have  I  wrought  thee  so  much  harm,  Sancho,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  as  that  thou  shouldst  wish  to  see  me  dead  so 
soon?" 

"It  is  not  for  that,"  replied  Sancho,  "but  because  I  am 
opposed  to  keeping  things  long,  and  would  not  have  them 
rot  through  being  over-kept" 

"  Let  it  be  for  what  it  may,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  I 
have  greater  trust  in  thy  love  and  thy  courtesy ;  and  there- 
fore I  would  have  thee  know  that  there  has  befallen  me  this 
night  one  of  the  strangest  adventures  upon  which  I  could 
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plume  myself ;  and  to  relate  it  to  thee  in  brief,  know  that  a 
little  while  ago  there  came  to  me  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of 
this  castle,  the  most  elegant  and  lovely  damsel  that  can  be 
found  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  What  might  I  tell 
thee  of  the  gracefulness  of  her  person!  What  of  her 
sprightly  wit !  That  I  may  preserve  the  fealty  I  owe  to  my 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  I  will  pass  over  them  in  silence ! 
Only  this  I  will  tell  thee  that  Heaven,  envious  of  the  great 
bliss  which  Fortune  had  put  into  my  hands ;  or,  perhaps,  — 
and  this  is  more  probable,  —  this  castle,  as  I  have  said,  being 
enchanted,  there  came,  without  my  being  able  to  see  or  know 
whence  it  came,  a  hand  attached  to  some  arm  of  some  pro- 
digious giant,  and  fetched  me  a  buffet  on  the  jaws  in  such 
a  sort  that  I  have  them  all  bathed  in  blood ;  and  afterwards 
pummeled  me  so  that  I  am  now  in  worse  case  than  yester- 
day when  the  carriers,  on  account  of  Rozinante's  intemper* 
ance,  did  us  the  injury  thou  knowest  of.  Whence  I  conjecture 
that  some  wizard  Moor  must  be  guarding  the  treasure  of  this 
damsel's  love,  and  that  it  should  not  be  for  me." 

"  Nor  for  me  either,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  more  than 
four  hundred  Moors  have  been  so  basting  me  that  the  pound- 
ing of  the  packstaves  was  tarts  and  gingerbread  to  it.  But 
tell  me,  sir,  how  call  you  this  fine  and  rare  adventure,  which 
has  left  us  out  of  it  in  such  plight  as  we  are  ?  As  for  me, 
what  had  I  but  the  biggest  basting  I  expect  to  get  in  all  my 
life !  Wretched  me,  and  the  mother  that  bore  me,  for  I  am 
neither  knight  errant  nor  ever  look  to  be  one,  yet  of  all  those 
cursed  errantries,  the  largest  part  falls  to  my  share." 

"Then  thou  hast  been  beaten  too?"  inquired  Don 
Quixote. 

" Have  I  not  told  you  I  was? — a  curse  on  my  race,"  cried 
Sancho. 

"Never  mind  it,  friend,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "for  I  will 
now  compound  the  precious  balsam,  with  which  we  shall  be 
cured  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

The  officer  having  by  this  time  lighted  his  lamp,  came  to 
see  him  whom  he  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  as  soon  as  Sancho 
saw  him  enter,  arrayed  in  a  shirt  and  nightcap,  with  the 
lamp  in  his  land,  and  a  very  evil  countenance,  he  asked  his 
master :  "  Sir,  will  this  by  chance  be  the  wizard  Moor  who 
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comes  back  to  torment  us,  if  so  be  that  there  is  anything  left 
for  him  to  finish  ? " 

"The  Moor  it  cannot  be,"  returned  Don  Quixote;  "for 
those  under  enchantment  never  let  themselves  be  seen  of 
any  one." 

"  If  they  don't  let  themselves  be  seen,  they  let  themselves 
be  felt,"  said  Sancho ;  "  and  let  my  shoulders  speak." 

"Mine  also  could  speak,"  responded  Don  Quixote,  "but 
this  is  no  sufficient  token  that  he  whom  we  see  is  the  wizard 
Moor." 

The  officer  came  up,  and  finding  them  thus  calmly  dis- 
coursing, stood  amazed.  Don  Quixote,  indeed,  still  lay  face 
upward  without  being  able  to  stir,  through  sheer  pounding 
and  plastering. 

The  officer  came  to  him,  and  said :  "  Well,  how  goes  it, 
my  good  fellow?" 

"  I  would  speak  more  politely,  if  I  were  you,"  answered 
Don  Quixote;  "is  it  the  custom  in  this  country,  lout,  to 
speak  in  that  way  to  knights  errant?" 

The  officer,  finding  himself  thus  rudely  addressed  by  a 
man  of  such  sorry  appearance,  lost  patience,  and  raising  his 
lamp  full  of  oil  brought  it  down  upon  Don  Quixote's  head, 
so  as  to  leave  him  a  broken  pate,  and,  all  being  in  darkness, 
then  departed.  Quoth  Sancho :  "  Without  doubt,  sir,  this  is 
the  wizard  Moor ;  and  he  must  be  keeping  the  treasure  for 
others  and  for  us  blows  and  lampings." 

"It  is  ever  so,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "and  we  must  take 
no  notice  of  these  things  of  enchantment,  nor  must  we  be 
angry  or  vexed  with  them,  for  since  they  are  invisible  and 
fantastical,  we  shall  find  no  one  on  whom  to  take  vengeance, 
however  we  may  try.  Rise,  Sancho,  if  thou  canst,  and  call 
the  constable  of  this  fortress,  and  try  to  get  him  to  give  me 
a  little  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  rosemary,  to  prepare  the  salutifer- 
ous  balsam,  of  which  verily  I  believe  that  I  have  now  much 
need,  for  there  comes  much  blood  from  the  wound  which  this 
phantom  hath  dealt  me." 

Sancho  arose,  not  without  much  aching  of  his  bones,  and 
crept  in  the  dark  to  where  the  innkeeper  was,  and  encounter- 
ing the  officer,  who  was  standing  there  listening  how  it  fared 
with  his  enemy,  said  to  him :  "  My  lord,  whoever  you  may 
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be,  do  us  the  favor  and  kindness  to  give  us  a  little  rosemary, 
oil,  salt,  and  wine,  for  they  are  wanted  to  cure  one  of  the 
best  knights  errant  there  is  in  the  world,  who  lies  in  yonder 
bed,  sorely  wounded  at  the  hands  of  the  Moorish  enchanter 
who  is  in  this  inn." 

When  the  officer  heard  this  he  took  him  for  a  man  out  of 
his  wits,  and  as  the  day  had  now  begun  to  dawn,  he  opened 
the  inn  door,  and  calling  to  the  host  told  him  what  that  poor 
fellow  asked  for.  The  innkeeper  supplied  him  with  what  he 
wanted,  and  Sancho  carried  it  to  Don  Quixote,  who  lay  with 
his  hands  to  his  head,  groaning  with  the  pain  from  the  lamp- 
ing, which,  however,  had  done  him  no  worse  harm  than  to 
raise  a  couple  of  great  lumps ;  what  he  took  for  blood  being 
no  other  than  the  sweat  which  he  had  sweated  during  the 
anguish  of  the  late  tempest.  In  fine,  he  took  his  simples, 
of  which  he  made  a  compound,  mixing  them  together,  and 
boiling  them  a  good  while,  until  they  seemed  to  him  to  be 
done  to  a  turn.  He  then  asked  for  a  vial  into  which  to 
pour  it,  but  as  there  was  not  one  in  the  inn,  he  decided  to 
pour  it  into  a  cruse  or  tin  vessel  of  oil,  of  which  the  host  had 
made  him  a  free  gift ;  he  then  repeated  over  the  cruse  more 
than  fourscore  paternosters,  and  as  many  Ave  Marias,  salves, 
and  credos,  accompanying  each  word  with  the  sign  of  a  cross, 
in  the  manner  of  a  benediction ;  at  all  which  there  were  pres- 
ent Sancho,  the  innkeeper,  and  the  officer,  for  the  carrier 
was  now  quietly  gone  off  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  his 
mules. 

This  being  done,  Don  Quixote  would  at  once  make  experi- 
ment on  himself  of  the  virtue  of  that  precious  balsam,  as  he 
imagined  it  to  be ;  and  so  he  drank  off  about  a  quart  of  what 
the  cruse  could  not  contain,  which  had  remained  in  the  pot 
in  which  it  had  been  boiled ;  and  hardly  had  he  got  it  down, 
when  he  began  to  vomit  in  such  a  way  as  that  nothing  was 
left  in  his  stomach,  and  through  the  straining  and  the  shaking 
he  brought  on  himself  a  very  copious  sweat,  for  which  he 
bade  them  cover  him  up  and  leave  him  alone.  This  they 
did,  and  he  slept  for  more  than  three  hours ;  at  the  end  of 
which  he  awoke,  and  found  himself  so  greatly  relieved  in 
body  and  so  much  better  of  his  bruises,  that  he  took  himself 
to  be  cured,  and  verily  believed  that  he  had  hit  upon  the 
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balsam  of  Fierabras;  and  with  such  a  remedy  he  might 
henceforth  encounter,  without  any  fear,  any  havoc,  battles, 
and  frays,  however  perilous  they  might  be. 

Sancho  Panza,  who  also  took  his  master's  recovery  for  a 
miracle,  begged  that  he  might  have  what  was  left  in  the  pot, 
which  was  no  small  quantity.  Don  Quixote  consenting,  he 
took  the  pot  in  both  hands  and  with  good  faith  and  even  a 
better  will  tossed  it  down,  swallowing  very  little  less  than 
his  master  had  done.  It  happened,  however,  that  poor 
Sancho's  stomach  was  not  so  delicate  as  his  master's,  and  so, 
before  his  vomiting,  he  suffered  such  qualms  and  pangs,  such 
cold  sweats  and  faintings,  that  he  believed  verily  and  truly 
that  his  last  hour  had  come ;  and  finding  himself  so  afflicted 
and  tormented,  he  cursed  the  balsam  and  the  thief  who  had 
given  it  him. 

Don  Quixote,  seeing  him  in  this  plight,  said :  "  I  believe, 
Sancho,  that  all  this  harm  comes  to  thee  through  not  being 
dubbed  a  knight,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  this  liquor  may  not 
benefit  him  who  is  not  one." 

"If  your  worship  knew  that,"  replied  Sancho,  "bad  luck 
to  me  and  all  my  kin,  why  did  you  let  me  taste  it  ? " 

Here  the  drugs  took  effect  and  he  sweated  and  strained 
with  such  paroxysms  and  shiverings  that  not  only  himself 
but  they  all  thought  that  his  life  was  being  ended.  This 
storm  and  trouble  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  left,  not  better  like  his  master,  but  so  shaken 
and  shattered  that  he  was  unable  to  stand. 

But  Don  Quixote,  who,  as  has  been  said,  felt  himself  re- 
lieved and  well,  would  set  off  at  once  in  quest  of  adventures, 
thinking  that  all  the  while  he  tarried  there  he  was  depriving 
the  world  and  all  who  were  distressful  there  of  his  favor  and 
protection,  and  the  more  because  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
he  had  in  his  balsam ;  and  so,  urged  by  this  impulse,  he 
saddled  Rozinante  himself,  and  put  the  pack-saddle  on  his 
squire's  beast,  whom  he  also  helped  to  dress  and  to  mount 
the  ass.  He  then  got  on  horseback,  and  riding  up  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  inn,  seized  hold  of  a  pike  which  stood  there,  to 
serve  him  for  a  lance.  All  that  were  in  the  inn,  who  were 
more  than  twenty  persons,  stood  observing  him;  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter  also  was  looking  on,  —  neither  did  he  take 
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his  eyes  off  her,  and  ever  and  anon  he  would  heave  a  sigh 
which  he  seemed  to  pluck  from  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
bowels,  they  all  thinking  that  it  came  from  the  pain  he  felt  in 
his  ribs,  at  least  those  who  had  seen  him  plastered  the  night 
before.  When  they  were  both  mounted,  Don  Quixote,  stand- 
ing by  the  inn  g^te,  called  to  the  host,  and  in  a  very  grave 
and  measured  voice  said  to  him :  — 

"  Many  and  very  great  are  the  favors,  sir  constable,  which 
in  this  your  castle  I  have  received,  and  I  remain  under  the 
deepest  obligation  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  them  all  the  days 
of  my  life.  If  I  am  able  to  repay  you  by  avenging  you  on 
some  proud  miscreant  who  may  have  done  you  any  wrong, 
know  that  my  office  is  no  other  than  to  protect  the  helpless, 
to  avenge  those  who  are  oppressed,  and  to  punish  treasons. 
Ransack  your  memory,  and  if  you  find  anything  of  this  sort 
to  commend  to  me,  you  have  but  to  utter  it,  and  I  promise 
you  by  the  order  of  knighthood  which  I  have  received, 
to  procure  you  satisfaction  and  reparation  to  your  full  con- 
tent." 

The  innkeeper  answered  him  with  a  like  gfravity:  "Sir 
knight,  I  have  no  need  that  your  worship  should  avenge  me 
any  wrong,  for  I  know  how  to  take  the  revenge  I  desire  when 
they  do  me  wrong.  All  I  want  is  that  your  worship  should 
pay  me  the  score  you  have  run  up  this  night  in  my  inn,  both 
for  the  straw  and  the  barley  of  your  two  beasts  and  your 
supper  and  beds." 

"  Then  this  is  an  inn  ? "  said  Don  Quixote. 

"  Aye,  and  a  very  respectable  one,"  replied  the  host 

''AH  this  time,  then,  I  have  been  deceived,"  said  Don 
Quixote ;  "  for  in  truth  I  thought  it  was  a  castle,  and  no  mean 
one ;  but  since  it  is  thus,  that  it  is  no  castle  but  an  inn,  all 
that  can  now  be  done  is  that  you  should  absolve  me  of  the 
payment,  for  I  cannot  contravene  the  rule  of  knights  errant, 
of  whom  I  know  for  certain  (without  having  read  anything 
hitherto  to  the  contrary)  that  they  never  paid  for  lodging  or 
aught  else  in  the  inns  where  they  stayed;  for  all  good  reception 
offered  them  is  their  due  by  right  and  law  in  requital  of  the 
intolerable  toil  they  endured  while  seeking  adventures  by 
night  and  by  day,  in  winter  and  in  summer,  on  foot  and  in 
the  saddle,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  heat  and  cold,  exposed  to 
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all  the  inclemencies  of  heaven  and  all  the  hardships  of 
earth.'* 

"All  that  is  no  affair  of  mine,"  retorted  the  innkeeper; 
"  pay  me  what  you  owe  me,  and  have  done  with  your  tales 
and  your  chivalries;  for  my  only  business  is  to  get  my 
money.** 

"  You  are  a  fool  and  a  vile  hosteler,"  returned  Don  Quix- 
ote. And,  clapping  his  heels  to  Rozinante  and  brandishing 
his  lance,  he  rode  forth  out  of  the  inn  before  any  one  could 
stop  him,  and  without  waiting  to  see  if  his  squire  was  follow* 
ing  him,  he  went  off  a  good  distance.  The  innkeeper,  when 
he  saw  him  go  without  paying,  ran  up  to  get  his  due  from 
Sancho  Panza,  who  said  that  as  his  master  would  not  pay' 
neither  would  he  pay,  for  being  the  squfa-e  of  a  knight  errant 
as  he  was,  the  same  reason  and  rule  held  for  him  as  for  his 
master,  in  respect  of  never  paying  at  taverns  and  inns.  The 
innkeeper  got  very  angry  at  this,  and  threatened  if  Sancho 
did  not  pay  up,  to  get  it  from  him  in  spite  of  his  teeth.  To 
which  Sancho  replied  that  by  the  order  of  knighthood  which 
his  master  had  received,  he  would  not  give  a  single  doit,  though 
it  cost  him  his  life,  for  there  should  not  be  infringed  through 
him  the  great  and  ancient  usage  of  knights  errant,  nor  should 
the  squires  of  those  who  had  to  come  into  the  world  complain 
of  him  or  reproach  him  for  the  breaking  of  so  just  a  law. 

The  evil  star  of  the  unhappy  Sancho  so  wrought  it  that 
among  the  people  who  were  stopping  at  the  inn  were  found 
four  wool-combers  of  Segovia,  three  needle-makers  from  the 
Colt  Square  of  Cordova,  and  a  couple  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
market  of  Seville,  all  merry  fellows,  well-minded,  mischiev- 
ous, and  frolicsome,  who,  almost  as  if  instigated  and  moved 
by  one  and  the  same  impulse,  made  up  to  Sancho,  and  pulled 
him  off  his  ass.  One  of  them  ran  for  the  host's  blanket  and 
flung  him  into  it ;  but  looking  up  and  seeing  that  the  ceiling 
was  somewhat  lower  than  they  needed  for  their  business, 
they  decided  upon  going  out  into  the  yard,  which  had  no 
roof  but  the  sky,  and  there,  placing  Sancho  in  the  middle  of 
the  blanket,  they  began  to  toss  him  aloft,  and  to  make  sport 
with  him  as  with  a  dog  at  Shrovetide.  The  cries  which  the 
wretched  blanketed  one  sent  forth  were  so  loud  that  they 
reached  the  ears  of  his  master,  who,  stopping  to  listen  atten- 
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tively,  believed  that  some  new  adventure  was  at  hand,  until 
he  made  out  clearly  that  he  who  cried  was  his  squire.  Wheel- 
ing about,  he  reached  the  inn  gate  at  a  painful  gallop,  and 
finding  it  closed  rode  round  to  see  if  he  could  find  where  to 
enter ;  but  he  had  hardly  got  to  the  palings  of  the  inn  yard, 
which  were  not  very  high,  when  he  beheld  the  wicked  sport 
they  were  making  with  his  squire.  He  saw  him  go  up  and 
down  in  the  air  with  such  grace  and  agility  that,  had  his 
anger  allowed  him,  I  am  convinced  he  would  have  laughed. 
He  attempted  to  climb  from  his  horse  on  to  the  fence,  but 
so  bruised  and  broken  was  he  that  he  was  unable  even  to  dis- 
mount, and  therefore  from  on  top  of  his  horse  he  commenced 
to  launch  so  many  reproaches  and  invectives  against  those 
who  were  tossing  Sancho  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  write 
down.  But  they  ceased  not  on  that  account  from  their  laugh- 
ter and  their  labor,  nor  the  flying  Sancho  from  his  lamenta- 
tions, mingled  now  with  threats,  now  with  prayers ;  but  all 
availed  him  little  till  from  sheer  weariness  they  let  it  be. 
They  then  brought  him  his  ass,  and  setting  him  upon  it, 
wrapped  him  in  his  coat,  and  the  compassionate  Maritomes, 
seeing  him  so  exhausted,  thought  it  right  to  relieve  him  with 
a  pitcher  of  water,  which,  that  it  might  be  the  cooler,  she 
fetched  from  the  well.  Sancho  took  it,  and  was  raising  it  to 
his  lips,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  his  master, 
who  called  to  him :  — 

"  Son  Sancho,  drink  not  water  !  Drink  it  not,  my  son,  for 
it  will  kill  thee !  Behold  here  I  have  that  most  holy  balsam" 
(showing  him  the  cruse  of  liquor),  "two  drops  of  which  if 
thou  drinkest,  thou  wilt  be  cured  indubitably." 

At  these  words  Sancho,  turning  his  eyes  askant,  cried  in 
a  voice  still  louder  :  "  Has  your  worship,  perchance,  forgotten 
that  I  am  no  knight  ?  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  keep 
your  liquor  to  yourself,  and  let  me  be." 

To  end  speaking  and  begin  drinking  were  with  him  but 
one  act ;  but  at  the  first  draft,  finding  that  it  was  water,  he 
cared  not  to  go  farther,  beseeching  Maritomes  to  bring  him 
some  wine,  which  she  did  with  right  good-will  and  paid  for  it 
out  of  her  own  money,  for  indeed  it  is  said  of  her  that  she 
had  some  shadows  and  outlines  of  a  Christian.  As  soon  as 
Sancho  had  finished  drinking,  he  stuck  his  heels  into  his  ass, 
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and  the  inn  gate  being  thrown  wide  open  he  passed  out  thence, 
highly  pleased  at  having  paid  for  nothing  and  gained  his  point, 
although  it  had  been  at  the  cost  of  his  usual  sureties,  namely, 
his  shoulders.  The  innkeeper,  it  is  true,  retained  the  wallets 
in  payment  of  what  was  owing  to  him,  but  these  Sancho  did 
not  miss  in  the  confusion  of  his  departure. 

The  innkeeper,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  outside,  would  have 
barred  the  gate  fast,  but  the  blanketers  would  by  no  means 
agree  to  it,  for  they  were  folk  of  that  sort,  that  even  if  Don 
Quixote  had  been  verily  of  the  knights  errant  of  the  Round 
Table,  they  would  not  have  minded  him  two  farthings. 
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Wherein  are  recounted  the  colloquies  which  Sancho  Fanza  held  with 
his  master  Don  Quixote^  with  other  adventures  worthy  of  beii^ 
related 

SANCHO  came  up  with  his  master,  so  jaded  and  faint  as 
to  be  unable  to  urge  on  his  ass.  Don  Quixote,  seeing 
him  in  this  plight,  said  to  him :  '*  Now  am  I  convinced, 
good  Sancho,  that  yon  castle  or  inn  is,  without  doubt, 
enchanted,  for  those  who  so  nefariously  took  their  pastime 
with  thee,  what  could  they  be  but  phantoms  and  people  of 
the  other  world  ?  And  I  hold  this  for  certain  through  having 
perceived  that  when  I  was  by  the  fence  of  the  inn  yard,  wit- 
nessing the  acts  of  thy  sad  tragedy,  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  surmount  it,  nor  even  alight  from  Rozinante,  and  they 
must  have  held  me  enchanted ;  for  I  swear  to  thee,  by  the 
faith  of  what  I  am,  that  if  I  had  been  able  either  to  climb  or 
to  dismount  I  would  have  avenged  thee  in  a  way  to  make 
those  rogues  and  scoundrels  remember  the  jest  forever,  albeit 
in  doing  so  I  should  have  contravened  the  laws  of  chivalry, 
which,  as  I  have  told  thee  many  times,  do  not  permit  a  knight 
to  lay  a  hand  on  him  who  is  not  one,  unless  it  be  in  case  of 
urgent  and  great  necessity,  in  defense  of  his  own  life  and 
person." 

"  Faith,  I  would  even  have  avenged  myself  if  I  had  been 
able,  dubbed  knight  or  not,"  said  Sancho,  "  but  I  could  not ; 
though  for  my  part,  I  hold  that  those  who  amused  themselves 
with  me  were  no  phantoms  nor  enchanted  ones,  as  your  wor- 
ship says,  but  men  of  flesh  and  bone  like  ourselves ;  and  they 
all  had  their  names,  for  I  heard  them  name  them  as  they 
were  tossing  me  up,  and  one  was  called  Pedro  Martinez,  and 
another  Tenorio  Hernandez,  and  the  innkeeper  I  heard  them 
call  him  Juan  Palomeque  the  left-handed.  So,  sir,  your  not 
being  able  to  jump  the  palings  of  the  inn  yard  nor  to  get  off 
your  horse  was  of  something  else  than  enchantments ;  and 
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what  I  make  out  of  all  this  is  that  these  adventures  which  we 
go  about  seeking  will  bring  us  in  the  long  run  to  such  misad- 
ventures that  we  shall  not  know  which  is  our  right  foot ;  and 
what  would  be  better  and  more  proper,  to  my  poor  under- 
standing, would  be  to  go  back  to  our  village,  now  that  it  is 
harvest  time,  and  look  after  our  own  affairs,  giving  up  this 
wandering  from  Zeca  to  Mecca,  and  from  pillar  to  post,  as 
the  saying  is." 

"  How  little  dost  thou  know,  Sancho,  of  the  gear  of  chiv- 
alry ! "  responded  Don  Quixote.  "  Peace,  and  have  patience, 
for  the  day  will  come  when  thou  shalt  see  with  thine  eyes 
how  honorable  a  thing  it  is  to  wander  in  this  calling.  Nay, 
and  tell  me  what  greater  bliss  can  there  be  in  the  world,  or 
what  joy  can  equal  that  of  winning  a  battle  and  triumphing 
over  one's  enemy  ?    Doubtless,  none." 

"  So  it  might  be,"  ansv^ered  Sancho,  "for  all  I  know;  but 
this  I  know,  that  since  we  are  knights  errant,  or  your  worship 
is  one  (for  I  have  no  business  to  be  reckoned  of  that  honor- 
able number),  never  have  we  won  any  battle,  save  it  was  that 
with  the  Biscayan,  and  even  out  of  that  your  worship  came 
with  half  an  ear  and  half  a  head-piece  less;  since  then  up  to 
thi^  it  has  been  cudgelings  and  more  cudgelings,  fisticuffs 
and  more  fisticuffs,  —  I  getting  the  blanketing  to  boot,  —  and 
this  happening  to  me  from  enchanted  people  on  whom  I 
cannot  take  vengeance  so  as  to  learn  where  that  pleasure 
comes  in  of  which  your  worship  speaks,  of  conquering  the 
enemy." 

"That  is  the  pain  I  feel,  and  which  thou  shouldst  feel, 
Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  however,  from  hencefor- 
ward I  will  endeavor  to  have  at  hand  some  sword  forged  by 
such  craft  that  upon  him  who  wears  it  they  may  not  be  able 
to  work  any  manner  of  enchantments ;  and  it  may  even  hap- 
pen that  fortune  may  procure  me  that  of  Amadis  when  he 
was  called  *  The  Knight  of  the  Flaming  Sword,'  which  was 
one  of  the  best  swords  that  ever  knight  in  the  world  pos- 
sessed; for,  besides  that  it  had  the  virtue  aforesaid,  it  cut 
like  a  razor,  and  there  was  no  armor,  however  strong  or  en- 
chanted it  might  be,  which  could  stand  before  it." 

"  'Tis  like  my  luck,"  said  Sancho,  "  that  when  this  comes 
about  and  your  worship  finds  such  a  sword,  it  will  only  serve 
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and  profit  you  dubbed  knights,  like  that  balsam,  and  as  for 
the  squires,  they  may  sup  sorrow." 

"Be  not  in  fear  of  that,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote; 
"  for  Heaven  will  deal  better  with  thee." 

Thus  conversing,  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire  were  riding 
along,  when  on  the  road  they  were  taking  Don  Quixote  per- 
ceived approaching  them  a  great  and  dense  cloud  of  dust,  on 
seeing  which  he  turned  to  Sancho,  and  said :  "  This  is  the 
day,  O  Sancho!  wherein  shall  be  made  manifest  the  boon 
which  my  fortune  has  reserved  for  me.  This  is  the  day,  I 
say,  on  which  as  much  as  on  any  other  shall  be  displayed  the 
might  of  my  arm,  and  on  which  I  have  to  do  deeds  which 
shall  remain  inscribed  in  the  book  of  fame  for  all  future  ages. 
Seest  thou  that  cloud  of  dust  which  yonder  rises,  Sancho? 
Well,  it  is  all  the  churning  of  an  immense  army  of  divers  and 
innumerable  nations  that  comes  marching  there." 

"  By  that  token  there  should  be  two  of  them,"  said  Sancho, 
"  for  on  this  opposite  side  also  there  is  just  such  another  cloud 
of  dust" 

Don  Quixote  turned  round  to  look,  and  saw  that  this  was 
true ;  and,  vastly  delighted,  he  imagined  that  they  were  verily 
two  armies  which  were  coming  to  encounter  and  to  assail 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  that  wide  plain ;  for  every  hour 
and  moment  was  his  fancy  full  of  the  battles,  enchantments, 
adventures,  extravagances,  amours,  and  challenges  which  are 
related  in  the  books  of  chivalries;  and  all  that  he  spoke, 
thought,  or  did  took  the  direction  of  such  things.  As  for  the 
cloud  he  had  seen,  it  was  raised  by  two  large  flocks  of  sheep 
which  were  being  driven  along  the  same  road  from  two  oppo- 
site sides,  which,  by  reason  of  the  dust,  were  not  made  out 
till  they  came  near.  With  so  much  vehemence  did  Don 
Quixote  affirm  them  to  be  armies,  that  Sancho  came  to  believe 
it,  saying :  "  What,  then,  shall  we  do,  sir  ? " 

"  What ! "  cried  Don  Quixote ;  "  favor  and  help  those  who 
are  in  distress  and  need.  Thou  must  know,  Sancho,  that 
this  which  comes  on  our  front  is  conducted  and  led  by  the 
mighty  Emperor  Alifanfaron,  lord  of  the  great  island  of  Ta- 
probana;  this  other,  which  is  marching  at  our  back,  is  the 
army  of  his  foe,  the  king  of  the  Garamantas  —  Pentapolin 
of  the  Sleeveless  Arm  —  for  he  always  goes  into  battles  with 
his  right  arm  bare." 
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"  But  why  do  these  two  lords  like  each  other  so  ill  ? "  asked 
Sancho. 

"  They  like  each  other  ill,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  because 
this  Alifanf aron  is  a  furious  pagan,  and  is  enamored  of  Pen- 
tapolin's  daughter,  who  is  a  very  beautiful,  and,  moreover, 
well-graced  lady,  and  a  Christian ;  and  her  father  is  unwilling 
to  bestow  her  on  the  Paynim  king  unless  he  first  renounces 
the  faith  of  his  false  prophet,  Mohammed,  and  becomes  a  con- 
vert to  his  own." 

"By  my  beard,"  said  Sancho,  "but  Pentapolin  does  right 
well,  and  I  will  help  him  all  I  can." 

"  In  that  thou  wilt  be  doing  thy  duty,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote ;  "  for  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  dubbed  a  knight  to 
engage  in  battles  such  as  these." 

"That  I  can  well  understand,"  answered  Sancho;  "but 
where  shall  we  stow  this  ass  that  we  may  be  sure  of  finding 
him  after  the  fray  is  over?  For  I  fancy  it  is  not  the  fash- 
ion up  to  now  to  go  into  battle  on  a  beast  like  this." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "what  thou  must  do 
with  him  is  to  leave  him  to  his  chances,  whether  he  be  lost 
or  not ;  for  the  horses  we  shall  have  after  we  come  out  victors 
will  be  so  many  that  even  Rozinante  runs  a  risk  of  being 
exchanged  for  another.  But  lend  me  thy  attention  and  look, 
for  I  would  give  thee  an  account  of  the  leading  knights  who 
come  in  these  two  armies ;  and  that  thou  mayst  see  and  note 
them  the  better,  let  us  withdraw  to  that  hillock  yonder,  whence 
both  the  armies  may  be  viewed." 

They  did  so,  and  posted  themselves  on  a  slope  from  which 
the  two  flocks  which  Don  Quixote  had  turned  into  armies 
might  very  well  be  seen  if  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  had 
not  obscured  and  blinded  their  vision ;  but,  nevertheless,  see- 
ing in  his  imagination  that  which  was  neither  visible  nor 
existing,  he  began,  with  uplifted  voice  to  say :  — 

"That  knight  whom  thou  seest  there  in  bright  yellow 
armor,  who  bears  upon  his  shield  a  crowned  lion  crouching 
at  the  feet  of  a  maiden,  is  the  valorous  Laurcalco,  Lord  of 
the  Silver  Bridge ;  the  other,  in  the  armor  with  flowers  of 
gold,  who  bears  on  his  shield  three  crowns  argent  on  an 
azure  field,  is  the  dreaded  Micocolembo,  Grand  Duke  of 
Quirocia ;  he  with  the  giant  limbs,  who  is  on  his  right  hand. 
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is  the  ever-dauntless  Brandabarbaran  of  Boliche,  Lord  of  the 
three  Arabias,  who  for  armor  wears  that  serpent's  skin,  and 
has  for  his  scutcheon  a  gate  which,  according  to  report,  is 
one  of  those  of  the  temple  which  Samson  demolished  when 
with  his  death  he  avenged  himself  on  his  enemies.  But  turn 
thine  eyes  to  that  other  side,  and  thou  wilt  behold  before  and 
in  the  van  of  that  army  the  ever-virtuous  and  never-vanquished 
Timonel  of  Carcajona,  Prince  of  New  Biscay,  who  comes  in 
an  armor  quartered  azure,  green,  white  and  yellow,  and  bears 
on  his  shield  a  golden  cat  on  a  tawny  field,  with  a  motto  which 
says  '  Miau '  —  which  is  the  beginning  of  his  lady's  name,  who, 
they  say,  is  the  peerless  Miaulina,  daughter  of  the  Duke  Al- 
f  efiiquen  of  Algarve.  The  other  who  burdens  and  oppresses 
the  loins  of  that  powerful  courser,  who  wears  the  armor  white 
as  snow  and  a  white  shield  without  any  device,  is  a  novice 
knight  of  the  French  nation,  called  Pierre  Papin,  Lord  of  the 
Baronies  of  Utrique.  The  one  who,  with  his  iron  heels,  beats 
the  flanks  of  that  nimble,  painted  zebra,  and  carries  for  arms 
the  azure  cups,  is  the  potent  Duke  of  Nerbia,  Espartafilardo 
of  the  Wood,  who  bears  for  a  device  on  his  shield  a  plant  of 
asparagus,  with  a  motto  in  Castilian,  which  runs  thus:  'My 
fortune  drags.' " 

And  in  this  manner  he  went  on  naming  many  knights  of 
one  or  the  other  squadron,  even  as  he  imagined  them ;  and  to 
all  he  gave  their  armor,  colors,  devices,  and  mottoes  offhand, 
so  carried  away  was  he  by  the  illusion  of  his  unheard-of  craze. 
And  without  a  stop  he  proceeded,  saying :  "  This  squadron 
in  the  van  is  composed  of  people  of  divers  nations ;  here  are 
they  who  drink  of  the  sweet  waters  of  the  famous  Xanthus ; 
the  mountaineers  who  tread  the  Massilian  fields ;  those  who 
sift  the  fine  gold-dust  in  Arabia  Felix ;  those  who  enjoy  the 
famed  cool  banks  of  limpid  Thermodon ;  those  who  drain,  by 
many  divers  ways,  the  golden  Pactolus ;  the  Numidians,  un- 
steadf ast  in  their  promises ;  the  Persians,  renowned  for  bows 
and  arrows;  the  Parthians;  the  Medes,  who  fight  flying;  the 
Arabs,  with  their  ever-changing  houses ;  the  Scythians,  as 
cruel  as  they  are  fair ;  the  iEthiops,  with  pierced  lips ;  and 
other  nations  without  end,  whose  visages  I  know  and  behold, 
although  their  names  I  do  not  recollect.  In  that  other  squad- 
ron march  those  who  drink  of  the  crystal  streams  of  olive- 
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bearing  Betis ;  those  who  smooth  and  polish  their  faces  with 
the  water  of  the  ever  rich  and  golden  Tagus ;  those  who  re< 
joice  in  the  fruitful  floods  of  the  divine  Genii ;  those  that  tread 
the  Tartesian  plains,  in  pastures  abounding ;  those  who  take 
their  pleasure  in  the  Elysian  meadows  of  Jerez;  the  Manche- 
gans,  rich  and  crowned  with  ruddy  ears  of  corn ;  those  clad 
in  iron,  ancient  relics  of  the  Gothic  blood ;  those  that  bathe^ 
in  the  Pisuerga,  famous  for  the  gentleness  of  its  stream ;  those 
that  feed  their  flocks  in  the  broad  pastures  pt  the  tortuous 
Guadiana,  renowned  for  its  secret  course ;  those  that  shiver 
with  cold  in  the  wood-clad  Pyrenees,  or  among  the  white  snow- 
flakes  of  lofty  Apennine ;  in  fine,  as  many  as  all  Europe  con- 
tains and  comprehends." 

God  save  usl  how  many  provinces  did  he  mention,  how 
many  nations  name,  giving  to  each  with  marvelous  readiness 
the  attributes  which  belonged  to  it,  all  stuffed  and  saturated 
with  what  he  had  read  in  his  lying  books !  Sancho  Panza 
hung  upon  his  words  without  speaking,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  turned  his  head  to  see  if  he  could  make  out  the  knights 
and  giants  whom  his  master  named ;  and  as  he  could  not  dis- 
cover any,  he  cried :  — 

"  Sir,  devil  take  me,  if  man,  or  giant,  or  knight  appears, 
for  all  this,  of  those  that  your  worship  mentions ;  leastways, 
I  do  not  see  them;  maybe  it  is  all  enchantment,  like  the 
phantoms  of  last  night." 

" How  sayst  thou  so? "  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "dost  hear 
not  the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  blare  of  the  trumpets,  the 
beating  of  the  drums  ? " 

"I  hear  nothing,"  said  Sancho,  "but  a  great  bleating  of 
ewes  and  wethers."  And  this  was  true,  for  the  two  flocks 
had  now  come  up  near  them. 

"  The  fear  thou  art  in,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  permits  thee 
neither  to  see  nor  hear  aright,  for  one  of  the  effects  of  fright 
is  to  disturb  the  senses,  and  make  things  seem  different  from 
what  they  are.  If  it  be  that  thou  art  so  much  afraid,  retire 
to  one  side  and  leave  me  to  myself,  for  I  singly  am  sufficient 
to  give  the  victory  to  the  side  on  which  I  may  bestow  my  aid." 

And  so  saying  he  clapped  spurs  to  Rozinante,  and  setting 
his  lance  in  rest,  descended  the  hill  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Sancho  shouted  after  him,  saying :  "  Come  back,  your  wor- 
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ship,  Sir  Don  Quixote !  for  I  swear  to  God  that  they  are 
wethers  and  ewes  which  you  are  going  to  attack!  Come 
back !  Unlucky  the  father  that  begot  me,  what  madness  is 
this !  Look,  there  is  no  giant,  nor  any  knight,  nor  cats,  nor 
arms,  nor  escutcheons,  quartered  or  whole,  nor  cups,  azured 
or  bedeviled.     What  is  it  you  do  ?    God's  sinner  that  I  am ! " 

But  not  for  that  did  Don  Quixote  turn  back ;  rather  he 
went  on,  shouting  in  a  loud  voice :  — 

"  Soho,  knights !  ye  that  serve  and  fight  under  the  banners 
of  the  valorous  Emperor  Pentapolin  of  the  Sleeveless  Arm, 
follow  me  all ;  ye  shall  see  how  easily  I  will  give  him  his 
revenge  on  his  enemy,  Alifanfaron  of  Taprobana  I " 

So  crying,  he  dashed  into  the  middle  of  the  squadron  of 
ewes,  and  began  to  spear  them  with  as  much  courage  and 
daring  as  if  in  very  earnest  he  was  spearing  his  mortal 
enemies.  The  shepherds  and  drovers  who  came  with  the 
flock  called  out  to  him  not  to  do  so,  but  seeing  that  their 
cries  did  not  avail  they  unloosed  their  slings,  and  began  to 
salute  his  ears  with  stones  as  big  as  one's  flst.  Don  Quixote 
cared  nothing  for  the  stones,  but  galloping  to  and  fro  every- 
where, kept  crying  out :  "Where  art  thou,  proud  Alifanfaron  ? 
Come  to  me,  who  am  a  single  knight  and  would  man  to  man 
prove  thy  prowess,  and  make  thee  yield  thy  life,  in  penalty 
of  what  thou  hast  done  to  the  valorous  Pentapolin  the  Gara- 
mantan." 

Here  there  came  a  pebble  of  the  brook,  which,  hitting  him 
in  the  side,  buried  two  of  his  ribs  in  his  body.  Finding  him- 
self so  ill-treated,  he  thought  for  certain  that  he  was  killed 
or  sorely  wounded,  and  recollecting  his  balsam  he  drew  out 
his  cruse,  and  putting  it  to  his  mouth  began  to  pour  the 
liquor  into  his  stomach ;  but  before  he  had  swallowed  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  enough,  there  came  another  sugar>plum 
and  struck  him  full  in  the  hand  and  the  cruse  so  fairly  that 
it  smashed  that  to  pieces,  carrying  away  on  the  road  three  or 
four  teeth  and  grinders  out  of  his  mouth  and  badly  crushing 
two  fingers  of  his  hand.  Such  was  the  first  blow  and  such 
the  second,  that  the  poor  knight  was  forced  to  tumble  off  his 
horse  to  the  ground.  The  shepherds  ran  up,  and  believing 
that  they  had  killed  him,  in  great  haste  collected  their  flocks, 
taking  up  the  dead  sheep,  of  which  there  were  more  than 
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6even,  and  made  off  without  caring  to  inquire  into  anything 
further. 

Sancho  all  this  time  was  standing  on  the  hill  looking  on  at 
the  mad  pranks  which  his  master  was  performing,  and  tear- 
ing his  beard  and  cursing  the  hour  and  the  moment  when 
Fortune  had  made  them  acquainted.  Seeing  him  there  fallen 
to  the  ground,  and  that  the  shepherds  had  gone  away,  he 
came  down  the  hill  and  went  up  to  his  master,  and  finding 
him  in  very  evil  case,  although  not  insensible,  said  to  him : 
"  Did  I  not  tell  you.  Sir  Don  Quixote,  to  come  back,  for 
those  you  were  going  to  attack  were  not  armies,  but  flocks  of 
sheep  ? " 

"  How  that  thief  of  an  enchanter,  mine  enemy,  can  alter 
and  counterfeit  things  I  Know,  Sancho,  that  it  is  very  easy 
for  such  to  make  us  appear  what  they  please,  and  this  malign 
being  who  persecutes  me,  envious  of  the  glory  that  I  was  to 
reap  from  this  battle,  hath  changed  the  squadrons  of  the  foe 
into  flocks  of  sheep.  If  thou  dost  not  believe  me,  Sancho, 
do  one  thing,  I  entreat  thee,  in  order  that  thou  mayest  unde- 
ceive thyself,  and  see  that  what  I  tell  thee  is  true.  Mount 
thine  ass,  and  follow  them  softly,  and  thou  shalt  see  that 
when  they  have  gone  a  little  way  off,  they  will  return  to  their 
original  shapes,  and  ceasing  to  be  sheep  become  men  right 
and  straight  as  I  described  them  to  thee  at  the  first.  But  go 
not  just  yet,  for  I  have  need  of  thy  help  and  service.** 
•  Sancho  thereupon  ran  to  his  ass  to  get  something  from  his 
wallets  to  relieve  his  master,  and,  finding  them  not,  was  on 
the  point  of  losing  his  wits.  He  cursed  himself  anew,  and 
resolved  in  his  heart  to  leave  his  master  and  return  to  his 
home,  though  he  should  lose  the  wages  for  which  he  had 
served,  and  his  hopes  of  the  governorship  of  the  promised 
isle. 

Don  Quixote  now  rose,  and  with  his  left  hand  to  his  mouth 
that  the  rest  of  his  teeth  might  not  all  fall  out,  with  the  other 
took  Rozinante  by  the  bridle,  who  had  never  moved  from  his 
master's  side  (of  so  loyal  and  good  a  nature  was  he),  and 
went  up  to  where  his  squire  stood,  leaning  against  his  ass, 
with  his  hand  to  his  cheek  in  the  posture  of  one  in  deep 
dejection.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  him  in  this  mood,  looking  so 
melancholy,  said  to  him :    "  Learn,  Sancho,  that  a  man  is 
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worth  no  more  than  another  who  does  no  more  than  another; 
all  these  storms  that  befall  us  are  signs  that  the  weather  will 
soon  be  fair,  and  things  will  go  well  with  us,  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  either  the  evil  or  the  good  is  durable ;  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  evil  having  lasted  long,  the  good  is  now  close 
at  hand.  Therefore  thou  shouldst  not  vex  thyself  on  account 
of  the  misfortunes  which  happen  to  me ;  sure  thou  didst  not 
share  in  them/' 

"  How  not  ? "  replied  Sancho ;  "  mayhap  he  they  tossed  in 
a  blanket  yesterday  was  some  other  than  my  father's  son  ? 
And  the  wallets  which  are  missing  to^ay,  with  all  my 
chattels,  do  they  belong  to  another  but  myself?" 

"What,  are  the  wallets  missing,  Sancho?"  said  Don 
Quixote. 

"  Yes,  they  are  missing,"  answered  Sancho. 

"  In  that  case  we  have  nothing  to  eat  to-day,"  said  Don 
Quixote. 

"  It  would  be  so,"  returned  Sancho,  "  should  the  herbs  of 
the  fields  fail  us,  which  your  worship  says  you  know  of,  with 
which  unlucky  knights  errant  like  your  worship  are  used  to 
supply  such  wants." 

"  Nevertheless,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  I  would  liefer 
have  just  now  a  hunch  of  bread  or  a  cottage  loaf,  and  a 
couple  of  pilchards'  heads,  than  all  the  herbs  that  Dioscorides 
describes,  though  he  jvere  illustrated  by  Doctor  Laguna. 
Mount  thine  ass,  however,  Sancho  the  Good,  and  come  after 
me,  for  God,  who  is  the  provider  of  all  things,  will  not  fail  us; 
more  especially  going,  as  we  do,  in  His  service,  since  He 
fails  not  the  gnats  of  the  air,  nor  the  worms  of  the  earth,  nor 
the  tadpoles  of  the  water ;  and  He  is  so  merciful  that  He 
makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  rains 
upon  the  unjust  and  the  just." 

"Your  worship  were  better  for  a  preacher  than  a  knight 
errant,"  said  Sancho. 

"  Knights  errant  knew,  and  have  to  know,  about  every- 
thing," said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  there  was  knight  errant  in 
past  ages  who  was  as  prompt  to  deliver  a  sermon  or  discourse 
in  the  middle  of  the  king's  camp  as  if  he  were  a  graduate  of 
the  Paris  University ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  never 
did  the  lance  blunt  the  pen  nor  the  pen  the  lance." 
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"Well,  be  it  as  your  worship  says,"  answered  Sancho;  "let 
us  get  out  of  this  now  and  try  to  find  a  lodging  for  the  night, 
and  please  God  it  may  be  somewhere  where  there  are  no 
blankets  or  blanketers,  nor  phantoms,  nor  wizard  Moors,  for 
if  there  are,  Fll  throw  up  the  whole  business." 

"Ask  that  of  God,  my  son,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "and  lead 
me  whither  thou  wilt  for  this  time.  I  would  leave  the  lodg- 
ing of  us  to  thy  choice ;  but  lend  me  here  thy  hand  and  feel 
with  thy  finger,  and  see  how  many  teeth  and  molars  are  lack- 
ing on  this  right  side  of  my  upper  jaw,  for  there  I  feel  the 
pain." 

Sancho  put  his  fingers  in,  and,  feeling  about,  asked :  "  How 
many  grinders  did  your  worship  use  to  have  on  this  side  ? " 

"  Four,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  besides  the  wisdom  tooth, 
all  whole  and  sound." 

"  Mind  well  what  you  say,  sir,"  answered  Sancho. 

"  Four,  say  I,  if  not  five,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  in  all 
my  life  I  never  had  tooth  or  grinder  drawn  from  my  mouth, 
nor  has  any  fallen  out,  or  is  destroyed  by  decay." 

"Well,  then,  on  this  lower  part,"  said  Sancho,  "your  wor- 
ship has  but  two  grinders  and  a  half,  and  on  the  upper,  no 
half  nor  any,  for  all  is  as  smooth  as  the  palm  of  my  hand." 

"  Unfortunate  me ! "  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  hearing  the 
sad  news  which  his  squire  gave  him ;  "  I  had  rather  they  had 
deprived  me  of  my  arm,  provided  it  were  not  the  sword  one ; 
for  know,  Sancho,  that  a  mouth  without  molars  is  like  a  mill 
without  gprindstone,  and  a  tooth  is  more  to  be  prized  than  a 
diamond.  But  to  all  this  are  we  subject  who  profess  the 
austere  rule  of  knighthood.  Mount,  friend,  and  lead  me,  for 
I  shall  follow  thee  at  what  pace  thou  wilt" 

Sancho  did  so,  and  traveled  towards  where  he  thought  he 
might  be  able  to  find  entertainment,  without  quitting  the 
highroad,  which  about  there  was  well  beaten.  As  they  went 
along  slowly,  for  the  pain  in  Don  Quixote's  jaws  gave  him 
no  rest  nor  disposition  to  hurry,  Sancho  felt  inclined  to  divert 
and  amuse  him  by  talking  of  something,  and  among  other 
things  he  said  was  what  will  be  told  in  the  chapter  following. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

Of  the  sensible  discourse  which  Sancho  held  with  his  Master ^  and  of 
the  Adventure  which  happened  to  him  with  a  Dead  Body;  with 
other  notable  Incidents 

"  l\  yi  ^THINKS,  my  master,  that  all  these  mishaps  which 

I  l/l    have  befallen  us  in  these  days  have  been,  without 

1  T  1.  any  doubt,  a  punishment  for  the  sin  committed  by 
your  worship  against  the  rule  of  your  knighthood  in  not 
keeping  the  vow  which  you  made  not  to  eat  bread  on  a  set 
table  nor  sport  with  the  queen,  with  all  the  rest  that  belongs 
to  it,  and  which  your  worship  swore  to  keep,  until  you  got 
that  helmet  of  Malandrino,  or  whatever  they  call  the  Moor, 
for  I  do  not  well  remember." 

"Thou  art  very  right,  Sancho,"  said  Don.  Quixote;  "but 
to  tell  thee  the  truth  it  had  passed  from  my  memory;  and 
hold  thou  also  for  certain  that  for  the  fault  of  not  putting  me 
in  mind  of  it  in  time  that  matter  of  the  blanket  happened  to 
thee ;  but  I  make  amends,  for,  in  the  order  of  chivalry,  there 
are  ways  of  compounding  for  everything." 

"  Did  I  then  by  chance  vow  anything  ? "  replied  Sancho. 

"It  matters  not  that  thou  didst  not  swear,"  said  Don 
Quixote;  "enough  that  I  hold  thee  not  very  clear  of  com- 
plicity; and  at  any  rate  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  provide  us 
with  a  remedy." 

"If  that  be  so  then,"  said  Sancho,  "mind  your  worship 
does  not  once  more  forget  this  as  you  did  that  about  the 
oath ;  perhaps  the  phantoms  will  have  a  mind  to  take  another 
turn  at  diverting  themselves  with  me,  and  even  with  your 
worship,  if  they  see  you  so  wilful." 

While  talking  thus  the  darkness  overtook  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  before  they  could  reach  or  find  any  place 
in  which  to  shelter  themselves  at  night,  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  they  were  perishing  of  hunger,  for  with  the  loss  of 
their  wallet  they  had  lost  their  whole  pantry  and  provender. 
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And  to  complete  this  misfortune  there  befell  them  an  adven- 
ture which,  without  any  artifice,  really  looked  like  one.  The 
night  set  in  somewhat  dark,  but  for  all  that  they  journeyed 
on,  Sancho  thinking  that  within  one  or  two  leagues  they 
would  surely  find  some  inn,  seeing  that  was  the  king's  high- 
way. Going  along  thus,  the  night  dark,  the  squire  hungry, 
and  the  master  with  a  good  stomach  for  supper,  they  saw 
coming  towards  them  on  the  same  road  they  were  taking  a 
great  multitude  of  lights,  which  looked  like  nothing  else  than 
stars  in  motion.  Sancho  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  them, 
nor  did  Don  Quixote  altogether  like  them ;  the  one  pulled  up 
his  ass  by  the  halter,  the  other  his  nag  by  the  bridle,  and 
stood  still,  watching  intently  to  see  what  that  might  be ;  and 
they  saw  the  lights  approaching  near  them,  and  the  closer 
they  came  the  larger  they  seemed,  at  which  spectacle  Sancho 
began  to  tremble  like  one  poisoned  with  quicksilver,  and  the 
hair  on  Don  Quixote's  head  stood  on  end ;  but  rousing  him- 
self a  little  he  cried :  — 

"  This,  without  doubt,  Sancho,  should  be  a  very  grand  and 
perilous  adventure,  wherein  I  shall  need  to  show  all  my  valor 
and  might." 

"  Woe  is  me ! "  responded  Sancho ;  "  should  this  adventure 
by  chance  be  one  of  phantoms,  as  methinks  it  is  like  to  be, 
where  will  there  be  ribs  to  bear  it } " 

"  Be  they  ever  so  much  phantoms,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  I 
will  not  allow  them  to  touch  a  hair  of  thy  raiment ;  if  the 
other  time  they  befooled  thee  it  was  because  I  could  not  leap 
the  walls  of  the  inn  yard ;  but  now  we  are  on  the  open  plain 
where  I  shall  be  able  to  wield  my  sword  as  I  please." 

"And  if  they  bewitch  and  cramp  you  as  they  did  the  other 
time,"  cried  Sancho,  "  what  will  it  avail  to  be  in  the  open  plain 
or  not?" 

"For  all  that,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "I  entreat  thee,  Sancho, 
to  have  a  good  heart ;  for  experience  should  teach  thee  what 
mine  is." 

"I  will,  please  God,"  answered  Sancho.  And  the  two, 
withdrawing  to  one  side  of  the  road,  again  gazed  attentively 
at  the  traveling  lights,  to  try  to  make  out  what  they  might 
be ;  and  after  a  while  they  descried  a  number  of  men  clad  in 
white  surplices.    Their  fearful  appearance  completely  extin- 
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guished  the  courage  of  Sancho  Panza,  whose  teeth  began  to 
chatter,  like  one  with  a  cold  fit  of  ague ;  and  the  quaking 
and  the  teeth-chattering  increased  when  they  saw  distinctly 
what  it  was ;  for  they  made  out  some  twenty  surpliced  men, 
all  on  horseback,  with  blazing  torches  in  their  hands,  behind 
whom  there  came  a  litter  covered  with  black,  following 
which  there  rode  other  six  draped  in  mourning  down  to  their 
mules*  feet,  for  that  they  were  not  horses  was  plainly  seen 
by  the  leisurely  pace  at  which  they  traveled.  The  white- 
shirted  ones  came  along  muttering  to  themselves  in  a  low  and 
plaintive  voice. 

This  extraordinary  vision  at  such  an  hour  and  in  so  solitary 
a  place  was  quite  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of 
Sancho,  and  almost  into  his  master's.  As  for  Sancho,  all  his 
resolution  was  upset,  though  the  contrary  happened  with  his 
master,  for  in  that  moment  his  imagination  represented  to 
him  visibly  that  this  was  one  of  the  adventures  out  of  his 
books.  He  fancied  the  litter  to  be  a  bier,  on  which  was  being 
carried  some  dead  or  sorely  wounded  knight,  the  avenging  of 
whom  was  reserved  for  him  alone ;  and  without  more  consider- 
ation he  couched  his  lance,  settled  himself  well  in  his  saddle, 
and  with  an  intrepid  air  and  mien  posted  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  by  which  the  white-surpliced  train  had  of  neces- 
sity to  pass.  And  when  he  saw  that  they  were  near,  he  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  cried :  — 

"Stand  ye,  knights,  whosoever  ye  be;  and  render  me 
account  of  who  ye  are,  whence  ye  come,  whither  ye  go,  and 
what  it  is  ye  carry  in  that  bier,  for  to  all  appearance,  either 
ye  have  done,  or  some  one  has  done  you  some  misdeed ;  and 
it  is  fitting  and  necessary  that  I  should  know,  either  to  chastise 
you  for  the  ill  ye  have  done,  or  to  avenge  the  wrong  they 
have  done  you." 

"  We  travel  in  haste,"  answered  one  of  the  white-surpliced 
ones,  "  for  the  inn  is  far  off,  and  we  cannot  stop  to  give  you 
such  an  account  as  you  demand."  And  spurring  his  mule 
he  passed  forward. 

Greatly  incensed  at  this  answer,  Don  Quixote  laid  hold  of 
his  bridle  and  said :  "  Stay,  and  be  more  courteous,  and 
render  me  the  account  I  have  demanded  of  you ;  or  else  do 
battle  with  me,  all  of  you." 
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The  mule  was  skittish,  and  on  being  seized  by  the  bridle, 
was  so  frightened  that,  rearing  on  her  hind  legs  she  threw 
her  master  over  her  haunches  to  the  ground.  A  lackey 
who  traveled  on  foot,  seeing  him  fall,  began  to  abuse  Don 
Quixote,  who  being  now  thoroughly  enraged,  without  more 
ado,  set  his  lance  in  the  rest  and  attacked  one  of  the  mourners, 
bringing  him  to  earth  badly  wounded ;  and  turning  upon  the 
rest,  it  was  a  thing  to  see  with  what  agility  he  assailed  and 
routed  them,  for  it  seemed  as  if  wings  had  grown  to  Rozi- 
nante  at  that  moment,  so  nimbly  and  proudly  did  he  move. 
The  white-surpliced  ones  were  all  timorous  folk  and  unarmed, 
and  so  they  quitted  the  fray  in  a  trice  with  all  speed,  and  set 
oflF  to  run  over  the  plain  with  their  lighted  torches,  so  that 
they  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  maskers  flitting  about 
on  a  gala  or  festival  night.  As  for  the  mourners,  swathed 
and  muffled  in  their  skirts  and  gowns,  they  were  not  able  to 
move  ;  so  Don  Quixote  belabored  them  all  very  much  at  his 
ease,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  the  scene  much  against  their 
will,  for  they  all  thought  that  this  was  no  man  but  a  devil 
from  hell,  who  had  come  out  to  rob  them  of  the  corpse  they 
were  carrying  on  the  litter.  All  this  did  Sancho  believe, 
astonished  at  his  master's  intrepidity,  saying  to  himself: 
"  Truly  this  master  of  mine  is  as  mighty  and  valiant  as  he 
says." 

There  lay  on  the  ground  a  burning  torch  near  the  first  man 
whom  his  mule  had  overthrown,  by  the  light  of  which  Don 
Quixote  could  see  him ;  and,  coming  up  to  him,  he  set  the 
point  of  his  lance  to  his  face,  calling  on  him  to  surrender,  or 
else  he  would  slay  him.  To  which  the  fallen  man  replied: 
"  I  am  quite  surrendered  enough,  for  I  cannot  move,  having 
a  broken  leg.  I  beseech  your  worship,  if  you  be  a  Christian, 
slay  me  not,  for  you  will  commit  a  great  sacrilege,  as  I  am  a 
licentiate,  and  have  taken  the  first  orders." 

"  Who  the  devil  has  brought  you  here,"  cried  Don  Quixote, 
"  you  being  a  man  of  the  church  ? " 

"Who,  sir?"  replied  the  fallen  one;  "why,  my  evil  luck." 

"  Then  still  worse  threatens  you,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  if 
you  do  not  satisfy  me  in  all  that  I  first  demanded  of  you." 

"Your  worship  shall  be  promptly  satisfied,"  replied  the 
licentiate ;  "  and  therefore  know  that  though  just  now  I  said 
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I  was  a  licentiate,  I  am  only  a  bachelor,  and  call  myself 
Alonzo  Lopez.  I  am  a  native  of  Alcobendas ;  I  come  from 
the  city  of  Baeza,  with  eleven  other  priests,  who  are  they 
that  have  fled  with  the  torches ;  we  are  going  to  the  city  of 
Segovia,  accompanying  a  dead  body  which  lies  in  that  litter, 
which  is  that  of  a  gentleman  who  died  in  Baeza,  where  he 
was  deposited,  and  now,  as  I  said,  we  are  carrying  his  bones 
to  their  burial-place,  which  is  in  Segovia,  where  he  was  bom." 

"And  who  killed  him  ? "  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"  God,  through  the  agency  of  a  pestilent  fever  which  took 
him,"  answered  the  bachelor. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  the  Lord  hath  relieved 
me  of  the  task  I  should  have  taken  on  myself  of  avenging  his 
death  had  any  other  slain  him.  But  he  being  dead  through 
Him  who  killed  him,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  be  silent 
and  submit.  I  should  do  the  same  were  He  to  slay  me.  And 
I  would  have  your  reverence  know  that  I  am  a  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  hight  Don  Quixote,  and  that  my  office  and  duty  are 
to  roam  the  world,  setting  wrongs  straight,  and  redressing 
injuries." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  that  about  setting  wrongs  straight  can 
be,"  said  the  bachelor ;  "  since  from  straight  you  have  turned 
me  crooked,  leaving  me  with  a  broken  leg  which  will  never 
see  itself  straight  again  all  the  days  of  its  life,  and  the  injury 
you  have  redressed  in  me  is  to  leave  me  injured  in  such  a 
way  that  I  shall  remain  injured  forever;  and  a  sufficient 
misadventure  has  it  been  to  fall  in  with  you  who  go  seeking 
adventures." 

"  All  things,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  do  not  happen  after  the 
same  order.  The  mischief  was,  sir  bachelor  Alonzo  Lopez, 
in  your  coming  as  you  did  by  night,  clad  in  those  surplices, 
with  torches  lighted,  chanting  and  covered  with  mourning, 
so  that,  naturally,  you  looked  like  some  evil  thing  and  of  the 
other  world ;  and  so  I  could  not  avoid  fulfilling  my  obliga- 
tion in  attacking  you,  and  I  should  have  attacked  you,  even 
though  verily  I  had  known  that  you  were  the  devils  from  hell 
themselves,  for  such  I  ever  believed  and  took  you  to  be." 

"  Then  since  my  destiny  has  so  willed  it,"  said  the  bachelor, 
"I  beseech  your  worship,  sir  knight  errant,  who  has  done 
me  so  ill  an  errand,  help  me  to  rise  from  under  this  mule  who 
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holds  one  leg  of  mine  fast  between  the  stirrup  and  the 
saddle." 

"  I  might  have  talked  to  you  till  morning,  without  know- 
ing it,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "  When  were  you  going  to  wait 
to  tell  me  of  your  trouble  ? " 

He  then  at  once  summoned  Sancho  Panza ;  but  the  squire 
had  no  mind  to  come,  for  he  was  occupied  in  disloading  a 
sumpter-mule  which  those  worthy  gentlemen  had  brought 
with  them,  well  stored  with  provender.  Sancho  made  a  bag 
of  his  coat,  and,  thrusting  into  it  all  he  could  and  as  much 
as  the  sack  would  hold,  loaded  his  ass,  and  then  ran  to  his 
master's  call  and  helped  to  relieve  the  bachelor  from  the 
weight  of  his  mule;  and,  placing  him  upon  her  back,  he 
gave  him  his  torch,  and  Don  Quixote  bade  him  follow  his 
companions'  track,  and  beg  their  pardon  on  his  account  for 
the  injury  which  he  could  not  help  doing  them.  And  said 
Sancho :  **  If  by  chance  these  gentlemen  should  wish  to  know 
who  is  the  valorous  one  that  served  them  so,  let  your  worship 
tell  them  that  it  is  the  famous  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha, 
who  is  otherwise  called  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure." 

With  this  the  bachelor  departed ;  and  Don  Quixote  asked 
Sancho  what  had  moved  him  to  call  him  the  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Figfure,  then  more  than  at  any  other  time. 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  because  I  was 
looking  at  you  some  time  by  the  light  of  the  torch  which  that 
unlucky  wight  was  carrying,  and  truly  your  worship  has  got 
of  late  the  sorriest  figure  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  it  must  be 
owing  either  to  your  being  tired  out  after  this  battle,  or  to 
the  loss  of  your  grinders  and  teeth." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  replied  Don  Quixote  ;  "  but  to  the  sage  on 
whom  the  charge  has  devolved  of  writing  the  history  of  my 
exploits,  it  must  have  seemed  fitting  that  I  should  take  some 
appellative,  as  took  all  the  knights  of  yore.  One  called  him- 
self '  He  of  the  Flaming  Sword ' ;  one  *  He  of  the  Unicorn  ' ; 
this  was  '  Of  the  Damsels ' ;  that  '  Of  the  Phenix ' ;  another 
was  'The  Knight  of  the  Griffin ' ;  another  '  He  of  Death ' ; 
and  by  these  names  and  distinctive  devices  were  they  known 
through  all  the  compass  of  the  earth.  And  so  I  tell  thee 
that  the  aforesaid  sage  hath  put  it  into  thy  mouth  and  into 
thy  mind  now  to  call  me  *  The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure,' 
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as  I  intend  to  call  myself  from  this  day  forward ;  and  that 
such  name  may  square  with  me  the  better  I  am  resolved, 
when  there  is  an  opportunity,  to  have  a  very  rueful  figure 
painted  on  my  shield." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  waste  time  and  money  in  having  that 
figure  made/'  said  Sancho;  "all  that  has  to  be  done  is  that 
your  worship  should  discover  your  own,  and  show  your  face 
to  those  who  look  at  you,  when,  without  more  ado  and  without 
other  image  or  shield,  they  will  name  you  '  He  of  the  Rueful 
Figure ' ;  and  believe  me  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and 
I  promise  you  (and  in  jest  be  it  said)  that  hunger  and  the  loss 
of  yoiu:  grinders  has  given  your  worship  so  evil  a  face  that 
you  may  well  spare  yourself  the  rueful  painting." 

Don  Quixote  laughed  at  Sancho's  pleasantry ;  nevertheless, 
he  resolved  to  call  himself  by  that  name  when  he  could  have 
it  painted  on  his  shield  or  buckler,  according  to  his  fancy ; 
and,  said  he :  "I  apprehend,  Sancho,  that  I  lie  under  the  ban 
of  excommunication  for  having  laid  hands  violently  on  sacred 
things  according  to  that  canon :  '  Si  quis  suadente  Diabolo,' 
etc.,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  I  laid  not  my  hands  but 
this  lance ;  moreover,  I  did  not  suspect  that  I  was  engaging 
with  priests  or  things  of  the  Church,  which,  like  the  Catholic 
and  faithful  Christian  that  I  am,  I  respect  and  adore,  but 
with  phantoms  and  specters  of  the  other  world.  And,  if 
it  come  to  the  worst,  I  have  in  remembrance  what  happened 
to  the  Cid  Ruy  Diez  when  he  demolished  the  chair  of  the 
ambassador  of  that  king  before  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  who 
excommunicated  him  for  it;  and  yet  the  good  Rodrigo  de 
Bivar  bore  himself  on  that  day  like  a  very  noble  and  valiant 
knight" 

Don  Quixote  wished  to  see  if  the  body  which  the  litter 
contained  was  bones  or  not,  but  Sancho  would  not  agjee, 
saying :  "  Sir,  your  worship  has  ended  this  perilous  adventure 
more  safely  for  yourself  than  all  the  others  I  have  seen. 
These  people,  though  conquered  and  routed,  might  come  to 
reckon  that  he  who  conquered  them  was  but  one  single  per- 
son, and,  abashed  and  ashamed  of  this,  they  might  take  heart 
again,  and  seek  us,  and  give  us  enough  to  do.  The  ass  is  in 
good  trim ;  the  mountain  is  near ;  hunger  presses ;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  step  a  retreat  gracefully,  and,  as  the 
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saying  is,  'the  dead  to  the  grave,  the  live  to  the  loaf.' "  And 
driving  his  ass  before  him  he  prayed  his  master  to  follow, 
who,  feeling  that  Sancho  was  right,  did  so  without  replying. 
They  proceeded  a  little  way  between  two  hills,  until  they 
found  themselves  in  a  wide,  secluded  valley,  where  they 
alighted,  and  Sancho  imloaded  the  ass ;  and,  stretched  upon 
the  green  grass,  with  hunger  for  sauce,  they  breakfasted, 
lunched,  dined,  and  supped  all  at  once,  appeasing  their 
stomachs  out  of  more  than  one  hamper  which  those  gentle- 
men clerics  with  the  defunct  (who  seldom  permit  themselves 
to  fare  badly)  carried  on  their  sumpter-mule.  But  there  befell 
them  another  misfortime  which  Sancho  took  to  be  the  worst 
of  all,  which  was  that  they  had  no  wine  to  drink,  nor  even 
water  to  come  to  mouth;  and,  being  parched  with  thirst, 
Sancho,  observing  that  the  meadow  where  they  were  was 
thick  with  green  and  tender  grass,  said  —  what  shall  be  told 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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Of  the  adventure,  never  be/are  seen  or  heard  of  achieved  by  the  valorous 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  with  less  peril  than  any  ever  achieved 
by  the  most  famous  Knight  in  the  world 

"  ¥  T  is  impossible,  good  master,  but  that  this  grass  bears 
I  witness  that  about  here  there  must  be  some  spring  or 
M.  brook  which  keeps  the  herbage  moist,  and  therefore  it 
were  well  that  we  should  go  a  little  farther,  so  that  we  may 
alight  on  some  place  where  we  may  quench  this  terrible  thirst 
which  plagues  us,  which,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  more  painful  than 
hunger." 

The  counsel  seemed  good  to  Don  Quixote;  so,  taking 
Rozinante  by  the  bridle,  and  Sancho  his  ass  by  the  halter, 
after  he  deposited  upon  him  the  fragments  which  were  left 
of  the  supper,  they  began  to  march  up  the  meadow,  feeling 
their  way,  for  the  darkness  of  the  night  permitted  them  to 
see  nothing.  But  they  had  not  gone  two  hundred  paces  when 
a  g^eat  noise  of  water  reached  their  ears,  as  if  tumbling  down 
from  some  high  and  steep  rocks.  The  sound  cheered  them 
exceedingly;  and,  halting  to  listen  whence  it  came,  on  a  sudden 
they  heard  another  loud  noise  which  drowned  their  joy  of  the 
water,  especially  in  Sancho,  who  was  by  nature  timid  and  of 
little  courage.  They  heard,  I  say,  some  blows  struck  in  a 
regular  measure,  with  a  certain  rattling  of  irons  and  chains 
which,  accompanying  the  furious  roar  of  the  water,  would 
have  struck  terror  into  any  other  heart  than  that  of  Don 
Quixote.  The  night,  as  has  been  said,  was  dark,  and  they 
had  happened  to  come  among  some  tall  trees,  whose  leaves, 
stirred  by  a  gentle  breeze,  made  a  low,  fearful  sound,  so  that 
the  solitude,  the  place,  the  darkness,  the  noise  of  the  water, 
with  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  all  caused  horror  and  fright ; 
and  the  more  when  they  found  that  the  blows  ceased  not,  nor 
the  wind  lulled,  nor  the  morning  came,  added  to  all  which 
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was  their  ignorance  of  the  place  where  they  were.  But  Don 
Quixote,  sustained  by  his  intrepid  heart,  leaped  on  Rozinante, 
and,  bracing  on  his  buckler,  poised  his  lance,  and  said :  — 

"  Friend  Sancho,  thou  must  know  that  I  was  bom  by  the 
will  of  Heaven,  in  this  our  age  of  iron,  to  revive  therein  that 
of  gold,  or  the  golden  one,  as  it  is  called.  I  am  he  for  whom 
are  reserved  perils,  mighty  feats,  valiant  exploits ;  I  am  he, 
I  say  again,  who  has  to  revive  them  of  the  Table  Round,  the 
Twelve  of  France,  and  the  Nine  of  Fame ;  who  has  to  con- 
sign to  oblivion  the  Platirs,  the  Tablantes,  Olivantes,  and 
Tirantes,  the  Phoebuses,  and  the  Belianises,  with  the  whole 
herd  of  the  famous  knights  errant  of  the  time  past,  perform- 
ing in  this  in  which  I  live  such  prodigies,  wonders,  and  feats 
of  arms  as  shall  eclipse  the  brightest  they  achieved.  Mark 
well,  trusty  and  loyal  squire,  the  gloom  of  this  night,  its 
strange  stillness,  the  dull,  confused  noise  of  these  trees, 
the  fearful  sound  of  that  water,  in  quest  of  which  we  came, 
which  seems  as  though  it  were  being  hurled  and  flung  down 
from  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  moon,  and  that  incessant 
thumping  which  wounds  and  pains  our  ears;  which  things 
all  together  and  each  by  itself  are  sufficient  to  instil  fear, 
dread,  and  dismay  into,  the  bosom  of  Mars  himself;  how 
much  more  into  that  of  one  who  is  not  used  to  this  kind  of 
incidents  and  adventures.  Yet  all  that  I  have  described  to 
thee  are  but  incentives  and  stimulants  to  my  soul,  which 
cause  my  heart  now  to  bound  within  my  bosom  with  the 
longing  it  feels  to  encounter  this  adventure,  however  arduous 
it  may  prove.  Therefore,  tighten  Rozinante's  girths  a  little, 
and  God  be  with  thee !  Wait  for  me  here  three  days,  and 
no  more,  in  which,  if  I  should  return  not,  thou  canst  go  back 
to  our  village,  and  thence,  to  do  me  a  favor  and  good  service, 
thou  wilt  go  to  El  Toboso,  where  thou  shalt  say  to  my  incom- 
parable lady,  Dulcinea,  that  her  captive  knight  died  in  per- 
forming deeds  which  might  make  him  worthy  to  be  called 
her  own." 

When  Sancho  heard  the  words  of  his  master,  he  began  to 
•weep  very  piteously,  saying  to  him :  "Sir,  I  know  not  why  your 
worship  should  engage  in  so  fearful  an  adventure ;  it  is  night 
now ;  there  is  no  one  here  sees  us ;  we  can  easily  turn  off 
the  road  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  danger,  even  though 
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we  don't  drink  for  three  days ;  and,  since  there  is  no  one  to 
see  us,  all  the  less  will  there  be  anybody  to  set  us  down  for 
cowards.  Besides,  I  have  often  heard  the  priest  of  our  vil- 
lage, whom  your  worship  knows  very  well,  preach  that  he 
who  seeks  danger  perishes  therein,  so  it  is  not  right  to  tempt 
God  by  rushing  into  so  monstrous  a  feat,  out  of  which  we 
cannot  escape  but  by  a  miracle ;  and  let  those  suffice  which 
Heaven  has  done  for  your  worship  in  saving  you  from  being 
tossed  in  a  blanket  as  I  was,  and  bringing  you  out  conqueror, 
free  and  safe,  from  among  all  those  many  enemies  that  were 
with  that  dead  man.  And  should  all  this  not  move  or  soften 
that  heart  of  yours,  let  this  reflection  and  belief  move  it,  that 
your  worship  will  hardly  have  gone  from  here  when  I,  from 
fright,  will  give  up  my  soul  to  any  one  that  shall  please  to 
carry  it  away.  I  went  out  of  my  country  and  left  children 
and  wife  to  come  and  serve  your  worship,  hoping  to  do  better 
and  not  worse ;  but,  as  covetousness  doth  burst  the  bag,  so 
with  me  it  has  rent  my  hopes  asunder,  for  just  as  I  had  them 
most  lively  for  winning  that  plaguy,  ill-starred  isle  which 
your  worship  has  so  often  promised  me,  I  see  that  in  payment 
and  change  for  it  you  wish  to  leave  me  now  in  a  spot  away 
from  all  human  walk.  By  the  one  only  God,  good  master, 
do  me  not  this  scath ;  and  if  your  worship  will  not  give  up 
altogether  attempting  this  deed,  put  it  off  at  least  till  the 
morning,  for  by  what  the  art  tells  me  I  learnt  when  a  shep- 
herd, it  should  not  be  three  hours  from  now  to  dawn,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Horn  is  over  the  head,  and  shows  midnight  in 
the  line  of  the  left  paw." 

"  How  canst  thou  see,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  where 
that  mouth  is  or  that  head  thou  speakest  of,  the  night  being 
so  dark  that  not  a  star  is  visible  in  the  whole  sky  ? " 

"That's  true,"  said  Sancho;  "but  fear  has  many  eyes, 
and  sees  things  beneath  the  earth,  how  much  more  above 
in  the  sky;  besides,  we  may  in  good  reason  suppose  that 
it  wants  but  little  from  this  to  daybreak." 

"Let  it  want  what  it  may,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "it 
shall  not  be  said  of  me  now  or  at  any  time  that  tears  and 
prayers  have  turned  me  aside  from  doing  that  which  is 
due  to  the  quality  of  knight.  Therefore,  Sancho,  prithee 
be  silent,  for  God,  who  hath   put  it  into  my  heart  now  to 
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essay  this  unparalleled  and  dreadful  adventure,  will  take 
care  to  watch  over  my  safety  and  soothe  thy  affliction. 
What  thou  hast  to  do  is  to  tighten  well  the  girths  of  Rozi- 
nante  and  rest  here,  for  I  will  soon  return,  alive  or  dead." 

Sancho,  perceiving  his  master's  final  resolution,  and  how 
little  his  tears,  counsels,  and  entreaties  prevailed  with  him, 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  his  trickery,  and  to  make 
him  wait  till  daylight  if  he  could;  and  so,  while  he  was 
tightening  the  horse's  girths,  he  slyly,  and  without  being 
felt,  tied  with  his  ass's  halter  the  two  fore  feet  of  Rozinante 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  Don  Quixote  wished  to  start  he 
could  not,  as  the  horse  was  unable  to  move  but  by  jumps. 
Seeing  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  Sancho  Panza  exclaimed : 
"Lo,  sir!  behold  how  heaven,  moved  by  my  tears  and 
prayers,  has  ruled  that  Rozinante  shall  not  be  able  to  stir ; 
and  if  you  persist  in  urging,  spurring,  and  striking  him,  it 
will  be  to  anger  Fortune  and  kick,  as  the  saying  is,  against 
the  pricks." 

Don  Quixote  fretted  exceedingly,  but  the  more  he  set  his 
heels  to  the  horse  the  less  could  he  move  him ;  and  so,  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  the  tying,  he  thought  it  best  to  be  quiet 
and  wait  till  the  day  should  break,  or  until  Rozinante  could 
proceed,  verily  believing  that  this  came  of  something  else 
than  Sancho's  artifice;  and  so  he  said  to  him:  — 

"Since  it  is  so,  Sancho,  that  Rozinante  is  not  able  to 
move,  I  am  content  to  wait  here  until  morning  smiles, 
although  I  weep  that  it  lingers  in  the  coming." 

"There's  no  need,"  replied  Sancho,  "for  I  will  entertain 
your  worship  by  telling  you  stories  from  now  to  daylight, 
unless  you  like  to  dismount  and  snatch  a  little  sleep  upon 
the  green  grass,  after  the  custom  of  knights  errant,  so  that 
you  may  be  the  fresher  when  the  day  and  the  moment  shall 
come  for  tackling  that  incomparable  adventure  which  awaits 
you." 

"Whom  call  you  to  dismount  or  whom  to  sleep?"  said 
Don  Quixote;  "am  I,  perchance,  one  of  the  knights  who 
take  then:  repose  amid  dangers.?  Sleep  thou,  that  wert 
bom  for  sleeping,  or  do  what  thou  wilt,  for  I  will  do  what 
I  perceive  to  be  most  befitting  my  vocation." 

"Good    master,  be    not    angry,  your   worship,"  replied 
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Sancho ;  "  I  did  not  mean  all  that."  And,  coming  to  him, 
he  laid  one  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle  and  the 
other  on  the  cantle,  so  that  he  stood  hugging  his  master's 
left  thigh,  without  daring  to  stir  from  him  a  finger's  breadth, 
so  greatly  was  he  terrified  at  the  strokes,  which  still  resounded 
in  a  regular  measure.  Don  Quixote  bade  him  tell  some  story 
for  his  entertainment,  as  he  had  promised,  to  which  Sancho 
replied  that  he  would  if  his  fear  at  what  he  was  hearing 
would  let  him.  "  But  for  all  that,"  said  he,  "  I  will  do  my 
best  to  tell  you  a  story  which,  if  I  manage  to  tell  it,  and  be 
not  interrupted,  is  the  very  best  of  stories.  And  let  your 
worship  attend,  for  now  I  begin:  — 

"There  was  what  there  was;  may  the  good  which  is  to 
come  be  for  all,  and  the  harm  for  him  who  goes  to  seek  it ; 
and  take  note,  your  worship,  master  mine,  that  the  begin- 
ning which  the  old  folk  put  to  their  tales  was  not  just  as 
each  pleased,  for  it  was  a  sentence  of  Cato,  the  Roman 
incenser,  who  says  *Evil  to  him  who  goes  to  look  for  it,* 
which  fits  in  here  like  a  ring  to  the  finger,  to  the  effect  that 
your  worship  should  remain  quiet  and  not  go  seeking  after 
harm  anywhere,  but  for  us  to  go  back  by  another  road,  since 
nobody  forces  us  to  follow  this,  where  so  many  terrible  things 
aflfright  us." 

"Pursue  thy  story,  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  "and 
leave  the  road  we  have  to  pursue  to  my  charge." 

"I  say,  then,"  continued  Sancho,  "that  in  a  village  of 
Estremadura  there  was  a  shepherd,  —  goatherd  I  should  say, 
for  he  kept  goats,  —  which  shepherd  or  goatherd,  as  my  story 
goes,  was  called  Lope  Ruiz,  and  this  Lope  Ruiz  fell  in  love 
with  a  shepherdess  who  was  called  Torralva,  which  shep- 
herdess called  Torralva  was  daughter  to  a  rich  flock-master, 
and  this  rich  flock-master — " 

"  If  thou  tellest  thy  story,  Sancho,  in  that  fashion,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  repeating  twice  over  what  thou  hast  to  say, 
thou  wilt  not  finish  in  two  days.  Speak  connectedly,  and 
tell  it  like  a  man  of  intelligence,  or  else  say  nothing." 

"  In  the  same  fashion  that  I  am  telling  it,"  replied  Sancho, 
"  they  tell  all  the  stories  in  my  country,  and  I  have  no  other 
way  of  telling  it,  nor  is  it  fau:  that  your  worship  should  ask 
me  to  make  new  customs." 
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"Tell  it  as  thou  pleasest,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "for 
since  fate  wills  that  I  can  do  naught  else  than  listen  to 
thee,  proceed." 

"And  so,  dear  master  of  my  heart,"  continued  Sancho, 
"as  I  have  said,  this  shepherd  fell  in  love  with  Torralva, 
the  shepherdess,  who  was  a  buxom,  rakish  wench,  with 
somewhat  of  a  mannish  turn,  for  she  had  little  mustaches, 
—  I  think  I  see  her  now." 

"  Didst  know  her  then  i "  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"No,  I  did  not  know  her,"  answered  Sancho;  "but  he 
who  told  me  this  tale  said  that  it  was  so  certain  and  true, 
that  when  I  told  it  to  any  one  else  I  might  avouch  and 
swear  that  I  had  seen  it  all.  And  so  as  the  days  went  and 
the  days  came,  the  devil,  who  sleeps  not  and  embroils  every- 
thing, so  contrived  it  that  the  love  which  the  shepherd  had 
for  the  shepherdess  was  turned  to  hate  and  ill  will,  and  the 
reason,  according  to  evil  tongues,  was  a  certain  measure  of 
jealousy  she  caused  him,  such  as  passed  the  bound  and  tres- 
passed on  the  forbidden ;  and  so  much  was  it  that  the  shep- 
herd hated  her  thenceforward,  and  so  as  not  to  see  her  any 
more  he  resolved  to  fly  from  that  country,  and  go  where  his 
eyes  should  never  behold  her  more.  Then  Torralva,  when 
she  found  herself  scorned  by  Lope,  straight  fell  to  loving 
him  more  than  ever  she  had  loved  him  before." 

"  That,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  is  the  natural  disposition  of 
women,  —  to  disdain  those  that  love  them,  and  to  love  those 
that  hate  them ;  go  on,  Sancho." 

"  It  came  to  pass,"  said  Sancho,  "  that  the  shepherd  carried 
out  his  resolve,  and  driving  his  goats  before  him  took  the 
road  along  the  plains  of  Estremadura  to  pass  over  into  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal.  Torralva,  who  learnt  of  it,  went  away 
after  him,  and  followed  him  on  foot  and  barelegged,  afar  off, 
with  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  her  hand  and  a  scrip  round  her  neck, 
in  which  she  carried,  as  they  say,  a  bit  of  a  looking-glass  and 
another  of  a  comb,  and  I  know  not  what  little  bottle  of  washes 
for  her  face ;  but  let  her  carry  what  she  did,  for  I  care  not  to 
set  about  verifying  it  for  the  present,  all  I  say  is  that  the 
shepherd,  as  they  say,  came  with  his  flock  to  pass  over  the 
river  Guadiana,  which  at  that  season  was  swollen,  and  almost 
away  from  its  bed;  and  at  the  spot  he  came  to  there  was 
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neither  boat  nor  bark  nor  any  one  to  pass  him  or  his  flock  to 
the  other  side,  at  which  he  was  much  put  out,  for  he  saw  that 
Torralva  was  approaching,  and  would  give  him  much  trouble 
with  her  prayers  and  tears.  However,  he  went  looking  about 
till  at  last  he  saw  a  fisherman,  who  had  by  him  a  boat  so 
small  that  it  could  hold  only  one  person  and  one  goat ;  and 
upon  this  he  spoke  and  agreed  with  him  to  carry  himself  and 
three  hundred  goats  which  he  was  driving  across.  The  fisher- 
man got  into  the  boat,  and  carried  over  a  goat,  returned  and 
carried  over  another,  and  came  back  again  and  carried  over 
another. —  Let  your  worship  keep  count  of  the  goats  which 
the  fisherman  is  carrying  over,  for  if  one  should  slip  from 
your  memory  the  tale  will  be  ended,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
to  tell  a  word  of  it  more.  —  I  go  on,  then,  and  say  that  the 
landing-place  on  the  other  side  was  covered  with  mud  and 
slippery,  and  delayed  the  fisherman  a  good  deal  in  going 
and  coming ;  yet  for  all  that  he  returned  for  another  goat, 
and  another,  and  another  —  " 

"Reckon  that  he  has  carried  them  all  over,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  and  do  not  keep  going  and  coming  in  that  fashion, 
or  thou  wilt  not  make  an  end  of  passing  them  over  in  a 
twelvemonth." 

"How  many  have  gone  over  up  to  this  time?"  asked 
Sancho. 

"  How  the  devil  do  I  know  ? "  replied  Don  Quixote. 

"There,  now;  what  did  I  tell  you,  to  keep  a  good  count? 
By  the  Lord,  then,  the  tale  is  ended,  for  there  is  no  going  any 
farther." 

"  How  can  that  be,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "  is  it  so  essen- 
tial to  the  narrative  to  know  the  goats  who  have  passed  over 
so  exactly,  that  if  one  of  their  number  be  missed  thou  canst 
not  go  on  with  the  story  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  by  no  manner  of  means,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for 
as  soon  as  I  asked  your  worship  to  tell  me  how  many  goats 
had  passed,  and  you  replied  that  you  did  not  know,  in  that 
same  instant  there  went  away  out  of  my  memory  what  re- 
mained to  tell,  and  faith  but  there  was  much  goodness  in  it 
and  diversion." 

"  So  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  the  story  is  finished  ? " 

"  'Tis  as  finished  as  my  mother,"  said  Sancho. 
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"  Verily  I  say,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thou  hast  told 
me  the  most  novel  tale,  story,  or  history  that  any  one  in  the 
world  could  conceive,  and  never  was  such  a  way  of  telling  it 
and  leaving  it  seen  in  a  lifetime,  although  I  expected  nothing 
other  from  thy  excellent  wit ;  but  I  marvel  not,  for  possibly 
that  ceaseless  clatter  has  disturbed  thine  understanding." 

"All  that  may  be,"  responded  Sancho,  "but  I  know  that 
as  to  my  tale  there  is  no  more  to  tell,  for  there  it  ends  where 
the  mistake  in  the  reckoning  of  the  passage  of  the  goats 
begins." 

"  Let  it  end,  and  in  a  good  hour,  where  it  will,"  said  Don 
Quixote. 

In  this  and  other  such  converse  master  and  man  passed 
the  night ;  and  Sancho,  seeing  that  in  a  little  more  the  morn- 
ing would  break,  very  carefully  released  Rozinante.  As  soon 
as  Rozinante  found  himself  free,  although  of  himself  he  was 
never  very  mettlesome,  he  seemed  to  revive  and  began  to 
paw  with  his  hoofs,  for  to  curvet  (by  his  leave)  he  was  unable. 
Don  Quixote,  observing  that  Rozinante  could  now  move,  took  . 
it  for  a  good  sign,  and  believed  that  it  was  for  him  to  attempt 
that  fearful  adventure. 

By  this  time  the  day  had  broken  and  things  could  dis- 
tinctly be  seen,  when  Don  Quixote  perceived  that  he  was 
among  some  tall  trees  that  were  chestnuts,  which  cast  a  very 
dark  shadow.  He  perceived  also  that  the  hammering  did 
not  cease,  but  could  not  discover  what  caused  it ;  and  so  with- 
out further  delay  he  made  Rozinante  feel  the  spurs,  and  turn- 
ing to  take  Ipave  of  Sancho,  he  directed  him  to  wait  there 
for  him  three  days,  at  the  most,  as  he  had  already  told  him, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  them  he  had  not  returned,  to  take  it  for 
certain  that  it  had  pleased  God  he  should  end  his  days  in 
that  perilous  adventure.  He  again  repeated  to  him  the  mes- 
sage and  errand  which  he  had  to  carry  on  his  behalf  to  his 
Lady  Dulcinea,  and  as  to  what  related  to  payment  for  his 
services,  Sancho  should  give  himself  no  concern,  for  he  had 
drawn  up  his  will  before  leaving  his  village,  wherein  he  would 
find  he  was  satisfied  in  all  touching  his  wages,  —  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  time  he  had  served ;  but  if  God  should  bring 
him  out  of  that  peril,  safe  and  sound  and  without  damage, 
the  squire  might  hold  that  promised  isle  as  more  than  certain. 
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Sancho  began  to  weep  afresh  to  hear  once  more  the  pitiful 
words  of  his  good  master,  and  resolved  not  to  leave  him  till 
the  final  issue  and  end  of  that  business.  (From  these  tears 
and  this  resolve,  so  honorable  to  Sancho  Panza,  the  author 
of  this  history  gathers  that  he  must  have  been  well  born,  and 
at  least  an  old  Christian.)  This  tenderness  of  heart  some- 
what softened  his  master,  but  not  so  much  as  to  betray  him 
to  any  weakness;  on  the  contrary,  dissembling  as  best  he 
might,  he  began  to  travel  towards  the  point  where  the  noise 
of  the  water  and  the  hammering  seemed  to  come. 

Sancho  followed  on  foot,  leading  by  the  halter,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  his  ass,  the  constant  companion  of  his  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortunes.  Having  gone  a  good  distance  among 
those  chestnuts  and  shady  trees,  they  came  to  a  little  meadow 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  some  high  rocks,  down  which  a 
mighty  rush  of  water  descended.  At  the  base  of  the  rocks 
were  some  rudely  built  houses,  looking  rather  like  ruins  of 
buildings  than  dwellings,  out  of  which,  they  became  aware, 
issued  the  din  and  clatter  of  the  strokes,  which  still  never 
ceased.  Rozinante  started  at  the  noise  of  the  water  and  of 
the  hammering,  and,  quieting  him,  Don  Quixote  advanced 
gradually  nearer  to  the  houses,  commending  himself  with  all 
his  soul  to  his  lady,  and  supplicating  her  favor  in  that  formi- 
dable task  and  enterprise,  and,  by  the  way,  commending 
himself  also  to  God  that  He  might  not  forget  him.  Sancho 
did  not  quit  his  master's  side,  but  stretched  forth  his  neck 
and  his  eyes  as  far  as  he  could  from  between  Rozinante's  legs 
to  see  if  he  could  make  out  what  it  was  that  had  caused  him 
so  much  terror  and  dismay.  They  had  gone  about  a  hundred 
paces  farther  when,  on  turning  a  comer,  the  very  cause, — 
for  there  could  be  no  other,  —  of  that  horrid  and  to  them 
terrible  sound  which  had  held  them  all  that  night  in  suspense 
and  fear  became  clear  and  patent.  This  was  (if,  O  reader, 
thou  wilt  take  it  not  in  disgust  and  anger)  six  fulling-ham- 
mers  which,  with  their  successive  strokes,  made  all  that  din. 

When  Don  Quixote  perceived  what  it  was,  he  was  struck 
dumb,  and  covered  with  confusion  from  head  to  foot.  Sancho 
looked  at  him,  and  saw  that  he  hung  his  head  down  on  his 
breast  with  signs  of  being  ashamed.  Don  Quixote,  too,  looked 
at  Sancho,  and  saw  that  he  had  his  cheeks  distended  and  his 
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mouth  full  of  laughter,  with  evident  tokens  of  waiting  to 
explode  with  it ;  and  his  gloom  did  not  prevail  so  much  with 
him  that  at  the  sight  of  Sancho  he  could  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing himself.  When  Sancho  saw  his  master  had  begun,  he 
burst  out  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  had  need  to  catch  his 
sides  with  his  hands  to  prevent  them  splitting.  Four  times 
he  stopped,  and  as  often  renewed  his  laughter  with  the  same 
violence  as  at  first,  upon  which  Don  Quixote  gave  him  to  the 
devil,  especially  when  he  heard  him  repeat  in  a  gibing  way : 
**  Thou  hast  to  know,  O  friend  Sancho,  that  I  am  bom  in  this 
an  age  of  iron  to  revive  therein,  by  the  will  of  Heaven,  the 
golden  or  that  of  gold ;  I  am  he  for  whom  are  reserved  perils, 
mighty  deeds,  valorous  exploits."  And  thus  he  went  on  re- 
peating all  or  most  of  the  words  which  Don  Quixote  had 
uttered  when  first  they  heard  that  terrible  hammering. 

Don  Quixote,  seeing  that  Sancho  was  mocking  him,  was  so 
vexed  and  enraged  that  he  raised  his  lance  and  dealt  him  two 
blows  such  as,  if  instead  of  receiving  them  on  his  shoulders 
he  had  caught  them  on  his  head,  would  have  freed  his  master 
from  paying  him  his  wages,  unless  it  were  to  his  heirs. 
Sancho,  finding  that  he  got  such  ill  earnest  for  his  jest,  in  fear 
that  his  master  would  carry  it  farther,  said  to  him  with  much 
humbleness:  "Good,  your  worship,  calm  yourself;  I  did  but 
jest" 

"But  because  you  jest,  I  do  not,"  replied  Don  Quixote. 
"  Come  hither,  sir  merryman  :  think  ye  that  if  instead  of  these 
being  fulling-hammers  they  had  been  some  perilous  adventure 
else,  I  should  not  have  shown  the  courage  necessary  to  its 
undertaking  and  achievement?  Am  I,  perchance,  bound, 
being  as  I  am  a  knight,  to  know  and  to  distinguish  sounds, 
and  to  tell  whether  they  are  of  fulling-mills  or  not  ?  —  espe- 
cially since  it  might  be,  as  in  truth  it  is,  that  never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  them  as  you  have  seen  them,  base  churl  as  you 
are,  bom  and  bred  among  them.  Nay,  procure  ye  that  these 
six  hammers  be  turned  into  six  giants,  and  throw  them  at  my 
beard,  one  by  one  or  all  together,  and,  if  I  do  not  have  them 
all  heels  up,  mock  me  as  much  as  you  please." 

"  No  more,  good  master,"  replied  Sancho,  "  for  I  confess  I 
•went  too  far  with  my  laughing ;  but  tell  me,  your  worship, 
now  we  are  at  peace,  as  God  shall  bring  you  out  of  all  the 
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adventures  which  may  befall  you  as  whole  and  sound  as  you 
have  been  brought  out  of  this,  has  it  not  been  a  thing  to 
laugh  at  and  to  tell,  the  great  fright  we  have  had?  —  at  least 
which  I  had,  for,  as  to  your  worship,  I  trow  that  you  know 
not  nor  comprehend  what  fear  or  fright  is." 

"  I  do  not  deny,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  what  has 
happened  to  us  is  a  thing  worth  laughing  at,  but  it  is  not 
worth  telling,  for  not  all  persons  are  knowing  enough  to  give 
things  the  right  point." 

"  Your  worship,  at  any  rate,"  replied  Sancho,  "  knew  how 
to  give  point  to  your  lance,  pointing  it  at  me  at  my  head  and 
hitting  me  on  the  shoulders,  thanks  be  to  God  and  to  the 
agility  I  used  in  stepping  aside ;  but,  go  to,  it  will  all  come 
out  in  the  wash ;  as  I  have  heard  say,  he  likes  thee  well  who 
makes  thee  cry,  and,  besides,  great  lords  are  wont,  after  an 
ill  word  to  a  servant,  to  give  him  a  pair  of  breeches  —  though 
I  know  not  what  they  are  wont  to  bestow  after  giving  him 
blows,  if  so  be  that  knights  errant  after  blows  give  not  isles 
or  kingdoms  on  the  main." 

"  The  die  may  so  fall,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  as  that  all  thou 
suggest  may  come  to  be  true:  overlook  what  has  passed, 
since  thou  art  sensible  enough  to  know  that  a  man's  first 
motions  are  not  under  his  control.  And  take  heed  from 
henceforth  of  one  thing,  in  order  that  thou  mayst  restrain 
thyself  and  repress  thy  too  much  license  of  speech  with  me, 
for  never  in  the  many  books  of  chivalries  which  I  have  read, 
which  are  infinite,  have  I  found  any  squire  speak  so  much 
with  his  lord  as  thou  with  thine ;  and,  in  truth,  I  hold  it  for  a 
great  fault  in  thee  and  in  me,  —  in  thee,  that  thou  respectest 
me  so  little,  —  in  me,  in  not  making  myself  to  be  more  re- 
spected. There  was  Gandalin,  squire  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  was 
Count  of  the  Firm  Isle,  and  we  read  of  him  that  he  always 
spoke  to  his  lord  cap  in  hand,  with  his  head  bowed  and  his 
body  bent,  in  Turkish  fashion.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of 
Gasabal,  squire  of  Don  Galaor,  who  was  so  reserved  that  to 
indicate  his  surpassing  and  marvelous  taciturnity,  only  once 
is  his  name  named  in  all  that  history,  so  grand  and  truthful 
From  all  that  I  have  said,  Sancho,  thou  hast  to  infer  that  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  master  and  man, 
between  lord  and  servant,  and  between  knight  and  squire. 
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So  from  this  day  henceforward  we  must  proceed  with  more 
respect,  without  giving  ourselves  rope,  for  in  whatever  wise 
I  may  be  angered  with  you,  it  will  go  ill  with  the  pitcher. 
The  favors  and  benefits  I  have  promised  you  will  come  in 
their  time,  and,  should  they  not  come,  the  wages  at  least  will 
not  be  lost,  as  I  have  told  you  already." 

"  It  is  well,  all  that  your  worship  speaks,"  said  Sancho ; 
"but  I  would  know,  in  case  the  time  of  the  favors  did  not 
come,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  wages,  how 
much  was  it  that  the  squire  of  a  knight  errant  made  in  those 
times,  and  if  they  settled  by  the  month,  or  by  the  day,  like 
bricklayers'  hands  ? " 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  ever  such 
squires  were  on  wages,  only  on  favor;  and  if  now  I  have 
assigned  wages  to  thee  in  the  sealed  testament  which  I  left 
at  home,  it  was  in  order  to  provide  against  what  might  hap- 
pen, for  I  know  not  yet  how  chivalry  may  turn  out  in  these 
disastrous  times  of  ours,  and  I  care  not  that  my  soul  should 
suffer  for  trifles  in  the  other  world,  for  I  would  have  thee 
know,  Sancho,  that  in  this  there  is  no  state  more  perilous 
than  that  of  the  adventurers." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Sancho ;  "  since  the  mere  sound  of  the 
hammers  of  a  fulling-mill  could  trouble  and  disquiet  the  heart 
of  so  valorous  an  errant  adventurer  like  your  worship ;  but 
you  may  rest  well  assured  that  from  this  henceforth  I  shall 
not  loosen  my  lips  to  make  a  jest  of  your  worship's  doings, 
but  only  to  honor  you,  as  my  master  and  natural  lord." 

"  By  so  doing,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  shalt  thou  live  long 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  for,  after  parents,  should  masters 
be  honored  like  unto  them." 
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Which  treats  of  the  lofty  adventure  and  the  rich  winning  of  Mam- 
brine's  helmet^  with  other  things  which  happened  to  our  invincible 
Knight 

MEANWHILE  it  began  to  rain  a  little,  and  Sancho 
wanted  them  to  go  into  the  fulling-mills,  but  Don 
Quixote  had  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  of  them 
on  account  of  the  late  joke  that  he  would  on  no  account  enter 
them,  and  so,  turning  to  the  road  on  his  right  hand,  they 
came  upon  another  like  that  which  they  had  taken  the  day 
before.  A  little  space  onward  Don  Quixote  descried  a  man 
mounted,  who  wore  on  his  head  something  that  glittered  as 
if  it  were  of  gold,  and  scarce  had  he  seen  him,  when  he 
turned  to  Sancho,  and  exclaimed :  — 

''  Methinks,  Sancho,  that  there  is  no  proverb  which  is  not 
true,  for  all  are  maxims  gathered  from  experience,  itself  the 
mother  of  all  the  sciences,  especially  that  which  says,  *  where 
one  door  shuts  another  opens/  This  I  say,  because  if  fortune 
last  night  shut  against  us  the  door  of  that  which  we  sought, 
befooling  us  with  the  fulling-mills,  now  does  it  open  wide  to 
us  another  far  better  and  more  certain  adventure,  by  which, 
if  I  make  not  good  my  entry,  the  fault  will  be  mine,  without 
my  being  able  to  impute  it  to  my  scant  knowledge  of  fulling- 
mills  or  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  I  say  this  because,  if 
I  am  not  deceived,  there  is  coming  towards  us  one  who  bears 
on  his  head  the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  over  which  I  made  the 
vow  thou  knowest  of." 

"  Mind  well  what  you  say  and  better  what  you  do,"  said 
Sancho,  "  for  I  would  not  there  were  other  fulling-mills  to  full 
us  off  and  hammer  us  out  of  our  senses." 

"The  devil  take  thee,  fellow,"  cried  Don  Quixote;  "what 
has  a  helmet  to  do  with  fulling-mills  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  but,  faith,  if  I  might 
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speak  as  I  used  to,  perhaps  I  could  give  such  reasons  that 
your  worship  would  see  that  you  are  mistaken  in  what  you 
say." 

"How  can  I  be  mistaken,  scrupulous  traitor,  in  what  I 
say,"  cried  Don  Quixote ;  "  tell  me,  seest  not  yon  knight  who 
comes  towards  us  mounted  upon  a  dapple-gray  steed,  who 
bears  upon  his  head  a  helm  of  gold  ? " 

"  What  I  see  and  make  out,"  replied  Sancho,  "  is  naught 
but  a  man  upon  a  g^ay  ass  like  mine,  who  carries  on  his  head 
a  thing  which  shines." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  helmet  of  Mambrino,"  said  Don  Quix- 
ote; "withdraw  aside  and  leave  me  alone  with  him;  thou 
shalt  see  how,  without  speaking  a  word,  and  in  order  to  save 
the  time,  I  conclude  this  adventure,  and  the  helmet  which  I 
have  so  coveted  becomes  mine." 

"  The  withdrawing  I  will  take  care  to  do,"  replied  Sancho ; 
"  but  God  grant,  I  say  again,  it  prove  sweet  marjoram  and  no 
milling." 

"  I  have  told  you  already,  brother,  not  to  remind  me  any 
more,  even  by  a  thought,  of  the  matter  of  the  fulling-mills," 
said  Don  Quixote;  "for  I  swear — I  say  no  more — I  will  full 
that  soul  of  you ! " 

Sancho  held  his  peace  for  fear  that  his  master  would  carry 
out  the  vow  he  flung  at  him  so  roundly. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  as  to  the  helmet,  the  horse, 
and  the  knight  that  Don  Quixote  saw  was  this.  There  were 
in  that  neighborhood  two  villages,  one  so  small  that  it  pos- 
sessed neither  apothecary's  shop  nor  barber,  which  the  other, 
close  to  it,  had ;  and  so  the  barber  of  the  larger  village  did 
duty  for  the  smaller,  in  which  was  a  sick  man  who  required  to 
be  blooded,  and  another  who  wanted  shaving.  On  this  account 
the  barber  was  coming,  bringing  with  him  a  brass  basin ;  and 
it  chanced  that,  at  the  time  he  was  traveling,  it  commenced 
to  rain,  and,  so  as  not  to  spoil  his  hat,  which  was  a  new  one, 
he  clapped  upon  his  head  the  basin,  which,  being  shiny,  shone 
half  a  league  off.  He  rode  upon  a  gray  ass,  as  Sancho  said, 
and  this  was  how  to  Don  Quixote  there  appeared  the  dapple- 
gray  steed,  and  the  knight,  and  the  helmet  of  gold,  for  all 
things  that  he  saw  he  made  fall  in  very  easily  with  his  wild 
chivalries  and  his  vagabond  fancies.    And,  when  he  perceived 
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that  luckless  horseman  draw  near,  without  stopping  to  parley 
with  him  he  ran  at  him  with  his  lance  couched  at  Rozinante's 
full  gallop,  with  intent  to  pierce  him  through  and  through ;  and 
as  he  came  up  to  him,  without  abating  the  fury  of  his  career, 
he  cried  out :  — 

"  Defend  thyself,  vile  caitiff  creature,  or  render  me  up  of 
thine  own  will  that  which  by  all  right  is  my  due ! " 

The  barber,  who  saw  that  apparition  bearing  down  upon 
him,  without  thought  or  apprehension  of  any  such  thing,  had 
no  other  way  to  save  himself  from  the  thrust  of  the  lance 
than  to  let  himself  fall  off  his  ass;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
touched  the  ground  than  he  rose  more  nimbly  than  a  deer, 
and  began  to  race  across  the  plain  faster  than  the  wind.  The 
basin  he  left  upon  the  ground,  with  which  Don  Quixote  was 
well  content,  remarking  that  the  Paynim  had  done  wisely,  and 
that  he  had  imitated  the  beaver  who,  when  he  fiQds  himself 
hard  pressed  by  the  hunters,  tears  and  cuts  off  with  his  teeth 
that  for  which  he  knows  by  natural  instinct  he  is  chased.  He 
bade  Sancho  pick  up  the  helmet,  who,  taking  it  in  his  hands, 
said :  — 

"  In  sooth  the  basin  is  a  good  one,  and  worth  eight  reals 
if  it  is  worth  a  maravedi." 

He  gave  it  to  his  master,  who  placed  it  upon  his  head, 
turning  it  about  from  side  to  side  in  search  of  the  vizor.  Not 
finding  it,  he  said :  "  Doubtless,  the  Paynim  to  whose  measure 
this  famous  head-piece  was  first  forged  must  have  had  a  very 
large  head,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  half  of  it  is  wanting." 

When  Sancho  heard  him  call  the  basin  a  head-piece,  he 
could  not  contain  his  laughter,  but,  bethinking  him  of  his 
master's  wrath,  he  checked  himself  in  the  midst  of  it. 

"  What  dost  thou  laugh  at  ? "  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"  I  am  laughing,"  replied  he,  "  for  thinking  of  the  big  head 
the  Paynim  owner  of  this  helmet  must  have  had,  for  it  looks 
for  all  the  world  like  nothing  but  a  perfect  barber's  basin." 

"Knowest  thou  what  I  suspect,  Sancho?  That  this 
famous  piece  of  the  enchanted  helmet  must  by  some  strange 
accident  have  come  into  the  hands  of  one  who  did  not  know 
or  esteem  its  worth,  and  who,  ignorant  of  what  he  did,  seeing 
it  to  be  of  pure  gold,  must  have  melted  down  the  other  half 
of  it  to  profit  by  its  worth,  and  of  this  half  he  has  made  what 
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looks  to  thee  like  a  barber's  basin,  as  thou  sayest  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  to  me  who  recognize  it,  its  transmutation 
makes  no  matter,  for  I  will  have  it  rectified  in  the  first  village 
where  there  is  a  smith,  and  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  hot  be 
surpassed  or  even  approached  by  that  which  was  made  and 
forged  by  the  god  of  smithies  for  the  god  of  battles.  And, 
in  the  mean  time,  I  will  wear  it  as  I  can,  for  something  is 
better  than  nothing;  all  the  more  as  it  will  well  suffice  to 
protect  me  against  any  blow  from  a  stone." 

"That  is,"  said  Sancho,  "if  they  do  not  shoot  from  a  sling, 
as  they  shot  in  the  battle  of  the  two  armies  when  they 
marked  your  worship's  grinders  with  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  broke  the  cruse  which  held  that  blessed  draft." 

"  The  loss  of  it  gave  me  no  great  pain,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"for,  as  thou  knowest,  Sancho,  I  have  the  receipt  in  my 
memory." 

"  So  have  I  too,"  responded  Sancho ;  "  but  if  ever  I  make 
it  or  try  it  again  as  long  as  I  live,  let  this  be  my  last  hour ; 
more  by  token  that  I  don't  intend  to  put  myself  in  any  case 
of  needing  it,  for  I  mean  to  keep  myself,  with  all  my  five 
senses,  from  being  wounded  or  wounding  anybody.  As  to 
being  again  blanketed,  I  say  nothing,  for  such  like  mishaps 
are  hard  to  prevent,  and,  if  they  come,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  tuck  in  the  shoulders,  hold  the  breath,  shut  the  eyes, 
and  let  yourself  go  where  fortune  and  the  blanket  may  send 
you." 

"Thou  art  a  bad  Christian,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
hearing  him  say  this,  "  for  thou  wilt  never  forget  the  injury 
once  done  to  thee ;  know  that  it  is  the  part  of  noble  and  gener- 
ous souls  to  make  no  account  of  trifles.  What  foot  did  you 
bring  out  of  it  lamed  ?  What  rib  fractured  ?  What  head 
broken,  that  thou  canst  not  yet  forget  that  joke  ?  For,  the 
matter  being  *well  sifted,  a  joke  and  a  pastime  it  was,  and, 
had  I  not  taken  it  so,  I  would  have  returned  there  and  have 
done  more  damage  in  avenging  thee  than  the  Greeks  did  for 
the  rape  of  Helen,  who,  had  she  been  of  this  age,  or  my 
Dulcinea  of  that,  would  assuredly  not  have  attained  so  great 
a  fame  for  beauty  as  she  has."  And  here  he  breathed  a 
sigh  and  sent  it  to  the  clouds. 

Said  Sancho :  "  Let  it  pass  as  a  jest,  since  the  vengeance 
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cannot  go  for  earnest;  but  it  is  I  who  know  the  quality  of 
the  earnest  and  the  jest,  and  I  know,  too,  that  they  will  not 
slip  from  my  memory  as  they  will  never  out  of  my  shoulders. 
But  leaving  this  aside,  tell  me,  your  worship,  what  we  are  to 
do  with  this  dapple-gray  steed  which  looks  so  like  a  gray  ass 
which  that  Martino,  whom  your  worship  overthrew,  has  left 
here  to  shift  for  itself,  for,  by  the  way  he  took  to  his  heels 
and  gave  leg-bail,  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  back  for  it, 
and  by  my  beard  but  the  dapple  is  a  good  one." 

"  I  am  never  accustomed,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  to  despoil 
those  whom  I  vanquish,  nor  is  it  the  custom  in  chivalry  to 
take  their  horses  and  leave  them  to  go  afoot,  unless  it  should 
happen  that  the  victor  lose  his  own  in  the  fight,  in  which 
case  it  is  lawful  to  take  that  of  the  vanquished  as  won  in  fair 
war.  So,  Sancho,  leave  that  horse,  or  ass,  or  whatever  thou 
wilt  have  it  to  be,  for  when  its  owner  sees  us  gone  away  from 
here  he  will  return  for  it." 

"  God  knows  I  should  like  to  take  it,"  replied  Sancho,  "  or 
at  least  to  swap  it  for  this  of  mine,  which  seems  to  me  not  so 
good.  Truly  but  the  laws  of  chivalry  are  strict,  since  they 
are  not  to  be  stretched  into  letting  one  ass  be  swapped  for 
another,  and  I  would  I  knew  if  I  might  swap  the  trappings, 
however." 

"  As  to  that  I  am  not  very  certain,"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
'*  and  in  a  case  of  doubt,  until  I  am  better  informed,  I  should 
say  that  thou  mightest  change  them,  if  thy  need  of  them  be 
extreme." 

"  So  extreme  is  it,"  replied  Sancho,  "  that  were  they  for 
my  own  person  I  could  not  need  them  more."  And  then, 
being  invested  with  this  license,  he  made  '  mutatio  capparum  * 
and  decked  out  his  ass  with  a  thousand  fineries,  leaving  him 
vastly  bettered.  This  done,  they  broke  their  fast  upon  what 
was  left  of  the  commissariat  which  they  had  despoUed  from 
the  sumpter-mule.  They  drank  of  the  water  of  the  stream 
which  ran  by  the  fulling-mills,  without  turning  their  faces  to 
look  at  them,  such  was  the  loathing  in  which  they  held  them 
for  the  fright  they  had  caused.  Then  their  wrath  and  even 
their  gloom  removed,  they  mounted,  and  without  taking  any 
fixed  road  (not  to  fix  upon  one  being  peculiar  to  knights 
errant),  they  set  ofiF  to  journey  whither   Rozinante's  will 
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pleased,  which  guided  his  master's,  nay,  the  ass's,  for  the  ass 
always  followed  him  wherever  he  led,  in  good  love  and  fel* 
lowship,  —  returning  withal  into  the  highroad  and  pursuing  it 
at  random  without  any  definite  purpose. 

As  they  went  along  thus  Sancho  said  to  his  master:  — 
"  Sir,  would  your  worship  give  me  leave  to  talk  with  you  a 
little?  For  since  you  laid  that  hard  command  of  silence 
on  me  several  things  have  rotted  in  my  stomach,  and  there's 
one  I  have  now  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  I  don't  wish  to  have 
spoilt" 

"  Speak  it,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  be  brief  in  thy  dis- 
course, for  none  is  pleasant  if  it  be  long." 

"I  say  then,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "that  for  some  days 
past  till  now  I  have  been  considering  how  little  is  got  and 
gained  by  going  about  seeking  for  adventure  such  as  your 
worship  seeks  by  these  wilds  and  crossways  where,  let  the 
most  perilous  ones  be  won  and  achieved,  there  is  no  one  to 
see  us  or  to  know  of  them,  and  so  they  have  to  remain  in 
eternal  silence,  and  to  the  harm  of  your  worship's  object  and 
of  what  they  deserve.  And  therefore  methinks  it  would  be 
better,  saving  your  worship's  better  judgment,  that  we  should 
go  to  serve  some  emperor  or  other  great  prince  who  has  a 
war  upon  his  hands,  in  whose  service  you  might  display  the 
worth  of  your  person,  your  mighty  strength  and  greater  un- 
derstanding; which  being  perceived  by  the  lord  whom  we 
shall  serve,  he  must  perforce  reward  us,  each  according  to 
his  deserts ;  and  there  will  not  be  lacking  some  one  to  put 
down  in  writing  your  worship's  deeds  for  everlasting  remem- 
brance. Of  my  own  I  say  nothing,  for  they  must  not  go 
beyond  squirely  limits,  although  I  can  say  that  if  it  is  the 
usage  of  chivalry  to  write  of  the  deeds  of  squires,  I  think  mine 
will  not  be  left  out." 

"Thou  speakest  not  amiss,  Sancho,", responded  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  "  but  before  that  term  is  reached  it  is  necessary  to  roam 
the  world,  as  though  on  probation,  in  quest  of  adventures,  in 
order  that  by  achieving  some  we  may  acquire  name  and  fame 
such  that  when  we  shall  go  to  the  court  of  some  great  mon- 
arch, the  knight  may  be  already  known  by  his  deeds ;  and 
that  the  boys,  the  moment  they  see  him  enter  by  the  city 
gate,  may  all  follow  and  surround  him,  crying  out,  saying : 
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'  This  is  the  Knight  of  the  Sun/  or  of  the  serpent,  or  of  some 
other  device  under  which  he  may  have  performed  great  deeds. 
'  This  is  he/  they  will  say,  '  who  vanquished  in  single  combat 
the  great  giant  Brocabruno  of  mighty  strength,  he  that  dis- 
enchanted the  great  Mameluke  of  Persia  out  of  the  long  en- 
chantment in  which  he  had  been  held  for  nearly  nine  hundred 
years.'  Thus  they  will  go  proclaiming  his  exploits  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  anon  at  the  clamor  of  the  boys  and  the  other 
people  there  will  present  himself  at  the  windows  of  the  royal 
palace  the  king  of  that  kingdom ;  and  as  soon  as  he  shall  see 
the  knight,  recognizing  him  by  his  armor  or  by  the  device  on 
his  shield,  he  will  fain  exclaim :  '  What  ho !  let  my  knights 
go  forth  as  many  as  are  of  my  court  to  receive  the  flower  of 
chivalry  who  cometh  yonder.*  At  whose  command  they  will 
all  sally  out,  and  the  king  himself  will  advance  half-way  down 
the  stairs,  and  will  embrace  him  very  closely  and  give  him 
welcome,  kissing  him  on  the  face,  and  then  he  will  lead  him 
by  the  hand  to  the  chamber  of  his  lady  queen,  where  the 
knight  will  find  her  with  the  princess  her  daughter,  who 
should  be  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  accomplished  damsels 
to  be  found  anywhere  with  the  utmost  pains  through  the 
greatest  part  of  what  is  discovered  of  the  earth.  After  this, 
it  will  happen  incontinently  that  she  will  bend  her  eyes  on 
the  knight  and  he  on  hers,  and  each  will  appear  to  the  other 
something  more  divine  than  human;  and,  without  knowing 
how  or  why,  they  will  be  imprisoned  and  entangled  in  the 
inextricable  net  of  love,  and  with  great  anguish  in  their  hearts 
through  not  knowing  how  they  should  speak  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  pains  and  feelings.  Thence  they  wUl  conduct 
him,  no  doubt,  to  some  chamber  in  the  palace  richly  bedight, 
where,  having  removed  his  armor,  they  will  bring  him  a  rich 
mantle  of  scarlet  wherewith  to  cover  him ;  and  if  in  his  armor 
he  had  a  goodly  aspe;pt,  as  well  and  goodlier  will  he  appear 
in  doublet.  The  night  being  come,  he  will  sup  with  the  king, 
queen,  and  princess,  when  he  will  never  take  his  eyes  off  her, 
gazing  at  her  undetected  of  the  bystanders,  and  she  will  do 
the  like,  with  the  same  circumspection,  for,  as  I  have  said, 
she  is  a  damsel  most  discreet.  The  tables  being  removed, 
there  will  enter  of  a  sudden  by  the  hall  door  an  ill-favored 
little  dwarf  with  a  beauteous  lady,  who  comes  at  the  dwarfs 
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back  between  two  giants,  with  a  certain  adventure  contrived 
by  a  very  ancient  sage,  to  the  end  that  he  who  achieves  it 
may  be  accounted  the  best  knight  in  the  world.  The  king 
will  then  command  all  those  present  to  essay  it,  and  none 
shall  give  it  issue  and  conclusion  save  the  stranger  knight,  to 
the  great  enhancement  of  his  fame,  whereat  the  princess  will 
be  overjoyed,  and  will  regard  herself  happy  and  eke  well 
requited  for  having  placed  and  settled  her  fancies  in  a  quar- 
ter so  high.  And  the  best  of  it  is  that  this  king,  or  prince,  or 
whatever  he  is,  has  a  very  obstinate  war  on  with  another  as 
powerful  as  he,  and  the  stranger  knight,  at  the  end  of  some 
days  spent  in  his  court,  will  request  leave  to  go  and  serve 
him  in  the  said  war.  The  king  will  grant  it  with  great  good- 
will, and  the  knight  will  courteously  kiss  his  hands  for  the 
boon  bestowed;  and  that  same  night  he  will  take  leave  of 
his  lady  the  princess  by  the  railing  of  a  garden  into  which  her 
sleeping  chamber  gives,  through  which  he  has  already  many 
times  held  her  in  converse,  the  go-between  and  confidante  in 
all  being  a  damsel  much  trusted  by  the  princess.  He  will 
sigh ;  she  will  swoon ;  the  damsel  will  fetch  water,  will  be 
greatly  concerned  because  of  the  coming  of  day,  and  will  not 
have  them  discovered.  Finally  the  princess  will  come  to 
herself,  and  will  give  her  lily-white  hands  through  the  gra- 
ting to  the  knight,  who  will  kiss  them  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  bathe  them  with  his  tears.  The  method  by 
which  they  are  to  acquaint  each  other  of  their  good  or  evil 
fortunes  will  be  concerted  between  them,  and  the  princess 
will  entreat  him  to  stay  away  as  little  time  as  he  can ;  he  will 
promise  her  with  many  vows ;  again  he  will  kiss  her  hands, 
and  will  take  his  leave  in  such  grief  that  it  will  go  near  end- 
ing his  life.  Thence  he  betakes  him  to  his  chamber ;  flings 
himself  on  his  couch ;  is  unable  to  sleep  for  sorrow  at  the 
parting;  rises  early  in  the  morning;  goes  to  take  leave  of 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  princess ;  they  tell  him,  when 
he  bids  farewell  to  the  pair,  that  the  lady  princess  is  in- 
disposed and  cannot  receive  a  visit;  the  knight  believes  it 
is  from  grief  of  his  departure ;  he  is  pierced  to  the  heart,  and 
is  near  giving  manifest  token  of  his  pain.  The  go-between 
damsel  is  present ;  has  to  note  everything ;  goes  to  tell  it  to 
her  mistress,  who  receives  it  with  tears,  and  says  that  one  of 
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her  greatest  af&ictions  is  not  to  know  who  her  knight  may  be, 
and  whether  he  be  of  king's  lineage  or  not ;  the  damsel  as- 
sures her  that  so  much  courtesy,  gentleness,  and  valor  as  her 
knight's  could  find  no  place  but  in  a  being  royal  and  illus- 
trious; the  anxious  one  is  consoled  thereby,  and  strives  to 
be  of  good  cheer,  so  as  not  to  give  her  parents  any  untimely 
suspicion  of  her ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  comes  out  in 
public.  The  knight  is  already  gone ;  he  fights  in  the  war ; 
vanquishes  the  king's  enemy ;  wins  many  cities ;  triumphs  in 
many  battles ;  returns  to  the  court ;  sees  his  mistress  where 
he  was  wont  to  do ;  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  ask  her  of  her 
father  for  wife  in  recompense  of  his  services ;  the  king  is  not 
willing  to  give  her  to  him  because  he  does  not  know  who  he 
is,  but  for  all  that,  either  through  being  carried  off  or  in  some 
manner  whatever,  the  princess  comes  to  be  his  wife  and  her 
father  to  regard  it  as  great  good  fortune,  for  it  is  discovered 
that  the  said  knight  is  son  to  a  valiant  king  of  I  know  not 
what  kingdom,  for  I  think  it  should  not  be  in  the  map.  The 
father  dies ;  the  princess  inherits ;  in  two  words,  the  knight 
becomes  king.  Here  comes  in  at  once  the  bestowal  of  favors 
upon  the  squire,  and  upon  all  who  helped  the  knight  in  mount- 
ing to  so  high  an  estate.  He  marries  his  squire  to  the  prin- 
cess's damsel,  who  no  doubt  should  be  she  who  was  go-between 
in  their  amours,  and  is  daughter  to  a  very  exalted  duke." 

"That's  what  I  ask,  and  fair  play  and  no  favor,"  said 
Sancho ;  "  I  hold  to  that,  for  all  to  the  letter  will  befall  your 
worship,  calling  yourself  *  The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure/  " 

"Doubt  it  not,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "for  by 
the  very  same  mode,  and  by  the  very  same  steps  I  have 
described  to  thee,  knights  errant  rise,  and  have  risen,  to  be 
kings  and  emperors.  All  we  want  now  is  to  look  what  king 
of  the  Christians  or  the  pagans  is  at  war,  and  has  a  beautiful 
daughter ;  but  there  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that,  see- 
ing, as  I  have  told  thee,  we  have  first  to  acquire  fame  in  other 
parts  before  repairing  to  the  court.  There  is  also  another 
thing  I  lack,  for,  supposing  a  king  to  be  found  with  a 
war  and  a  beautiful  daughter,  and  that  I  have  acquired 
incredible  fame  through  all  the  universe,  I  know  not  how  it 
can  be  made  out  that  I  am  of  royal  lineage,  or  second  cousin 
at  least  to  an  emperor,  for  the  king  will  not  like  to  give  me 
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his  daughter  until  he  is  quite  assured  of  this,  however  much 
my  famous  deeds  may  deserve  it,  so  that  by  this  defect  I 
apprehend  I  shall  lose  what  my  arm  has  well  earned.  True 
it  is  that  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  known  house,  of  possessions 
and  property,  and  entitled  to  five  hundred  sueldos  reparation ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  sage  who  shall  write  my  history  will 
so  elucidate  my  parentage  and  descent  as  to  prove  me  fifth  or 
sucth  in  line  from  a  king.  For  I  would  have  thee  know, 
Sancho,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  lineages  in  the  world ; 
those  which  trace  and  derive  their  descent  from  princes  and 
monarchs,  which  time  hath  little  by  little  diminished,  which 
have  ended  in  a  point  like  a  pyramid ;  the  others  which  take 
their  source  from  low  people,  and  go  ascending  from  step  to 
step  till  they  arrive  at  being  great  lords ;  so  that  the  difference 
is  that  the  one  were  what  now  they  are  not,  and  the  others 
are  what  they  never  were ;  and  I  might  prove,  after  investiga- 
tion, to  be  of  those  who  had  a  great  and  famous  origin,  with 
which  the  king,  my  father-in-law  who  is  to  be,  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied. And  even  if  he  is  not,  the  princess  will  love  me  to 
such  a  degree  as  that,  in  spite  of  her  father,  though  she  may 
know  me  plainly  to  be  the  son  of  a  water-carrier,  she  will 
receive  me  for  her  lord  and  husband ;  and,  if  not,  here  comes 
in  the  carrying  of  her  off  and  taking  her  where  I  please,  for 
time  or  death  must  end  the  displeasure  of  her  parents." 

"  There  comes  in  here,  too,"  said  Sancho,  "  what  certain 
scapegraces  say :  *  Never  ask  as  a  favor  what  you  can  take 
by  force';  —  though  it  were  more  pat  to  say:  'A  leap  o'er 
the  hedge  is  better  than  good  men's  prayers';  I  say  so 
because  if  my  lord  the  king,  your  worship's  father-in-law,  will 
not  come  down  to  hand  my  lady  princess  over  to  you,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but,  as  your  worship  says,  to  carry  her  off 
and  hide  her.  But  the  mischief  is  that,  until  you  have  made 
peace  and  are  enjoying  your  kingdom  comfortably,  the  poor 
squire  may  go  whistle  for  the  matter  of  rewards,  unless  the 
damsel  go-between,  who  has  to  be  his  wife,  runs  away  along 
with  her  mistress  and  with  her  tides  over  his  bad  luck  until 
Heaven  ordains  otherwise,  for  his  master,  I  suppose,  would 
be  able  to  give  her  to  him  at  once  as  his  lawful  wife." 

"There  is  no  one  can  prevent  that,"  said  Don  Quixote. 

"Then,  since  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Sancho,  "there  is 
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nothing  for  it  but  to  commend  ourselves  to  God,  and  let  for- 
tune run  what  road  it  will." 

"God  send  it  according  to  my  desire  and  thy  wants, 
Sancho/'  said  Don  Quixote;  "and  mean  be  he  who  bears 
him  meanly." 

"  Let  him,  in  God's  name,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  I  am 
an  old  Christian,  and  that's  good  enough  for  a  count." 

"  And  more  than  enough  for  thee,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  and,  wert  thou  not  one,  it  would  be  no  matter,  for  I,  being 
king,  can  easily  give  thee  nobility  without  thy  bringing  or 
rendering  me  any  service;  and  in  making  thee  a  count, 
presto !  thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  let  them  say  what  they 
will,  for  by  my  faith  they  will  have  to  call  thee  your  lordship, 
in  their  own  despite." 

"Trust  me  for  that,"  quoth  Sancho;  "I  will  know  how  to 
support  my  pattern." 

" '  Patent'  thou  must  say,  not  'pattern,' "  said  his  master. 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  Sancho,  "  I  say  I  should  know  how  to 
demean  myself,  for  on  my  life  I  was  once  on  a  time  beadle 
of  a  brotherhood,  and  the  beadle's  gown  became  me  so  well 
that  every  one  said  I  had  a  presence  which  might  do  for  a 
warden  of  the  same  brotherhood.  What  will  it  be,  then,  when 
I  put  a  duke's  robe  on  my  back,  or  be  clothed  in  gold  and 
pearls  like  the  fashion  of  a  foreign  count?  I'll  be  bound 
they'll  come  a  hundred  leagues  to  see  me." 

"  Thou  wilt  look  well,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  thou  wilt 
need  to  shave  thy  beard  often,  for  thou  hast  it  so  thick, 
matted,  and  unkempt,  that  unless  thou  usest  a  razor  every 
two  days  at  least  they  will  see  what  thou  art  a  gunshot  off." 

"  What  more  is  to  do,"  said  Sancho,  "  but  to  take  a  barber, 
and  keep  him  on  wages  in  the  house  ?  And,  if  more  is 
needed,  I  will  make  him  follow  behind  me  like  a  grandee's 
groom." 

"  But  how  dost  thou  know  that  grandees  carry  their  grooms 
behind  them  ?  "  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  some  years  ago  I 
was  a  month  in  the  court,  and  I  saw  there  taking  a  walk  a 
very  little  lord  who,  they  said,  was  a  great  grandee,  and  a 
man  followed  him  on  horseback,  turning  everywhere  as  he 
turned,  just  as  if  he  were  his  tail.     I  asked  why  that  man  did 
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not  ride  close  to  the  other,  but  always  went  behmd  him ; 
they  answered  me  that  it  was  his  groom,  and  that  it  was  the 
fashion  for  grandees  to  carry  such  behind  them ;  ever  since 
then  I  know  it  so  well,  for  I  have  never  forgotten  it" 

"I  confess  thou  art  right,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  so 
mayst  thou  carry  thy  barber,  for  fashions  came  not  all 
together,  nor  were  invented  at  once,  and  thou  mayst  be  the 
first  count  to  carry  a  barber  behind  him;  and,  indeed,  the 
dressing  of  a  beard  is  a  greater  trust  than  the  saddling  of  a 
horse." 

"Leave  the  matter  of  the  barber  to  my  charge,"  said 
Sancho,  '*  and  to  your  worship's  be  left  the  attempting  to  be 
a  king  and  the  making  of  me  a  count" 

"  So  it  shall  be,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  And,  raising  his 
eyes,  he  saw  what  will  be  told  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XXII 

Of  the  Uberty  which  Don  Quixote  gave  to  several  unfortunates  who^ 
much  against  their  will,  were  being  carried  to  where  they  had  no 
wish  to  go 

CID  HAMET  BENENGELI,  the  Arabian  and  Man- 
chegan  author,  relates  in  this  most  grave,  high- 
sounding,  minute,  sweet,  and  conceited  history  that, 
after  that  colloquy  had  passed  between  the  famous  Don 
Quixote  of  La  Mancha  and  Sancho  Panza,  his  squire,  which 
is  reported  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  chapter,  Don  Quixote 
lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  coming  along  the  road  he  was  tak- 
ing some  dozen  men  on  foot,  strung  together  on  a  great  iron 
chain  like  beads,  by  the  neck,  and  all  with  manacles  on  their 
hands.  There  came  also  with  them  two  men  on  horseback 
and  two  on  foot,  those  on  horseback  with  firelocks,  and  those 
on  foot  with  swords  and  javelins;  and  as  soon  as  Sancho  saw 
them,  he  cried:  "This  is  a  chain  of  galley-slaves,  people 
forced  by  the  king  to  go  to  the  galleys." 

"  How  I  people  forced }  '*  asked  Don  Quixote;  "is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  king  should  enforce  any  one  ? " 

"  I  say  not  that,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  but  they  are  people 
who  are  condemned  for  their  offenses  to  serve  the  king  in 
the  galleys  perforce." 

"  In  fact,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  be  it  how  it  may,  these 
people,  since  they  are  being  taken,  go  by  force  and  not  of 
their  own  will." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Sancho. 

"  In  that  case,  then,"  said  his  master,  "  here  comes  in  the 
exercise  of  my  office,  to  redress  outrages  and  to  succor  and 
aid  the  afflicted." 

"Let  your  worship  reflect,"  said  Sancho,  "that  justice, 
which  is  the  king's  self,  does  no  violence  or  wrong  to  such 
people,  only  it  chastises  them  in  punishment  of  their  crimes." 
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Here  the  galley-slave  chain  came  up,  and  Don  Quixote,  in 
very  courteous  terms,  besought  those  who  were  in  charge  of 
them  to  be  good  enough  to  inform  and  tell  him  the  cause  or 
causes  wherefore  they  were  conveying  those  people  in  that 
manner.  One  of  the  guards  on  horseback  answered  that 
they  were  galley-slaves,  —  people  belonging  to  his  Majesty, 
—  who  were  going  to  the  galleys,  and  that  there  was  no 
more  to  say  nor  for  him  any  more  to  know. 

"Nevertheless,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "I  would  know 
from  each  of  them  singly  the  cause  of  his  misfortune."  To 
these  he  added  other  words,  and  so  courteous,  to  induce  them 
to  tell  him  what  he  wanted  to  know,  that  the  other  mounted 
guard  said  to  him :  "  Although  we  bear  with  us  the  register 
and  the  warrant  of  the  sentence  of  each  of  these  unfortunates, 
this  is  no  time  to  take  them  out  and  read  them.  Your  wor- 
ship may  come  and  ask  it  of  themselves,  for  they  may  tell  it 
if  tiiey  please,  and  they  will,  for  they  are  gentry  who  take  a 
pleasure  in  acting  and  in  telling  their  rascalities." 

With  this  license,  which  Don  Quixote  would  have  taken 
for  himself  had  they  not  given  it,  he  went  up  to  the  chain 
and  inquired  of  the  first  one  for  what  sins  he  went  in  such 
ill  guise.     He  answered,  that  it  was  for  being  in  love. 

"  For  that  and  naught  else  ? "  cried  Don  Quixote.  "  If  for 
being  in  love  people  are  sent  to  the  galleys,  I  should  have 
been  pulling  an  oar  there  long  ago." 

"  The  love  is  not  of  the  sort  that  your  worship  imagines," 
said  the  galley-slave;  "mine  was  that  I  loved  overmuch  a 
buck-basket  stuffed  with  white  linen,  which  I  embraced  so 
tightly  that  if  the  law  had  not  taken  it  from  me  by  violence, 
I  would  not,  of  my  own-  free  will,  have  forsaken  it  till  now. 
I  was  taken  in  the  act ;  there  was  no  need  for  the  question ; 
the  cause  was  concluded ;  they  fitted  my  back  with  a  hun- 
dred,  and  three  years  of  gurapas  to  boot,  and  the  job  was 
done." 

"  What  are  gurapas  ? "  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"Gurapas  are  galleys,"  answered  the  galley-slave,  who 
was  a  young  fellow  of  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  a 
native,  he  said,  of  Piedrahita. 

Don  Quixote  put  the  like  question  to  the  second,  who  an- 
swered not  a  word,  he  was  so  downcast  and  melancholy.    But 
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the  first  answered  for  him,  and  said :  "  He,  sir,  goes  for  a 
canary-bird,  —  I  mean  for  a  musician  and  singer." 

"  How  then,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "  do  men  also  go  to 
the  galleys  for  being  musicians  and  singers  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  gfallcy-slave ;  "  for  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  singing  in  the  anguish." 

"  I  have  heard  say,  rather,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  that  he 
who  sings  frightens  away  sorrow." 

"  Here  it  is  just  the  contrary,"  said  the  galley-slave ;  "  for 
he  who  sings  once  weeps  all  his  life."  ' 

"  I  do  not  understand  it,"  said  Don  Quixote.  But  one  of 
the  guards  said  to  him :  "  Sir  knight,  among  these  ungodly 
people  to  sing  in  the  anguish  means  to  confess  under  torture. 
They  put  this  sinner  to  the  torture,  and  he  confessed  his 
offense,  which  was  that  he  was  a  cuatrero,  that  is,  a  cattle- 
lifter  ;  and  on  his  confession  they  condemned  him  to  the  gal- 
leys for  six  years,  besides  two  hundred  lashes  which  he  takes 
on  his  back,  and  he  goes  ever  downcast  and  sad  because  the 
rest  of  the  thieves  who  remain  behind  and  they  who  march 
with  us  maltreat,  abuse,  flout,  and  despise  him,  for  the  reason 
that  he  confessed  and  had  not  spirit  enough  to  say  nay ;  f or, 
as  they  say,  a  nay  has  as  many  letters  as  an  aye,  and  that  it 
is  luck  enough  for  a  criminal,  when  his  life  or  death  stands 
on  his  own  tongue  and  not  in  that  of  witnesses  or  proofs ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  think  they  are  not  far  out." 

''  And  so  think  I,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  then,  passing  on  to 
the  third,  he  put  to  him  the  same  question  as  to  the  others^ 
and  the  man  replied  very  readily  and  coolly,  saying :  — 

''  I  go  for  five  years  to  their  ladyships  the  gurapas  for  being 
short  of  ten  ducats." 

"  I  will  give  twenty  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  to  free  you  from  this  trouble." 

"  That  looks  to  me,"  responded  the  galley-slave,  "  like  one 
who  has  money  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  and  is  dying  of  hun- 
ger, without  anywhere  to  buy  what  he  needs.  I  say  so, 
because  if  I  had  possessed  those  twenty  ducats  which  your 
worship  now  offers  me,  at  the  right  time,  I  would  have 
greased  the  notary's  pen  with  them  and  quickened  the  advo- 
cate's wit,  so  that  to-day  you  would  see  me  in  the  middle  of 
the  Zocodover  Square  at  Toledo,  and  not  on  this  road  leashed 
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like  a  greyhound.  But  God  is  great:  patience,  and  that's 
enough." 

Don  Quixote  passed  on  to  the  fourth,  who  was  a  man  of 
venerable  aspect,  with  a  white  beard  flowing  down  past  his 
breast,  and  who,  on  hearing  himself  asked  of  the  cause  of  his 
being  there,  began  to  weep  and  answered  not  a  word ;  but 
the  fifth  convict  served  him  for  tongue,  and  said:  "This 
honorable  man  goes  to  the  galleys  for  four  years,  having 
paraded  the  rounds  in  state  and  on  horseback" 

''That  is,  as  I  take  it,"  said  Sancho,  ''exposed  to  public 
shame." 

"  It  is  so,"  replied  the  galley-slave,  "  and  the  offense  for 
which  they  gave  him  this  punishment  is  the  having  been  an 
ear-broker,  also  for  having  some  smack  and  touch  of  the 
sorcerer." 

"  Had  he  not  added  that  smack  and  touch,"  said  Don  Quix- 
ote, "  for  the  other  offense  only  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  sent 
to  row  in  the  galleys.  The  pain  which  has  been  caused  me 
by  the  sight  of  these  white  hairs  and  this  venerable  counte- 
nance in  so  much  trouble  has  been  removed  from  me  by  his 
adding  of  sorcerer  to  his  character,  although  I  well  know 
that  there  are  no  sorcerers  in  the  world  which  are  able  to 
influence  and  constrain  the  will,  as  some  simpletons  believe ; 
for  our  will  is  free,  and  there  is  no  herb  or  charm  which  can 
compel  it  That  which  certain  silly  women  and  certain  rogu- 
ish impostors  are  wont  to  do  is  to  make  mixtures  and  poisons 
with  which  they  turn  men  mad,  making  out  that  they  have 
power  to  excite  love ;  it  being,  as  I  say,  a  thing  impossible  to 
force  the  will." 

"That  is  so,"  said  the  old  fellow,  "and  in  truth,  sir,  I  am 
not  guilty  in  the  matter  of  the  sorcery.  But  this  availed  me 
nothing  to  save  me  from  going  whence  I  never  hope  to  return, 
as  my  years  are  a  burden  on  me."  Here  he  fell  to  weeping 
again  as  before.  And  so  great  was  the  compassion  which 
Sancho  felt  for  him,  that  he  took  a  real  of  four  out  of  his 
bosom  and  bestowed  it  upon  him  as  alms. 

Don  Quixote  passed  on  and  inquired  of  another  what  was 
his  offense.  He  replied  with  no  less  but  rather  more  spright- 
lii&ess  than  the  last:  "I  am  going  here  because  I  robbed 
two  of  my  female  cousins,  and  other  two  cousins  which  were 
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none  of  mine.  It  was  all  proved  against  me ;  I  had  no  inter- 
est;  I  had  no  money ;  I  came  near  to  having  my  windpipe 
choked ;  they  sentenced  me  to  the  galleys  for  six  years ;  I 
agreed ;  it  was  a  punishment  for  my  fault ;  I  am  a  young 
man ;  let  life  only  hold  out,  and  with  that  all  will  come  right 
If  your  worship,  sir  knight,  have  anything  about  you  with 
which  to  help  us  poor  folk,  God  will  repay  you  for  it  m 
heaven,  and  we  on  earth  will  make  a  point  of  beseeching 
God  in  our  prayers  for  your  worship's  life  and  health,  that 
they  may  be  as  long  and  as  good  as  your  fine  presence 
deserves." 

He  that  spoke  was  in  the  garb  of  a  student,  and  one  of  the 
warders  said  he  was  a  great  talker  and  an  elegant  scholar. 
Behind  all  these  there  came  a  man  of  the  age  of  thirty,  of 
very  good  appearance,  except  that  when  he  looked  he  turned 
one  eye  into  the  other.  He  was  bound  a  little  differently 
from  the  rest,  for  he  wore  a  chain  to  his  leg  so  long  that  it 
wound  round  his  whole  body,  and  two  rings  on  his  neck,  one 
attached  to  the  chain,  the  other  of  the  sort  called  "keep-friend" 
or  "  friend's  foot."  From  this  hung  two  irons  which  reached  to 
his  waist,  whereon  were  fastened  two  manacles  which  held 
his  hands  fast  locked  with  a  weighty  padlock,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  he  could  neither  carry  his  hands  to  his  mouth  nor 
lower  his  head  to  his  hands.  Don  Quixote  asked  why  that 
man  went  with  so  many  chains  more  than  the  others.  The 
warder  replied  that  it  was  because  he  had  more  crimes  to  his 
charge  than  all  the  others  together,  and  that  he  was  so  daring 
and  great  a  scoundrel  that  though  they  took  him  in  that  fash- 
ion they  were  not  sure  of  him,  but  feared  that  he  might  give 
them  the  slip. 

"  What  crimes,  then,  can  he  have  committed, "  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  if  they  have  not  merited  a  heavier  penalty  than 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys } " 

"  He  goes  for  ten  years,"  replied  the  warder,  "  which  is  like 
civil  death;  you  need  learn  no  more  than  that  this  good 
fellow  is  the  famous  Gin^s  de  Pasamonte,  otherwise  called 
Ginesillo  de  Parapilla." 

"Fair  and  softly,  master  commissary,"  said  the  galley- 
slave  at  this,  "  and  let  us  not  go  splitting  of  names  and  sur- 
names now.     I  am  Gin^s  and  not  Ginesillo,  and  Pasamonte 
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is  my  family  name,  not  Parapilla,  as  you  say,  and  let  every 
one  turn  about  and  look  at  home,  and  he  will  be  doing  not  a 
Uttle." 

**  Speak  less  impudently,  sir  thief  beyond  measure,"  replied 
the  commissary,  ''  unless  you  would  have  me  silence  you  to 
your  grief." 

"It  may  be  seen,"  retorted  the  galley-slave,  "that  man 
goes  as  God  pleases,  but  some  day  somebody  shall  know 
whether  my  name  is  Ginesillo  de  Parapilla  or  not" 

"  Do  they  not  call  thee  so,  then,  rascal  ?  "  said  the  warder. 

"Yes,  they  do,"  answered  Gin6s;  "but  I  will  take  care 
that  they  don't  call  me  so,  or  I  will  pluck  them — but  no 
matter.  Sir  knight,  if  you  have  anything  to  give  us,  give  it 
to  us  now,  and  be  gone  in  God's  name,  for  you  weary  me,  by 
wanting  to  know  so  much  of  other  men's  lives ;  and  if  you  want 
to  know  about  mine,  know  that  I  am  Ginis  de  Pasamonte, 
whose  life  these  fingers  have  written." 

"  He  says  true,"  cried  the  commissary ;  "  for  he  himself 
has  written  his  story,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
has  left  the  book  in  prison  pledged  for  two  hundred  reals." 

"  Aye,  and  I  intend  to  redeem  it,"  said  Ginis,  "  had  I  left 
it  for  two  hundred  ducats." 

"  Is  it  so  good,  then  ? "  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"  'Tis  so  good,"  replied  Ginis,  "  that  the  deuce  take  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes  and  all  the  others  of  that  kidney,  which  have  been 
or  may  be  written.  What  I  may  tell  you  is  that  it  deals  with 
truths,  and  truths  so  pretty  and  pleasant  that  no  lies  can  come 
up  to  them." 

"And  how  is  the  book  entitled?"  asked  Don  Quixote. 

" '  The  Life  of  Ginis  de  Pasamonte,' "  replied  the  same. 

"  And  is  it  finished  ? "  Don  Quixote  inquired. 

"  How  can  it  be  finished,"  answered  he,  "  if  my  life  is  not 
yet  finished  ?  What  is  written  is  from  my  birth  up  to  the 
point  when  they  sent  me  to  the  galleys  this  last  time." 

"  Then  you  have  been  there  before  ? "  said  Don  Quixote. 

"  For  the  service  of  God  and  the  king  I  have  been  there 
once  before  for  four  years,  and  I  know  the  taste  already  of 
biscuit  and  the  whip,"  answered  Ginis  ;  "  nor  does  it  grieve 
me  much  to  go  there,  for  there  I  shall  have  time  to  finish  my 
book ;  and  I  have  still  many  things  left  to  say ;  and  in  the 
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galleys  of  Spain  there  is  more  leisure  than  is  needed,  though 
I  need  not  much  for  what  I  have  to  write,  for  I  know  it  by 
heart" 

"  You  seem  to  be  a  clever  fellow,"  said  Don  Quixote. 

"  And  an  unlucky  one,"  responded  Gin6s,  "  for  bad  luck 
always  pursues  genius." 

"  It  pursues  knaves,"  remarked  the  commissary. . 

"  I  have  said  to  you  already,  master  commissary,  go  softly ; 
their  lordships  never  gave  you  that  staff  to  maltreat  us  poor 
devils  who  go  here,  but  to  guide  us  and  carry  us  where  his 
Majesty  commands ;  if  not,  by  the  life  of  —  Enough !  there 
will  come  out  some  day  in  the  wash  the  stains  got  in  the  wine- 
shop ;  and  let  every  one  bridle  his  tongue,  and  live  well,  and 
speak  better,  and  let  us  jog  on,  for  it's  getting  too  much  of  a 
treat,  is  this." 

The  commissary  raised  his  staff  to  strike  Pasamonte  in 
return  for  his  threats,  but  Don  Quixote  interposed  and  prayed 
him  not  to  ill-treat  the  man,  as  it  was  not  much  that  he  who 
had  Us  hands  tied  should  have  his  tongue  a  little  loose.  And, 
turning  to  all  who  were  on  the  chain,  he  said :  — 

"  From  all  that  you  have  told  me,  dearest  brethren,  I  have 
gathered  clearly  that  although  it  is  for  your  crimes  they  have 
punished  you,  yet  the  penalties  you  endure  give  you  no  great 
pleasure,  and  that  you  go  to  them  with  a  very  bad  grace  and 
very  much  against  your  will,  and  that  possibly  this  one's  little 
courage  on  the  rack,  that  one's  lack  of  money,  the  other's 
want  of  interest,  and,  in  short,  the  perverted  judgment  of  the 
judge  has  been  the  cause  of  your  ruin  and  of  your  failure  to  get 
that  justice  which  you  had  on  your  side.  All  this  doth  now 
present  itself  to  my  mind  so  as  to  prompt,  persuade,  and  even 
compel  me  to  demonstrate  in  you  the  purpose  for  which 
Heaven  sent  me  into  the  world,  and  made  me  profess  therein 
the  order  of  chivalry  which  I  follow,  and  the  vow  which  I 
took  under  it  to  support  the  needy  and  those  oppressed  of 
the  stronger.  But  forasmuch  as  I  know  that  it  is  one  of 
the  properties  of  prudence  not  to  do  by  foul  means  what  can 
be  done  by  fair,  I  would  entreat  these  gentlemen,  your  guar- 
dians, and  the  commissary  to  be  good  enough  to  release  you 
and  to  let  you  go  in  peace,  as  there  will  be  no  lack  of  others 
to  serve  the  king  for  better  cause ;  and  to  me  it  seems  a  hard 
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case  to  make  slaves  of  those  whom  God  and  nature  made 
free ;  —  how  much  more,  sir  warders,"  added  Don  Quixote, 
"  seeing  these  poor  fellows  have  done  nothing  against  you ; 
let  each  one  answer  for  his  sin  yonder;  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  who  doth  not  neglect  to  chastise  the  wicked  nor  to 
reward  the  good,  and  it  is  not  meet  that  honest  men  should 
be  the  executioners  of  other  men  having  no  concern  with  the 
matter.  I  ask  this  of  you  in  this  calm  and  quiet  manner  so 
that  I  may  have  something  to  thank  you  for  should  you  com- 
ply with  my  request ;  and  if  you  will  not  do  it  willingly,  then 
this  lance  and  this  sword,  with  the  strength  of  my  arm,  shall 
make  you  do  it  upon  compulsion." 

"  A  pretty  piece  of  fooling ! "  said  the  commissary ;  "  it  is 
a  capital  jest  with  which  he  has  come  out  at  last !  He  wants 
us  to  let  go  the  king's  prisoners,  just  as  if  we  had  authority 
to  free  them  or  he  to  order  us  to  do  sol  Go  away  with 
you,  sir,  in  a  good  hour;  and  put  that  basin  straight  you 
carry  on  your  head,  and  don't  go  looking  for  three  feet  in 
the  cat." 

"  'Tis  you  are  the  cat,  the  rat,  and  the  rascal,"  returned  Don 
Quixote.  And  with  word  and  deed  together  he  assailed  him 
so  suddenly  that,  without  giving  him  time  to  defend  himself, 
he  brought  him  to  earth  sorely  wounded  with  a  thrust  of  his 
lance ;  and  it  so  happened,  fortunately  for  him,  that  this  was 
the  one  with  the  firelock.  The  other  warders  stood  amazed 
and  confounded  at  this  unexpected  event,  but  recovering  them- 
selves, those  on  horseback  clapped  hands  to  their  swords  and 
those  on  foot  to  their  javelins,  and  set  upon  Don  Quixote,  who 
awaited  them  with  much  composure ;  and,  without  doubt,  it 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him  if  the  galley-slaves,  seeing  the 
chance  o£Fer  itself  of  achieving  their  freedom,  had  not  seized 
it  by  breaking  the  chain  by  which  they  were  linked  together. 
Such  was  the  confusion  that  the  warders,  now  running  to  the 
galley-slaves  who  were  breaking  loose,  now  attacking  Don 
Quixote,  who  was  prepared  for  their  onset,  did  nothing  to  any 
purpose.  Sancho,  on  his  part,  helped  in  the  release  of  Gin^s 
de  Pasamonte,  who  was  the  first  to  leap  upon  the  plain  free 
and  unfettered.  Attacking  the  prostrate  commissary  he  took 
from  him  his  sword  and  firelock,  by  pointing  which  at  one  and 
aiming  at  another,  without  ever  discharging  it,  he  cleared  the 
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field  of  all  the  warders,  who  fled  no  less  from  Pasamonte*s 
firelock  than  from  the  shower  of  stones  which  the  now  liber- 
ated galley-slaves  poured  on  them. 

Sancho  was  very  sad  over  this  affair,  for  he  figured  to  him- 
self ^  that  those  who  had  fled  would  give  notice  of  the  occur- 
rence to  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  who,  on  the  sounding  of  the 
alarm-bell,  would  sally  out  in  pursuit  of  the  delinquents; 
and  he  said  so  to  his  master,  and  prayed  him  to  depart 
at  once  from  that  place,  and  hide  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tain ranges  close  by. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  I  know  what  is 
now  meet  to  be  done."  And,  calling  to  the  galley-slaves, 
who  were  now  running  about  uproariously,  having  stripped 
the  commissary  to  the  skin,  they  ranged  themselves  about 
him  in  a  circle  to  hear  what  might  be  his  commands ;  and  | 

he  addressed  them  thus :  —  ! 

"  To  be  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  they  receive  is  the  | 

mark  of  persons  well  bom ;  and  one  of  the  sins  which  most  \ 

offends  God  is  ingratitude.  This  I  say,  gentlemen,  as  ye  have 
seen,  of  plain  experience,  the  benefit  ye  have  received  of  me ; 
in  requital  whereof  I  would  desire,  and  it  is  my  pleasure 
that,  laden  with  the  chains  which  I  took  from  off  your  necks, 
you  will  immediately  put  yourselves  on  the  road  and  wend  to 
the  city  of  El  Toboso,  and  there  present  yourselves  before 
the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  tell  her  that  her  knight, 
he  of  the  Rueful  Figure,  sends  his  service  to  her;  and  ye 
shall  recount,  point  by  point,  all  the  details  of  this  famous 
adventure  up  to  the  conferring  upon  you  of  your  coveted 
freedom ;  and  this  done  ye  may  go  where  ye  will,  and  good 
fortune  attend  you." 

Gin^s  de  Pasamonte  answered  for  all,  and  said:  ''That 
which  your  worship,  our  liberator,  sir,  commands  is  of  all  im- 
possibilities impossible  for  us  to  comply  with,  for  we  cannot 
go  in  a  body  along  the  roads,  but  singly  and  separate,  endeav- 
oring, to  hide  ourselves  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  lest  we  be 
discovered  by  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
come  out  in  search  of  us.  What  your  worship  can  do,  — 
and  it  is  right  you  should  do,  —  is  to  exchange  this  suit  and 
service  to  the  lady  Dulcinea  of  El  Toboso  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  ave  marias  and  credos;  which  we  will  repeat 
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on  your  worship's  account ;  and  this  is  a  thing  which  can  be 
done  by  night  and  by  day,  flying  or  resting,  in  peace  or  in 
war ;  but  to  think  that  we  must  now  go  back  to  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt  —  I  say,  take  up  our  chain  and  set  out  on  the  road 
to  El  Toboso,  is  to  imagine  that  it  is  night  when  it  is  not  ten 
o'  the  morning,  and  to  ask  it  of  us  is  like  asking  for  pears  of 
an  elm-tree." 

"  Then  I  swear  by  heaven,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  now  fairly 
enraged,  "  Don  Ginesillo  de  Parapillo,  or  whatever  they  call 
you,  —  that  you  shall  go  yourself  alone,  your  tail  between 
your  legs,  with  the  whole  chain  on  your  shoulders ! " 

Pasamonte,  who  was  nothing  too  patient,  being  now  aware 
that  Don  Quixote  was  not  very  sound  in  his  wits,  —  since  he 
had  committed  such  a  folly  as  to  give  them  their  liberty,  —  . 
finding  himself  outraged  in  that  manner,  made  a  sign  to  his 
comrades,  and,  drawing  aside,  they  began  to  discharge  such 
a  volley  of  stones  upon  Don  Quixote  as  that  he  could  not 
manage  to  shelter  himself  with  his  buckler,  and  poor  Rozi- 
nante  made  no  more  account  of  the  spur  than  if  he  had  been 
made  of  brass.  Sancho  got  behind  his  ass,  and  with  that 
aid  protected  himself  against  the  cloud  and  tempest  of  stones 
which  rained  upon  them  both.  Don  Quixote  was  unable  to 
shield  himself  so  well  but  that  some  of  the  pebbles  struck 
him  on  the  body  with  such  force  that  they  brought  him  to 
the  ground.  The  moment  he  fell  the  student  ran  to  him, 
took  the  basin  off  his  head,  and  gave  him  with  it  three  or 
four  blows  on  the  shoulders,  and  as  many  more  on  the 
ground,  breaking  it  almost  to  pieces.  They  stripped  him 
of  a  tunic  which  he  wore  over  his  armor,  and  would  have 
stripped  him  of  his  stockings  if  his  greaves  had  not  prevented 
them.  From  Sancho  they  took  his  coat,  leaving  him  in  his 
shirt-sleeves ;  then  dividing  among  themselves  the  rest  of  the 
spoils  of  the  battle,  they  fled  each  his  own  way,  —  more  con- 
cerned to  escape  from  the  Brotherhood,  whom  they  dreaded, 
than  to  load  themselves  with  the  chain  and  go  to  present 
themselves  to  the  lady  Dulcinea  of  El  Toboso. 

All  who  remained  behind  were  the  ass  and  Rozinante, 
Sancho  and  Don  Quixote,  —  the  ass,  with  drooping  head  and 
pensive,  shaking  his  ears  now  and  then  as  if  he  thought  the 
storm  of  stones  which  had  molested  them  was  not  yet  over ; 
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Rozinante,  who  also  had  been  brought  to  ground  by  a  stone, 
stretched  by  the  side  of  his  master;  Sancho,  naked  to  his 
shirty  and  trembling  for  fear  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood ;  Don 
Quixote,  much  out  of  humor  at  finding  himself  so  ill-used  by 
the  very  men  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much. 
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Of  &uit  which  happened  to  the  famous  Don  Quixote  in  the  Sierra 
Morena^  which  wc^s  one  of  the  rarest  adventures  which  are 
recounted  in  this  truthful  history 

FINDING  himself  in  so  evil  a  plight,  Don  Quixote  said 
to  his  squire :  "  I  have  always  heard  it  said,  Sancho, 
that  to  do  good  to  churls  is  to  cast  water  into  the  sea. 
If  I  had  believed  what  thou  saidst  to  me,  I  might  have 
avoided  this  affliction;  but  now  it  is  done,  patience;  and 
henceforth  in  the  future  let  me  take  warning." 

"Your  lordship  will  as  much  take  warning,''  answered 
Sancho,  "  as  I  am  a  Turk ;  but  since  you  say  that  if  you  had 
believed  me  you  might  have  avoided  this  mischief,  believe 
me  now,  and  you  will  avoid  a  still  greater ;  for  let  me  tell  you 
there  is  no  trying  chivalries  on  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  for  it 
does  not  care  two  maravedis  for  all  the  knights  errant  in  the 
world ;  and  believe  me,  I  seem  already  to  hear  their  arrows 
whizzing  by  my  ears." 

"  Thou  art  by  nature  a  coward,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  but  that  thou  shouldst  not  say  that  I  am  contumacious  and 
never  do  what  thou  dost  counsel,  this  time  I  will  take  thine 
advice,  and  withdraw  me  from  the  fray  which  thou  so  much 
dreadest  But  it  must  be  on  one  condition:  that  never  in 
life  or  in  death  thou  shalt  tell  to  any  one  that  I  have  retreated 
and  withdrawn  from  this  danger  through  fear,  but  to  humor 
thy  entreaties ;  for  if  thou  sayest  aught  else  thou  wilt  lie,  and 
from  now  untU  then  and  from  then  until  now  I  give  thee  the 
lie,  and  say  that  thou  liest  and  wilt  lie  every  time  thou  shalt 
think  or  say  it  And  answer  me  not  again,  for  at  the  bare 
thought  that  I  am  withdrawing  and  retreating  from  some 
peril,  especially  from  this  which  seems  to  show  some  glim- 
mer of  a  shadow  of  danger,  I  am  inclined  to  remain  here  and 
singly  await  not  only  the  Holy  Brotherhood  of  which  thou 
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speakest  and  art  afraid,  but  the  brethren  of  the  Twelve 
Tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  seven  Maccabees,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux,  aye,  and  all  the  brothers  and  brotherhood  there  are  in 
the  world." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  to  retreat  is  not  to  run  away, 
nor  is  it  prudence  to  stay  where  the  danger  outweighs  the 
hope,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to  keep  themselves 
to-day  for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  venture  everything  in  one 
day ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  though  I  be  but  a  rustic  and  a 
clown,  still  there  has  come  to  me  something  of  what  they 
call  good  conduct.  So  do  not  repent  of  having  taken  my 
advice,  but  mount  Rozinante  if  you  can,  or  if  not  I  will  help 
you,  and  follow  me,  for  my  wit  tells  me  that  we  have  just 
now  more  need  of  our  feet  than  of  our  hands." 

Don  Quixote  mounted  without  replying  another  word,  and 
Sancho  on  his  ass  leading,  they  entered  a  part  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  which  was  close  at  hand,  Sancho  intending  to  trav- 
erse it  through  and  come  out  by  Viso  or  at  Almod6var  del 
Campo,  and  hide  themselves  for  some  days  among  these  fast- 
nesses, so  as  not  to  be  found  should  the  Brotherhood  look  for 
them.  He  was  encouraged  in  this  through  having  seen  that 
the  provender  which  he  carried  on  his  ass  had  escaped  safely 
out  of  that  scuffle  with  the  galley-slaves, — a  thing  which  he 
deemed  a  miracle,  considering  what  they  had  carried  off  and 
how  closely  they  had  searched. 

That  night  they  reached  the  very  bowels  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  where  to  Sancho  it  seemed  prudent  to  pass  the 
night,  and  even  a  few  days,  —  at  least  as  many  as  the  stores 
they  had  with  them  would  last ;  and  so  they  rested  for  the 
night  between  the  rocks  and  among  a  number  of  cork-trees. 
But  fatal  destiny,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  not  the  light  of  the  true  faith,  guides,  directs,  and 
disposes  everything  its  own  way,  ordained  that  Gin^  de 
Pasamonte,  the  famous  cheat  and  robber,  whom  Don  Quixote 
by  his  valor  and  his  folly  had  released  from  the  chain,  moved 
by  fear  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  which  with  just  cause  he 
dreaded,  had  resolved  to  hide  himself  in  these  mountains; 
and  his  luck  and  his  fear  bore  him  to  the  same  spot  whither 
the  same  motives  had  carried  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  just  in  time  to  recognize  them,  and  at  the  instant 
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when  they  fell  asleep.  Now  as  the  wicked  are  ever  ungrate- 
ful, and  necessity  urges  them  to  do  what  they  should  not, 
and  present  convenience  overcomes  the  thought  of  the  future, 
Ginis,  who  was  neither  grateful  nor  well-disposed,  resolved 
to  rob  Sancho  Panza  of  his  ass,  not  caring  for  Rozinante,  as 
being  a  prize  ill  either  to  pawn  or  to  sell.  Sancho  Panza 
slept ;  Gin^s  stole  his  ass ;  and  before  the  morning  he  was 
so  far  o£F  as  to  be  past  finding. 

Aurora  came  forth,  gladdening  the  earth,  but  bringing 
grief  to  Sancho  Panza,  for  he  missed  his  dapple,  and  finding 
himself  bereft  of  him  he  began  to  make  the  saddest  and 
most  doleful  lamentation  ever  heard,  and  it  was  such  that 
Don  Quixote  awoke  at  his  cries,  and  heard  what  he  was  say- 
ing: "O  child  of  my  bowels!  bom  in  my  very  home,  the 
sport  of  my  children,  the  delight  of  my  wife,  the  envy  of  my 
neighbors,  the  sharer  of  my  burdens,  and  beyond  all,  the 
support  of  half  my  person !  —  for  with  six  and  twenty  mara- 
vedis  which  thou  eamedst  for  me  daily  did  I  make  half  my 
living!" 

Don  Quixote,  who  saw  him  weeping  and  knew  the  cause, 
consoled  Sancho  with  the  best  arguments  he  could  find, 
prayed  him  to  have  patience,  and  promised  to  give  him  a 
bill  of  exchange  that  they  might  deliver  to  him  three  out  of 
the  five  ass  foals  he  had  at  home.  Sancho  was  comforted  by 
this,  dried  his  tears,  moderated  his  sobs,  and  thanked  Don 
Quixote  for  the  favor  he  had  done  him.  As  for  the  knight, 
when  he  entered  among  the  mountains,  he  felt  glad  of  heart, 
these  places  seeming  to  him  very  suitable  for  the  adventures 
he  sought.  They  recalled  to  his  memory  the  marvelous 
events  which  in  similar  solitudes  and  fastnesses  had  hap- 
pened to  knights  errant ;  and  he  went  brooding  over  these 
things,  so  absorbed  and  transported  by  them  that  he  minded 
nothing  else;  nor  had  Sancho  any  other  concern  (since  it 
seemed  to  him  they  were  traveling  on  a  safe  road)  than  to 
satisfy  his  stomach  with  the  relics  of  the  clerical  spoil ;  and 
so  he  jogged  on  behind  his  master,  loaded  with  all  that  his 
ass  should  have  carried,  emptying  the  bag  and  cramming  his 
paunch,  and  while  employed  in  this  manner  he  would  not 
have  given  a  doit  to  find  another  adventure. 

While  thus  occupied  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  that  his 
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master  had  come  to  a  stop,  trying  with  the  point  of  his  lance 
to  lift  what  seemed  a  bundle  lying  on  the  gromid;  upon 
which  he  hastened  to  come  to  his  assistance  if  it  might  be 
needed ;  and  came  up  just  at  the  moment  when  his  master 
had  raised  with  the  point  of  his  lance  a  saddle-cushion  and  a 
valise  fastened  to  it,  half  rotten,  or  rather  rotten  entirely  and 
falling  to  pieces ;  but  they  were  so  heavy  that  Sancho  had  to 
dismount  to  take  them  up.  His  master  ordered  him  to  see 
what  was  in  the  valise.  Sancho  did  so  with  much  alacrity ; 
and  although  the  valise  was  fastened  with  a  chain  and  a 
padlock,  through  the  rents  and  the  rottenness  he  saw  what 
was  in  it,  — to  wit,  four  shirts  of  fine  cambric  and  other  arti- 
cles of  linen  no  less  curious  than  delicate,  and  in  a  handker- 
chief he  found  a  goodly  little  pile  of  gold  crowns.  When  he 
saw  them  he  cried:  ''Blessed  be  the  whole  Heaven  which 
hath  presented  us  with  one  adventure  good  for  something ! " 
Searching  further,  he  found  a  little  memorandum-book  richly 
decorated.  Don  Quixote  asked  him  for  this,  but  bade  him 
keep  the  money,  and  take  it  for  himself.  Sancho  kissed  his 
master's  hands  for  the  favor,  and  rifling  the  valise  of  the 
linen  he  thrust  it  into  their  provision  bag. 

Noting  all  this,  Don  Quixote  said:  ''It  seems  to  me, 
Sancho,  nor  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  that  some  lost 
traveler  must  have  passed  by  this  mountain,  and  being  way- 
laid by  bandits  they  have  slain  him  and  brought  him  here  to 
bury  him  in  this  remote  spot." 

"That  cannot  be,"  answered  Sancho,  "for  if  they  had  been 
thieves  they  would  not  have  left  this  money  here." 

"  Thou  sayest  true,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  therefore  I 
cannot  divine  nor  guess  what  this  can  be.  But  stay ;  we  will 
see  whether  in  this  pocketbook  there  is  anything  written 
by  which  we  may  trace  out  and  discover  what  we  desire  to 
know." 

He  then  opened  it,  and  the  first  thing  he  found  therein, 
written  roughly  yet  in  a  very  fair  character,  was  a  sonnet, 
and  reading  it  aloud  so  that  Sancho  also  might  hear,  he  saw 
that  it  ran  in  this  manner :  — 
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When  I  was  marked  to  suffer,  Love  forswore 
All  knowledge  of  my  doom ;  or  else  at  ease 
Love  grows  a  cruel  tyrant,  hard  to  please ; 

Or  else  a  chastisement  exceeding  sore 

A  little  sin  hath  brought  me  1    Hush  !  no  more ! 
Love  is  a  god ;  all  things  he  knows  and  sees, 
And  gods  are  good  and  mild  !    Who  then  decrees 

The  woe  I  groan  beneath,  and  yet  adore  ? 

If  I  should  say,  O  Chloe !  that  'tis  thou 
I  should  speak  falsely,  since,  being  wholly  good 
Like  Heaven  itself,  from  thee  no  ill  may  come. 

All  hope  is  past ;  I  must  die  shortly  now. 
Not  knowing  why,  since  sure  no  wretch  hath  brewed 
The  drug  that  might  avert  my  martyrdom. 

"  By  this  verse,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  nothing  is  to  be  learnt, 
unless  by  that  clue  which  is  there  we  get  to  the  thread  of  the 
whole." 

"  What  clue  is  there  here  ? "  said  Don  Quixote. 

''  Methought,"  said  Sancho,  "  that  your  worship  mentioned 
a  clue  there." 

"  I  did  not  say  'clue'  but  'Chloe,'"  responded  Don  Quixote ; 
"and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  name  of  the  lady  of  whom  the 
author  of  this  sonnet  complains ;  and  in  faith  he  must  be  a 
reasonably  good  poet,  or  I  know  little  of  the  art." 

"Why,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "belike  your  worship  under- 
stands the  making  of  verses  too." 

"And  better  than  thou  imaginest,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"as  thou  shalt  see  when  thou  bearest  a  letter  written  in  verse 
from  top  to  bottom  to  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  for  I 
would  have  thee  know,  Sancho,  that  all  or  most  of  the 
knights  errant  of  the  past  age  were  great  troubadours  and 
great  musicians,  for  these  two  accomplishments,  or  g^ces  as 
I  should  rather  term  them,  are  attributes  of  lovers  errant; 
though  it  is  true  that  the  verses  of  the  knights  of  the  past 
had  in  them  more  spirit  than  elegance." 

"  Read  on,  your  worship,"  said  Sancho,  "  for  we  may  yet 
find  something  to  satisfy  us." 

Don  Quixote  turned  over  the  leaf  and  said:  "This  is  prose, 
and  looks  like  a  letter." 
13 
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"  A  letter  for  the  post,  sir  ? "  asked  Sancho. 

"  From  its  commencement  it  appears  rather  to  be  a  love- 
letter/*  answered  Don  Quixote. 

"  Then  read  it  aloud,  your  worship,"  said  Sancho,  "  for  I 
delight  greatly  in  those  love  matters." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so,"  said  Don  Quixote,  and  read- 
ing it  aloud,  as  Sancho  had  requested,  he  found  that  it  ran 
thus : — 

"Thy  false  pledge  and  my  certain  real  misfortune  drive 
me  to  a  place  whence  the  news  of  my  death  will  sooner  reach 
to  thine  ears  than  the  words  of  my  complaining.  Thou  hast 
renounced  me,  O  ingrate,  for  one  who  possesses  more,  but 
not  one  who  is  worthier,  than  L  But  if  virtue  were  to  be 
valued  like  wealth,  I  should  neither  envy  the  happiness  of 
others,  nor  lament  my  own  misfortune.  That  which  thy 
beauty  raised  up,  thy  deeds  have  overthrown ;  by  the  one  I 
thought  thee  an  angel,  by  the  others  I  know  thee  a  woman. 
Rest  in  peace,  O  begetter  of  my  war;  and  may  Heaven  grant 
that  the  deceit  of  thy  husband  be  ever  undiscovered,  that 
thou  mayest  not  repent  of  what  thou  didst,  nor  I  take  the 
vengeance  which  I  covet  not." 

Having  finished  reading  the  letter,  Don  Quixote  said:  "We 
can  gather  less  by  this  than  by  the  verses  as  to  who  is  he 
that 'Wrote  them,  except  that  he  is  some  rejected  lover." 
And  turning  over  nearly  all  the  leaves  of  the  little  book,  he 
found  other  verses  and  letters,  "of  which  some  he  could  read 
and  others  not;  but  they  all  contained  repinings,  laments, 
misgivings,  desires  and  hates,  favors  and  disdains,  —  some 
extolled,  and  some  deplored. 

Whilst  Don  Quixote  was  examining  the  book,  Sancho  ex- 
amined the  valise  without  leaving  a  corner  of  it,  or  of  the 
saddle-cushion,  which  he  did  not  search,  spy  into,  and  explore 
—  not  a  seam  which  he  did  not  rip  open,  nor  a  tuft  of  wool 
which  he  did  not  pick,  that  nothing  might  be  left  through 
lack  of  pains  or  care :  such  was  the  greed  awakened  in  him 
by  the  crowns  he  had  found,  which  were  more  than  a  hun- 
dred. And  though  he  found  no  more  than  he  did  at  first, 
yet  he  reckoned  well-invested  the  tossings  in  the  blanket,  the 
balsam,  the  benedictions  of  the  packstaves,  the  fisticuffs  of 
the  carrier,  the  loss  of  the  wallets,  the  robbery  of  his  coat, 
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and  all  the  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  which  he  had  suffered 
in  the  service  of  his  worthy  master,  considering  himself  more 
than  repaid  for  all  by  the  blessing  received  from  the  treasure- 
trove. 

The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure  was  possessed  with  a 
great  desire  to  learn  who  the  owner  of  the  valise  might  be, 
conjecturing  by  the  sonnet  and  the  letter,  by  the  money 
in  gold,  and  by  the  fineness  of  the  shirts  that  it  must  be 
some  lover  of  condition,  whom  the  disdain  and  cruelty  of 
his  lady  had  brought  to  some  desperate  course.  But  as  in 
that  rude  and  desolate  place  there  was  likely  to  be  no  one 
who  could  inform  him,  he  troubled  himself  about  nothing 
but  to  pass  on,  taking  no  other  road  than  such  as  Rozinante 
might  choose,  which  was  the  one  easiest  for  him,  imagining 
all  the  while  there  would  not  fail  him  in  that  wilderness 
some  strange  adventure.  Riding  on  with  this  idea,  he  saw 
on  the  top  of  a  little  knoll  which  rose  before  his  eyes  a 
man  who  went  leaping  from  crag  to  crag  and  from  bush  to 
bush  with  marvelous  agility.  He  made  him  out  to  be  half 
naked,  with  a  black  and  matted  beard,  his  hair  long  and 
tangled,  his  feet  unshod,  and  his  legs  bare ;  his  thighs  were 
covered  with  breeches,  to  all  appearance  of  tawny  velvet, 
but  so  torn  to  rags  that  his  skin  showed  in  many  places. 
His  head,  too,  was  bare ;  and,  although  he  ran  by  as  swiftly 
as  has  been  described,  all  these  details  did  the  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Figure  observe  and  mark.  But  with  all  his  endeavor 
he  was  unable  to  follow  him,  for  it  was  not  granted  to  Rozi- 
nante's  strength  to  travel  over  these  rough  places,  he  being, 
moreover,  by  nature,  slow-paced  and  sluggish.  Don  Quixote 
came  presently  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  owner  of 
the  cushion  and  the  valise,  and  he  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of 
him,  even  though  he  should  have  to  spend  a  whole  year  in 
these  mountains  till  he  found  him.  So  he  ordered  Sancho  to 
dismount  from  his  ass  and  to  take  a  short  cut  across  one  side 
of  the  mountain,  while  he  would  go  by  the  other ;  and,  per- 
haps, by  this  device  they  might  come  up  with  that  man  who 
had  fled  away  from  them  so  hastily. 

"  That  I  could  not  do,"  replied  Sancho,  "  for,  when  I  part 
from  your  worship,  fear  seizes  me  at  once  and  assails  me 
with  a  thousand  kinds  of  terrors  and  visions;  and  let  this, 
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I  say,  serve  you  for  a  warning  that  from  henceforth  I  do 
not  stir  a  finger's  breadth  from  your  presence/' 

''It  shall  be  so,"  said  he  of  the  Rueful  Figure,  ''and  right 
glad  am  I  that  thou  shouldst  wish  to  avail  thee  of  my  cour- 
age, which  shall  not  fail  thee  even  though  the  very  soul  in 
thy  body  fail  thee.  Come  thee  now  behind  me  leisurely  as 
well  as  thou  canst,  and  make  lanterns  of  thine  eyes;  we 
will  go  round  this  little  hill ;  perhaps  we  may  come  upon  the 
man  whom  we  saw,  who  is,  without  doubt,  no  other  than  the 
owqer  of  what  we  have  found." 

To  which  Sancho  replied:  "It  were  better  not  to  seek 
him,  for  if  we  find  him,  and  he  might  perchance  turn  out  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  money,  it  is  plain  I  have  to  return  it ; 
and  so  it  would  be  better,  without  taking  this  useless  trouble, 
to  keep  it  faithfully  until  by  some  other  way,  less  meddle- 
some and  officious,  its  real  owner  should  turn  up,  and  per- 
haps that  will  be  when  I  have  spent  it,  and  then  the  king 
will  hold  me  harmless." 

"In  that  thou  art  mistaken,  Sancho,"  responded  Don 
Quixote,  "for  now  that  we  have  a  suspicion  of  who  the 
owner  is,  and  have  him  almost  before  our  eyes,  we  are 
bound  to  seek  him  and  restore  these  to  him;  and  should 
we  not  go  in  search  of  him,  the  strong  presumption  we  have 
as  to  his  being  the  owner  makes  us  as  guilty  as  if  he  were 
really  the  man.  So  that,  Sancho,  friend,  let  not  this  quest 
give  thee  pain,  seeing  of  what  it  will  relieve  me  if  I  find 
him." 

Saying  this  he  spurred  Rozinante,  and  Sancho  followed  on 
foot  and  loaded,  thanks  to  Ginesillo  de  Pasamonte.  Having 
made  the  ascent  of  part  of  the  mountain,  they  found  in  a  little 
stream,  lying  dead,  half  eaten  by  dogs  and  picked  by  crows, 
a  mule  saddled  and  bridled ;  all  which  confirmed  in  them  the 
suspicion  that  he  who  fled  was  the  owner  of  the  mule  and  the 
cushion. 

As  they  stood  gazing  at  it,  they  heard  a  whistle  like  that 
of  a  shepherd  watching  his  flock,  and  suddenly  there  appeared 
on  their  left  a  great  number  of  goats,  and  behind  them  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  the  goatherd  in  charge,  an  old  man. 
Don  Quixote  called  to  him  and  begged  him  to  come  down  to 
where  they  stood.     He  replied  by  shouting  out  and  asking 
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who  had  brought  them  there  by  that  place  seldom  or  never 
trodden  except  by  the  feet  of  goats  or  of  wolves  and  other 
wild  beasts  which  prowled  around.  Sancho  responded  that 
if  he  would  come  down  they  would  explain  everything.  The 
goatherd  descended,  and,  coming  up  to  where  Don  Quixote 
stood,  he  said :  **  I  will  wager  that  you  are  looking  at  the 
mule-hack  which  lies  dead  in  that  hollow ;  i'  faith  it  is  six 
months  that  he  has  been  lying  in  that  spot ;  tell  me,  have 
you  fallen  in  with  his  master  about  here  ? " 

"  We  have  fallen  in  with  nobody,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  nor  aught  but  a  saddle-cushion  and  a  small  valise  which  we 
found  not  far  from  here." 

"  I  found  it,  too,"  said  the  goatherd,  "  but  never  cared  to 
lift  it  or  come  near  it,  fearing  some  mischief,  and  that  they 
might  accuse  me  of  theft ;  for  the  devil  is  crafty,  and  under 
a  man's  feet  there  starts  up  something  which  makes  him  trip 
and  fall,  without  knowing  how  or  why." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  say,"  answered  Sancho,  "  for  I 
also  found  it,  and  would  not  come  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
it :  there  I  left  it,  and  there  it  remains  as  it  was,  for  I  want 
never  a  dog  with  a  bell." 

"Tell  me,  good  man,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "do  you  know 
who  is  the  owner  of  these  articles?" 

"  What  I  can  tell  you  is,"  said  the  goatherd,  "  that  it  will 
be  now  six  months  ago,  more  or  less,  there  arrived  at  a  cer- 
tain shepherd's  hut,  which  would  be  about  three  leagues  from 
this  spot,  a  youth  of  genteel  figure  and  bearing,  riding  upon 
that  same  mule  which  lies  there  dead,  and  with  the  same  sad- 
dle-cushion and  valise  which  you  say  that  you  found  and  did 
not  touch.  He  inquired  of  us  what  part  of  this  range  was 
the  roughest  and  most  private ;  we  told  him  it  was  where  we 
are  now  standing ;  and  truly  it  is  so,  for  if  you  go  on  half 
a  league  farther  perhaps  you  would  not  find  your  way  out 
again,  and  I  am  wondering  how  you  were  able  to  reach  here, 
for  there  is  neither  road  nor  path  which  makes  to  this  place. 
Well,  I  say,  on  hearing  our  answer,  the  young  man  turned 
rein  and  traveled  toward  the  place  we  pointed  out,  leaving 
us  all  pleased  with  his  good  looks,  and  wondering  at  his  re- 
quest and  at  the  speed  with  which  we  saw  him  travel  and 
make  toward  the  ranges.    Since  then  we  have  never  seen 
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him,  until  a  few  days  ago  he  appeared  on  the  path  to  one 
of  our  shepherds,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  he  came  up  to 
him  and  gave  him  several  blows  and  kicks,  and  then  went 
after  the  ass  which  carried  our  victuals,  and  took  all  the 
bread  and  cheese  there  was ;  and  this  done,  with  wonderful 
nimbleness  he  fled  back  again  into  the  mountains.  When 
we  learnt  this,  some  of  our  herdsmen  went  in  search  of  him 
for  nearly  two  days  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  ranges,  at  the 
end  of  which  we  found  him  lurking  in  the  hole  of  a  big,  stout 
cork-tree.  He  came  out  to  us  very  meekly,  his  clothes  torn 
and  his  face  disfigured  and  baked  by  the  sun,  in  such  man- 
ner that  we  hardly  knew  him,  except  tihat  the  clothes,  though 
torn,  convinced  us  by  the  recollection  we  had  of  them  that 
he  was  the  man  we  sought.  He  saluted  us  courteously,  and 
in  a  few  and  very  civil  words  told  us  not  to  be  surprised  at 
seeing  him  wandering  about  in  that  state ;  for  so  it  behooved 
him  to  do  to  work  out  a  certain  penance  which,  for  his  many 
sins,  had  been  laid  upon  him.  We  begged  him  to  tell  us  who 
he  was,  but  we  could  never  get  at  that.  We  begged  him,  too, 
when  he  had  need  of  food,  without  which  he  could  not  live, 
to  tell  us  where  we  should  find  him,  for  we  would  bring  it  to 
him  with  all  good-will  and  heed ;  or  that,  if  this  should  not 
be  to  his  liking,  leastwise  he  should  come  and  ask  for  it  and 
not  take  it  by  force  from  the  shepherds.  He  thanked  us  for 
our  offer,  begged  pardon  for  the  past  assaults,  and  engaged 
for  the  future  to  ask  it  for  God's  love,  without  doing  violence 
to  anybody.  Touching  the  place  of  his  abode,  he  said  that 
he  had  none  other  than  that  which  chance  offered  when  night 
overtook  him ;  and  he  ended  his  speech  with  such  a  tender 
weeping,  that  we  who  listened  to  him  might  well  have  been 
of  stone  if  therein  we  had  not  kept  him  company,  considering 
what  we  had  seen  him  to  be  the  first  time,  and  what  we  saw 
him  then;  for,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  a  very  genteel  and 
graceful  youth,  and  in  his  courtesies  and  orderly  speech 
showed  himself  to  be  well  bom  and  a  very  courtlike  person. 
For  though  we  who  listened  to  him  were  country  folk,  his 
good  manners  were  such  as  to  make  him  known  even  to  our 
simpleness.  And  in  the  midst  of  his  talk  he  stopped  and 
became  mute,  nailing  his  eyes  to  the  earth  for  a  good  while, 
during  which  we  all  stood  silent  and  still,  waiting  to  see  where 
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that  fit  should  end,  with  ho  little  pity  for  the  sight;  for  by 
his  action,  opening  his  eyes,  remaining  fixed  staring  at  the 
ground,  without  for  a  long  time  moving  an  eyelid,  and  then 
shutting  them,  tightening  his  lips,  and  arching  his  eyebrows, 
we  easily  guessed  that  some  fit  of  madness  had  come  upon 
him.  But  he  soon  let  us  know  that  the  truth  was  as  we 
thought,  for  he  rose  in  great  fury  from  the  ground  where  he 
had  thrown  himself  and  set  upon  the  first  he  found  near  him 
with  such  passion  and  rage  that,  if  we  had  not  taken  him  off, 
he  would  have  killed  him  with  blows  and  bites ;  and  all  this 
he  did  crying  out :  '  Ah,  treacherous  Fernando  I  here,  here 
shalt  thou  pay  for  the  wrong  thou  hast  done  me !  these  hands 
shall  pluck  out  the  heart  in  which  are  harbored  and  lodged 
together  all  the  wickednesses,  especially  fraud  and  deceit  I ' 
To  these  he  added  other  words  all  going  to  the  abuse  of 
that  Fernando,  and  marking  him  for  traitor  and  perjurer. 
Well,  we  took  off  oiu:  fellow  from  him  with  no  little  trouble, 
and  he,  without  saying  another  word,  departed  from  us  and 
hid  himself,  running  off  among  the  briers  and  brambles,  so 
that  he  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  follow  him.  By  this  we 
gather  that  his  madness  comes  upon  him  at  times,  and  that 
some  one  whom  he  called  Fernando  must  have  done  him 
some  ill  work  as  grievous  as  the  condition  to  which  he  is 
brought  seems  to  show,  all  of  which  has  been  verified  since 
then  by  the  number  of  times,  which  have  been  many,  that  he 
has  come  out  into  the  path,  sometimes  to  beg  of  the  shepherds 
to  give  him  something  to  eat,  and  other  times  to  take  it  from 
them  by  force ;  for  when  he  is  in  this  fit  of  madness,  although 
the  shepherds  offer  it  to  him  freely,  he  does  not  accept  it,  but 
rather  snatches  it  with  blows ;  and,  when  he  is  in  his  senses, 
he  asks  it  for  God's  love  courteously  and  civUly,  and  gives 
many  thanks,  and  not  without  tears.  And  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  sirs,"  proceeded  the  goatherd,  "  yesterday  we  agreed,  I 
and  four  herdsmen, — two  of  our  lads  and  two  friends  of  mine, 
—  to  search  for  him  until  we  found  him,  and  when  we  had 
found  him,  to  carry  him  willy-nilly  to  the  town  of  Almod6var, 
which  is  eight  leagues  from  here,  and  there  we  will  have  him 
cured  —  if  his  malady  be  curable  —  or  we  will  learn  who  he  is 
when  in  his  senses,  and  whether  he  has  relatives  to  whom  we 
may  give  notice  of  his  misfortune.     This  is,  sirs,  all  I  can  tell 
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you  of  what  ye  have  asked  me ;  and  be  sure  that  the  owner 
of  the  articles  which  ye  found  is  the  same  whom  ye  saw  pass 
so  naked  and  nimble." 

Don  Quixote  had  already  told  him  that  he  had  seen  that 
man  leaping  among  the  rocks. 

The  knight  stood  amazed  at  what  he  had  heard  from  the 
goatherd,  and,  with  a  greater  desire  than  ever  to  learn  who 
the  unhappy  madman  was,  he  resolved  within  himself  to 
carry  out  what  he  had  already  designed, — to  search  for  him 
through  all  the  mountains,  without  leaving  cavern  or  corner 
therein  unexplored,  till  he  had  found  him.  But  chance 
ordered  it  better  than  he  expected  or  hoped,  for  in  that 
same  instant  there  appeared  through  a  gorge  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  opened  toward  where  they  stood,  the  youth  he 
sought,  who  came  muttering  to  himself  words  which  could 
not  be  understood  near,  much  less  at  a  distance.  His  apparel 
was  such  as  has  been  described,  only  that,  as  he  drew  closer, 
Don  Quixote  saw  that  the  tattered  jerkin  which  he  wore  was 
scented  with  amber,  whence  he  concluded  that  one  who  wore 
such  garments  could  not  be  of  very  low  quality.  On  coming 
up  to  them  the  youth  saluted  them  in  a  voice  hard  and  un- 
musical, but  with  much  courtesy.  Don  Quixote  returned  his 
greetings  with  no  less  politeness,  and,  alighting  from  Rozi- 
nante  with  a  gracious  mien  and  a  pleasing  air,  advanced  to 
embrace  him,  and  held  him  for  some  time  clasped  tightly  in 
his  arms,  as  though  he  had  known  him  a  long  time.  The 
other,  whom  we  might  call  the  Tattered  One  of  the  Sorry 
Figure,  as  Don  Quixote  him  of  the  Rueful,  after  having  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  embraced,  drew  back  a  little,  and,  placing 
his  hands  on  Don  Quixote's  shoulders,  stood  gazing  at  him, 
as  if  desirous  to  call  to  mind  whether  he  knew  him,  being  no 
less  astonished  perhaps  to  see  the  countenance,  figure,  and 
armor  of  Don  Quixote  than  Don  Quixote  was  to  see  him.  In 
the  end,  the  first  to  speak  after  the  embracing  was  the  Tat- 
tered One,  and  he  said  —  what  shall  be  told  farther  on. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
Wherein  is  contained  the  adventure  of  the  Sierra  Morena 

THE  history  relates  that  Don  Quixote  listened  with  very 
great  attention  to  the  ill-starred  Knight  of  the  Ranges, 
who  began  his  discourse  thus,  saying:  — 

"  Assuredly,  sir,  whoever  you  may  be,  for  I  know  you  not, 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  marks  of  kindness  and  courtesy 
you  have  shown  me,  and  I  would  that  I  were  in  a  position  to 
repay  you  with  something  more  than  good-will  for  the  kind 
reception  you  have  given  me ;  but  my  fate  will  not  allow  me 
anything  else  with  which  to  respond  to  the  good  services  you 
have  done  me." 

"  The  desire  I  have,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  is  to  serve 
you;  so  much  so,  that  I  had  determined  not  to  quit  these 
ranges  until  I  had  found  you  and  learnt  from  you  whether 
there  can  be  discovered  any  kind  of  relief  for  the  affliction 
under  which  your  strange  way  of  life  shows  you  to  be  labor- 
ing ;  and  to  search  for  it,  if  it  were  necessary,  with  all  pos- 
sible pains.  And  in  case  your  misfortune  be  one  of  those 
which  shut  the  door  against  every  sort  of  consolation,  I 
intended  to  bear  a  part  in  your  lamentation,  and  to  weep 
with  you  as  far  as  I  could,  for  it  is  still  a  comfort  in  sorrows 
to  find  one  who  will  grieve  for  them.  And  if  my  good. intent 
should  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  by  any  kind  of  courtesy, 
I  entreat  you,  sir,  by  all  that  I  perceive  to  be  contained  in 
you,  and  at  the  same  time  conjure  you  by  whatever  in  this 
life  you  have  loved  or  love  best,  to  tell  me  who  you  are,  and 
the  cause  which  has  brought  you  to  live  and  to  die  in  these 
solitudes  like  a  brute  beast,  dwelling  in  their  midst  in  a  man- 
ner so  alien  to  one  such  as  your  garb  and  your  person  denote 
yourself  to  be.  And  I  swear,"  Don  Quixote  added,  "  by  the 
order  of  knighthood  which  I,  though  unworthy  and  a  sinner, 
have  received,  and  by  my  function  of  knight  errant,  should 
you,  sir,  gratify  me  in  this,  to  serve  you  with  all  the  good 
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earnest  such  as  my  calling  demands  of  me  either  in  relieving 
your  misfortune,  if  relief  it  admits,  or  in  assisting  you  in  your 
dole,  as  I  have  promised  you." 

The  Knight  of  the  Wood,  when  he  heard  him  of  the  Rue- 
ful Figure  speak  in  this  style,  did  nothing  but  stare  at  him, — 
gazing  at  him  again  and  again,  from  head  to  foot, — and  after 
he  had  examined  him  closely,  he  said: — 

''  If  you  have  anything  to  give  me  to  eat,  for  the  love  of 
God  give  it  to  me,  and  after  I  have  eaten  I  will  do  all  that 
is  asked  of  me  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  offers  you 
have  now  made  me." 

Sancho  then  took  out  from  his  bag,  and  the  goatherd  from 
his  pouch,  what  satisfied  the  Tattered  One's  hunger,  —  he 
devouring  what  they  gave  him  like  one  half-witted,  so  hur- 
riedly, that  he  allowed  no  interval  between  one  mouthful 
and  another,  rather  gorging  than  feeding ;  and  while  he  ate 
neither  he  nor  they  who  looked  on  spoke  a  word.  When  he 
had  done  eating  he  made  signs  to  them  to  follow  him,  which 
they  did,  and  he  brought  them  round  a  rock  to  a  little  green 
plot  which  lay  a  short  way  off.  Arriving  there  he  laid  him- 
self down  upon  the  grass,  the  others  doing  the  same,  all  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  until  the  Tattered  One,  after  he  had 
settled  himself  in  a  seat,  began  as  follows: — 

"  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  sirs,  that  I  should  recount  to  you 
in  brief  words  the  long  story  of  my  mishaps,  you  must  prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  my  sad  tale 
with  any  question  or  other  word,  for  at  the  instant  you  do  so 
I  will  stop  telling  it" 

These  words  of  the  Tattered  One  brought  to  Don  Quixote's 
mind  the  story  which  his  squire  had  told  him,  when  he  missed 
keeping  count  of  the  goats  which  had  crossed  the  river  and 
the  story  remained  unfinished.  But  to  return  to  the  Tattered 
One.  He  went  on  to  say :  "  This  warning  I  give  you,  for  I 
would  pass  over  briefly  the  tale  of  my  misfortunes,  for  the 
bringing  them  up  to  memory  seems  but  to  add  others  afresh, 
and  the  less  I  am  questioned  the  sooner  I  will  have  done  tell- 
ing them,  yet  shall  I  not  leave  untold  anything  of  importance 
to  satisfy  fully  your  curiosity." 

Don  Quixote  promised  in  the  name  of  them  all,  and  upon 
this  assurance  the  Tattered  One  began  as  follows :  — 
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"  My  name  is  Cardenio ;  the  place  of  my  birth  a  city,  one 
of  the  best  in  Andalusia ;  my  family  noble ;  my  parents  rich ; 
my  misfortune  so  great  as  to  be  deplored  by  my  parents  and 
gfrieved  over  by  my  family  without  their  wealth  being  able  to 
alleviate  it,  for  the  gifts  of  fortune  can  do  but  little  to  remedy 
the  evils  sent  by  heaven.  In  this  same  land  there  dwelt  a 
heaven  where  love  had  set  all  the  glory  I  could  covet ;  such 
is  the  beauty  of  Lucinda,  a  maid  as  noble  and  as  rich  as  I, 
but  of  greater  good  fortune,  and  less  of  constancy  than  was 
due  to  so  honest  a  love  as  mine.  This  Lucinda  I  loved, 
cherished,  and  adored  from  my  earliest  and  tenderest  years, 
and  she  loved  me  with  all  the  innocence  and  earnestness  of 
her  youth.  Our  parents  knew  of  our  inclinations,  and  were 
not  sorry  to  learn  them,  for  they  saw  clearly  that  as  they 
advanced  they  could  have  no  other  end  than  in  our  marriage, 
a  thing  which  the  quality  of  our  blood  and  fortune  did  seem 
almost  to  arrange.  We  grew  in  years,  and  with  them  grew 
our  mutual  love,  so  that  Lucinda's  father  felt  bound,  out  of 
regard  for  prudence,  to  deny  me  admission  to  his  house,  in 
this  closely  imitating  the  parents  of  Thisbe,  so  be-sung  by  the 
poets ;  and  this  denial  added  flame  to  flame  and  love  to  love, 
for  though  they  enforced  silence  on  our  tongues  they  could 
not  impose  it  on  our  pens,  which  are  wont  to  reveal  more 
freely  than  tongues  the  heart's  secret ;  for  ofttimes  the  pres- 
ence of  the  beloved  object  disturbs  and  renders  mute  the  most 
determined  will  and  the  boldest  tongue.  Ah,  heavens !  how 
many  were  the  letters  I  wrote  to  her,  and  how  many  choice, 
modest  replies  did  I  receive !  How  many  ditties  did  I  com- 
pose, and  how  many  songs  of  love,  in  which  my  soul  declared 
and  revealed  its  feelings,  painted  its  glowing  desires,  dallied 
with  its  memories,  and  refreshed  its  passion!  At  length, 
finding  myself  overspent  and  my  heart  consumed  with  the 
longing  to  behold  her,  I  resolved  to  put  into  effect  and  carry 
out  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  likely  way  of  achieving  my 
coveted  and  deserved  reward,  which  was  to  ask  her  of  her 
father  for.  my  lawful  wife.  This  I  did ;  and  he  answered  that 
he  thanked  me  for  the  desire  I  showed  to  honor  him  and  to 
seek  to  honor  myself  with  his  loved  treasure ;  but  that  my 
father  being  alive  it  was  by  strict  right  his  business  to  make 
that  demand,  for  unless  it  were  with  his  full  will  and  pleasure 
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Lucinda  was  no  woman  to  be  taken  or  given  by  stealth.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  good  disposition,  feeling  that  there  was 
reason  in  what  he  said,  and  believing  that  my  father  would 
consent  as  soon  as  I  spoke  to  him  of  it ;  and  with  this  inten- 
tion I  went  on  that  same  instant  to  tell  my  father  of  what  I 
desired.  When  I  entered  the  room  where  he  was,  I  found 
him  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  which  before  I  spoke  a 
word  he  gave  me,  saying:  'By  this  letter  thou  wilt  see, 
Cardenio,  the  desire  which  the  Duke  Ricardo  has  to  do  thee 
a  favor.'  This  Ricardo,  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  is  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  who  has  his  estate  in  the  best  part  of  this 
Andalusia.  I  took  the  letter  and  read  it,  and  it  was  so  very 
kind  that  even  to  me  it  seemed  wrong  that  my  father  should 
fail  to  comply  with  what  it  required  of  him,  which  was  to 
send  me  immediately  to  the  duke,  as  he  wanted  me  as  a 
companion  (not  as  a  servant)  for  his  eldest  son,  and  he  would 
charge  himself  with  the  placing  me  in  a  position  correspond- 
ing with  the  esteem  in  which  he  held  me.  I  read  the  letter, 
and  in  reading  was  struck  dumb,  the  more  when  I  heard  my 
father  say :  '  Two  days  hence,  Cardenio,  thou  wilt  depart,  to 
do  what  the  duke  wishes,  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  open- 
ing to  thee  a  road  by  which  thou  mayest  reach  what  I  know 
thou  dost  desire ' ;  and  to  these  he  added  words  of  fatherly 
counsel.  The  time  for  my  departure  arrived ;  I  spoke  one 
night  with  Lucinda ;  I  told  her  all  that  had  passed  and  the 
same  I  did  to  her  father,  entreating  him  to  wait  some  while 
and  defer  giving  her  away  until  I  saw  what  Ricardo  wanted 
of  me.  He  gave  me  his  promise,  and  she  confirmed  it  with 
a  thousand  vows  and  as  many  fainting-fits.  Finally,  I  arrived 
at  the  Duke  Ricardo's.  By  him  I  was  so  well  received  and 
treated  that  soon  envy  began  to  do  its  office,  the  old  servants 
being  seized  with  it  and  regarding  the  tokens  which  the 
duke  gave  me  of  his  favor  as  something  to  their  injury.  But 
the  one  who  was  most  pleased  with  my  coming  was  the  duke's 
second  son,  named  Fernando,  a  gallant  youth,  of  noble,  free, 
and  amorous  disposition,  who  in  a  very  short  timjs  had  me 
for  so  great  a  friend  as  to  make  the  rest  talk  of  it;  and 
although  the  elder  liked  me  well  and  was  kind  to  me,  he  came 
not  near  that  extreme  degree  to  which  Don  Fernando  loved 
and  used  me.     It  happened  then  that  as  between  friends 
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there  is  no  secret  but  which  is  in  common,  and  the  intimacy 
I  had  with  Don  Fernando  had  quickly  grown  into  friendship, 
he  revealed  to  me  all  his  thoughts,  and  especially  a  love-affair 
which  caused  him  some  little  anxiety.  He  loved  dearly  the 
daughter  of  a  farmer,  his  father's  tenant ;  her  own  parents 
being  very  rich,  and  she  so  beautiful,  modest,  discreet,  and 
virtuous  that  no  one  who  knew  her  could  decide  in  which  of 
these  qualities  she  was  most  highly  gifted  or  most  excelled. 
The  charms  of  the  lovely  farmer's  daughter  so  enthralled  the 
heart  of  Don  Fernando  that  he  determined  to  pledge  his 
word  to  her  that  he  would  espouse  her.  Bound  to  him  as  I 
was  by  friendship,  I  tried,  by  the  best  arguments  I  knew  of 
and  the  strongest  warnings  I  could  use,  to  dissuade  and  turn 
him  from  such  a  purpose ;  but  finding  that  I  could  not  pre- 
vail with  him,  I  resolved  to  tell  the  Duke  Ricardo,  his  father, 
of  the  afiEair.  But  Don  Fernando,  being  shrewd  and  astute, 
suspected  and  apprehended  this,  knowing  that  by  my  obliga- 
tion as  a  good  servant  I  was  bound  not  to  keep  secret  a  mat- 
ter which  was  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  my  lord  the  duke's 
honor ;  and  therefore,  to  mislead  and  deceive  me,  he  told  me 
that  he  could  find  no  better  mode  of  effacing  from  his  mind 
the  beauty  which  enthralled  him  than  to  absent  himself  for 
some  months ;  and  he  wished  this  to  be  effected  by  our  both 
going  together  to  my  father's  house,  under  the  pretext  which 
he  would  make  to  the  duke  of  going  to  look  at  and  bargain 
for  some  fine  horses  that  there  were  in  my  city,  which  bred 
the  best  in  the  world.  Scarce  did  I  hear  him  say  this  when, 
prompted  by  my  own  love,  I  approved  of  his  design  as  one  of 
the  most  judicious  that  could  be  conceived,  as  I  should  have 
done  had  it  been  a  worse  one,  seeing  that  it  offered  me  so 
rare  a  chance  and  opportunity  of  once  more  seeing  my 
Lucinda.  With  this  motive  and  desire  I  commended  his 
scheme  and  encouraged  his  purpose,  urging  him  to  put  it  into 
execution  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  indeed  absence  would  do 
its  office,  in  spite  of  inclinations  the  strongest.  At  the  time 
when  he  spoke  to  me,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  he  had  already, 
under  the  title  of  husband,  pledged  himself  to  the  country 
girl,  and  was  waiting  an  opportunity  of  divulging  the  matter 
with  safety  to  himself,  being  in  fear  of  what  the  duke,  his 
father,  would  do  when  he  came  to  know  of  his  folly. 
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"  The  duke  gave  him  leave  and  ordered  me  to  accompany 
him ;  we  arrived  at  my  native  city,  and  my  father  gave  Don 
Fernando  the  reception  due  to  his  rank.     I  presently  saw 
Lucinda ;   my  passion  began  to  be  quickened,  although,  in 
truth,  it  had  neither  been  dead  nor  dulled.     To  my  sorrow 
I  spoke  of  it  to  Don  Fernando,  for  I  thought  that  by  right 
of  the  great  friendship  he  bore  me  I  was  bound  to  conceal 
nothing  from  him.     I  extolled  to  him  the  beauty,  gp^ce,  and 
wit  of  Lucinda,  to  such  an  extent  that  my  praises  stirred  in 
him  the  desire  to  see  a  damsel  adorned  with  such  good 
parts.     I,  to  my  misfortune,  yielded  to  it,  showing  her  to  him 
one  night  by  the  light  of  a  candle  from  a  window  through 
which  we  were  wont  to  converse.     He  saw  her  in  a  loose 
dress,  in  such  guise  so  beautiful  as  to  blot  from  his  memory 
all  the  beauties  he  had  ever  seen.     He  stood  mute ;  he  lost 
his  senses;   he  was  spellbound;  and,  in  brief,  so  deeply 
enamored  as  you  shall  see  in  the  course  of  the  story  of  my 
misfortune ;  and  the  more  to  inflame  his  passion  (which  he 
concealed  from  me  and  revealed  only  to  the  stars),  it  so  hap- 
pened that  one  day  he  found  a  letter  of  hers,  praying  me  to 
ask  her  of  her  father  in  marriage  —  so  sensible,  so  modest, 
and  so  tender,  that  on  reading  it  he  said  to  me  that  in  Lucinda 
singly  were  contained  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  of  imder- 
standing  which  were  the  portions  of  all  the* other  women  of 
the  world.     In  good  sooth,  as  I  would  now  confess,  though 
I  saw  with  what  just  cause  Don  Fernando  praised  Lucinda, 
yet  it  vexed  me  to  hear  those  praises  from  his  mouth,  and  I 
began  to  fear,  and  with  reason  to  suspect  him,  for  not  a 
moment  passed  in  which   he  did  not  wish  us  to  talk  of 
Lucinda,  and  himself  would  start  the  conversation,   even 
although  he  had  to  drag  the  subject  in  by  the  hair,  a  circum- 
stance which  caused  in  me  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy,  not 
that  I  feared  any  change  in  the  goodness  and  fidelity  of 
Lucinda;  but  still  my  fate  made  me  tremble  at  the  very  thing 
against  which  she  assured  me.   Don  Fernando  always  contin< 
ued  to  read  the  letters  I  sent  to  Lucinda,  and  those  in  which 
she  replied  to  me,  under  the  pretext  that  he  much  enjoyed 
the  wit  of  us  both.     Now  it  happened  that  Lucinda,  having 
asked  me  for  a  book  of  chivalries  to  read,  of  one  of  which 
she  was  very  fond,  which  was  *  Amadis  of  Gaul '  —  " 
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Scarce  did  Don  Quixote  hear  him  mention  a  book  of  chiv- 
abies  when  he  exclaimed :  **  Had  you  told  me,  good  sir,  at 
the  beginning  of  your  story  that  your  lady  Lucinda  was  fond 
of  books  of  chivalries,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  fur- 
ther amplification  to  convince  me  of  the  superiority  of  her 
understanding,  for  it  could  not  have  been  so  good,  sir,  as  you 
have  described  it,  had  she  lacked  a  taste  for  such  delectable  read- 
ing. So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  need  not  waste  words 
in  declaring  to  me  her  beauty,  worth,  and  intelligence,  since 
from  merely  hearing  of  this  her  inclination  I  do  rank  her  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  and  sensible  woman  in  the  world ;  and 
I  could  have  wished,  sir,  that  along  with  '  Amadis '  you  had 
sent  her  the  worthy  *  Don  Rugel  of  Greece,'  for  I  know  that 
the  lady  Lucinda  would  be  greatly  pleased  with  Daraida  and 
Garaya,  and  the  shrewd  conceit  of  the  shepherd  Darinel,  and 
those  admirable  lines  in  his  bucolics,  sung  and  rehearsed  by 
him,  with  all  grace,  wit,  and  freedom.  But  a  time  may  come 
when  this  default  can  be  amended,  and  for  the  amending  noth- 
ing  more  is  needed  than  that  your  worship  should  be  good 
enough  to  come  with  me  to  my  village,  for  there  I  will  be 
able  to  give  you  more  than  three  hundred  books,  which  are 
the  joy  of  my  soul,  and  the  entertainment  of  my  life : — though 
now  I  recollect  that  I  have  none,  thanks  to  the  malice  of  wicked 
and  envious  enchanters.  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  having  broken 
our  promise  not  to  interrupt  your  narrative ;  but  in  hearing 
of  matters  of  chivalry  and  knights  errant,  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible for  me  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  them  than  it  is  for 
the  sun's  rays  to  help  giving  warmth  and  the  moon's  giving 
moisture.  Therefore,  forgive  me,  and  proceed,  for  that  is 
now  more  to  the  purpose." 

During  the  time  that  Don  Quixote  was  delivering  himself  of 
the  aforesaid,  Cardenio  held  his  head  down  upon  his  breast, 
seemingly  plunged  in  profound  meditation;  and  although  Don 
Quixote  twice  called  upon  him  to  go  on  with  his  story,  he 
neither  raised  his  head  nor  answered  a  word.  But  at  the  end 
of  a  long  pause,  he  looked  up  and  said :  "  I  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  thought,  nor  shall  there  be  any  one  in  the  world  to  rid  me 
of  it,  or  persuade  me  of  aught  else, — and  he  would  be  a  block- 
head to  hold  or  believe  the  contrary,  —  that  Master  Elisabad, 
that  arch  rogue,  was  the  lover  of  the  Queen  Madisima." 
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**  Not  so,  I  swear  by  all  that's  good,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
in  great  wrath,  bursting  out  as  his  custom  was ;  "  and  it  is  a 
very  great  calumny,  or  rather  villainy.  The  Queen  Madisima 
was  a  very  noble  lady,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  so 
exalted  a  princess  should  be  the  lover  of  a  mountebank,  and 
whoever  maintains  the  contrary  lies  like  a  very  gpreat  scoun- 
drel, and  I  will  make  him  know  it,  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
armed  or  unarmed,  by  night  or  by  day,  or  as  he  likes  best." 

Cardenio  stood  looking  at  him  very  intently,  for  now  the 
mad  fit  was  come  upon  him,  and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  pur- 
sue his  story,  nor  Don  Quixote  either  to  listen  to  it,  so  much 
disgusted  was  he  at  what  he  had  heard  about  Madisima. 
Strange  case  I  that  he  should  stand  up  for  her  as  though  she 
were  in  truth  his  real  and  natural  mistress,  so  possessed  was 
he  by  his  accursed  books.  Cardenio  being  now,  as  I  have 
said,  mad,  and  hearing  himself  called  liar  and  villain,  with 
other  like  insults,  took  the  jest  in  ill  part,  and  lifting  up  a 
stone  he  found  near  him,  gave  Don  Quixote  such  a  blow 
with  it  on  the  breast  that  he  knocked  him  down  on  his  back. 
Sancho  Panza,  seeing  his  master  thus  treated,  went  at  the 
madman  with  his  clenched  fists ;  but  the  Tattered  One  gave 
him  such  a  reception,  that  with  one  blow  he  laid  him  at  his 
feet,  and  then  getting  upon  him,  pounded  his  ribs,  very  much 
to  his  own  content.  The  goatherd,  who  thought  to  defend 
him,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  after  he  had  beaten  and 
belabored  them  all,  he  left  them  and  composedly  withdrew 
to  his  mountain  ambush.  Sancho  rose,  and  in  a  rage  at 
finding  himself  thus  punished  undeservedly,  ran  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  goatherd,  declaring  that  it  was  he  who  was  in 
fault,  for  not  having  warned  them  that  the  man  was  given  to 
these  fits  of  madness ;  for  had  they  known  it,  they  would  have 
been  careful  to  be  on  their  guard.  The  goatherd  replied  that 
he  had  told  them  so,  and  that  if  he  had  not  heard  it,  the  fault 
was  not  his.  Sancho  retorted;  the  goatherd  rejoined ;  and  the 
end  of  the  recriminations  was  that  they  seized  each  other 
by  the  beard  and  gave  each  other  such  blows,  that  if  Don 
Quixote  had  not  pacified  them,  they  would  have  knocked 
one  another  to  pieces.  Holding  fast  of  the  goatherd,  Sancho 
cried :  "  Let  me  be,  your  worship.  Sir  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Figure,  for  of  this  fellow,  who  is  a  churl  like  myself  and  no 
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dubbed  knight  I  may  safely  take  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
he  has  done  me,  fighting  him  hand  to  hand  like  a  man  of 
honor." 

"True,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "but  I  know  that  he  is  not  to 
blame  for  what  has  happened." 

With  this  he  pacified  them,  and  again  inquired  of  the  goat- 
herd whether  it  were  possible  to  find  Cardenio,  for  he  had 
the  greatest  longing  to  know  the  end  of  his  story.  The  goat- 
herd repeated  what  he  had  told  him  at  first,  that  there  was 
no  knowing  for  certain  where  Cardenio  had  his  lair ;  but  that 
if  he  went  much  about  these  parts  he  could  not  fail  to  find 
him,  mad  or  sane. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

Which  treats  of  the  strange  things  which  happened  to  the  valiant 
Knight  of  La  Mane  ha  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  of  the  penance 
he  there  performed  in  imitation  of  Beltenebros 

DON  QUIXOTE  took  leave  of  the  goatherd,  and  once 
more  mounting  Rozinante,  commanded  Sancho  to 
follow  him,  who  did  so  upon  his  ass,  with  no  very 
good-will.  They  journeyed  along  slowly,  entering  the  rug- 
gedest  part  of  the  mountains,  Sancho  dying  to  talk  to  his 
master,  and  longing  for  him  to  begin  the  colloquy,  so  as  not 
to  break  the  rule  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  But, 
unable  to  endure  so  long  a  silence,  he  said  to  him  :  — 

"  Sir  Don  Quixote,  let  me  have  your  worship's  blessing 
and  give  me  my  liberty,  for  I  would  like  to  return  home  at 
once  to  my  wife  and  my  children,  with  whom  at  any  rate  I 
shall  talk  and  converse  as  much  as  I  please ;  for  to  wish  me 
to  go  with  your  worship  through  these  lonely  places  by  night 
and  by  day,  and  never  to  speak  to  you  when  I  am  inclined 
to,  is  to  bury  me  alive.  If  fate  had  willed  that  animals  should 
talk,  as  they  used  to  in  the  days  of  i£sop,  it  were  not  so  bad, 
for  I  could  then  have  discoursed  with  my  ass  about  whatever 
I  had  a  mind  to,  and  so  have  whiled  away  my  ill  hap  ;  for  it 
is  a  hard  thing  and  not  to  be  borne  with  patience  to  go  look- 
ing for  adventures  all  one's  life  and  finding  naught  but  kicks 
and  blanketings,  brick-battings  and  fisticuffs,  and  with  all 
this  has  one  to  sew  up  his  mouth,  without  daring  to  say  what 
a  man  has  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  were  dumb." 

"  I  understand  thee,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
"  thou  art  dying  for  me  to  remove  the  interdict  I  have  laid 
on  thy  tongue.  Account  it  removed,  and  say  what  thou  vrflt, 
on  condition  that  the  removal  is  to  last  no  longer  than  whilst 
we  are  wandering  among  these  mountains." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Sancho ;  "  let  me  talk  now,  for  by  and  by 
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God  only  knows  what  will  happen  ;  and  by  way  of  a  begin- 
ning, to  take  advantage  of  this  license,  let  me  say  then,  what 
made  your  worship  to  stand  up  so  hotly  for  that  Queen  Magf- 
masa,  or  what  do  you  call  her  ?  Or  what  was  it  to  the  pur- 
pose whether  that  abbot  was  her  friend  or  not  ?  For  had 
your  worship  let  it  pass,  and  you  were  not  her  judge,  I  verily 
believe  that  the  mad  fellow  would  have  gone  on  with  his 
story,  and  you  would  have  been  spared  the  blow  of  the  stone 
and  the  kicks  and  the  half-dozen  and  more  of  back-handers." 

"  In  faith,  Sancho,"  Don  Quixote  replied, ''  if  thou  knewest 
as  I  know  how  honorable  and  noble  a  lady  was  Queen 
Maddsima  I  am  confident  thou  wouldst  say  that  I  had  much 
patience  in  that  I  did  not  smash  the  mouth  out  of  which  pro- 
ceeded blasphemies  so  great ;  for  a  very  great  blasphemy  it 
is  to  say  or  to  think  that  a  queen  may  be  lover  of  a  medicaster. 
The  burden  of  the  story  is  that  this  Master  Elisabad,  of  whom 
the  madman  spoke,  was  a  very  sensible  man  and  of  sound 
counsel,  who  served  as  tutor  and  physician  to  the  queen ;  but 
to  think  that  she  was  his  lover  is  an  absurdity  worthy  of  the 
severest  chastisement;  and  that  thou  mayst  see  that  Cardenio 
knew  not  what  he  was  saying,  remember  that  when  he  said 
it  he  was  not  in  his  senses." 

"  So  say  I,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  you  ought  not  to  take 
notice  of  the  words  of  a  madman,  for  had  not  good  luck  be- 
friended you,  and  the  stone  taken  the  road  to  your  head  as 
it  did  to  your  breast,  we  had  been  in  a  fine  way  for  standing 
up  for  that  lady  of  mine,  God  confound  her !  —  and  indeed 
then  would  not  Cardenio  have  been  set  free,  being  a  mad- 
man?" 

'^Against  sane  and  against  mad  is  every  knight  errant 
bound  to  stand  up,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  the  honor  of 
women,  whoever  they  may  be,  much  more  for  queens  of  such 
exalted  condition  and  worth  as  was  the  Queen  Madisima,  for 
whom  I  have  a  particular  regard  on  account  of  her  good 
qualities ;  for,  besides  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  she  was 
very  prudent  and  very  long-suffering  under  her  afflictions,  of 
which  she  had  many ;  and  the  counsels  and  the  company  of 
Master  Elisabad  were  of  much  advantage  and  comfort  to  her, 
in  enabling  her  to  bear  her  troubles  with  wisdom  and  patience ; 
and  hence  the  ignorant  and  evil-minded  vulgar  took  occasion 
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to  suspect  and  to  say  that  she  was  his  lover;  and  they  lie,  I 
say  again,  and  will  lie  twice  a  hundred  times  more,  all  who 
shall  think  and  say  so." 

"I  neither  say  nor  think  it/'  answered  Sancho;  "there, 
let  them  be ;  with  their  bread  let  them  eat  it ;  and  if  they 
were  paramours  or  not,  they  will  have  reckoned  with  God  for 
it ;  I  come  from  my  vines ;  I  know  nothing ;  I  am  not  fond 
of  spying  into  other  people's  lives;  he  who  buys  and  lies 
feels  it  in  his  purse ;  more  by  token,  naked  was  I  bom,  naked 
I  find  myself ;  I  neither  lose  nor  win ;  what  they  were,  what 
is  it  to  me  ?  —  and  many  think  there  are  flitches  when  there's 
not  even  a  hook ;  who  can  clap  gates  to  the  open  ?  How 
much  worse  when  they  said  it  of  God  Himself  ? " 

"  God  bless  me,"  cried  Don  Quixote ;  "  what  nonsense  you 
are  stringing  together,  Sancho !  What  has  that  of  which  we 
are  treating  to  do  with  the  proverbs  thou  threadest  ?  On  my 
life,  Sancho,  be  silent,  and  henceforth  employ  thyself  in 
spurring  on  thine  ass,  and  give  up  meddling  with  what  does 
not  concern  thee;  and  understand  with  all  thy  five  senses 
that  all  I  have  done,  do,  and  shall  do  is  well  grounded  on 
reason  and  quite  conformable  to  the  rules  of  chivalry,  for  I 
know  them  better  than  all  the  knights  who  have  ever  pro- 
fessed them  in  the  world." 

"  Sir,"  responded  Sancho,  "  and  is  it  a  good  rule  of  chivalry 
that  we  should  wander  astray  among  these  mountains,  with- 
out road  or  track,  looking  for  a  madman,  to  whom,  when 
he  is  found,  will  perhaps  return  the  desire  of  finishing  what 
he  began  —  not  his  story,  but  your  worship's  head  and  my 
ribs,  ending  by  breaking  them  altogether  for  us  ? " 

"  Hold  thy  tongue,  I  say  to  thee  again,  Sancho,"  exclaimed 
Don  Quixote;  "thou  must  know  that  it  is  not  alone  the 
desire  of  finding  the  madman  which  brings  me  into  these 
parts,  but  that  which  I  have  of  performing  among  them  a 
deed  through  which  I  shall  acquire  everlasting  name  and 
fame  throughout  the  known  earth ;  and  it  shall  be  such  that 
thereby  I  will  set  the  seal  to  all  that  can  make  a  knight  errant 
perfect  and  famous." 

"And  is  it  very  dangerous,  this  deed?"  asked  Sancho 
Panza. 

"  No,"  replied  he  of  the  Rueful  Figure ;  "but  the  dice  may 
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so  fall,  that  we  may  throw  a  blank  instead  of  a  prize ;  though 
it  all  depends  on  thy  diligence." 

"  On  my  diligence  ?  '*  said  Sancho. 

"  Yes,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  if  thou  shouldst  return  quickly 
from  the  place  whither  I  intend  to  despatch  thee,  my  pain 
will  be  quickly  ended  and  my  glory  will  quickly  begin.  And 
because  it  is  not  right  to  keep  thee  longer  in  suspense,  wait- 
ing for  the  purport  of  my  words,  I  would  have  thee  know, 
Sancho,  that  Amadis  of  Gaul  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
knights  errant  *Tis  not  well  said  by  me,  one ;  he  was  alone, 
the  prime,  the  unique,  the  lord  of  all  who  in  his  age  were  in 
the  world.  A  fig  for  Don  Belianis,  and  for  all  who  said  they 
equaled  him  in  anything!  for  verily  I  swear  they  are  mis- 
taken. Moreover,  I  say  that  when  any  painter  desires  to 
become  famous  in  his  art,  he  endeavors  to  copy  the  originals 
of  the  rarest  painters  he  knows,  and  this  rule  holds  good  of 
all  the  crafts  and  callings  of  any  account  that  serve  for  the 
adornment  of  commonwealths;  and  so  what  he  has  to  do 
and  does,  who  would  win  a  name  for  prudence  and  patience, 
is  to  imitate  Ulysses,  in  whose  person  and  labors  Homer 
paints  for  us  a  lively  portrait  of  a  prudent  and  patient  man ; 
as  likewise  VergD  shows  us  in  the  person  of  iEneas  the  worth 
of  a  pious  son  and  the  sagacity  of  a  valiant  and  expert  cap- 
tain ;  not  painting  or  describing  them  as  they  were,  but  as 
they  should  be,  to  give  example  of  their  virtues  to  the  men  to 
come  after  them.  In  this  manner  Amadis  was  the  cynosure, 
the  morning  star,  the  sun,  of  valiant  and  enamored  knights, 
whom  all  we,  who  fight  under  the  banner  of  love  and  chivalry, 
ought  to  imitate.  This  being  so,  I  hold,  friend  Sancho,  that 
the  knight  errant  who  copies  him  most  nearly  will  come 
nearest  to  reaching  the  perfection  of  chivalry.  And  one  of 
the  things  wherein  this  knight  most  showed  his  wisdom,  vir- 
tue, manhood,  patience,  constancy,  and  love  was,  when  dis- 
dained by  the  lady  Oriana,  he  retired  to  perform  a  penance 
on  the  Pefia  Pobre,  changing  his  name  to  Beltenebros  — 
a  name  assuredly  significant  and  proper  for  the  life  which  he 
had  of  his  own  will  chosen.  Therefore,  as  it  is  easier  for  me 
to  imitate  him  in  this  than  in  cleaving  giants,  decapitating 
serpents,  slaying  dragons,  routing  armies,  scattering  fleets, 
and  dissolving  enchantments,  and  as  these  spots  are  so  well 
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adapted  for  such  purposes,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  which  now  so  conveniently 
offers  me  the  forelock." 

"  In  short/*  said  Sancho,  "  what  is  it  that  your  worship 
wishes  to  do  in  this  out-of-the-way  spot  ? " 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  thee,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  that  I  desire  to  copy  Amadis,  acting  here  the  desperate^  the 
raving,  the  furious,  lover, —  in  imitation  likewise  of  Orlando, 
when  he  found,  hard  by  a  spring,  evidences  that  Angelica 
the  Fair  was  in  love  with  Medoro,  for  grief  whereat  he  turned 
mad,  and  rooted  up  trees,  troubled  the  waters  of  the  clear 
springs,  slew  shepherds,  destroyed  their  flocks,  fired  their 
huts,  demolished  houses,  dragged  mares  along,  and  com- 
mitted a  hundred  thousand  extravagances  worthy  of  eternal 
mention  and  record.  And  although  I  mean  not  to  imitate 
Orlando,  or  Roldan,  or  Rotolando  (for  all  these  three  names  he 
bore),  step  by  step  in  all  the  follies  he  acted,  said,  and  im- 
agined, I  will  outline  them  as  best  I  can,  in  what  appears  to 
me  most  essential ;  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  come  to  con- 
tent myself  with  only  the  imitation  of  Amadis,  who,  without 
committing  any  mischievous  follies,  by  his  tears  and  sorrows 
alone  won  as  much  fame  as  the  best." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Sancho,  "that  the  knights  who 
acted  in  those  ways  had  cause  and  provocation  for  doing 
these  fooleries  and  penances ;  but  what  cause  has  your  wor- 
ship for  going  mad.^  What  lady  has  disdained  you,  or 
what  signs  have  you  found  to  make  you  think  that  the 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  has  played  the  fool  with  Moor  or 
Christian  ? " 

"  There  lies  the  point,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  and  that 
is  the  nicety  of  my  affair,  for  to  a  knight  errant  who  goes 
mad  with  a  cause,  there  is  neither  merit  nor  thanks;  the 
wit  is  in  going  crazy  without  occasion,  and  to  let  my  lady 
understand,  if  in  the  dry  I  do  this,  what  I  would  do  in  the 
green.  Moreover,  I  have  sufficient  cause  in  the  long  absence 
I  have  borne  from  her  who  is  ever  my  lady,  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  for  as  thou  heardest  that  shepherd  Ambrosio  say  of 
yore,  he  who  is  absent  feels  and  fears  every  ill.  Therefore, 
Sancho  friend,  waste  not  time  in  counseling  me  to  refrain 
from  so  rare,  so  happy,  and  so   unheard-of  an  imitation. 
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Mad  I  am,  and  mad  I  have  to  be,  until  the  time  when  thou 
retumest  with  the  answer  to  a  letter  which  I  intend  to  send 
by  thee  to  my  lady  Dulcinea ;  and  if  it  be  such  as  my  fidelity 
deserves,  my  frenzy  and  my  penance  will  be  ended ;  and  if 
it  be  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  mad  in  earnest,  and  being  so  I 
shall  feel  nothing.  Thus  in  whatever  way  she  may  reply,  I 
shall  come  out  of  the  conflict  and  toil  wherein  thou  leavest 
roe;  enjoying,  if  sane,  the  good  thou  shalt  bring  me;  not 
feeling,  if  mad,  the  bad  which  thou  mayest  carry.  But  tell 
me,  Sancho,  hast  thou  kept  safe  the  helmet  of  Mambrino  ?  — 
for  I  saw  thee  lift  it  from  the  ground  when  that  ungrateful 
one  tried  to  break  it  to  pieces  but  could  not,  from  which  may 
be  inferred  the  fineness  of  its  temper." 

To  which  Sancho  made  answer:  "As  God  liveth.  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure,  I  cannot  endure  or  bear  with 
patience  some  things  which  your  worship  says,  and  from  them 
I  come  to  think  that  all  that  you  tell  me  about  chivalries  and 
winning  kingdoms  and  empires,  or  giving  away  isles,  and 
doing  other  famous  and  mighty  things  as  is  the  custom  of 
knights  errant,  that  all  must  be  a  matter  of  wind  and  lies, 
and  all  friction  or  fiction,  or  whatever  you  call  it ;  for  to  hear 
your  worship  say  that  a  barber's  basin  is  the  helmet  of  Mam- 
brino, and  not  to  get  out  of  this  mistake  in  more  than  four 
days,  —  what  has  one  to  think  but  that  he  who  so  says  and 
affirms  must  have  his  brain  addled  ?  The  basin  I  have  got 
here  in  the  bag,  all  dinted,  and  I  am  taking  it  home  to  put  it 
to  rights  and  to  soap  my  beard  in  it,  should  God  grant  me 
His  grace  that  some  day  I  may  see  myself  with  my  wife  and 
children." 

"  Look  ye,  Sancho,  for  by  the  same  oath  thou  swearest  do 
I  swear,"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thou  hast  the  shal- 
lowest wit  any  squire  has,  or  has  had,  in  the  world.  Is  it 
possible,  long  as  thou  hast  traveled  with  me,  thou  hast  not 
discovered  that  all  th?  knight-errant  things  look  like  illusions, 
follies,  and  nonsense,  and  are  made  all  contrariwise  ?  And 
not  because  it  is  so,  but  because  there  go  amongst  us  always 
a  troop  of  wizards,  who  alter  and  transform  all  our  doings, 
turning  them  as  they  like  them  to  be,  and  according  as  they 
are  disposed  to  favor  or  to  injure  us ;  so  that  what  to  thee 
looks  like  a  barber's  basin,  to  me  is  the  helmet  of  Mambrino, 
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and  to  another  will  appear  something  else.  And  it  was  a  rare 
precaution  of  the  sage  who  is  on  my  side  to  make  that  appear 
to  everybody  a  basin*  which  really  and  truly  is  the  helmet  of 
Mambrino,  for  by  reason  that  it  is  held  in  such  esteem  all  the 
world  would  persecute  me  to  take  it  from  me ;  but  as  they  see 
that  it  is  no  more  than  a  barber's  basin,  they  do  not  care  to 
possess  it,  as  was  well  seen  in  him  who  thought  to  break  it 
and  let  it  lie  on  the  ground,  and  would  not  carry  it  off,  for  in 
faith  had  he  known  what  it  was,  he  would  never  have  left  it 
behind.  Take  care  of  it,  friend,  for  just  now  I  have  no  need 
of  it,  the  rather  that  I  must  strip  me  of  this  armor  and  re- 
main naked  as  I  was  bom,  should  I  take  a  fancy  to  follow 
Orlando  in  my  penance  rather  than  Amadis." 

Thus  discoursing  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain which  stood  alone,  almost  as  though  it  had  been  cut  off 
from  the  others  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Along  its  skirt 
there  ran  a  gentle  streamlet,  encircling  a  meadow  so  green 
and  luxuriant  as  to  delight  the  eyes  of  all  who  looked  on  it. 
Many  forest  trees  were  about,  and  some  shrubs  and  flowers 
that  made  the  spot  pleasant  This  place  did  the  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Figure  select  wherein  to  do  his  penance,  and 
beholding  it  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  like  one  distraught: 
''This,  O  ye  heavens!  is  the  spot  which  I  destine  and  select  for 
the  bewailing  of  the  mishap  in  which  yourselves  have  plunged 
me.  This  is  the  spot  where  the  moisture  from  mine  eyes 
shall  swell  the  waters  of  this  little  stream,  and  my  continuous 
and  profound  sighing  stir  unceasingly  the  leaves  of  these 
mountain  trees,  in  testimony  and  token  of  the  pain  which 
my  tortured  heart  is  suffering.  O  ye  rural  deities !  whoever 
ye  may  be,  that  hold  your  habitation  in  this  inhospitable 
place,  list  to  the  plaints  of  this  unhappy  lover,  whom  a  long 
absence  and  some  fancied  jealousy  have  brought  to  mourn 
among  these  rugged  rocks,  and  to  complain  of  the  cruel  tem- 
per of  that  lovely  ingrate,  the  term  and  finish  of  all  human 
beauty  I  O  ye  wood-nymphs  and  dryads  I  whose  custom  it  is 
to  haunt  the  thick  mountain  groves,  —  so  may  the  nimble  and 
lascivious  satyrs  by  whom  ye  are  loved,  although  in  vain, 
never  disturb  your  sweet  repose,  that  ye  may  aid  in  lamenting 
my  evil  fate,  or  at  least  be  not  weary  of  listening  to  it !  O 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso!  day  of  my  night,  glory  of  my  pain, 
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cynosure  of  my  path,  star  of  my  fortune,  —  so  may  Heaven 
grant  to  thee  in  full  measure  all  that  thou  askest  of  it,  —  con- 
sider the  place  and  the  condition  to  which  thine  absence  hath 
led  me,  and  respond  with  a  return  such  as  is  due  to  my  fidel- 
ity !  O  ye  solitary  trees  I  which,  from  this  day  forward,  have 
to  bear  me  company  in  my  desolation,  give  me  some  token, 
with  gentle  motion  of  your  boughs,  that  my  presence  doth 
not  displease  you !  O  thou  my  squire,  agreeable  companion  in 
my  enterprises,  prosperous  and  adverse,  fix  well  in  thy  mem- 
ory what  thou  shalt  see  me  here  do,  that  thou  mayst  recount 
and  rehearse  it  to  the  entire  cause  of  it  all ! " 

So  saying,  he  alighted  from  Rozinante,  and  stripping  him 
in  an  instant  of  saddle  and  bridle,  gave  him  a  slap  on  the 
haunches,  and  said:  ''Liberty  on  thee  bestows  he  who  is 
deprived  of  it  O  steed,  as  rare  in  thy  deeds  as  luckless  in 
thy  lot  I  go  whither  thou  wilt,  for  thou  bearest  written  on  thy 
front  that  not  the  Hippogriff  of  Astolfo,  nor  the  renowned 
Frontino  which  cost  Bradamante  so  dear,  did  equal  thee  in 
swiftness ! " 

Seeing  this  Sancho  said :  "  Good  luck  to  him  who  has 
relieved  us  now  from  the  trouble  of  unharnessing  Dapple,  for 
i'  faith  there  would  not  be  lacking  slaps  to  give  him,  nor 
things  to  say  in  his  praise ;  though  if  he  were  here  I  would 
not  let  any  one  strip  him,  for  there  would  be  no  occasion,  see- 
ing the  general  rules  as  to  people  in  love  and  in  despair  did 
not  touch  him,  for  such  his  master  was  not,  which  was  I, 
when  God  so  willed.  And  truly,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Figure,  if  so  be  that  my  going  away  and  your  worship's  mad- 
ness are  to  be  in  earnest,  it  were  well  to  re-saddle  Rozinante, 
so  that  he  may  supply  the  place  of  Dapple,  for  it  will  save 
me  time  in  going  and  returning,  which  if  I  have  to  do  on  foot, 
I  know  not  when  I  shall  get  there  or  when  come  back,  for 
indeed  I  am  but  a  sorry  walker." 

"  Let  it  be,  Sancho,  I  say,  as  thou  wilt,"  Don  Quixote  said, 
"  for  thy  plan  seems  to  me  not  ill ;  and  I  tell  thee  that  three 
days  hence  thou  shalt  depart,  for  I  wish  thee  in  the  interval 
to  see  what  for  her  sake  I  do  and  say,  that  thou  mayst  report 
it  to  her." 

"  Well,  but  what  more  have  I  to  see,"  said  Sancho,  "  than 
what  I  have  seen  ? " 
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"Thou  art  mighty  well  up  in  the  story,  forsooth!"  cried 
Don  Quixote ;  "  there  yet  is  lacking  the  tearing  of  my  ves- 
ture, the  scattering  of  my  arms  about,  and  the  dashing  of  my 
head  against  the  rocks,  with  other  things  of  this  kind,  which 
will  astonish  thee." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,"  cried  Sancho,  "  take  care  how  your 
worship  gives  yourself  these  dashings  of  the  head,  for  you 
may  chance  to  hit  upon  such  a  rock  and  at  such  a  point  that 
with  the  first  of  them  you  will  put  a  finish  to  the  whole  con- 
trivance of  this  penance.  And  it  is  my  notion  that  since 
your  worship  thinks  these  knocks  of  the  head  are  necessary, 
and  this  job  cannot  be  done  without  them,  you  should  content 
yourself,  —  seeing  that  all  this  is  feigned  and  counterfeit,  and 
in  joke, — you  should  content  yourself,  I  say,  with  giving 
them  to  yourself  against  the  water,  or  some  soft  thing  like 
cotton,  and  leave  it  all  to  me,  for  I  will  tell  my  lady  that  your 
worship  gave  them  to  yourself  against  a  point  of  a  rock  harder 
than  diamond." 

"I  thank  thee  for  thy  good  intentions,  friend  Sancho," 
answered  Don  Quixote  ;  "  but  I  would  have  thee  know  that 
all  these  things  which  I  do  are  not  in  jest  but  meant  in  ear- 
nest, for  otherwise  it  would  be  to  contravene  the  laws  of  chiv- 
alry, which  command  us  to  tell  no  lie,  on  pain  of  being  dealt 
with  for  apostasy,  and  the  doing  one  thing  for  another  is  the 
same  as  lying.  Therefore  the  dashings  of  the  head  must  be 
real,  solid,  and  valid,  without  aught  of  the  sophistical  or  fan- 
tastical ;  and  you  will  need  to  leave  me  some  lint  to  heal  me, 
since  fortune  hath  willed  that  we  should  be  without  the  bal- 
sam which  we  lost." 

"  It  was  worse  to  lose  the  ass,"  answered  Sancho,  "  for  with 
him  lint  and  everything  were  lost ;  but  I  pray  your  worship 
not  to  call  to  mind  that  accursed  balsam,  for  on  only  hearing 
you  mention  it,  my  heart  turns  inside  of  me,  not  to  say  my 
stomach;  and  I  beseech  you  further  to  reckon  as  past  the 
three  days  you  have  given  me  for  seeing  the  mad  tricks  you 
perform,  for  I  take  them  for  seen  and  passed  in  judgment 
already,  and  I  shall  tell  wonders  to  my  lady.  So  write  out  the 
letter  and  despatch  me  at  once,  for  I  have  a  great  longing  to 
come  back  and  release  your  worship  out  of  this  purgatory 
where  I  leave  you." 
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"  Purgatory  dost  thou  call  it,  Sancho  ? "  cried  Don  Quixote ; 
"  thou  wouldst  do  better  to  call  it  hell,  or  even  worse,  if  any- 
thing can  be  so." 

"  He  who  has  hell,"  replied  Sancho,  "  nulla  est  retentio,  as 
I  have  heard  say." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  *  retentio  *  means,"  said  Don 
Quixote. 

"  *  Retentio,* "  answered  Sancho,  "  is  that  he  who  is  in  hell 
never  comes  out  of  it,  nor  can  come,  which  will  be  different 
with  your  worship,  or  my  heels  shall  go  ill,  that  is,  if  I  take 
spurs  to  quicken  up  Rozinante.  Let  me  but  once  get  to  El 
Toboso  and  before  my  lady  Dulcinea,  and  I  shall  tell  her  such 
things  of  the  fooleries  and  madnesses  (for  it  is  all  one)  which 
your  worship  has  done  and  is  still  doing,  that  I  will  get  to 
make  her  softer  than  a  glove,  though  I  should  find  her  harder 
than  a  cork-tree.  And  with  her  answer,  sweet  and  honeyed, 
I  will  return  through  the  air  like  a  witch  and  deliver  your 
worship  out  of  this  purgatory,  which  looks  like  hell  and  is 
not,  seeing  there  is  hope  of  getting  out  of  it,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  they  who  are  in  hell  have  not,  nor  do  I  suppose  your 
worship  will  say  anything  to  the  contrary." 

" That  is  true,"  said  he  of  the  Rueful  Figure;  "but  how 
shall  we  manage  to  write  the  letter  ? " 

"  And  the  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  ass  colts,  too,"  added 
Sancho. 

"  All  shall  be  included,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and,  seeing 
there  is  no  paper,  it  were  well  that  we  wrote,  as  the  ancients 
did,  on  leaves  of  trees  or  on  tablets  of  wax ;  although  that 
would  be  as  hard  to  find  now  as  paper.  But  it  has  just  come 
to  my  mind  where  it  will  be  well,  and  even  better,  to  write  it, 
and  that  is  in  the  little  pocketbook  which  belonged  to 
Cardenio.  Thou  shalt  take  care  to  have  it  transferred  to 
paper,  in  a  good  hand,  at  the  first  village  thou  comest 
to  where  there  is  a  master  of  a  boys'  school,  or,  if  not,  some 
sacristan  will  transcribe  it  for  thee.  And  give  it  not  to  any 
notary,  for  they  use  an  engrossing  hand,  that  Satan  himself 
will  not  make  out." 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  signature  i "  asked  Sancho. 

"  The  letters  of  Amadis  were  never  signed,"  replied  Don 
Quixote. 
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"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Sancho,  "  but  the  order  for 
the  asses  must  needs  be  signed,  and  if  it  is  copied  they  will 
say  the  signature  is  false,  and  I  shall  be  left  without  the 
ass  colts." 

"  The  order  shall  go  signed  in  the  little  book  itself,  so  that 
my  niece,  at  sight  of  it,  will  make  no  difficulty  about  comply- 
ing with  it ;  and,  as  touching  the  love-letter,  thou  shalt  put 
by  way  of  subscription  :  *  Yours  till  death.  The  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Figure/  And  it  will  be  no  great  matter  that  it  goes 
in  a  strange  hand,  for,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  Dulcinea 
can  neither  write  nor  read,  nor  in  all  her  life  has  she  seen 
handwriting  or  letter  of  mine,  for  my  loves  and  her  own  have 
ever  been  platonic,  not  going  farther  than  a  chaste  look,  and 
even  this  so  rarely  that  I  dare  swear  with  truth  that,  during 
the  twelve  years  I  have  been  loving  her  more  dearly  than  the 
light  of  these  eyes  which  the  earth  will  one  day  devour,  I 
have  not  seen  her  four  times,  and  it  may  even  be  that  of 
these  four  times  she  did  not  once  notice  that  I  looked  at  her; 
such  is  the  reserve  and  seclusion  in  which  her  father,  Lorenzo 
Corchuelo,  and  her  mother,  Aldonza  Nogales,  have  brought 
her  up." 

"  Soho !  "  cried  Sancho ;  "  then  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
Corchuelo  is  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  otherwise  called 
Aldonza  Lorenzo  ? " 

"That  is  she,"  said  Don  Quixote;  ''and  she  it  is  who  is 
worthy  to  be  lady  to  the  whole  universe." 

"  I  know  her  well,"  said  Sancho ;  "  and  can  tell  you  that 
she  pitches  a  bar  as  well  as  the  stoutest  lad  in  all  the  parish. 
Bless  the  Giver,  but  she  is  a  g^l  of  mettle,  right  and  straight, 
a  sturdy  lass,  who  can  hold  her  own  in  a  tussle  with  any 
knight  errant  that  is  or  is  to  be,  who  shall  have  her  for 
mistress.  O  the  baggage,  what  a  muscle  she  has,  and  what 
a  voice !  Let  me  tell  you  she  got  one  day  on  top  of  the 
village  belfry,  to  call  some  of  their  men  who  were  working  in 
one  of  her  father's  fallows,  and  though  they  were  more  than 
half  a  league  off  they  heard  her  as  plain  as  if  they  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  tower ;  and  the  best  of  her  is  that  she  is  not  a 
bit  prudish,  for  she  has  much  of  the  court  lady ;  she  jokes 
with  all,  and  makes  game  and  jest  of  everybody.  I  say  now, 
Sir  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure,  that  not  only  may  and 
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ought  your  worship  to  do  mad  pranks  for  her,  but  you  have 
just  cause  to  despair  and  go  hang  yourself,  for  there  will  be 
nobody  who  knows  but  will  say  you  did  better  than  well, 
though  the  devil  should  fetch  you ;  and  I  would  I  were  on 
the  road  if  only  to  see  her,  for  it  is  many  a  day  since  I  saw 
her,  and  she  must  be  altered  by  this,  for  it  mightily  spoils  the 
looks  of  a  woman  ever  going  about  the  fields  in  the  sun  and 
the  air.  But  I  must  own  the  truth  to  you.  Sir  Don  Quixote, 
that  till  now  I  have  been  under  a  great  mistake,  for  really 
and  truly  I  thought  the  lady  Dulcinea  must  be  some  princess 
with  whom  your  worship  was  in  love,  or  some  person  of  a 
quality  to  deserve  the  rich  presents  your  worship  has  sent 
her,  as  that  of  the  Biscayan  and  that  of  the  galley-slaves,  and 
many  others  which  there  should  be,  seeing  the  many  victories 
your  worship  has  won  in  the  time  when  I  was  not  yet  your 
squire.  But,  all  things  considered,  what  good  will  it  do  the 
lady  Aldonza  Lorenzo,  —  I  should  say,  the  lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso,  —  to  have  the  conquered  ones  your  worship  sends, 
and  has  to  send,  to  bend  their  knees  before  her  ?  For  it  may 
happen  that  at  the  time  they  arrive  she  will  be  combing  of 
flax  or  threshing  in  the  bams,  and  they  would  be  put  to  the 
blush  at  seeing  her,  whilst  she  would  titter  and  scoff  at  the 
present." 

"  I  have  told  thee,  Sancho,  many  times  before  now,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "that  thou  art  a  very  great  babbler,  and, 
although  of  an  obtuse  wit,  thou  ofttimes  stingest  sharply. 
But  in  order  that  thou  mayst  see  how  foolish  thou  art  and 
how  wise  I  am,  I  would  have  thee  listen  to  a  brief  tale :  Thou 
must  know  that  there  was  once  a  widow,  handsome,  gay,  free, 
and  rich,  and,  above  all,  of  a  merry  humor,  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  lay-brother,  robust  and  brawny.  His  superior 
came  to  hear  of  it,  and  one  day  said  to  the  good  widow,  by 
way  of  fraternal  remonstrance:  'I  am  astonished,  madam, 
and  not  without  good  cause,  that  a  woman  of  your  quality,  so 
beautiful  and  so  rich  as  you  are,  should  be  enamored  of  a  man 
so  mean,  so  base,  and  so  ignorant  as  So-and-so,  there  being  in 
this  house  so  many  masters  of  arts,  so  many  graduates,  and 
so  many  theologians,  among  whom  you  might  choose  as  if 
they  were  pears,  saying  this  one  I  like,  this  one  I  like  not' 
But  she  answered  him  with  much  gaiety  and  frankness :  *  You 
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are  much  mistaken,  my  dear  sir,  and  your  argument  is  very 
old-fashioned,  if  you  imagine  that  I  have  made  a  bad  choice 
in  such  a  one,  idiot  as  he  may  seem,  seeing  that  for  all  I  want 
of  him  he  knows  as  much  philosophy  as  Aristotle,  and  more.' 
And  so,  Sancho,  for  what  I  want  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  she 
is  as  good  as  the  highest  princess  of  the  earth.  Aye,  and  it 
is  not  true  that  all  the  poets  really  have  the  mistresses  they 
praise  under  the  names  they  freely  give  them.  Dost  thou 
imagine  that  the  Amaryllises,  the  Phyllises,  the  Sylvias,  the 
Dianas,  the  Galateas,  and  other  such,  of  which  the  books,  the 
ballads,  the  barbers'  shops,  the  comic  theaters,  are  full,  were 
veritably  ladies  of  flesh  and  bone,  and  belonged  to  those  who 
celebrate  and  have  celebrated  them?  No,  of  a  surety,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  invented  them  to  supply  subjects  for 
their  verses,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  for  lovers  and  for 
men  capable  of  being  such.  And,  therefore,  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  imagine  and  believe  that  the  good  Aldonza  Lorenzo 
is  beautiful  and  virtuous ;  and  the  matter  of  her  lineage  im- 
porteth  but  little,  for  no  one  will  inquire  into  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investing  her  with  any  order,  and,  for  my  part,  I 
account  her  the  most  exalted  princess  in  the  world.  For 
thou  must  know,  Sancho,  if  thou  knowest  it  not  already,  that 
two  things  above  all  others  are  incentives  to  love,  which  are 
great  beauty  and  a  good  name,  and  these  two  things  are  found 
in  a  surpassing  degree  in  Dulcinea,  for  in  beauty  no  one  equals 
her,  and  in  good  name  few  can  approach  her.  And  to  con- 
clude, once  for  all,  I  make  myself  believe  that  it  is  all  as  I  say, 
without  excess  or  lack  of  aught,  and  I  paint  her  in  my  im- 
agination as  I  desire  her  to  be,  both  in  beauty  and  in  quality. 
Helen  approaches  her  not,  nor  does  Lucretia  come  near  her, 
nor  do  any  of  the  famous  women  of  times  past  —  Greek,  bar- 
barian, or  Latin ;  and  let  every  one  say  what  he  pleases,  for  if 
I  am  reprehended  for  this  by  the  ignorant  I  shall  not  be  cen- 
sured by  the  critical." 

"  I  say  that  your  worship  is  right  in  everything,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  and  that  I  am  an  ass.  But  I  know  not  why  I  call 
ass  in  my  mouth,  for  we  must  not  mention  rope  in  the  house 
of  the  hanged ;  but  give  me  the  letter  and  good-by,  for  I  am 
off." 

Don  Quixote  took  out  the  pocketbook,  and,  withdrawing 
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apart,  began  with  much  deliberation  to  write  the  letter;  and 
when  he  had  finished  it  he  called  to  Sancho,  and  said  that  he 
wished  to  read  it  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  commit  it  to 
memory,  in  case  of  his  losing  it  in  the  wood,  for  with  so  evil 
a  destiny  as  his  everything  might  be  feared.  To  which 
Sancho  replied :  "  Write  it  down,  your  worship,  two  or  three 
times  there  in  the  book,  and  give  it  to  me,  and  I  will  carry  it 
very  carefully ;  for  to  think  that  I  can  keep  it  in  my  memory 
is  nonsense,  for  I  have  such  a  bad  one  that  I  often  forget  my 
own  name.  But  for  all  that  do  you  read  it  to  me,  as  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  bound  to  be  as  good  as  print." 
"  Listen,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "for  it  runs  thus :  — 

"  ^Letter  of  Don  Quixote  to  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 

" '  Sovereign  and  Exalted  Lady  : — The  wounded  by  the 
barb  of  absence,  the  pierced  to  the  heart's  core,  O  sweetest 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  sends  thee  the  health  he  possesses  not 
If  thy  beauty  despise  me ;  if  thy  worth  be  not  to  my  gain ; 
if  thy  disdain  be  for  my  anguish,  albeit  that  I  am  long-suffer- 
ing enough  I  shall  be  able  to  sustain  myself  in  this  affliction, 
which  besides  that  it  is  violent,  is  of  very  long  duration.  My 
good  squire  Sancho  will  give  thee  ample  account,  O  fair 
ingrate,  beloved  enemy  mine,  of  the  condition  to  which  I  am 
reduced  for  sake  of  thee.  Should  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  succor 
me,  I  am  thine ;  if  not,  do  what  is  to  thy  liking ;  for  by  the 
ending  of  my  life  I  shall  have  satisfied  thy  cruelty  and  my 
passion. 

"'Thine  till  death, 

"'The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure.'" 

"By  the  soul  of  my  father,"  cried  Sancho  on  hearing 
the  letter,  "  it  is  the  loftiest  thing  I  ever  heard !  Od's  body, 
how  your  worship  says  everything  you  please  in  it!  And 
how  well  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure  fits  into  the  sig- 
nature! Verily,  say  I,  your  worship  is  the  devil  himself, 
and  there  is  nothing  you  don't  know." 

"  'Tis  necessary  to  know  everything  for  the  office  I  hold," 
answered  Don  Quixote. 
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"  Come  now,"  said  Sancho,  "  let  your  worship  put  on  that 
other  leaf  the  order  for  the  three  ass  colts,  and  sign  it  very 
plain,  that  they  may  know  your  hand  at  sight." 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  And  when  he 
had  written  it  he  read  it  out,  and  it  ran  to  this  effect :  — 

•*  My  Niece  :  —  By  this  first  of  ass  colts,  you  will  direct  three 
out  of  the  five  I  left  at  home,  and  in  your  charge,  to  be  g^ven 
to  Sancho  Panza,  my  squire;  which  said  three  ass  colts  I 
order  you  to  deliver  and  pay  for  the  like  amount  here  received 
in  tale ;  and  this  with  his  receipt  shall  be  your  acquittance. 
Dated  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  27th  of  August 
of  this  present  year." 

"  Right  it  is,"  said  Sancho ;  "  let  your  worship  sign  it." 

"  I  need  not  sign  it,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  but  only  to 
put  my  flourish  to  it,  which  is  the  same  as  my  signature, 
and  it  will  be  enough  for  three  asses,  —  nay,  even  for  three 
hundred." 

"  I  trust  to  your  worship,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  let  me  go ; 
I  will  saddle  Rozinante,  and  be  ready  to  give  me  your  bless- 
ing, for  I  intend  to  start  at  once  without  witnessing  the  mad 
pranks  which  your  worship  is  going  to  play,  for  I  will  say  I 
saw  you  perform  so  many  that  she  will  want  no  more." 

''  At  the  least  I  should  like  thee,  Sancho,  and  because  it 
is  essential,  —  I  should  like  thee,  I  say,  to  see  me  stripped, 
and  go  through  a  dozen  or  two  of  mad  things,  which  I  will 
despatch  in  less  than  half  an  hour ;  for  having  seen  them  with 
thine  own  eyes  thou  canst  safely  swear  to  the  rest  that  you 
may  like  to  add ;  and  be  assured  that  thou  wilt  not  tell  of  as 
many  as  I  mean  to  perform." 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  dear  master,  let  me  not  see  your 
worship  naked,  for  it  will  raise  in  me  much  pity,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  from  crying,  and  I  have  such  a  sore  head 
from  the  weeping  I  did  last  night  for  Dapple,  that  I  am  not 
yet  ready  for  fresh  tears ;  and,  if  it  is  your  worship's  pleasure 
that  I  should  see  some  mad  tricks,  do  them  with  your  clothes 
on,  —  short  ones,  and  such  as  are  of  most  account  More  by 
token  that  for  me  nothing  of  the  sort  is  needed ;  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  it  will  save  time  on  my  journey  back,  which 
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will  have  to  be  with  the  news  which  your  worship  desires  and 
deserves ;  and,  if  not,  let  the  lady  Dulcinea  look  to  it,  for  if 
she  does  not  answer  as  she  should  I  swear  a  solemn  oath  by 
any  one  I  may,  that  I  will  fetch  a  fair  answer  out  of  her 
stomach  with  kicks  and  thumps.  For  how  should  it  be 
suffered  that  a  knight  errant  so  famous  as  your  worship 
should  go  mad  without  why  or  wherefore,  for  a  —  let  not  my 
lady  make  me  say  the  word,  for  by  God  I  will  out  with  it,  and 
scatter  it  by  the  dozen,  aye,  though  it  should  spoil  the  market. 
I  am  rather  a  good  one  at  that ;  she  does  not  know  me  well, 
for  r  faith,  if  she  did,  she  would  be  afraid  of  me." 

"In  faith,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "it  would  seem  that 
thou  art  no  saner  than  I  am." 

"  Not  so  mad,  but  more  peppery,"  answered  Sancho.  "  But 
letting  this  be,  what  has  your  worship  to  eat  until  I  come 
back?  Will  you  take  to  the  road,  like  Cardenio,  to  rob  it 
from  the  shepherds  ? " 

"  Let  not  that  anxiety  trouble  thee,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  for  even  though  I  had  it  I  should  eat  nothing  else  than  the 
herbs  and  fruits  which  this  meadow  and  these  trees  might 
yield  me ;  for  the  nicety  of  my  business  lies  in  not  eating 
and  in  enduring  other  hardships." 

To  this  Sancho  replied :  "  Does  your  worship  know  what 
I  am  afraid  of  ?  It  is  that  on  my  return  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  hit  the  spot  where  now  I  leave  you,  seeing  it  is  so  hidden." 
"  Take  the  marks  well,  and  I  will  endeavor  not  to  stray 
from  these  confines,-'*  said  Don  Quixote;  "and  I  will  even  ob- 
serve the  precaution  of  mounting  these  highest  rocks  to  see 
if  I  may  descry  thee  when  thou  retumest  However,  the 
surer  way  will  be,  lest  I  should  go  wrong,  and  thou  lose  thy- 
self, for  thee  to  cut  down  some  branches  of  the  broom,  which 
is  plentiful  about  here,  and  strew  them  as  thou  goest  here  and 
there  until  thou  hast  come  out  into  the  open  country,  which 
shall  serve  thee  as  landmarks  and  signs  whereby  to  find 
me  on  thy  return,  in  imitation  of  the  clue  in  Theseus's 
labyrinth." 

"That  will  I  do,"  answered  Sancho  Panza;  and  cutting 
some  twigs  he  begged  his  master's  blessing,  and,  not  without 
many  tears  on  both  sides,  took  his  leave.  Mounting  Rozi- 
nante,  whom  Don  Quixote  earnestly  commended  to  his  care 
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that  he  should  look  after  him  as  after  his  own  proper  self,  he 
took  the  road  to  the  plains,  scattering  the  stalks  of  the  broom 
at  intervals  as  his  master  had  advised  him;  and  so  he  went 
on  his  way,  though  Don  Quixote  still  pressed  him  to  see  him 
perform  were  it  only  a  couple  of  his  mad  tricks.  He  had 
not  gone  a  hundred  paces,  however,  when  he  came  back  and 
said:  — 

'*  I  think  your  worship,  sir,  said  quite  right  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  swear  without  a  load  on  my  conscience  that  I 
had  seen  you  do  your  mad  tricks,  it  might  be  well  for  me  to 
see,  say,  one ;  though  one  good  big  one  I  have  seen  in  your 
worship  staying  here." 

"Did  I  not  tell  thee  so?"  said  Don  Quixote;  «*wait. 
Sancho,  and  in  the  space  of  a  credo  I  will  do  them." 

And,  stripping  himself  in  all  haste  of  his  breeches,  he  re- 
mained but  in  his  skin  and  his  shirt-tails ;  and  then  without 
more  ado  he  cut  a  couple  of  capers  in  the  air,  and  as  many 
somersaults.  Sancho  thereupon  turned  Rozinante's  rein, 
reckoning  himself  content  and  satisfied  that  he  was  able  to 
swear  that  his  master  was  mad 

And  so  we  will  leave  him  to  go  his  way  till  his  return, 
which  was  speedy. 
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Wherein  are  pursued  Ike  delicate  pranks  which^  in  his  quality  of 
lover ^  Don  Quixote  played  in  the  Sierra  Morena 

RETURNING  to  the  narrative  of  what  he  of  the  Rueful 
Figure  did  when  he  found  himself  alone,  the  history 
says  that  as  soon  as  Don  Quixote  had  ended  his 
tumblings  or  somersaults,  naked  from  below  the  middle  and 
clothed  above,  and  when  he  perceived  that  Sancho  was  gone 
without  caring  to  stop  and  see  any  more  of  his  fooleries,  he 
climbed  to  the  point  of  a  high  rock  and  there  again  set  him- 
self to  consider  what  he  had  oftentimes  considered  without 
having  ever  come  to  a  decision  upon  it,  and  it  was  whether  it 
were  better  and  more  to  the  purpose  to  imitate  Orlando  in 
his  outrageous  frenzies  or  Amadis  in  his  melancholy  fits ;  and, 
communing  with  himself,  he  said :  — 

''  If  Orlando  were  so  good  a  knight  and  so  valiant  as  all 
say,  what  marvel,  seeing  after  all  that  he  was  enchanted,  and 
none  could  kill  him  except  by  thrusting  a  farthing  pin  into 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  so  he  always  wore  shoes  with  seven 
iron  soles.  But  these  tricks  availed  him  naught  with  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio,  who,  knowing  of  them,  strangled  him  in  his 
arms  at  Roncesvalles.  Leaving  the  matter  of  his  valor  aside, 
let  us  come  to  that  of  his  loss  of  wits,  which  it  is  certain 
that  he  lost  through  the  signs  he  discovered  at  the  fountain, 
and  the  tidings  which  the  shepherd  brought  him,  how  that 
Angelica  had  kept  tryst  more  than  two  afternoons  with 
Medoro,  a  little  curly-headed  Moor  and  page  to  Agramante. 
If  he  believed  this  to  be  true,  and  that  his  lady  had  done  him 
this  wrong,  it  was  not  much  in  him  to  turn  mad ;  but  I,  how 
can  I  imitate  him  in  his  madness,  if  I  resemble  him  not  in 
the  occasion  thereof  ?  For  my  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  I  will 
dare  swear,  has  never  seen  any  Moor  in  all  the  days  of  her 
life ;  and  I  should  be  doing  her  a  manifest  injury  were  I, 
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imagining  aught  else  of  her,  to  turn  mad,  after  the  manner 
of  Orlando  the  Furious.  On  the  other  hand,  I  see  that 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  without  losing  his  wits,  and  without  perpe- 
trating any  mad  freaks,  won  as  great  a  reputation  for  a  lover 
as  the  best  of  them ;  for  what  he  did,  according  to  his  his- 
tory, was  nothing  more  than,  finding  himself  slighted  by  his 
lady  Oriana,  who  had  commanded  him  not  to  appear  in  her 
presence  until  such  was  her  pleasure,  to  retire  to  the  Pefta 
Pobre  in  company  with  a  hermit,  and  there  to  sate  himself 
with  weeping  until  Heaven  sent  him  relief  in  the  midst  of  his 
great  anguish  and  stress.  And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is,  why 
do  I  now  take  pains  to  strip  myself  wholly,  or  to  give  pain  to 
these  trees,  which  have  never  done  me  any  harm,  or  to  trouble 
the  clear  waters  of  these  streams,  which  have  to  give  me 
drink  when  I  am  thirsty  ?  Long  live  the  memory  of  Amadis, 
and  be  he  the  model,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  Don  Quixote  of  La 
Mancha,  of  whom  it  shall  be  said  what  was  said  of  that  other 
one,  that  if  he  achieved  not  great  things  he  died  in  attempt- 
ing them.  And,  if  I  be  not  rejected  nor  slighted  of  my  lady 
Dulcinea,  let  it  suffice,  as  I  have  said,  that  I  am  absent  from 
her.  Ho,  then  I  Hands  to  your  task  I  Deeds  of  Amadis, 
come  to  my  memory,  and  teach  me  how  I  may  begin  to  copy 
you !  Now,  I  know  that  the  most  of  what  he  did  was  to  pray, 
and  so  will  I  do." 

For  a  rosary  there  served  him  some  large  gallnuts  of  a 
cork-tree,  which  he  strung  together  in  tens;  and  what 
annoyed  him  much  was  not  to  find  thereabouts  another 
hermit  to  confess  him,  and  to  administer  consolation;  and 
thus  he  entertained  himself,  pacing  up  and  down  the  little 
meadow,  writing  and  graving  on  the  barks  of  the  trees  and 
on  the  fine  sand  many  verses,  all  adapted  to  his  sad  state, 
and  some  in  praise  of  Dulcinea.  Those  that  were  discovered 
entire,  and  could  be  deciphered  after  he  was  found,  were 
none  other  than  these  which  follow:  — 

^  Trees,  plants,  and  bushes  all 

About  this  spot  a-growing. 
So  big,  so  green,  so  tall, 

So  plentifully  blowing, 
Give  ear  unto  my  fall. 

My  grief  disturb  you  not, 
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Though  you  did  neV  see  a 
Man  more  luckless  or  a  lot 
More  doleful  than  of  Don  Quixote, 

Who^s  weeping  for  his  Dulcinea 
Del  Toboso. 

"  If  s  here,  the  very  place 

True  lover  for  to  hide  in. 
When  flying  from  his  lady^s  face ; 

Though  why  he^s  here  abiding, 
Or  how,  he  cannot  guess. 

lx>ve  keeps  him  ever  on  the  trot, 
For  of  wicked  sort  is  he,  ah ! 

Enough  to  fill  the  biggest  pot 

Are  the  tears  of  doleful  Don  Quixote 
A-weeping  for  his  Dulcinea 

Del  Toboso. 

^  Upon  adventures  bound  he 

In  the  mountains  would  be  roaming; 

With  crag  and  brake  around,  he 
Cursed  himself  for  coming, 

For  misadventures  found  he. 
Love  laid  his  whip  upon  him  hot, 

No  soft  or  gentle  thong  had  he,  ah! 
And  touched  him  on  the  tender^st  spot. 
So  fall  the  tears  from  Don  Quixote, 

A-weeping  for  his  Dulcinea 

Del  Toboso." 

The  addition  of  Del  Toboso  to  the  name  of  Dulcinea  was 
the  cause  of  no  little  laughter  in  those  who  found  the  verses 
here  recited,  because  they  guessed  that  Don  Quixote  must 
have  imagined  that  if,  in  naming  Dulcinea  he  did  not  also 
mention  £1  Toboso,  the  stanza  would  not  be  understood; 
and  such  was  the  truth,  as  he  afterwards  confessed.  Many 
others  he  wrote,  but,  as  has  been  said,  none  but  these  three 
stanzas  could  be  deciphered,  or  were  found  complete.  In  this, 
and  in  sighing,  and  in  calling  upon  the  fauns  and  satyrs  of 
those  woods,  upon  the  nymphs  of  the  streams,  upon  the 
damp  and  doleful  echo,  to  respond,  console,  and  listen,  he 
occupied  himself,  and  in  the  search  of  herbs  on  which  to 
sustain  himself  until  Sancho  should  return,  who,  had  he 
tarried  three  weeks,  as  he  did  three  days,  would  have  found 
the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure  so  disfigured  as  not  to  be 
known  by  the  mother  who  bore  him. 
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But  now  it  will  be  well  to  leave  him,  wrapt  in  his  sighs 
and  his  verses,  to  relate  what  happened  to  Sancho  Panza  m 
his  enterprise.  On  coming  out  into  the  highroad  he  made 
for  that  which  led  to  El  Toboso,  arriving  the  next  day  at 
the  inn  where  had  happened  to  him  the  misadventure  of  the 
blanket.  Scarcely  had  he  espied  it  when  he  felt  himself 
flying  once  more  through  the  air,  and  had  no  wish  to  enter 
therein,  although  it  was  the  hour  when  he  might  and  should 
have  done  so,  being  that  of  dinner,  and  he  was  longing  to 
taste  something  hot,  it  being  now  a  good  many  days  of  all 
cold  fare  with  him.  This  yearning  made  him  draw  near  to 
the  inn,  still  doubtful  whether  he  should  enter  or  not  At 
this  moment  there  came  out  of  the  inn  two  persons,  who 
presently  perceived  him,  and  said  one  to  the  other:  "Tell 
me,  sir  licentiate,  is  not  he  on  the  horse  Sancho  Panza,  who, 
our  adventurer's  housekeeper  told  us,  had  sallied  out  with  her 
master  as  squire  ? " 

"Yes,  it  is  he,"  replied  the  licentiate,  "and  that  is  our  Don 
Quixote's  horse." 

They  could  not  but  know  him  well,  seeing  they  were  the 
priest  and  the  barber  of  his  own  village,  who  had  made  the 
inquisition  and  general  auto  da  ii  of  the  books.  Having  recog- 
nized Sancho  Panza  and  Rozinante,  the  two  went  up  to  him, 
being  desirous  of  learning  about  Don  Quixote ;  and  the  priest, 
calling  him  by  his  name,  said:  "  Friend  Sancho  Panza,  where 
have  you  left  your  master  ?  " 

Sancho  Panza  knew  them  at  once,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  conceal  from  them  the  place  and  the  condition  wherein 
his  master  then  was ;  and  so  he  replied  that  his  master  was 
occupied  in  a  certain  place  and  in  a  certain  affair  which  was 
to  him  of  much  importance,  which  he  was  not  able  to  reveal 
for  all  the  eyes  in  his  head. 

"  No,  no,  Sancho  Panza,"  said  the  barber ;  "  if  you  do  not 
tell  us  where  he  is,  we  shall  believe,  as  we  already  do  believe, 
that  you  have  murdered  and  robbed  him,  since  you  come  atop 
of  his  horse.  Verily,  you  must  bring  us  to  the  owner  of  the 
nag,  or  it  shall  be  the  worse  for  you." 

"  There's  no  cause  to  use  threats  with  me,  for  I  am  not  a 
man  to  rob  or  to  murder  anybody,"  said  Sancho.  "Let  every 
one's  own  fate  murder  him,  or  the  God  who  made  him.    My 
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master  stays  doing  of  penance  in  the  heart  of  these  mountains, 
much  to  his  satisfaction/' 

And  then  he  told  them  right  off,  without  stopping,  of  the 
state  in  which  he  had  left  his  master,  the  adventures  which 
had  befallen  him,  and  how  he  was  carrying  the  letter  to  the 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
Corchuelo,  with  whom  the  knight  was  in  love  down  to  the 
liver. 

They  were  both  struck  with  astonishment  at  Sancho  Panza's 
story,  and,  though  they  knew  already  of  Don  Quixote's  mad- 
ness and  the  nature  thereof,  they  marveled  anew  as  often  as 
they  heard  of  it.  They  asked  Sancho  Panza  to  show  them 
the  letter  which  he  was  bearing  to  the  lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso.  He  told  them  that  it  was  written  in  a  note-book, 
and  that  it  was  his  master's  order  that  he  was  to  have  it 
copied  out  in  paper  at  the  first  village  he  came  to;  upon 
which  the  priest  asked  that  he  might  see  it,  for  he  would 
copy  it  out  himself  in  a  fair  hand.  Sancho  Panza  put  his 
hand  into  his  bosom,  but  found  it  not ;  nor  could  he  have 
found  it  if  he  had  searched  till  this  day,  for  it  had  remained 
with  Don  Quixote,  and  had  not  been  given  to  him,  nor  had 
he  remembered  to  ask  for  it.  When  Sancho  perceived  that 
the  book  was  not  to  be  found,  his  face  grew  as  pale  as  death, 
and,  again  feeling  all  over  his  body  very  eagerly,  he  became 
convinced  that  he  had  it  not ;  and,  without  more  ado,  he  laid 
hold  of  his  beard  with  both  hands  and  plucked  half  of  it  out, 
and  in  a  trice  gave  himself  half-a-dozen  blows,  without  stop- 
ping, in  the  face  and  on  the  nose,  so  that  he  bathed  them  all 
in  blood.  Seeing  this,  the  priest  and  the  barber  inquired  of 
him  what  was  the  matter  that  he  treated  himself  so  roughly. 

"What  should  be  the  matter,"  answered  Sancho,  "but  that 
I  have  let  slip  through  my  fingers,  in  a  moment,  three  ass  colts, 
each  like  a  castle  ? " 

"  How  is  that  ? "  asked  the  barber. 

"  I  have  lost  the  note-book,"  replied  Sancho,  "  which  had 
in  it  the  letter  for  Dulcinea,  and  a  bill  signed  by  my  master 
in  which  he  ordered  his  niece  to  give  me  three  ass  foals  out 
of  the  four  or  five  he  has  at  home."  And  with  that  he  related 
to  them  the  loss  of  Dapple. 

The  priest  consoled  him,  saying  that  when  he  found  his 
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master  he  would  make  him  renew  the  order  and  draw  the 
bill  of  exchange,  according  to  use  and  custom ;  for  such  as 
were  drawn  in  note-books  were  never  accepted  or  honored. 
With  this  Sancho  was  comforted,  saying  that,  since  it  was  so, 
the  loss  of  Dulcinea's  letter  gave  him  little  concern,  for  he 
knew  it  almost  by  heart,  so  that  they  might  take  it  down 
when  and  where  they  pleased. 

"  Repeat  it  then,  Sancho,"  said  the  barber,  "  and  then  we 
will  write  it  down." 

Sancho  Fanza  stopped  to  scratch  his  head  to  fetch  the  letter 
to  his  memory,  standing  now  upon  one  leg  and  now  upon  the 
other.  Sometimes  he  stared  at  the  ground,  and  again  at  the 
sky.  After  having  gnawed  off  half  the  top  of  a  finger,  keep* 
ing  in  suspense  those  who  were  waiting  for  him  to  speak,  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  very  long  pause :  "  By  my  soul,  master 
licentiate,  may  the  devil  take  all  I  remember  of  the  letter, 
although  at  the  beginning  it  said,  'Sublime  and  Scrubby 
Lady.' " 

"  It  would  not  say  •  scrubby,'  but  '  superhuman '  or  *  sover- 
eign *  lady,"  quoth  the  barber. 

"That's  it,"  cried  Sancho;  "then,  if  I  don't  mistake  me,  it 
went  on  '  the  wounded  and  sleepless  and  the  pierced  kisses 
your  hands,  ungrateful  and  thankless  fair ' ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  he  said  about  health  and  sickness  that  he  sent,  and  thus 
he  went  scrambling  on  till  he  ended  in  'Yours  till  death, 
the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure.' " 

The  pair  were  not  a  little  diverted  at  Sancho  Panza's  excel- 
lent memory,  and  praised  it  greatly,  desiring  him  to  repeat 
the  letter  twice  over  that  they  also  might  have  it  by  heart,  to 
write  it  down  in  due  time.  Three  times  did  Sancho  repeat 
it,  and  as  many  times  did  he  repeat  three  thousand  other 
extravagances.  After  this  he  told  them  of  other  things  about 
his  master ;  but  never  a  word  did  he  say  of  the  blanket-tossing 
which  had  happened  to  him  at  the  inn,  into  which  he  refused 
to  enter.  He  told  them  also  how  that  his  master,  upon  his 
bringing  back  a  favorable  despatch  from  the  lady  Dulcinea, 
was  to  set  about  the  purpose  of  being  made  an  emperor,  or 
at  least  a  monarch,  for  so  it  had  been  arranged  between  them 
two ;  and  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  for  him  to  become  one,  con- 
sidering the  valor  of  his  person  and  the  strength  of  his  arm. 
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And  upon  this  happening  that  he  himself  should  be  married, 
for  by  that  time  he  would  be  a  widower,  no  less,  and  should 
take  to  wife  one  of  the  empress's  damsels,  heiress  to  a  rich 
and  large  estate  on  the  mainland,  and  none  of  your  isles  or 
wiles,  for  these  he  did  not  covet  Sancho  said  all  this  with 
so  much  gravity,  wiping  his  nose  from  time  to  time,  and  in  a 
manner  so  crazy,  that  the  two  were  amazed  anew,  thinking 
how  violent  must  be  Don  Quixote's  malady,  since  it  had  car- 
ried away  that  poor  fellow's  wits.  They  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  dispelling  his  illusion,  it  seeming  to  them  that, 
since  it  did  not  hurt  his  conscience  at  all,  it  was  better  to 
leave  him  in  it,  and  that  it  would  be  the  more  diverting  to 
listen  to  his  fooleries.  They  therefore  told  him  that  he  should 
pray  God  for  his  master's  health,  since  it  was  a  very  possible 
and  feasible  thing  for  him  to  become  an  emperor  in  process 
of  time,  as  he  had  said,  or,  at  the  least,  archbishop,  or  some 
other  equivalent  digfnitary.     To  which  Sancho  replied :  — 

**  Sirs,  if  fortune  should  compass  matters  so  that  my  master 
take  it  into  his  head  not  to  be  emperor  but  to  be  archbishop, 
I  would  like  to  know  now  what  archbishops  errant  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  to  their  squires."  • 

"They  are  accustomed,"  answered  the  priest,  "to  give 
some  benefice  or  cure  or  some  sextonship,  which  brings  them 
in  a  good  fixed  rent,  besides  the  altar-gifts,  which  usually 
amount  to  as  much  more." 

"For  this  it  will  be  necessary,"  said  Sancho,  "that  the 
squire  should  be  unmarried,  and  should  know  how  to  assist 
at  mass  at  least ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  woe  is  me !  for  I  am  mar- 
ried, and  don't  know  the  first  letter  of  the  ABC.  What  will 
become  of  me  if  my  master  should  take  a  fancy  to  be  arch- 
bishop and  not  emperor,  as  is  the  use  and  custom  of  knights 
errant?" 

"Trouble  not  yourself,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  barber; 
**  we  will  entreat  and  advise  your  master,  and  will  even  put  it 
to  him,  as  a  point  of  conscience,  that  he  should  be  emperor 
and  not  archbishop ;  and  he  could  be  that  the  easier  by  reason 
that  he  is  more  valiant  than  studious." 

"  So  it  has  appeared  to  me,"  responded  Sancho,  "  although 
I  can  say  that  he  is  clever  enough  for  everything.  What,  for 
my  part,  I  think  of  doing  is  to  pray  to  Our  Lord  to  send  him 
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where  he  can  best  serve  himself  and  bestow  on  me  the  most 
favors." 

"  You  speak  like  a  wise  man,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  wBl 
behave  like  a  good  Christian ;  but  what  we  have  to  do  at 
present  is  to  contrive  how  to  release  your  master  from  that 
vain  penance  which  you  tell  us  he  is  performing ;  and  in  order 
to  consider  the  manner  of  doing  it  and  to  eat,  for  it  is  now  the 
hour,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  go  into  this  inn." 

Sancho  answered  that  they  might  go  in,  but  for  himself  he 
would  wait  there  outside,  and  tell  them  afterwards  the  reason 
why  he  did  not  enter,  and  why  it  was  not  agreeable  to  him  to 
do  so ;  but  he  besought  them  to  bring  him  out  something  to  ! 
eat,  which  should  be  something  hot,  and  also  some  barley  for 
Rozinante.  They  left  him  and  went  within,  and  in  a  little 
while  the  barber  brought  him  out  some  victuals.  Afterwards, 
the  two  having  well  deliberated  between  them  the  course  i 
which  they  should  take  to  accomplish  what  they  desired,  ! 
there  occurred  to  the  priest  an  idea  well  fitted  to  Don  Quix-  j 
ote's  humor,  and  also  to  effect  what  they  intended.  And  he 
told  the  barber  that  what  he  had  thought  of  was  to  dress  him- 
self in  the  habit  of  a  damsel,  the  other  assuming  as  best  he 
could  the  part  of  the  squire,  and  in  this  guise  they  could  go  | 
to  where  Don  Quixote  was,  he  feigning  to  be  an  afflicted  and 
distressed  maiden,  to  beseech  of  him  a  boon,  which  he  as  a 
valiant  knight  errant  could  not  refuse  to  grant ;  and  that  the 
boon  which  he  thought  of  asking  was  to  accompany  her  to 
wherever  she  might  want  to  take  him,  to  redress  an  injury 
which  a  wicked  knight  had  done  her,  entreating  him  at  the 
same  time  that  he  should  not  require  her  to  remove  her  mask, 
nor  demand  anything  of  her  condition,  until  he  had  righted 
her  upon  that  wicked  knight  The  priest  made  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Don  Quixote  would  agree  to  all  they  asked  of 
him  on  these  terms,  and  in  this  manner  they  might  get  him 
away  from  that  place  and  remove  him  to  his  village,  where 
they  would  try  to  find  some  cure  for  his  strange  madness. 
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Of  how  the  priest  and  the  bather  carried  out  their  design^  with  other 
things  worthy  of  mention  in  this  great  history 

THE  priest's  design  seemed  to  the  barber  not  ill  — 
rather  so  well,  that  they  set  about  its  execution  at 
once.  They  borrowed  of  the  innkeeper's  wife  a  gown 
and  a  head-dress,  leaving  in  pawn  a  new  cassock  of  the 
priest's.  The  barber  fashioned  a  great  beard  out  of  a  red  or 
grayish  ox's  tail,  in  which  the  innkeeper  was  used  to  hang 
his  comb.  The  landlady  asked  them  what  they  wanted  these 
things  for.  The  priest  told  her,  in  a  few  words,  of  Don 
Quixote's  madness,  and  how  that  this  disguise  was  necessary 
to  bring  him  away  out  of  the  mountains  where  he  then  was. 
The  innkeeper  and  his  wife  at  once  divined  that  this  madman 
was  their  guest,  he  of  the  balsam,  the  master  of  the  blanket- 
tossed  squire ;  and  they  told  the  priest  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  them,  not  concealing  that  about  which  Sancho  had 
been  so  silent.  Finally,  the  landlady  dressed  up  the  priest 
in  a  style  which  could  not  be  bettered.  She  put  on  him  a 
stuff  gown  covered  with  bands  of  black  velvet,  each  of  a 
hand's  breadth,  all  slashed;  and  a  bodice  of  green  velvet, 
trimmed  with  edges  of  white  satin,  which,  with  the  gown, 
must  have  been  made  in  the  days  of  King  Wamba.  The 
priest  would  not  consent  to  have  his  head  dressed  like  a 
woman's,  but  put  on  a  small  cap  of  quilted  linen  which  he 
carried  for  sleeping  in  at  night ;  and  bound  round  his  fore- 
head a  garter  of  black  taffeta,  and  with  another  garter  made 
himself  a  mask  which  well  covered  his  beard  and  face.  He 
then  donned  his  broad  hat,  which  was  so  large  that  it  would 
serve  him  for  an  umbrella,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  his 
cloak,  he  seated  himself  like  a  woman  on  his  mule,  while  the 
barber  mounted  his,  with  a  beard  reaching  down  to  his  girdle, 
party-colored  red  and  white,  being  made,  as  we  have  said,  out 
of  the  tail  of  a  pied  ox. 
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They  took  leave  of  all,  including  the  good  Maritomes,  who, 
sinner  as  she  was,  promised  to  tell  a  rosary  that  God  might 
give  them  a  good  issue  out  of  the  arduous  and  Christian  busi- 
ness they  had  undertaken.  But  hardly  had  they  left  the  inn, 
when  the  thought  struck  the  priest  that  he  was  doing  wrong 
in  dressing  himself  up  like  that,  for  it  was  a  thing  indecent 
in  a  churchman  to  appear  in  such  a  garb,  however  great  his 
concern  in  the  business.  Telling  the  barber  of  his  scruples, 
he  begged  him  to  change  dresses,  since  it  was  more  fitting 
that  he  should  be  the  distressed  damsel,  and  for  himself  to 
play  the  squire,  and  thus  his  dignity  would  be  less  profaned ; 
otherwise  he  was  resolved  to  go  no  farther  with  the  matter, 
though  the  devil  should  take  Don  Quixote.  Just  then  Sancho 
came  up,  who,  beholding  the  two  in  that  guise,  could  not 
contain  his  laughter.  Eventually  the  barber  agreed  to  all 
that  the  priest  wished,  and,  changing  their  plan,  the  priest 
began  to  instruct  the  other  how  to  play  his  part,  and  what  to 
say  to  Don  Quixote  to  induce  and  compel  him  to  come  with 
them,  and  quit  his  haunt  in  that  spot  which  he  had  selected 
for  his  idle  penance.  The  barber  declared  that  he  would 
carry  out  his  part  with  propriety,  without  any  lesson.  He 
would  not  dress  himself  imtil  they  came  near  to  where  Don 
Quixote  was,  and  therefore  he  folded  up  the  garments,  and 
the  priest  put  away  his  beard,  and  they  pursued  their  journey 
with  Sancho  for  their  guide,  who,  as  they  went  along,  related 
to  them  what  had  happened  with  the  madman  who  was  found 
in  the  mountains,  concealing,  however,  the  discovery  of  the 
valise  and  what  was  in  it ;  for,  simple  as  he  was,  the  lad  was 
a  little  avaricious. 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  Sancho  had 
strewn  the  twigs  as  marks  by  which  to  find  the  place  where 
he  had  left  his  master,  and,  recognizing  it,  he  said  to  them 
that  this  was  the  entrance,  and  that  they  had  better  dress 
themselves,  if  that  was  necessary  to  his  master's  deliverance ; 
for  they  had  already  told  him  that  their  going  in  that  guise, 
and  attiring  themselves  in  that  fashion,  were  all-important 
for  the  rescue  of  his  master  from  that  miserable  life  which  he 
had  chosen,  and  they  had  charged  him  strictly  not  to  tell 
Don  Quixote  who  they  were  or  that  he  knew  them ;  and  if 
the  knight  should  inquire,  as  he  was  sure  to  do,  if  the  letter 
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had  been  delivered  to  Dulcinea,  Sancho  should  say  it  had, 
and  that  not  being  able  to  read  she  had  answered  him  by 
word  of  mouth,  saying  that  she  commanded  him,  on  pain  of 
her  displeasure,  to  come  to  see  her  on  the  instant ;  and  that 
this  was  a  thing  to  him  (Sancho)  of  much  importance,  for 
by  these  means,  and  with  what  they  intended  to  say  to  Don 
Quixote,  they  felt  sure  they  could  bring  him  back  to  a  better 
life,  and  so  contrive  with  him  as  that  he  should  be  soon  put 
on  the  road  to  be  an  emperor  or  monarch,  for  in  regard  to 
his  becoming  an  archbishop  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  To 
all  this  Sancho  listened  and  got  it  well  by  heart,  and  he 
thanked  them  much  for  their  intention  of  counseling  his 
master  to  become  emperor  and  not  archbishop,  for  he  was 
persuaded,  on  his  part,  that  in  the  matter  of  bestowing  favors 
on  their  squires  emperors  could  do  more  than  archbishops 
errant  He  said  also  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  go 
in  advance  and  find  him,  and  deliver  his  lady's  answer,  for  it 
might  be  that  this  alone  would  suffice  to  draw  him  from  that 
spot,  without  putting  them  to  so  much  trouble.  Sancho  Panza's 
idea  they  thought  a  good  one,  and  so  they  decided  to  wait  until 
he  came  back  with  intelligence  of  having  found  his  master. 

Sancho  struck  into  the  mountain  gorges,  leaving  the  other 
two  behind  in  one  through  which  there  ran  a  gentle  rivulet, 
to  which  some  neighboring  rocks  and  trees  lent  a  cool  and 
pleasant  shade.  The  day  they  arrived  there  was  one  of  the 
hot  days  of  August,  when  in  those  parts  the  heat  is  wont  to 
be  very  great ;  the  hour  was  three  in  the  afternoon,  all  which 
made  the  spot  more  grateful,  inviting  them  to  wait  there  for 
Sancho's  return,  which  they  did.  The  two  were  reposing  in 
the  shade  at  their  ease,  when  a  voice  reached  their  ears 
which,  though  unaccompanied  by  any  instrument,  sounded 
sweet  and  musical,  at  which  they  were  not  a  little  surprised, 
for  this  seemed  to  them  no  place  where  to  look  for  so  good 
a  singer ;  for,  though  they  are  wont  to  say  that  in  the  woods 
and  fields  are  found  shepherds  with  rare  voices,  these  are 
rather  poets*  flights  than  plain  truths ;  and  greater  was  their 
surprise  when  they  became  aware  that  what  they  heard  sung 
were  verses  not  of  rustic  herdsmen  but  of  polished  gentle- 
folk; and  the  truth  of  this  was  proved  by  the  lines  which 
they  heard,  which  were  these :  — 
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^  What  turns  my  happiness  to  pain  ? 

Disdain. 
What  greater  makes  my  woe  to  be  ? 

jealousy. 
What  puts  to  proof  my  patience  ? 

Absence. 
In  such  a  case  no  ease  I  see. 
Nor  for  my  grief  a  remedy, 
Since  hope  itself  doth  murder  me. 
Absence,  disdain,  and  jealousy. 

*^  What  me  to  this  complaint  doth  move  ? 

Love. 
Who  doth  my  happiness  abate  ? 

Fate. 
Who  to  my  wretchedness  consents  ? 

Providence. 
In  such  a  case  my  soul  must  wait 
For  death  in  her  unlucky  plight. 
Since  for  her  overthrow  unite 
Love,  Providence,  and  Fate. 

^  Who  better  hope  can  me  bequeath  ? 

Death. 
What  gives  to  love  a  freer  range  ? 

Change. 
What  may  relieve  it  of  its  sadness  ? 

Madness. 
In  such  a  case  Hwere  waste  of  breath, 
To  seek  my  trouble  to  remove ; 
When  none  are  remedies  of  Love, 
But  Madness,  Change,  and  Death.** 

The  hour,  the  season,  the  solitude,  the  voice,  and  the  skill 
of  the  singer  caused  wonder  and  delight  in  the  two  listeners, 
who  remained  still,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  more.  But,  the 
silence  continuing  for  some  time,  they  resolved  to  go  in 
search  of  the  musician  who  sang  with  so  fine  a  voice.  As 
they  were  about  to  do  so  they  were  arrested  by  the  same 
voice,  which  touched  their  ears  anew,  singing  this  sonnet:  — 

**  O  sacred  Friendship,  that  with  nimble  wing. 
Thy  phantom  leaving  on  this  earth  below, 
Up  to  the  Empyrean  didst  mount  and  go, 

To  hold  with  blessed  souls  glad  communing ; 

There  thy  fair  fiice  for  mortals*  cozening. 
Wrapt  in  a  veil  to  us  thou  oft  dost  show. 
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Through  which  the  fervor  of  good  £uth  doth  glow ; 
Alack!  to  end  in  scathe  and  sorrowing. 
Come  down,  O  Friendship,  from  the  skies,  nor  let 

Thy  livery  be  worn  by  foul  deceit, 

Sincere  belief  and  honesty  to  cheat, 
For,  if  thou  quittest  not  thy  heavenly  seat. 

Once  more  shall  chaos  dark  enfold  the  world. 

And  all  to  primal  anarchy  be  hurled.** 

The  song  was  ended  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  two  once 
more  waited  attentively  to  hear  if  he  should  sing  again  ;  but, 
finding  the  music  changed  into  sobs  and  heartrending  moans, 
they  agreed  to  go  and  find  out  who  that  unhappy  one  was, 
so  exquisite  of  voice  and  so  dolorous  of  heart.  They  had  not 
gone  far  when,  in  turning  the  comer  of  a  rock,  they  saw  a 
man  of  the  same  figure  and  aspect  that  Sancho  Panza  had 
described,  when  he  told  them  the  story  of  Cardenio.  He,  when 
he  perceived  them,  showed  no  surprise,  but  stood  still  with 
his  head  bowed  down  on  his  bosom,  like  one  in  deep  thought, 
not  lifting  his  eyes  to  look  at  them  more  than  once  on  their 
sudden  appearance.  The  priest,  who  was  a  well-spoken  man, 
—  knowing  already  of  his  misfortunes,  since  he  had  recog- 
nized him  by  the  tokens  given  by  Sancho,  —  went  up  to  him, 
and,  in  brief  but  well-chosen  phrases,  besought  and  pressed 
him  to  quit  that  wretched  life,  lest  he  should  lose  it  there, 
which  of  all  his  miseries  would  be  the  greatest.  Cardenio,  at 
this  time,  was  in  his  right  mind,  free  from  the  mad  fit  which 
often  drove  him  out  of  himself,  and,  seeing  the  two  in  an 
attire  so  unusual  among  those  who  frequented  those  soli- 
tudes, he  could  not  help  being  surprised,  and  the  more  when 
he  heard  them  speak  of  his  affair  as  of  a  thing  well  known, 
for  the  words  the  priest  spoke  gave  him  to  understand  as 
much ;  and  so  he  replied  to  them  in  this  manner :  — 

"  Whoever  you  be,  gentlemen,  I  see  clearly  that  Heaven, 
which  cares  to  succor  the  good  and  ofttimes  even  the 
wicked,  sends  to  me,  unworthy  that  I  am,  in  these  spots  so 
desolate  and  remote  from  the  common  haunt  of  human  kind, 
some  persons  who,  setting  before  my  eyes  with  various  and 
lively  arguments  how  irrational  is  the  life  I  lead,  have  de- 
signed to  draw  me  away  from  this  to  a  better  place.  But  as 
they  know  not  what  I  know,  that  in  flying  from  this  evil  I 
must  fall  into  one  greater,  they  must  set  me  down  as  a  man 
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of  weak  intelligence  and  even  for  what  is  worse,  —  for  one 
devoid  of  reason.  And  it  would  be  no  marvel  were  it  so,  for 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  force  of  the  thought  of  my  misery 
is  so  intense  and  is  so  potent  for  my  destruction,  that,  with- 
out my  being  able  to  resist  it,  I  am  being  turned  into  a  stone, 
void  of  all  knowledge  and  sense ;  and  I  come  to  know  this  to 
be  true  when  they  tell  me  and  show  me  tokens  of  things 
which  I  have  done  when  that  terrible  fit  overmasters  me ; 
and  I  can  do  no  more  than  idly  bewail  and  uselessly  curse 
my  destiny,  giving  in  excuse  of  my  madness  the  story  of  its 
cause  to  as  many  as  are  willing  to  hear  it ;  for  men  of  sense, 
when  they  learn  the  cause,  will  not  marvel  at  the  effects, 
and,  if  they  should  give  me  no  relief,  at  least  they  will  impute 
to  me  no  blame,  their  anger  at  my  outrageous  conduct  being 
changed  to  pity  for  my  misfortunes.  If  it  be,  gentlemen, 
that  you  are  come  with  the  same  intention  with  which  others 
have  come,  before  you  proceed  farther  with  your  wise  admo- 
nitions, I  entreat  you  to  listen  to  the  story,  which  you  know 
not,  of  my  misfortunes,  for  perhaps  when  you  have  heard  it 
you  will  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  which  you  are  taking 
in  offering  consolation  for  a  grief  which  admits  of  no  solace." 
The  two,  who  desired  nothing  else  than  to  learn  from  his 
own  lips  the  cause  of  his  woe,  prayed  him  to  recount  it, 
undertaking  to  do  nothing  but  what  he  desired  for  his  relief 
or  consolation.  Upon  this  the  unhappy  gentleman  began  his 
piteous  story,  almost  in  the  same  words  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  told  it  to  Don  Quixote  and  to  the  goat- 
herds a  few  days  before,  when,  by  reason  of  Master  Elisabad 
and  Don  Quixote's  punctiliousness  in  defending  the  dignity 
of  knight-errantry,  the  tale  was  left  unfinished,  as  this  his- 
tory has  recorded ;  but  now  fortune  pleased  that  his  mad  fit 
should  pass,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  relating  it  to 
the  end.  And  so,  coming  to  the  passage  of  the  letter  which 
Don  Fernando  found  in  the  book  of  "Amadis  of  Gaul,"  Car- 
denio  said  that  he  remembered  it  well,  and  that  it  was  in 
these  words:  — 

"  *  Lucinda  to  Cardenio 

"  *  Every  day  I  discover  in  you  qualities  which  oblige  and 
compel  me  more  and  more  to  esteem  you ;  and  therefore  if 
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you  desire  that  I  should  acquit  me  of  this  debt  without  a 
distraint  on  my  honor,  you  can  easily  do  so.  I  have  a  father 
who  knows  you  and  who  loves  me  well ;  who,  without  forcing 
my  inclination,  will  satisfy  what  you  may  reasonably  demand, 
if  you  esteem  me  as  you  say  and  as  I  believe  you  do.' 

**  By  this  letter  I  was  moved  to  ask  Lucinda  for  wife,  as 
I  have  already  related,  and  this  letter  it  was  through  which 
Lucinda  came  to  be  regarded,  in  Don  Femando's  opinion, 
as  one  of  the  cleverest  and  discreetest  women  of  her  day; 
and  this  letter  also  it  was  which  kindled  in  him  the  desire 
to  ruin  me  before  mine  could  be  accomplished.  I  told  Don 
Fernando  how  the  matter  stood  with  Lucinda's  father,  namely, 
that  he  expected  mme  to  demand  her  of  him,  which  I  dared 
not  mention  to  my  father,  fearful  lest  he  should  refuse  his 
consent,  —  not  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  condition,  the 
goodness,  the  worth,  and  the  beauty  of  Lucinda,  and  that  she 
had  qualities  such  as  might  ennoble  any  family  of  Spain,  — 
but  because  I  had  become  aware  from  him  that  he  wished 
me  not  to  marry  so  soon,  before  seeing  what  the  Duke  Ri- 
cardo  might  do  for  me.  I  told  him,  in  short,  that  I  could 
not  venture  to  speak  to  my  father  about  it,  as  much  because 
of  that  obstacle  as  of  several  others  which  made  a  coward 
of  me,  without  knowing  what  they  were,  except  that  it 
seemed  to  me  impossible  that  my  desires  could  ever  be  ful- 
filled. To  all  this  Don  Fernando  made  answer  that  he 
would  take  it  upon  himself  to  speak  to  my  father,  and  in- 
duce him  to  speak  to  Lucinda's.  O  greedy  Marius!  O 
cruel  Catiline !  O  wicked  Sulla !  O  perfidious  Galalon ! 
O  traitorous  Bellido !  O  revengeful  Julian !  O  covetous 
Judas!  Traitor,  cruel,  revengeful,  and  perfidious!  What 
disloyalty  had  this  wretch  done  thee,  he  who  so  frankly 
revealed  to  thee  the  secrets  and  the  joys  of  his  heart.? 
What  wrong  did  I  commit.?  What  words  did  I  utter,  or 
what  counsels  give  thee,  which  were  not  all  aimed  at  the 
advancement  of  thine  honor  and  thine  interest  ?  But  where- 
fore do  I  complain,  unhappy  me!  since  it  is  certain  that 
when  the  train  of  the  stars  brings  disasters,  descending 
from  on  high  in  fury  and  in  violence,  no  earthly  force  can 
stop  or  human  skill  avert  them  7    Who  could  imagine  that 
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Don  Fernando,  a  noble  gentleman  of  discernment,  under  an 
obligation  to  me  for  favors  —  well  able  to  attain  whatever 
his  amorous  fancy  might  covet,  in  any  direction,  —  should 
bum  to  take  from  me,  as  I  may  say,  my  single  ewe  lamb 
which  was  not  yet  mine  ? 

"But,  leaving  these  reflections  as  idle  and  profitless,  let 
us  resume  once  more  the  broken  thread  of  my  hapless  story. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  Don  Fernando,  thinking  my  presence  to 
be  a  hindrance  to  the  execution  of  his  false  and  wicked  design, 
resolved  to  send  me  to  his  elder  brother  on  the  pretense  of 
borrowing  from  him  some  money  to  pay  for  six  horses  which, 
—  purposely  and  solely  to  the  end  that  I  might  be  got  out  of 
the  way  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  carry  out  his  accursed 
intent,  —  he  bought  on  the  very  day  he  professed  to  speak  to 
my  father.  Could  I  foresee  this  treachery  ?  Could  it  enter 
into  my  thoughts  to  imagine  it  ?  Surely  not ;  rather  with  the 
greatest  good-will  did  I  offer  to  set  out  forthwith,  glad  of  the 
fine  purchase  he  had  made.  That  night  I  spoke  with  Lucinda, 
and  told  her  what  had  been  arranged  between  me  and  Don 
Fernando,  bidding  her  have  firm  hope  that  our  good  and 
righteous  desires  would  be  fulfilled.  She,  as  unsuspicious  as 
myself  of  Don  Femando's  treason,  bade  me  return  with  all 
speed,  for  she  believed  that  the  crowning  of  our  affections 
would  be  deferred  no  longer  than  my  father  should  delay 
speaking  to  hers.  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  but,  as  soon 
as  she  said  this,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  a  knot  rose  in 
her  throat,  which  hindered  her  from  uttering  a  word  of  the 
many  which  methought  she  strove  to  speak.  I  was  struck 
with  surprise  at  this  new  emotion,  till  then  never  seen  in  her, 
for,  as  often  as  my  good  fortune  and  my  address  had  permitted 
me  to  converse  with  her,  we  spoke  ever  with  all  joy  and  glad- 
ness, without  the  mingling  of  tears,  sighs,  jealousies,  suspi- 
cions, or  fears  in  our  mutual  talk.  On  my  part,  I  was  all  for 
extolling  my  happiness  for  Heaven  having  given  me  her  for 
my  mistress.  I  would  magnify  her  beauty  and  admire  her 
worth  and  understanding.  She  would  repay  me  in  double 
measure,  commending  in  me  what  to  her  as  a  lover  was 
worthy  of  commendation.  And  then  we  would  amuse  each 
other  with  a  hundred  thousand  trifles,  —  with  things  that 
had  happened  to  our  neighbors  and  acquaintances ;  and  the 
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Utmost  to  which  my  presumption  extended  was  to  take,  almost 
by  force,  one  of  her  lovely  white  hands  and  carry  it  to  my 
lips  as  well  as  I  might  for  the  narrowness  of  the  low  grating 
which  separated  us.  But,  on  the  night  which  preceded  the 
sad  day  of  my  leaving,  she  wept,  she  moaned,  she  sighed,  and 
fled,  leaving  me  filled  with  confusion  and  alarm,  frightened  at 
having  witnessed  these  unwonted  and  melancholy  signs  of 
grief  and  tenderness  in  Lucinda.  Not  to  spoil  my  hopes,  I 
attributed  all  to  the  force  of  the  love  she  bore  me  and  to  the 
sorrow  which  absence  causes  to  true  lovers.  In  fine,  I  de- 
partedy  sad  and  pensive,  my  soul  filled  with  fancies  and  sus- 
picions, without  knowing  what  I  suspected  or  imagined, — 
clear  tokens  which  presaged  the  dark  event  and  fate  which 
were  awaiting  me. 

"I  reached  the  town  whither  I  was  sent,  delivered  the  let- 
ters to  Don  Femando's  brother,  was  well  received  but  not 
well  despatched,  for  he  bade  me  wait  eight  days,  much  to  my 
disgust,  in  a  place  where  the  duke,  his  father,  should  not  see 
me,  for  his  brother  had  written  to  him  for  certain  moneys  to 
be  sent  without  their  father's  knowledge.  All  this  was  a 
stratagem  of  the  false  Don  Fernando,  for  his  brother  had  no 
lack  of  money  with  which  to  despatch  me  at  once.  The 
command  was  such  as  moved  me  to  disobedience,  for  it  seemed 
to  me  impossible  to  support  life  so  many  days  absent  from 
Lucinda ;  the  more  since  I  had  left  her  in  the  distress  which 
I  have  described.  Nevertheless,  I  obeyed,  like  a  good  ser- 
vant, although  I  saw  that  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  my  salva- 
tion. But,  on  the  fourth  day  after  my  arrival,  there  came  a 
man  in  search  of  me  with  a  letter,  which  he  gave  me,  and 
which,  by  the  address,  I  knew  to  be  from  Lucinda,  for  the 
handwriting  was  hers.  I  opened  it  in  fear  and  trembling, 
knowing  that  it  must  be  some  g^eat  matter  which  had  moved 
her  to  write  to  me  in  my  absence,  seeing  that  she  so  rarely  did 
so  when  I  was  present.  I  asked  the  man  before  reading  it  who 
had  g^ven  it  to  him,  and  how  long  he  had  been  on  the  road. 
He  told  me  that,  passing  by  chance  through  one  of  the  streets 
of  the  city  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  very  beautiful  lady 
called  to  him  from  a  window,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  with 
much  earnestness  said  to  him :  '  Brother,  if  you  are  a  Christian, 
as  you  seem  to  be,  I  implore  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  carry 
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this  letter  quickly  to  the  place  and  to  the  person  whose  address 
it  bears,  for  they  are  w^U  known,  and  in  this  you  will  be  doing 
Our  Lord  a  great  service;  and,  that  you  may  not  lack  the 
means  of  being  able  to  do  this,  take  what  is  in  this  handker- 
chief.' '  And,  so  saying,  she  threw  me  from  the  window  a  hand- 
kerchief, in  which  were  tied  up  a  hundred  reals  and  this  gold 
ring  which  I  have  here  with  the  letter  I  have  given  you.  And 
then,  without  waiting  for  my  answer,  she  withdrew  from  the 
window,  though  first  she  saw  me  take  up  the  letter  and  the 
handkerchief  —  I  telling  her  by  signs  that  I  would  do  what 
she  bade  me.  And  so,  seeing  myself  so  well  paid  for  my 
trouble  in  bringing  it,  and  learning  by  the  direction  that  it 
was  to  you  she  sent  it,  —  for  I,  sir,  know  you  very  well,— 
moved  likewise  by  the  tears  of  that  beautiful  lady,  I  resolved 
not  to  trust  any  one  else,  but  come  myself  and  deliver  it  to 
you ;  and  in  the  sixteen  hours  since  it  was  given  me  I  have 
made  the  journey,  which,  as  you  know,  is  of  eighteen  leagues.' 
"  During  all  the  time  the  kind  extemporized  courier  was 
saying  this  to  me,  I  hung  upon  his  words,  my  legs  trembling 
so  that  I  could  hardly  support  myself.  At  length  I  opened 
the  letter,  and  saw  that  it  contained  these  words :  — 

"  'The  promise  which  Don  Fernando  g^ve  you  to  persuade 
your  father  to  speak  to  mine  he  has  kept,  —  more  to  his  own 
liking  than  to  your  benefit.  Know,  sir,  that  he  has  asked  me 
for  wife,  and  my  father,  carried  away  by  the  advantage  he 
thinks  Don  Fernando  possesses  over  you,  has  agreed  to  his 
wishes  in  such  good  earnest  that  in  two  days  hence  the 
espousals  are  to  be  celebrated,  so  secretly  and  privily  that 
the  only  witnesses  are  to  be  Heaven  and  some  of  the  house- 
hold. Imagine  what  my  state  is.  Judge  if  it  behooves  you  to 
come.  The  issue  of  this  affair  will  let  you  know  whether  I 
love  you  or  not.  God  grant  that  this  may  reach  your  hand 
ere  mine  happen  to  be  joined  to  his  who  keeps  so  ill  his 
plighted  faith.' 

"  Such,  in  substance,  were  the  words  the  letter  contained, 
and  they  caused  me  at  once  to  set  out  on  my  journey,  with- 
out waiting  for  reply  or  money ;  for  now  I  plainly  saw  that 
it  was  not  the  buying  of  horses  but  that  of  his  own  pleasure 
which  had  made  Don  Fernando  send  me  to  his  brother. 
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The  rage  which  I  conceived  against  Don  Fernando,  joined 
to  the  fear  of  losing  the  prize  I  had  won  by  so  many  years 
of  devotion  and  love,  lent  me  wings,  and  almost  as  though  I 
had  flown  I  reached  my  place  the  next  day,  at  the  hour  and 
moment  most  fitting  to  go  and  speak  with  Lucinda.  I 
entered  secretly,  and,  leaving  the  mule  on  which  I  had 
ridden  at  the  house  of  the  good  man  who  had  brought  me 
the  letter,  fortune  for  once  was  pleased  to  be  so  kind  to  me 
that  I  found  Lucinda  posted  at  the  grating,  which  had  been 
the  witness  of  our  loves.  Lucinda  knew  me  at  once  and  I 
knew  her ;  but  not  as  we  ought  to  have  known  one  another. 
But  who  is  there  in  the  world  can  boast  that  he  has  fathomed 
and  understood  the  intricate  mind  and  unstable  nature  of  a 
woman  ?  Assuredly  none.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  as  soon 
as  Lucinda  saw  me  she  said :  — '  Cardenio,  I  am  in  my  bridal 
dress;  they  are  now  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall,  —  Don  Fer- 
nando, the  traitor,  and  my  covetous  father,  with  others,  who 
shall  be  witnesses  of  my  death  rather  than  of  my  espousals. 
Be  not  troubled,  friend,  but  contrive  to  be  present  at  this 
sacrifice.  If  I  cannot  avert  it  by  my  words,  I  wear  a  con- 
cealed dagger  which  shall  avail  me  against  more  determined 
violence,  giving  an  end  to  my  life  and  to  thee  a  first  token 
by  which  thou  shalt  know  of  the  love  I  have  borne  and  do 
bear  thee.' 

**  I  answered  her  hurriedly  and  distractedly,  being  in  fear 
lest  I  should  lose  the  opportunity  for  reply :  — 

"'May  thy  deeds,  lady,  prove  the  truth  of  thy  words.  If 
thou  carriest  a  dagger  to  defend  thine  honor,  I  here  carry  a 
sword  wherewith  to  defend  thy  life,  or  to  kill  myself  should 
our  future  prove  adverse.* 

"  I  do  not  believe  she  could  hear  all  these  my  words,  for  I 
perceived  that  she  was  called  away  in  haste,  as  the  bride- 
groom awaited  her.  Here  the  night  of  my  woe  set  in ;  the 
sun  of  my  joy  went  down.  I  remained  without  light  in 
my  eyes,  without  sense  in  my  mind.  I  was  unable  to  enter 
the  house,  and  without  power  to  move.  But,  reflecting  how 
important  was  my  presence  for  what  might  happen  in  that 
crisis,  I  aroused  myself  as  well  as  I  could  and  went  into  the 
house,  for  I  well  knew  all  the  entrances  and  exits;  and, 
moreover,  through  the  bustle  which  prevailed  within,  no  one 
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noticed  me.  And  thus,  without  being  seen,  I  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  posting  myself  in  a  recess  formed  by  a  window 
within  the  hall  itself,  which  was  covered  with  the  ends  and 
folds  of  two  pieces  of  tapestry,  through  which  I  was  able  to 
see,  without  being  seen,  all  that  was  done  in  the  halL  Who 
could  describe  the  throbbings  of  my  heart  during  the  time 
I  stood  there,  the  thoughts  which  assailed  me,  the  reflections 
which  passed  through  me — so  many  and  of  such  a  kind,  that 
they  can  neither  be  told  nor  would  it  be  right  to  tell  them  ? 
Let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  the  bridegroom  entered  the 
hall  without  other  adornment  than  the  ordinary  dress  he 
wore.  He  had  for  his  groomsman  a  first  cousin  of  Lucinda's, 
and  no  one  else  was  in  the  room  but  the  servants  of  the 
house.  In  a  little  while  came  Lucinda  out  of  her  dressing- 
room,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and  two  of  her  maids,  as 
richly  attired  and  decked  as  became  her  rank  and  beauty, 
and  like  one  who  was  the  perfection  of  fashion  and  courtly 
splendor.  My  anxiety  and  distraction  gave  me  no  time  to 
regard  and  note  particularly  what  she  wore.  I  was  only  able 
to  mark  the  colors,  which  were  crimson  and  white,  and  the 
glimmer  which  the  jewels  and  precious  stones  gave  out  on 
her  head-dress  and  over  all  her  attire;  all  which  was  yet 
excelled  by  the  singular  beauty  of  her  fair,  golden  hair, 
which,  in  uniting  with  the  precious  stones  and  the  fair  torch- 
lights which  blazed  in  the  hall,  shone  more  brilliantly  before 
the  eyes.  O  memory,  mortal  foe  of  my  repose !  to  what  end 
does  it  serve  now  to  recall  the  incomparable  beauty  of  her, 
mine  adored  enemy  ?  Were  it  not  better,  cruel  memory,  to 
recall  and  present  to  me  what  she  then  did,  so  that,  moved 
by  a  wrong  so  flagrant,  I  may  strive,  if  not  for  vengeance,  at 
least  to  rid  me  of  my  life  ?  Be  not  weary,  sirs,  of  listening 
to  these  digressions,  for  my  pain  is  not  one  of  those  which 
can  or  should  be  told  briefly  or  lightly,  for  every  circumstance 
of  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  a  long  rehearsal." 

To  this  the  priest  replied,  that  not  only  were  they  not 
weary  of  him,  but  the  details  he  related  they  were  glad  to 
hear,  being  such  as  merited  as  much  attention  as  the  body  of 
the  story,  and  such  as  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

"  I  say,  then,"  continued  Cardenio,  "  that  they  being  all 
assembled  in  the  hall,  there  entered  the  priest  of  the  parish. 
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and  took  them  each  by  the  hand  m  order  to  perform  what 
was  necessary  in  such  a  function.  On  his  saying:  'Wilt 
thou.  Lady  Lucinda,  take  Don  Fernando,  here  present,  to  be 
thy  lawful  husband,  as  our  holy  Mother  Church  directs?' 
I  thrust  out  my  head  and  neck  from  between  the  tapestries, 
and  with  eager  ears  and  troubled  soul  listened  for  Lucinda's 
response,  awaiting  in  her  answer  the  sentence  of  death  or 
the  grant  of  life.  Oh  that  one  had  dared  at  that  moment  to 
issue  forth  crying  aloud:  'Ah,  Lucinda!  Lucinda!  beware 
what  thou  doest !  Consider  what  thou  owest  me !  Remem- 
ber thou  art  mine,  and  cannot  be  another's!  Reflect  that 
thy  saying  "  yes  **  and  the  finishing  of  my  life  shall  be  all  in 
one  moment  I  Ah,  traitorous  Don  Fernando !  robber  of  my 
glory,  death  of  my  life  I  What  wouldst  thou  have  ?  What 
claimest  thou  ?  Consider  that  thou  canst  not,  as  a  Christian, 
achieve  thy  intention,  for  Lucinda  is  my  wife,  and  I  am  her 
husband ! '  Oh,  fool  that  I  am !  Now  that  I  am  absent  and 
far  from  danger,  I  say  what  I  should  have  done  but  did  not 
Now  that  I  have  let  my  precious  jewel  be  stolen  I  am  curs- 
ing the  thief,  on  whom  I  might  have  taken  vengeance  had  I 
as  much  heart  for  it  as  now  for  repining!  In  fine,  since 
I  was  then  a  coward  and  an  idiot,  it  is  no  matter.  I  now  die 
ashamed,  remorseful,  repentant,  and  mad ! 

"The  priest  stood  waiting  for  the  response  of  Lucinda, 
who  delayed  long  in  giving  it»  and  when  I  thought  she  would 
draw  out  the  dagger  in  defense  of  her  honor,  or  loose  her 
tongue  to  speak  some  truth,  or  make  some  confession  which 
might  be  on  my  behalf,  I  heard  her  say,  in  a  voice  low  and 
faint,  'I  will.'  The  same  said  Don  Fernando,  and,  giving 
her  the  ring,  they  were  tied  in  an  indissoluble  knot.  The 
bridegroom  approached  to  embrace  his  bride,  and  she,  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  heart,  fell  fainting  in  her  mother's  arms. 

''  It  remains  but  for  me  to  tell  in  what  state  I  was  when  in 
that '  yes '  I  had  heard  I  saw  the  mocking  of  my  hopes,  the 
words  and  pledges  of  Lucinda  falsified,  and  myself  disabled 
forever  to  recover  the  happiness  which  in  one  moment  I  had 
lost  I  remained  bereft  of  my  senses,  abandoned,  as  it 
seemed,  by  all  heaven,  proclaimed  enemy  of  the  earth  which 
nourished  me,  the  air  refusing  me  breath  for  my  sighs  and 
the  water  moisture  for  my  tears ;  fire  only  gained  strength. 
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80  that  I  buraed  all  with  rage  and  jealousy.  When  Lucinda 
fainted,  all  were  thrown  into  commotion,  and,  on  her  mother 
unlacing  her  bosom  to  g^ve  her  air,  a  folded  paper  was  dis- 
covered within  it,  which  Don  Fernando  at  once  seized  and 
took  himself  aside  to  read  by  the  light  of  one  of  the  torches. 
After  he  had  done  reading  it,  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  and 
leant  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  like  one  in  a  very  thoughtful 
mood,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  remedies  they  were 
applying  to  his  bride  to  recover  her  from  her  swoon. 

"  Seeing  all  the  people  of  the  house  in  confusion  I  ventured 
forth,  not  caring  whether  I  were  seen  or  not,  with  the  deter- 
mination, if  they  saw  me,  to  do  some  deed  so  desperate  that 
the  whole  world  should  come  to  know  of  the  just  indignation 
of  my  soul,  in  the  chastisement  of  the  false  Don  Fernando, 
aye,  and  of  the  perfidy  of  the  fainting  traitress.  But  my 
destiny,  which  must  have  reserved  me  for  evils  still  greater, 
if  it  is  possible  for  such  to  be,  so  ordered  it  that  at  that 
moment  my  reason  prevailed,  which  has  since  failed  me. 
And  so,  without  caring  to  take  vengeance  on  my  greatest 
enemies,  which  it  was  easy  to  do  seeing  how  little  they 
guessed  of  my  presence  there,  I  resolved  to  take  it  on  myself, 
and  to  visit  on  my  own  head  the  penalty  which  they  deserved, 
and  even  with  greater  severity  perhaps  than  I  should  have 
used  to  them  had  I  put  them  to  death  at  that  moment,  for 
the  penalty  which  falls  suddenly  is  soon  ended,  but  that 
which  is  long  drawn  out  with  tortures  still  slays  without  end- 
ing life. 

"  I  fled  from  that  house  at  last,  and  reached  the  house  of 
him  with  whom  I  had  left  my  mule.  I  made  him  saddle  it 
for  me,  and,  without  taking  leave,  I  mounted  and  rode  away 
from  the  city,  like  another  Lot,  not  daring  to  turn  my  head 
to  look  behind  me.  When  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  open 
country,  the  darkness  screening  me  and  inviting  me  by  its 
silence  to  give  vent  to  my  sorrows,  without  care  or  fear  of 
being  overheard  or  recognized,  I  loosed  my  voice  and  untied 
my  tongue,  in  so  many  maledictions  of  Lucinda  and  Don 
Fernando  as  if  I  could  thus  avenge  the  wrong  they  had  done 
me.  I  gave  her  the  names  of  cruel,  of  ung^teful,  of  false, 
and  thankless ;  above  all,  of  mercenary,  since  the  wealth  of 
mine  enemy  had  blinded  the  eyes  of  her  affection  and  taken 
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It  from  me  and  transferred  it  to  him  with  whom  fortune  had 
dealt  more  freely  and  bountifully ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this 
torrent  of  maledictions  and  reproaches  I  would  excuse  her, 
saying  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  maiden,  immured  in  her 
parents'  house,  fashioned  and  trained  always  to  obey  them, 
should  have  wished  to  comply  with  their  pleasure,  seeing 
that  they  gave  her  for  husband  so  noble  a  courtier,  so  rich 
and  accomplished  a  gentleman,  that  if  she  had  rejected  him 
she  would  have  been  thought  either  out  of  her  senses  or  sus- 
pected of  having  placed  her  affections  elsewhere,  —  a  thing 
which  would  have  reflected  so  gravely  on  her  honor  and 
good  name.  Then,  again,  I  would  say  that,  had  she  told 
them  I  was  her  husband,  they  would  have  seen  that,  in 
choosing  me,  she  had  not  made  so  bad  a  choice  as  for  her 
not  to  be  excused,  since  before  Don  Fernando  offered  him- 
self they  themselves  could  not  have  desired,  had  their  wishes 
been  ruled  by  reason,  any  other  better  for  their  daughter's 
husband  than  I  was ;  and  that  she  might  easily  have  said, 
before  taking  that  last  enforced  step  of  giving  away  her 
hand,  that  I  had  already  given  her  mine,  when  I  should 
have  come  out  to  support  all  that  she  might  think  fit  to 
invent  for  the  occasion.  In  fine,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  small  love,  a  weak  judgment,  much  ambition,  and  the 
desire  for  greatness  had  made  her  forget  the  words  with 
which  she  had  deceived,  encouraged,  and  buoyed  me  up  in 
my  fervent  hopes  and  honest  desires. 

"  So  speaking  to  myself,  and  in  this  disquietude,  I  journeyed 
on  through  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  at  daybreak  I  struck 
into  a  pass  among  these  ranges,  along  which  I  traveled  over 
three  days  without  road  or  pathway,  till  I  came  to  a  halt  in 
some  meadows  lying  I  know  not  on  which  side  of  these  moun- 
tains, and  there  I  inquired  of  some  herdsmen  where  lay  the 
niggedest  spot  in  these  ranges.  They  told  me  it  was  in  this 
direction,  and  I  at  once  made  my  way  thither,  with  the  in- 
tention of  ending  my  life  here.  On  entering  among  these 
crags  my  mule  fell  dead  through  weariness  and  hunger,  or, 
as  I  rather  believe,  to  rid  herself  of  so  useless  a  burden  as 
she  carried  in  me.  I  was  left  on  foot,  nature  having  suc- 
cumbed, exhausted  with  hunger,  without  having  or  caring  to 
seek  any  relief.     In  this  state  I  continued  I  know  not  how 
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long,  stretched  on  the  ground.  At  length  I  rose,  without  any 
feeling  of  hunger,  and  discovered  close  to  me  some  goatherds, 
who,  doubtless,  were  those  who  had  relieved  my  needs,  for 
they  told  me  of  the  state  in  which  they  had  found  me,  and 
how  I  uttered  so  many  follies  and  extravagances  as  clearly 
showed  that  I  had  lost  my  wits ;  and  since  then  I  have  felt 
within  myself  that  I  am  not  always  right,  but  so  enfeebled 
and  deranged  that  I  do  a  thousand  mad  things,  —  tearing  my 
garments,  crying  aloud  in  these  solitudes,  cursing  my  fate, 
and  vainly  repeating  the  beloved  name  of  mine  enemy,  without 
any  other  purpose  or  intent  in  such  times  than  to  wear  out 
my  life  in  lamentations.  When  I  come  to  myself  I  find  that 
I  am  so  weary  and  bruised  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  move. 
My  usual  dwelling  is  in  the  hollow  of  a  cork-tree,  which  is 
large  enough  to  shelter  this  wretched  body.  The  cowherds 
and  goatherds  who  frequent  these  mountains,  moved  by 
charity,  provide  me  with  sustenance,  placing  food  for  me 
by  the  tracks  and  on  the  rocks  where  they  think  I  may  by 
chance  pass  and  find  it ;  and  so,  even  when  my  reason  fails, 
the  wants  of  nature  make  me  know  my  food,  and  awaken  in 
me  the  desire  to  taste  and  the  will  to  take  it  At  other  times, 
they  tell  me,  when  they  meet  me  in  my  senses,  that  I  rush 
out  upon  the  roads  and  take  from  them  by  force,  although 
they  would  give  it  to  me  willingly,  what  the  shepherds  bring 
from  the  village  to  the  folds.  In  this  manner  do  I  pass  what 
remains  of  my  wretched  life,  until  Heaven  shall  be  pleased 
to  bring  it  to  its  final  term,  or  cause  my  mind  to  forget  the 
beauty  and  the  treachery  of  Lucinda  and  the  perfidy  of  Don 
Fernando;  and,  should  it  do  this  without  depriving  me  of 
life,  I  will  turn  my  thoughts  into  some  better  course;  if  not, 
there  is  nothing  else  than  to  implore  its  infinite  mercy  for  my 
soul,  for  of  myself  I  feel  neither  courage  nor  strength  to  get 
ray  body  out  of  this  strait  in  which  of  my  own  accord  I  have 
chosen  to  place  it. 

"  This,  sirs,  is  the  bitter  story  of  my  misfortunes.  Tell  me 
if  it  be  such  as  could  be  told  with  less  emotion  than  you  have 
seen  in  me ;  and  trouble  not  yourselves  to  persuade  or  coun- 
sel me  as  to  that  which  reason  may  suggest  to  you  as  good 
for  my  relief,  for  it  will  profit  me  as  little  as  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  some  famous  physician  profits  the  sick  man  who 
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will  not  take  it  I  care  not  for  health  without  Lucinda ;  and, 
since  it  is  her  pleasure  to  be  another's,  when  she  is  or  ought . 
to  be  mine,  be  it  my  pleasure  to  give  myself  up  to  misery, 
who  might  have  belonged  to  happiness.  She,  by  her  fickle- 
ness, sought  to  make  stable  my  perditiop  ;  I,  by  choosing  to 
destroy  myself,  shall  (gratify  her  wish;  and  it  shall  be  a 
lesson  to  all  in  the  future  that  to  me  alone  there  lacked  what 
to  all  others  of  the  wretched  there  is  in  abundance,  to  whom 
the  very  impossibility  of  relief  is  a  consolation,  which  in  me 
is  the  cause  of  greater  anguish  and  evil,  for  not  even  with 
death  itself  do  I  believe  they  will  end." 

Here  Cardenio  concluded  his  long  discourse  and  his  woeful 
and  passionate  story.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  priest 
was  preparing  to  utter  some  words  of  consolation,  he  was 
checked  by  a  voice  that  reached  his  ears,  which,  in  pitiful 
accents,  they  heard  say  that  which  shall  be  told  in  the  fourth 
part  of  this  narrative ;  for  at  this  point  the  wise  and  consid- 
erate historian  —  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli — brought  the  third 
to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Which  treats  of  the  novel  and  agreeable  adventure  which  happened  td 
the  priest  and  the  barber  in  the  Sierra  Morena 

MOST  happy  and  fortunate  was  the  age  in  which  the 
most  daring  knight,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  was 
launched  into  the  world,  since  through  his  having 
taken  upon  himself  so  honorable  a  resolve  as  the  seeking  to 
revive  and  restore  to  the  world  the  lost  and  well-nigh  defunct 
order  of  knight-errantry,  we  may  now  enjoy  in  these  our 
times,  so  niggard  and  scant  of  cheerful  entertainment,  not  only 
the  delight  of  his  own  truthful  history,  but  that  of  the  tales 
and  episodes  therein,  which  are  scarcely  less  delectable,  ingen- 
ious, and  truthful  than  the  history  itself ;  which  pursuing  its 
carded,  twisted,  and  reeled  thread,  relates  that,  just  as  the 
priest  had  begun  to  administer  consolation  to  Cardenio,  there 
interrupted  him  a  voice  which  reached  his  ears,  saying  in 
mournful  accents :  — 

"  Ah  God !  is  it  possible  that  I  have  at  last  found  a  place 
which  can  serve  as  a  secret  g^ve  for  the  weary  load  of  this 
body,  which  I  bear  so  unwillingly?  Yes,  so  it  will  be,  if  the 
solitude  these  hills  promise  do  not  lie.  Ah,  unhappy  me! 
how  much  more  grateful  companionship  will  these  rocks  and 
thickets  bear  me  in  my  intent,  since  they  will  afford  me 
opportunity  by  my  plaints  to  tell  my  misery  to  Heaven,  than 
that  of  any  human  being,  since  there  is  no  one  upon  earth 
from  whom  I  may  hope  for  counsel  in  my  doubts,  comfort  in 
my  griefs,  or  relief  in  my  troubles ! " 

These  words  were  overheard  distinctly  by  the  priest  and 
those  with  him,  and  conjecturing  that  he  who  thus  bewailed 
was  near  them,  as  was  the  case,  they  rose  to  seek  him ;  and 
they  had  not  gone  twenty  paces  when  from  behind  a  rock 
they  espied,  seated  at  the  foot  of  an  ash,  a  youth  dressed  as  a 
peasant  whose  face  they  could  not  then  see,  it  being  held 
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down  as  he  was  washing  his  feet  in  the  brook  which  ran 
thereby.  They  approached  him  so  softly  that  he  did  not 
perceive  them,  nor  was  he  intent  on  aught  but  the  bathing 
of  his  feet,  which  were  so  fair  as  to  look  like  two  pieces  of 
pure  crystal  which  had  g^own  among  the  other  pebbles  of 
the  brook.  The  whiteness  and  beauty  of  the  feet  amazed 
them,  seeming  to  them  not  made  for  treading  clods,  nor 
following  the  plow  and  the  oxen,  as  the  dress  of  their  owner 
denoted.  Seeing  that  they  were  not  yet  observed,  the  priest, 
who  was  in  front,  made  signs  to  the  other  two  that  they 
should  keep  close  and  hide  behind  some  fragments  of  rock 
which  were  thereabout.  This  they  did,  watching  intently 
all  the  youth's  movements.  He  was  clad  in  a  short  gray 
cape  of  two  folds,  girt  tightly  to  his  body  with  a  white  linen 
cloth.  He  wore  also  breeches  and  gaiters  of  gray  cloth,  and 
on  his  head  a  gray  cap.  He  had  his  gaiters  turned  half-way 
up  the  leg,  which  verily  seemed  to  be  of  white  alabaster. 
After  washing  his  beautiful  feet  he  wiped  them  with  a 
kerchief  which  he  took  from  under  his  cap.  On  doing  this 
he  raised  his  face,  and  those  who  were  watching  had  the 
opportunity  of  beholding  a  beauty  incomparable,  such  that 
Cardenio  said  to  the  priest  in  a  low  voice :  ''  This,  since  it 
is  not  Lucinda,  is  no  human  being,  but  divine."  The  youth 
took  off  his  cap,  and,  as  he  shook  his  head  from  one  side  to 
another,  he  disclosed  and  unloosed  tresses  of  hair  such  as 
Phoebus  himself  might  envy;  and  by  this  they  knew  that 
he  who  seemed  to  be  a  peasant  boy  was  a  woman,  and  a 
delicate  one,  —  yea,  the  most  beautiful  which  till  then  the 
eyes  of  those  two  had  beheld,  and  even  those  of  Cardenio,  if 
he  had  not  looked  upon  and  known  Lucinda;  for  he 
afterwards  declared  that  the  beauty  of  Lucinda  alone  could 
vie  with  hers.  Her  long  golden  locks  not  only  covered  her 
shoulders,  but  hid  all  below  them  round  about,  so  that  no 
other  part  of  her  body  but  her  feet  were  visible,  so  thick  and 
ample  were  they.  Then  she  used  her  hands  for  a  comb,  so 
that,  if  her  feet  in  the  water  had  appeared  like  pieces  of 
crystal,  her  hands  among  her  tresses  resembled  flakes  of  driven 
snow.  All  this  possessed  the  three  who  were  gazing  upon 
her  with  a  greater  admiration  and  an  increased  desire  to 
know  who  she  was ;  and  so  they  resolved  to  show  themselves. 
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At  the  movement  they  made  in  rising  to  their  feet  the 
lovely  damsel  raised  her  head,  and,  with  her  two  hands 
putting  away  her  hair  from  before  her  eyes,  looked  to  see 
who  made  the  noise ;  and  scarcely  had  she  perceived  them 
when  she  started  to  her  feet,  and,  without  waiting  to  put  on 
her  shoes  or  to  gather  up  her  hair,  she  hurriedly  snatched  up 
a  bundle,  seemingly  of  clothes,  which  she  had  near  her,  and 
full  of  confusion  and  alarm  betook  herself  to  flight.  But 
she  had  not  gone  six  paces,  when  her  tender  feet  being 
unable  to  bear  the  sharpness  of  the  stones,  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  Seeing  this,  the  three  came  out,  and  the  priest  was 
the  first  who  spoke  to  her :  — 

"  Stay,  lady,  whoever  you  may  be,  for  those  whom  you  see 
here  have  no  other  desire  than  to  serve  you ;  you  have  no 
cause  to  take  to  this  vain  flight,  which  neither  can  your  feet 
endure  nor  we  permit." 

To  all  this,  stunned  and  confounded,  she  answered  not 
a  word.  Then  they  went  up  to  her,  and  the  priest,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  went  on  to  say :  — 

"That  which  your  attire,  lady,  denies,  your  hair  betrays 
to  us ;  clear  sign  that  the  causes  were  of  no  small  moment 
which  have  disguised  your  beauty  under  a  garb  so  unworthy, 
and  brought  you  to  a  wQdemess  like  this,  in  which  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  find  you;  —  if  not  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  your  woes,  at  least  to  give  you  counsel,  since,  so 
long  as  life  is  not  ended,  no  evil  can  afflict  so  much  or  reach 
to  such  a  height  as  that  one  should  refuse  wholly  to  listen 
to  comfort  which  in  good-will  is  given  to  those  who  suffer. 
So  that,  dear  lady,  or  dear  sir,  or  whatever  you  may  please  to 
be,  dismiss  the  fear  which  the  sight  of  us  has  caused  you, 
and  tell  us  of  your  good  or  evil  fortune,  so  that  in  us,  together 
or  singly,  you  may  find  one  to  feel  for  you  in  your  distress." 

Whilst  the  priest  was  uttering  these  words,  the  disguised 
damsel  stood  like  one  stupefied,  gazing  at  them  all  without 
moving  her  lips  or  speaking  a  word,  just  like  some  rustic 
clown  to  whom  we  suddenly  show  things  rare  and  never 
before  seen.  But  the  priest  having  repeated  other  words  to 
the  same  effect,  she  fetched  a  deep  sigh  and  broke  silence, 
saying:  "Since  the  solitude  of  these  mountains  has  not 
availed  to  hide  me,  and  the  unloosening  of  my  disordered 
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hair  does  not  allow  my  tongue  to  be  a  liar,  it  were  idle  for 
me  now  to  feign  anew  that  which,  if  you  believe,  it  would 
be  rather  through  courtesy  than  for  any  other  reason.  This 
being  so,  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  thank  you  for  the 
offer  you  have  made  me,  which  obliges  me  to  satisfy  you  in 
all  that  you  ask ;  though  I  fear  that  the  story  which  I  shall 
relate  to  you  of  my  misfortunes  will  cause  in  you  as  much 
pain  as  compassion,  for  you  will  not  find  medicine  to  cure 
them  nor  counsel  to  divert  them.  Yet,  withal,  that  I  may 
not  be  lowered  in  your  esteem,  you  having  discovered  me  to 
be  a  woman,  and  seeing  me  young,  alone,  and  in  these  clothes, 
circumstances  which  together  or  singly  could  destroy  any 
honest  reputation,  I  will  tell  you  that  which  I  would  rather 
keep  silent  if  I  could." 

All  this  she,  now  seen  to  be  a  beautiful  woman,  spoke 
without  hesitation,  with  so  ready  a  delivery  and  a  voice  so 
soft  that  her  grace  of  manner  charmed  them  no  less  than 
her  beauty ;  and,  on  their  pressing  her  anew  with  offers  of 
service  and  solicitations  to  do  what  she  had  promised,  she, 
without  waiting  for  further  entreaty,  first  putting  on  her 
shoes  and  gathering  up  her  hair  all  modestly,  took  her  seat 
upon  a  stone,  and  the  three  being  seated  around  her,  after  an 
effort  to  restrain  the  tears  which  started  to  her  eyes,  in  a 
clear  and  gentle  voice  began  the  story  of  her  life  in  this 
manner:  — 

*'  In  this  Andalusia  there  is  a  city  whence  a  duke  takes  his 
title,  which  makes  him  one  of  those  called  grandees  of  Spain. 
He  has  two  sons,  the  elder  heir  to  his  dignity,  and  to  all 
seeming  of  his  good  qualities,  and  the  younger  heir  to  I  know 
not  what,  unless  it  be  to  the  treachery  of  Bellido  and  the 
villainy  of  Galalon.  To  this  nobleman  my  parents  are  vassals, 
humble  of  birth,  but  so  rich  that,  if  their  gifts  of  nature  had 
equaled  those  of  fortune,  they  would  have  nothing  more  to 
desire,  nor  should  I  fear  to  see  myself  in  the  trouble  wherein 
I  am  now,  for  it  may  be  my  ill  fortune  springs  from  theirs 
in  not  being  nobly  bom.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  so  base 
as  that  they  should  be  ashamed  of  their  condition ;  neither 
are  they  so  high  as  to  remove  from  me  the  belief  that  from 
their  lowliness  comes  my  disaster.  In  sooth,  they  are  farmers, 
simple  people,  without  any  mixture  of  ill  blood,  and,  as  they 
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are  wont  to  say,  old  rank  Christians ;  but  so  rich  that  their 
wealth  and  handsome  way  of  living  are  gaining  for  them  by 
degrees  the  name  of  gentlefolk,  and  even  of  nobility;  though 
what  they  prized  as  their  greatest  treasure  and  title  to  rank 
was  their  having  me  as  a  daughter.  And  since  they  had  no 
other  child  to  be  their  heir,  and  were  the  most  affectionate 
of  parents,  I  was  of  all  daughters  the  most  indulged  of  any 
that  parents  ever  spoilt  I  was  the  mirror  wherein  they  saw 
themselves,  the  staff  of  their  old  age,  the  object  towards 
which  all  their  hopes  tended,  divided  with  heaven ;  to  which 
mine  entirely  responded,  knowing  them  to  be  good  And, 
just  as  I  was  mistress  of  their  affections,  so  was  I  of  their 
estate.  By  me  were  the  servants  engaged  and  dismissed. 
The  account  and  record  of  all  that  was  sown  or  reaped 
passed  through  my  hands.  Of  the  oil-mills,  the  wine*presses, 
the  tale  of  the  cattle  and  the  sheep,  of  the  beehives,  in  fine, 
of  all  that  a  rich  farmer  like  my  father  could  and  did  possess, 
I  kept  the  reckoning.  I  was  stewardess  and  mistress,  with 
such  care  on  my  side  and  such  pleasure  on  theirs,  as  that  I 
may  not  easily  exaggerate  them.  The  spare  hours  of  the 
day  left  to  me,  after  having  given  out  what  was  necessary  to 
the  overseers  and  head  men,  and  others  the  day  laborers,  I 
passed  in  employments  which  are  as  allowable  as  needfid  to 
maidens ;  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  needle  and  the  lace- 
cushion,  and  ofttimes  the  distaff.  If  ever  I  left  off  these 
employments  to  recreate  my  mind,  I  had  recourse  to  the  read- 
ing of  some  goodly  book,  or  the  playing  on  the  harp,  for 
experience  taught  me  that  music  composes  the  weary  spirit 
and  soothes  the  troubles  natural  to  the  soul.  Such  was  the 
life  which  I  led  in  my  parents'  house,  the  recounting  of  which 
so  minutely  has  not  been  through  ostentation,  nor  to  give  you 
to  understand  that  I  am  rich,  but  that  you  may  judge  how, 
without  any  fault  of  mine,  I  have  fallen  from  that  happy 
state  which  I  have  described  to  the  wretched  one  in  which 
I  now  find  myself.  The  truth  is,  that  passing  my  life  amidst 
these  many  duties,  and  in  such  seclusion  that  it  might  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  convent,  —  unseen,  as  I  deemed,  by 
any  one  else  than  the  servants  of  the  house,  for  the  days 
when  I  went  to  mass  it  was  so  early  in  the  morning,  and 
always  accompanied  by  my  mother  and  our  maid-servants, 
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and  I  myself  so  veiled  and  guarded  that  my  eyes  hardly  saw- 
more  of  the  ground  than  that  on  which  I  set  my  feet,  —  with 
all  this  the  eyes  of  love,  or  rather  to  say  of  idleness,  sharper 
than  those  of  the  lynx,  espied  me,  set  in  the  importunity  of 
Don  Fernando,  for  that  is  the  name  of  the  duke's  younger 
son,  of  whom  I  have  told  you." 

Scarce  had  she  who  was  telling  the  story  mentioned  the 
name  of  Don  Fernando,  when  Cardenio's  face  changed  color, 
and  he  broke  out  into  so  violent  an  agitation,  that  the  priest 
and  the  barber,  casting  their  eyes  upon  him,  feared  that  there 
was  coming  upon  him  that  fit  of  madness  which  they  heard 
say  possessed  him  at  times.  But  Cardenio  did  nothing  more 
than  tremble  and  remain  silent,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  the 
peasant  girl,  guessing  who  she  was.  She,  without  noticing 
Cardenio's  emotion,  pursued  her  story,  saying :  — 

"And  scarce  had  they  discovered  me  when,  as  he  after- 
wards declared,  he  was  smitten  with  love  of  me,  as  his  actions 
speedily  showed.  But,  briefly  to  end  this  recital  of  my  woes, 
I  would  pass  over  in  silence  the  devices  with  which  Don  Fer- 
nando used  to  make  known  to  me  his  love.  He  suborned  all 
the  people  of  the  house,  offered  and  bestowed  gifts  and  favors 
to  my  kinsfolk ;  every  day  was  a  festival  and  a  holiday  in  our 
street ;  at  night  none  could  sleep  for  serenades ;  infinite  were 
the  letters  which  came,  I  know  not  how,  to  my  hands,  full  of 
declarations  and  offers  of  love,  containing  more  promises  and 
vows  than  there  were  syllables  in  them.  All  this  not  only 
did  not  soften  but  rather  hardened  me,  as  though  he  had 
been  my  mortal  enemy,  and  as  if  all  that  he  did  to  reduce  me 
to  his  will  had  a  contrary  effect ;  not  that  the  gallantry  of 
Don  Fernando  seemed  ill  in  my  eyes,  or  that  I  held  his 
importunities  to  be  rudeness,  for  it  gave  me  I  know  not  what 
pleasure  to  see  myself  so  beloved  and  esteemed  by  so  noble 
a  gentleman,  nor  did  it  offend  me  to  read  my  praises  in  his 
letters ;  for,  as  to  this,  we  women,  however  ugly  we  may  be, 
seem  always  to  love  to  hear  men  call  us  beautiful.  To  all 
his  pleadings,  however,  were  opposed  the  continual  admoni- 
tions of  my  parents,  who  bade  me  consider  the  inequality 
between  me  and  Don  Fernando,  and  that  from  this  I  should 
perceive  that  his  intentions,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the 
contrary,  were  directed  to  his  own  pleasure  rather  than  to  my 
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advantage/  and  that,  if  I  would  in  any  way  consent  to  place 
an  impediment  in  the  way  of  his,  they  would  presently  marry 
me  to  any  one  I  most  liked,  either  among  the  best  in  our  town 
or  of  the  neighborhood,  since  they  could  well  hope  so  to  do 
with  their  great  wealth  and  my  good  repute.  With  these 
promises,  and  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they  told 
me,  I  fortified  my  resolution,  and  would  never  consent  to 
answer  Don  Fernando  a  word  which,  however  distantly, 
might  give  him  hope.  At  last  Don  Fernando  got  to  know 
that  my  parents  sought  to. marry  me,  and  this  intelligence  or 
suspicion  was  the  cause  of  his  doing  that  of  which  you  now 
shall  hear.  For  one  night,  as  I  sat  in  my  chamber,  attended 
only  by  a  young  damsel  in  my  service,  having  the  doors  well 
fastened,  in  the  midst  of  these  precautions,  in  the  solitude 
and  silence  of  my  retreat,  without  knowing  or  imagining  how, 
he  stood  before  me.  At  the  sight  I  was  so  troubled  that  I 
lost  the  use  of  my  eyes,  and  my  tongue  became  mute ;  and  so 
I  was  unable  to  cry  out,  nor  do  I  think  he  would  have  let  me 
do  so,  for  he  ran  to  me  quickly,  and  catching  me  in  his  arms 
(for,  as  I  have  said,  I  was  so  confused  that  I  had  no  strength 
to  defend  myself),  he  began  to  use  such  arguments  with  roe 
as  that  I  know  not  how  falsehood  could  frame  them  to  look 
like  truth.  The  traitor  so  continued  as  that  his  tears  gave 
credit  to  his  words  and  his  sighs  to  his  intent  I,  poor  soul, 
alone  among  ifty  people,  ill-practised  in  such  matters,  began, 
I  know  not  in  what  way,  to  regard  all  his  perjuries  as  truths ; 
not  in  such  sort  that  his  tears  and  sighs  moved  me  to  any  but 
an  honest  compassion.  And  so,  my  first  surprise  and  alarm 
passing  away,  I  recovered  somewhat  of  my  lost  spirits,  and, 
with  more  courage  than  I  thought  I  could  command,  said  to 
him :  *  Sir,  if,  as  I  am  in  your  arms,  I  were  in  those  of  a 
fierce  lion,  and  my  liberty  were  assured  by  my  doing  or  say- 
ing something  to  the  prejudice  of  mine  honor,  it  would  be  no 
more  possible  to  do  or  to  say  it  than  for  that  which  hath  been 
to  cease  to  have  been.  Therefore,  even  as  you  hold  my  body 
clasped  in  your  arms,  I  hold  my  soul  bound  by  my  good  re- 
solves, which  are  very  different  from  yours,  as  you  shall  find, 
if  by  using  force  upon  me  you  carry  them  any  farther.  I  am 
your  vassal,  but  not  your  slave.  The  nobility  of  your  blood 
has  not,  nor  ought  to  have,  the  privilege  of  insulting  the 
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humility  of  mine ;  and,  though  a  country  girl  and  a  farmer's 
daughter,  I  esteem  myself  as  much  as  you,  a  lord  and  a  gen- 
tleman. With  me  your  violence  shall  not  be  of  any  avail,  nor 
has  wealth  any  weight,  nor  your  words  power  to  deceive,  nor 
your  sighs  and  tears  to  soften.  Were  I  to  see  any  of  these 
things  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  him  whom  my  parents 
should  give  me  for  a  husband,  I  would  conform  my  will  to 
his,  nor  ever  swerve  from  it' 

"  *  Loveliest  Dorothea '  (for  such  is  the  name  of  unhappy 
me),  exclaimed  that  disloyal  gentleman,  'behold  here  I  give 
thee  my  hand  to  be  thine,  and  may  the  heavens,  from  which 
nothing  is  hid,  and  this  image  of  Our  Lady  which  thou  hast 
here,  witness  that  this  is  true.'" 

When  Cardenio  heard  her  say  that  her  name  was  Doro- 
thea, his  agitation  began  afresh,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
truth  of  his  first  opinion ;  but,  not  wishing  to  interrupt  the 
story,  in  order  to  hear  how  that  which  he  already  almost 
guessed  might  conclude,  he  only  said :  ''  What,  lady !  is  your 
name  Dorothea?  —  I  have  heard  speak  of  another  of  the 
same  name,  whose  misfortunes,  perhaps,  may  run  parallel  to 
yours.  Proceed,  for  the  time  will  come  when  I  may  tell  you 
things  which  will  startle  you  as  much  as  they  will  move  your 
pity." 

Dorothea  took  note  of  Cardenio's  words  and  of  his  strange, 
tattered  apparel,  and  asked  him,  if  he  knew  aught  of  her 
affairs,  to  tell  her  at  once ;  for  if  fortune  had  left  her  any 
blessing,  it  was  courage  to  hear  whatever  disaster  might 
befall  her,  being  sure  that  nothing  could  happen  which  could 
in  any  degree  increase  what  she  suffered. 

"  I  would  not  omit  to  tell  you,  lady,"  answered  Cardenio, 
"  of  what  I  am  thinking,  if  what  I  imagine  be  the  truth ;  but 
thus  far  there  has  been  no  occasion,  nor  does  it  concern  you 
to  know  it." 

"  Be  it  what  it  may,"  replied  Dorothea ;  "  to  go  on  with 
my  story :  — 

''Don  Fernando,  seizing  an  image  which  stood  in  the 
chamber,  placed  it  for  a  witness  of  our  espousals,  and  with 
the  strongest  words  and  by  the  most  solemn  vows  he  pledged 
himself  to  become  my  husband,  although  before  he  had 
uttered  them  I  urged  him  to  look  well  to  what  he  was  doing. 
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and  to  reflect  on  the  anger  which  his  father  would  feel  on 
finding  him  married  to  a  peasant  g^l,  a  vassal  of  his  own; 
that  my  beauty,  such  as  it  was,  should  not  blind  him,  for 
there  was  not  therein  sufficient  excuse  for  his  error,  and  if  he 
meant  to  do  me  any  good  for  the  love  he  bore  me,  he  should 
let  my  fortune  run  even  with  my  birth,  for  such  unequal  mar- 
riages are  never  happy,  nor  endure  long  in  that  same  enjoy- 
ment wherein  they  begin.  All  these  arguments  I  pressed  on 
him  which  I  have  repeated,  and  many  others  which  I  do  not 
recollect,  but  they  were  of  no  avail  in  keeping  him  from  his 
purpose. 

"  Then  I  argued  the  matter  with  myself  briefly,  saying  to 
myself :  'I  shall  not  be  the  flrst  who  by  the  path  of  marriage 
hath  ascended  from  a  lowly  to  a  great  station,  nor  will  Don 
Fernando  be  the  flrst  whom  beauty  or  blind  affection,  which 
is  the  more  likely,  has  impelled  to  take  a  mate  unequal  to  his 
greatness.'  Then,  since  by  this  I  neither  make  a  new  world 
nor  a  new  custom,  it  were  well  to  embrace  this  honor  which 
fortune  offers  me.  All  these  questionings  and  answers  did  I 
in  an  instant  revolve  in  my  mind,  and  above  all  I  began  to  be 
impelled  and  moved  by  the  vows  of  Don  Fernando,  the  wit- 
nesses which  he  invoked,  the  tears  which  he  shed,  and  finally 
by  his  spirit  and  good  looks,  which,  accompanied  by  so  many 
signs  of  true  love,  might  conquer  any  heart  even  as  free  and 
as  coy  as  mine.  I  called  to  me  my  servant,  that  she  might 
be  a  joint  witness  on  earth  with  those  of  heaven.  Don 
Fernando  repeated  and  confirmed  his  vows,  invoked  new 
saints  for  witnesses,  called  down  on  himself  a  thousand 
curses  in  the  future  if  he  did  not  fulfll  what  he  promised. 
In  short,  urged  by  his  solicitations,  I  consented  to  a  secret 
marriage. 

"  Don  Fernando  made  haste  to  part  from  me,  and  on  taking 
leave  of  me  told  me  that  I  might  be  sure  of  his  good  faith, 
and  that  his  vows  were  firm  and  true,  and  for  greater  con- 
firmation of  his  word  he  took  off  a  rich  ring  from  his  finger 
and  put  it  on  mine.  In  fine,  he  went  away  and  I  remained 
—  I  know  not  whether  sad  or  joyful.  This  I  can  truly  say, 
that  I  was  troubled  and  anxious,  and  almost  beside  myself  at 
this  strange  event ;  yet,  either  I  had  not  the  heart  or  I  forgot 
to  chide  my  maid  for  the  treachery  she  had  been  guilty  of  in 
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hiding  Don  Fernando  in  my  private  chamber ;  for  I  had  not 
yet  determined  if  that  which  had  befallen  me  were  good  or 
evil 

"  He  never  returned  nor  was  I  able  to  see  him  in  the  street 
or  in  church  for  more  than  a  month,  during  which  I  wearied 
myself  in  vain  looking  for  him,  although  I  knew  he  was  in 
the  town,  and  that  on  most  days  he  went  hunting,  an  exer- 
cise of  which  he  was  very  fond  Those  days  and  those  hours, 
full  well  I  know  how  sad  and  bitter  they  were  for  me ;  in 
them  full  well  I  know  I  began  to  doubt,  and  even  to  dis- 
believe, the  honor  of  Don  Fernando ;  I  know  also  that  my 
maid  then  heard  those  Words  in  rebuke  of  her  presumption, 
unheard  before;  and  I  know  that  I  had  to  do  violence  to 
myself  to  keep  watch  over  my  tears  and  to  compose  my  face, 
lest  I  gave  occasion  to  my  parents  to  question  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  unhappiness,  and  I  should  be  obliged  to  tell  them 
falsehoods.  But  all  this  ended  at  once,  when  that  happened 
which  bore  down  all  considerations  and  restraints  of  honor 
and  caution,  which  caused  me  to  lose  patience,  and  brought 
to  light  all  my  secrets ;  which  was  that,  in  a  few  days  thence, 
there  was  spread  through  the  town  a  rumor  that  Don  Fer- 
nando had  married,  in  the  neighboring  city,  a  damsel  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  of  very  noble  parentage,  although  not  so 
rich  as  that  by  her  dowry  she  was  entitled  to  aspire  to  so  great 
a  match.  They  said  that  her  name  was  Lucinda,  and  spoke 
of  surprising  things  which  had  happened  at  her  wedding." 

Cardenio,  hearing  the  name  of  Lucinda,  did  nothing  but 
shrug  his  shoulders,  bow  his  head,  bite  his  lips,  knit  his 
brows,  and  after  a  while  let  fall  from  his  eyes  two  streams 
of  tears;  still  Dorothea  paused  not  in  her  story,  but  con- 
tinued, saying :  — 

**  This  doleful  news  reached  my  ears,  and  my  heart,  instead 
of  freezing  thereat,  was  so  inflamed  by  the  rage  and  fury 
which  burned  in  it  that  I  well-nigh  ran  into  the  streets  calling 
out  and  proclaiming  the  perfidy  and  the  treason  which  had 
been  done  me.  But  this  fury  was  assuaged  for  a  time  by  the 
resolve  to  do  that  which  I  carried  out  that  same  night,  which 
was  to  clothe  myself  in  this  dress  which  was  given  me  by  a 
shepherd  lad  from  one  of  the  farms,  who  was  a  servant  of  my 
father's,  to  whom  I  disclosed  all  my  misery,  beseeching  him 
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to  attend  me  as  far  as  the  city  where  I  understood  my  enemy 
was  to  be  found.  He,  after  remonstrating  with  me  on  my 
rashness  and  condemning  my  resolve,  seeing  by  my  looks  that 
I  was  determined,  offered  to  keep  me  company,  as  he  told  me, 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  immediately  packed  up  in  a  linen 
pillow-case  a  woman's  dress  and  some  jewels  and  money  to 
serve  me  on  occasion ;  and,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  with- 
out saying  anything  to  my  treacherous  maid,  I  left  my  home, 
attended  by  my  servant  and  many  troubled  fancies,  and  took 
the  road  to  the  city  on  foot,  borne  on  the  wings  of  my  eager- 
ness, if  not  to  frustrate  what  had  been  done,  at  least  to  demand 
of  Don  Fernando  to  tell  me  with  what  conscience  he  had  done 
it.  In  two  days  and  a  half  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  and. 
on  entering  the  city,  inquired  for  the  house  of  Luanda's 
parents;  and  the  first  to  whom  I  addressed  the  question  gave 
me  for  answer  more  than  I  desired  to  hear.  He  showed  me 
the  house  and  told  me  of  all  that  had  happened  at  the  wedding 
of  its  daughter,  a  thing  so  public  in  the  city  that  everywhere 
people  assembled  in  knots  to  speak  of  it  He  told  me  that 
on  the  night  when  Don  Fernando  was  espoused  to  Lucinda, 
after  she  had  uttered  her  consent  to  be  his  wife,  she  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fainting-fit,  and  the  bridegroom,  coming  to  un- 
clasp her  bosom  to  give  her  air,  found  on  her  a  letter,  written 
in  Lucinda's  own  hand,  in  which  she  declared  and  affirmed 
that  she  could  not  be  the  wife  of  Don  Fernando,  because  she 
was  already  Cardenio's,  who,  as  that  person  told,  was  a  noble 
gentleman  of  that  same  city,  and  that  if  she  had  given  her 
consent  to  Don  Fernando  it  was  only  that  she  might  not  dis- 
obey her  parents.  In  conclusion,  he  told  me  that  the  letter 
contained  such  words  as  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  she 
intended  to  kill  herself  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  and  set 
forth  her  reasons  for  taking  her  life ;  all  of  which,  they  say, 
was  confirmed  by  a  dagger  which  they  found  in  some  part  of 
her  dress.  Don  Fernando,  seeing  all  this,  believing  that  Lu- 
cinda  had  deluded,  mocked,  and  slighted  him,  rushed  at  her 
before  she  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and,  with  the  same 
dagger  which  they  found,  wished  to  stab  her,  and  would  have 
done  it  if  her  parents  and  they  who  were  present  had  not 
hindered  him.  They  said,  moreover,  that  Don  Fernando  fled 
immediately,  and  that  Lucinda  did  not  recover  from  her  trance 
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till  next  day,  when  she  told  her  parents  that  she  was  the 
true  wife  of  that  Cardenio  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  I  learnt 
besides  that  this  Cardenio,  according  to  them,  was  present  at 
the  wedding,  and  that  seeing  her  betrothed,  which  he  never 
could  have  thought,  he  had  fled  the  city  in  despair,  first  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  letter  declaring  the  wrong  which  Lucinda 
had  done  him,  and  how  he  would  go  where  men  should  never 
see  him  more.  All  this  was  public  and  notorious  through  the 
whole  city,  and  all  were  talking  of  it ;  and  they  talked  the 
more  when  they  learnt  that  Lucinda  was  missing  from  her 
father's  house  and  from  the  city,  for  she  could  not  be  found 
in  it;  on  account  of  which  her  parents  almost  lost  their  reason, 
and  knew  not  what  means  to  take  to  recover  her.  This  news 
rallied  my  hopes,  and  I  was  better  pleased  not  to  have  found 
Don  Fernando  than  to  find  him  married,  it  seeming  that  as 
yet  the  gate  was  not  wholly  shut  against  my  relief,. flattering 
myself  that  it  might  be  that  Heaven  had  laid  that  impediment 
on  the  marriage  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to 
me,  and  to  make  him  reflect  that  he  was  a  Christian,^  and  that 
he  was  under  a  greater  obligation  to  his  soul  than  to  human 
considerations.  All  these  things  did  I  revolve  in  my  fancy, 
and  consoled  myself  without  finding  contort,  dreaming  some 
distant  and  illusive  hopes  to  sustain  the  life  which  now  I  abhor. 
While  I  was  in  the  city,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  since  I  could 
not  find  Don  Fernando,  there  reached  my  ears  a  proclamation 
by  the  public  crier  wherein  was  promised  a  large  reward  for 
whoever  should  find  me,  describing  my  age  and  the  very  dress 
I  wore,  and  I  heard  it  bruited  about  that  the  lad  who  came 
with  me  had  carried  me  off  from  my  parents'  house, — a  thing 
which  touched  me  to  my  heart  to  see  how  low  my  credit  had 
fallen,  since  it  was  not  enough  that  I  lost  it  by  my  flight,  but 
it  must  be  added  with  whom  I  had  fled,  with  one  so  base  and 
so  unworthy  of  my  honest  thoughts.  On  the  instant  I  heard 
the  crier,  I  departed  out  of  the  city  with  my  servant,  who 
already  began  to  give  signs  of  faltering  in  the  fidelity  he  had 
promised  me,  and  on  that  night,  through  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered, we  entered  the  most  sheltered  part  of  these  moun- 
tains. Presently,  more  swiftly  than  my  fright  and  my  weakness 
seemed  to  permit,  I  made  my  way  among  these  mountains,  with- 
out any  other  thought  or  design  than  to  hide  myself  in  them 
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and  to  fly  from  my  father  and  from  those  who  were  seeking 
me  on  his  behalf. 

"  I  know  not  how  many  months  I  had  been  here  with  this 
intention,  when  I  found  a  herdsman,  who  took  me  for  his  ser- 
vant to  a  village  which  is  in  the  heart  of  these  ranges,  and 
I  have  served  as  a  shepherd  all  this  time,  trying  always  to  be 
out  in  the  fields  to  conceal  this  hair  of  mine,  which  now  so 
unexpectedly  has  betrayed  me.  But  all  my  diligence  and  all 
my  care  were  and  have  been  of  no  avail,  since  my  master 
came  to  know  that  I  was  not  a  man,  and  therefore  I  found  it 
more  convenient  to  leave  him  and  to  hide  myself  once  more 
amidst  these  deserts.  So  I  returned  to  bury  me  in  these 
forests,  and  to  seek  a  spot  where,  without  any  hindrance,  I 
might  by  sighs  and  tears  implore  Heaven  to  have  compassion 
on  my  misery,  and  give  me  g^ace  and  strengfth  to  escape  there- 
from, or  else  to  lay  down  my  life  in  this  wilderness  without 
leaving  any  memory  of  this  wretch,  who  so  innocently  has 
given  occasion  that  men  should  speak  evil  of  her  in  her  own 
and  other  lands.'' 
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Which  treats  of  ^  pleasant  device  and  process  which  were  adopted  to 
rescue  our  love-sick  knight  from  the  severe  penance  which  he  had 
imposed  upon  himsetf 

•*^  I  ^HIS,  gentlemen,  is  the  true  story  of  my  tragedy;  see 
I  now  and  judge  whether  the  sighs  which  reached 
J.  your  ears,  the  words  ye  overheard,  and  the  tears 
which  fell  from  my  eyes  had  not  sufficient  cause  to  be  even 
in  greater  abundance.  Considering  the  nature  of  my  mis- 
fortune, you  will  perceive  that  all  consolation  will  be  in  vain, 
since  its  relief  is  impossible.  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  what  you 
should  and  may  easily  grant,  to  advise  me  where  I  may  be 
able  to  pass  my  life,  without  losing  it  through  the  fear  and 
alarm  I  have  of  being  discovered  by  those  who  seek  me ;  for 
although  I  know  that  the  g^eat  love  my  parents  have  for  me 
gives  me  assurance  of  being  kindly  received  by  them,  so 
great  is  the  shame  I  feel  only  to  think  that  I  have  to  appear 
in  their  presence  otherwise  than  as  they  supposed  me,  that 
I  would  rather  banish  myself  from  their  sight  forever  than 
look  them  in  the  face  with  the  thought  that  they  beheld  mine 
void  of  that  modesty  which  in  me  they  had  a  right  to  expect." 

Saying  this,  she  remained  silent,  her  face  flushed  with  a 
color  which  showed  plainly  the  shame  and  anguish  of  her 
heart  They  who  had  listened  to  her  felt  in  theirs  as  much 
pity  as  wonder  at  her  sad  fate.  Just  as  the  priest  was  about 
to  comfort  and  counsel  her,  Cardenio  broke  in,  saying: 
"  What,  lady,  then  thou  art  the  beautiful  Dorothea,  the  sole 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  Clenardo  ? " 

Dorothea  was  startled  when  she  heard  her  father's  name, 
and  saw  how  mean  looking  was  he  that  mentioned  him,  for 
it  has  been  already  told  in  what  wretched  guise  Cardenio 
was  attired,  and  she  said  to  him :  "  And  who  are  you,  friend, 
that  know  the  name  of  my  father  ?  —  for  as  yet,  if  I  remember 
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well,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  story  of  my  misfortune  I 
have  not  named  him." 

"  I/'  answered  Cardenio,  ''  am  that  hapless  one,  lady,  who, 
as  you  have  related,  Lucinda  declared  to  be  her  husband.  I 
am  the  wretched  Cardenio  whom  the  base  conduct  of  him 
who  has  brought  you  to  the  pass  wherein  you  are  has  re- 
duced to  what  thou  seest  me  to  be  —  ragged,  naked,  bereft  of 
all  human  comfort,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  bereft  of 
reason,  for  I  have  it  not  but  when  Heaven  is  pleased  to  grant 
it  me  for  a  brief  space.  I  am  he,  Dorothea,  who  was  present 
at  the  wrongs  which  Don  Fernando  did  me,  and  waited  to 
hear  the  'yes '  by  which  Lucinda  declared  herself  his  wife.  I 
am  he  who  had  not  courage  to  see  the  end  of  her  fainting-fit, 
or  what  became  of  the  letter  which  was  found  in  her  bosom, 
for  my  heart  had  not  fortitude  to  bear  so  many  misfortunes 
at  once,  and  so  I  quitted  the  house  and  my  patience  together, 
leaving  only  a  letter  with  my  host,  which  I  prayed  him  to 
deliver  into  Lucinda's  hands;  and  I  came  to  these  deserts 
with  the  intention  of  here  ending  my  life,  which  from  that 
moment  I  abhorred  as  if  it  were  my  mortal  enemy.  But 
destiny  has  not  been  pleased  to  take  it,  contenting  itself  with 
depriving  me  of  my  reason,  perhaps  to  preserve  me  for  the 
good  fortune  I  have  had  of  meeting  with  you ;  for,  what  you 
have  recounted  being  true,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it  may  still  be 
that  Heaven  has  reserved  for  us  both  a  better  issue  out  of 
our  disasters  than  we  expect.  For,  seeing  that  Lucinda  can- 
not marry  Don  Fernando,  she  being  mine,  as  she  has  so 
openly  declared,  nor  Don  Fernando  her,  he  being  yours,  we 
may  hope  that  Heaven  will  restore  to  us  what  is  our  own, 
for  it  yet  exists,  and  is  not  alienated  or  destroyed.  And  since 
we  have  this  consolation,  arising  from  no  very  distant  hopes 
nor  founded  in  extravagant  fancies,  I  implore  you,  lady,  to 
form  another  resolve  in  your  honest  thoughts,  as  I  intend  to 
form  in  mine,  suiting  them  to  the  expectation  of  better  for- 
tune ;  for  I  vow  on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian 
not  to  forsake  you  till  I  see  you  in  the  possession  of  Don 
Fernando,  and  should  I  not  be  able  with  fair  reasons  to  in- 
duce him  to  acknowledge  what  he  owes  to  you,  I  will  then 
use  the  privilege  allowed  to  me  as  a  gentleman,  and  can  with 
just  title  challenge  him  to  the  field,  in  respect  of  the  wrong 
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he  has  done  you,  without  remembering  my  own  injuries, 
whose  avenging  I  will  leave  to  Heaven  while  I  betake  me  to 
yours  on  earth." 

Dorothea  was  struck  with  surprise  at  Cardenio's  speech, 
and,  not  knowing  what  thanks  to  return  him  for  such  gener- 
ous offers,  would  have  taken  him  by  the  feet  to  kiss  them, 
but  Cardenio  would  not  suffer  her.  The  licentiate  responded 
for  them  both,  approving  of  Cardenio*s  good  resolve;  and, 
above  all,  prayed,  counseled,  and  persuaded  them  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  village,  where  they  might  provide  themselves 
with  such  things  as  they  needed,  and  there  they  would  take 
measures;  —  to  search  for  Don  Fernando,  or  to  restore  Doro- 
thea to  her  parents,  or  to  do  whatever  they  should  deem  most 
expedient.  Cardenio  and  Dorothea  thanked  him  and  accepted 
his  offers  of  service.  The  barber,  who  during  all  this  had 
remained  silent  and  in  suspense,  made  also  a  courteous  speech, 
and,  with  no  less  good-will  than  the  priest,  offered  to  serve 
them  in  all  that  he  could.  He  also  briefly  recounted  the 
occasion  of  their  coming  thither,  with  the  strangeness  of  Don 
Quixote's  folly,  and  how  that  they  were  waiting  for  his  squire, 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  him.  There  came  into  Cardenio's 
memory,  as  in  a  dream,  the  quarrel  which  had  occurred  be- 
tween him  and  Don  Quixote,  which  he  related  to  them,  with- 
out being  able  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 

At  this  moment  they  heard  cries,  and  knew  them  to  be 
uttered  by  Sancho  Panza,  who,  not  finding  them  in  the  place 
where  he  had  left  them,  was  calling  aloud  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  They  went  out  to  meet  him,  and,  asking  him  after 
Don  Quixote,  he  told  them  how  he  had  found  him,  naked  to 
his  shirt,  lean,  yellow,  and  half  dead  with  hunger,  sighing  for 
his  lady  Dulcinea;  and  though  he  had  told  him  that  she  had 
commanded  him  to  leave  that  spot  and  betake  him  to  El 
Toboso,  where  she  was  waiting  for  him,  he  had  answered 
that  he  was  resolved  not  to  appear  before  her  beauteousness 
until  he  had  achieved  feats  which  might  make  him  worthy  of 
her  favor ;  and  that  if  this  went  on  there  was  a  danger  of  his 
master's  not  coming  to  be  emperor,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound 
to  be,  nor  even  archbishop,  which  was  the  least  he  could  be ; 
therefore  they  should  consider  what  ought  to  be  done  to  get 
him  away  thence.    The  licentiate  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
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for  they  would  get  him  out  of  that,  despite  of  himself.  He 
then  told  Cardenio  and  Dorothea  what  they  had  devised  for 
Don  Quixote's  cure,  or  at  least  for  restoring  him  to  his  home. 
Upon  which  Dorothea  said  that  she  would  act  the  distressed 
damsel  better  than  the  barber,  and  especially  as  she  had  with 
her  a  dress  in  which  to  do  it  to  the  life,  and  that  they  might 
leave  to  her  charge  the  acting  and  all  that  might  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  their  design,  for  she  had  read  many  books 
of  chivalries,  and  knew  well  the  style  which  the  afiSicted 
maidens  used  when  they  begged  their  boons  of  the  knights 
errant 

"  Then  there  is  no  more  to  do,"  said  the  priest,  "  than  to 
set  about  our  work  at  once ;  for  fortune,  without  doubt,  de- 
clares in  our  favor ;  since  for  you,  my  friends,  it  has  so  unex- 
pectedly begun  to  open  a  door  for  your  relief,  and  for  us  it 
has  made  easy  what  we  needed." 

Dorothea  forthwith  drew  out  of  her  bundle  a  robe  of  some 
fine  and  rich  woolen  cloth,  and  a  short  mantle  of  another 
handsome  green  stuff,  and  out  of  a  little  box  a  necklace  and 
other  jewels,  with  which  in  a  trice  she  adorned  herself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  look  like  a  rich  and  grand  lady.  All  this  and 
more,  she  said,  she  had  brought  from  home  in  case  of  need, 
but  never  had  any  use  for  them  till  then.  They  were  all 
highly  pleased  with  her  exceeding  grace,  elegance,  and 
beauty,  and  they  reckoned  Don  Fernando  as  one  of  little  dis- 
crimination who  could  reject  such  loveliness.  But  he  who 
was  most  amazed  was  Sancho  Panza,  for  to  his  seeming 
(which  was  the  truth)  never  in  all  the  days  of  his  life  had  he 
seen  so  fair  a  creature.  With  great  eagerness,  therefore,  he 
besought  the  priest  to  tell  him  who  that  beautiful  lady  was» 
and  what  she  was  looking  for  in  those  out-of-the-way  parts. 

"  This  beautiful  lady,  brother  Sancho,"  replied  the  priest, 
*'  to  say  nothing  more  of  her,  is  the  heiress  in  the  direct  male 
line  of  the  mighty  kingdom  of  Micomicon,  who  has  come  in 
search  of  thy  master  to  ask  of  him  a  boon,  which  is,  to 
avenge  her  of  a  wrong  or  injury  done  her  by  a  malignant 
giant;  and,  because  of  the  reputation  which  your  master 
enjoys  throughout  all  the  known  earth  as  a  good  knight,  from 
Guinea  has  this  princess  come  in  quest  of  him." 

"A  blessed    quest    and  a  blessed    finding!"  exclaimed 
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Sancho  Panza  at  this;  '*and  the  more  if  my  master  be  so 
lucky  as  to  imdo  that  injury  and  put  that  wrong  to  rights, 
slaying  that  giant  of  whom  your  worship  speaks ;  and  i'  faith 
slay  him  he  will  should  he  meet  him,  if  so  be  he  is  no  phan- 
tom, for  against  phantoms  my  master  has  no  power  at  all. 
But  one  thing  among  others  I  would  beg  of  your  worship, 
master  licentiate,  and  it  is  that,  lest  the  humor  may  take  my 
master  to  become  an  archbishop,  which  is  what  I  fear,  your 
worship  should  advise  him  to  marry  this  princess  right  off, 
and  so  he  will  be  made  incapable  of  receiving  archbishop's 
orders,  and  will  come  easily  into  his  emperorship  and  I  to  the 
end  of  my  wishes ;  for  I  have  looked  well  into  it,  and  by  my 
reckoning  find  that  it  will  not  suit  me  for  my  master  to  be 
archbishop,  for  I  am  no  good  for  the  church,  seeing  I  am  a 
married  man ;  and  to  go  about  now  picking  up  dispensations 
to  be  able  to  hold  church-livings,  having  as  I  have  a  wife  and 
children,  were  never  to  end.  So  that,  sir,  the  whole  point 
lies  in  my  master's  marrying  this  lady  out  of  hand.  As  yet 
I  know  not  her  name,  and,  therefore,  cannot  call  her  by  it" 

"Her  name,"  answered  the  priest,  "is  the  Princess  Micomi- 
cona,  for  as  her  kingdom  is  called  Micomicon,  it  is  clear  that 
she  must  be  so  named." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,"  replied  Sancho,  "  for  I 
have  seen  many  take  their  title  and  family  name  from  the 
place  where  they  were  bom,  calling  themselves  Pedro  de 
Alcali,  Juan  de  Ubeda,  and  Diego  de  Valladolid ;  and  this 
same  must  be  the  custom  there  in  Guinea  for  the  queens  .to 
take  the  names  of  their  kingdoms." 

"  So  it  must  be,"  quoth  the  priest,  "  and  as  touching  the 
marriage  of  your  master,  I  will  use  all  my  efforts  towards  it" 

Vfith  this  Sancho  was  as  much  rejoiced  as  was  the  priest 
amazed  at  his  simplicity,  to  see  how  firmly  rooted  in  his 
fancy  were  those  same  absurdities  which  possessed  his 
master,  since  he  could  believe  so  seriously  that  Don  Quixote 
was  going  to  become  an  emperor. 

By  this  time  Dorothea  had  seated  herself  upon  the  priest's 
mule,  and  the  barber  had  fitted  to  his  chin  his  ox-tail  beard ; 
and  they  told  Sancho  to  lead  them  to  the  place  where  Don 
Quixote  was,  admonishing  him  not  to  say  that  he  knew  the 
licentiate  or  the  barber,  for  the  whole  point  of  his  master's 
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coming  to  be  emperor  lay  in  their  not  being  recognized. 
But  neither  the  priest  nor  Cardenio  would  go  with  them  lest 
his  quarrel  with  Cardenio  should  be  recalled  to  Don  Quixote's 
mind;  —  the  priest,  because  his  presence  was  not  then  neces- 
sary ;  and  so  they  let  the  others  go  in  advance,  while  they 
followed  slowly  on  foot.  The  priest  did  not  neglect  to  in- 
struct Dorothea  in  the  part  which  she  had  to  play,  but  she 
bade  him  fear  nothing,  for  she  would  do  everything,  without 
failing  a  jot,  as  the  books  of  chivalries  required  and  laid 
down.  They  might  have  gone  three  fourths  of  a  league, 
when  they  discovered  Don  Quixote  amidst  a  labyrinth  of 
rocks,  now  clothed,  but  not  in  his  armor ;  and  as  soon  as 
Dorothea  saw  him  and  was  informed  by  Sancho  that  this  was 
Don  Quixote,  she  gave  the  whip  to  her  palfrey,  the  well- 
bearded  barber  following  her ;  and,  on  coming  up  to  him,  the 
squire  flung  himself  from  the  mule  and  went  to  take  Dorothea 
in  his  arms,  who,  alighting  with  great  sprightliness,  ran  to 
throw  herself  on  her  knees  at  Don  Quixote's  feet,  and, 
although  he  strove  to  raise  her,  she,  without  rising,  addressed 
him  in  this  manner  :  — 

"  I  will  not  arise  from  here,  O  valorous  and  redoubtable 
knight,  until  your  goodness  and  courtesy  shall  vouchsafe  to 
me  a  boon,  which  shall  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
your  person  and  to  the  vantage  of  the  most  disconsolate 
and  the  most  wronged  damsel  that  the  sun  hath  ever  seen ; 
and  if  it  be  that  the  valor  of  your  mighty  arm  corresponds  to 
the  bruit  of  your  deathless  fame,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to 
succor  the  hapless  wight  who  comes  from  lands  so  remote, 
drawn  by  the  odor  of  your  renowned  name,  to  seek  in  you  a 
relief  for  her  misfortunes." 

"I  shall  respond  to  you  not  a  word,  beauteous  lady," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  nor  hear  aught  of  your  matter  until 
you  rise  from  the  ground." 

"  Sir  knight,  I  will  not  arise,"  answered  the  afflicted  dam- 
sel, ''  unless  first  of  your  courtesy  is  vouchsafed  to  me  the 
boon  I  ask." 

"  I  do  vouchsafe  and  grant  it  to  you,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"  so  that  my  compliance  be  not  to  the  detriment  or  prejudice 
of  my  king,  my  country,  or  of  her  who  keeps  the  key  of  my 
heart  and  liberty." 
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*'  It  will  not  be  to  the  detriment  or  the  prejudice  of  any 
you  speak  of,  honored  knight/'  answered  the  doleful  damsel. 

At  this  point  Sancho  Panza  came  up  to  his  master's  ear, 
and  said  to  him  very  softly :  — 

"  Your  worship  may  easily  grant  her  the  boon  she  asks ; 
for  it  is  a  thing  of  naught  —  it's  only  to  kill  a  big  giant ;  and 
she  who  asks  it  is  the  high  and  mighty  Princess  Micomicona, 
queen  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Micomicon,  in  iEthiopia." 

"  Let  her  be  who  she  may,"  responded  Don  Quixote,  "  for 
I  shall  do  what  I  am  bounden  and  what  my  conscience  dic- 
tates, in  conformity  with  the  order  I  have  professed."  And 
turning  to  the  damsel  he  said :  — 

**  Let  your  high  beauteousness  arise,  for  I  grant  the  boon 
which  ye  would  ask  of  me." 

''  Then  what  I  ask,"  said  the  damsel,  ''  is  that  your  mag- 
nanimous person  should  straightway  come  away  with  me 
whither  I  shall  conduct  you,  and  that  you  promise  me  not  to 
undertake  any  other  adventure  or  enterprise  until  you  give 
me  vengeance  on  a  traitor  who,  against  all  right,  human  or 
divine,  hath  usurped  my  kingdom." 

"  This  I  promise  you,  I  repeat,"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
"and  therefore,  lady,  from  this  day  forward  you  can  cast 
away  the  melancholy  which  troubles  you,  and  let  your  languid 
hopes  gather  fresh  spirit  and  strength ;  for,  with  the  help  of 
God  and  of  my  arm,  you  shall  see  yourself  shortly  restored  to 
your  kingdom,  and  seated  on  the  throne  of  your  ancient  and 
mighty  estate,  despite  and  maugre  the  villains  who  would  gain- 
say it ;  and  now,  hands  to  the  work  1  for  in  delay,  it  is  said, 
is  wont  to  be  danger." 

The  distressful  damsel  strove  with  much  obstinacy  to  kiss 
his  hands,  but  Don  Quixote,  who  in  all  was  an  accomplished 
and  courteous  knight,  did  by  no  means  consent  thereto,  but, 
making  her  rise,  he  embraced  her  with  much  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  commanded  Sancho  to  look  to  Rozinante's 
girths  and  to  arm  him  instantly  with  all  speed.  Sancho  took 
down  the  armor,  which  was  hung  on  a  tree  like  a  trophy,  and, 
girthing  Rozinante,  accoutered  his  master  in  a  moment.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  himself  in  armor,  he  cried :  **  In  the  name  of 
God,  let  us  away  to  succor  this  great  lady ! " 

The  barber  was  still  on  his  knees,  taking  great  pains  to 
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dissemble  his  laughter  and  to  keep  his  beard  from  falling  oS, 
with  whose  fall,  perhaps,  they  had  all  miscarried  of  their  fine 
project  Seeing  the  boon  granted,  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  Don  Quixote  got  ready  to  accomplish  it,  he  arose,  and, 
taking  his  lady  by  the  other  hand,  between  the  two  they  set 
her  upon  the  mule.  Then  Don  Quixote  mounted  on  Rozi- 
nante,  and  the  barber  settled  himself  on  his  animal,  Sancbo 
remaining  on  foot,  which  recalled  to  him  anew  the  loss  of 
Dapple,  the  want  of  whom  he  now  felt.  But  he  bore  it  all 
cheerfully,  being  convinced  that  now  his  master  was  fairly  on 
the  road  and  just  upon  the  point  of  becoming  emperor;  for 
he  supposed,  without  any  doubt,  that  he  would  many  that 
princess,  and  come  to  be  at  least  king  of  Micomicon.  The 
only  thing  that  grieved  him  was  to  think  that  this  kingdom 
was  in  a  land  of  negroes,  and  that  the  people  whom  they 
would  give  him  for  subjects  would  be  all  black ;  but  for  this 
his  imagination  supplied  at  once  a  fine  remedy :  for,  said  he 
to  himself,  "  What  matters  it  to  me  that  my  subjects  be  black? 
What  more  should  be  done  than  to  ship  them  off  and  take 
them  to  Spain,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  sell  them,  and  where 
they  will  pay  me  in  ready  money,  with  which  money  I  can 
buy  some  title  or  some  office  on  which  to  live  at  mine  ease  all 
the  days  of  my  life  ?  Nay,  if  ye  do  not  go  to  sleep,  and  have 
no  wit  or  talent  to  manage  things,  and  to  sell  ten  or  thirty 
thousand  subjects  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost  —  'fore  God, 
I  will  make  them  fly,  little  and  big,  or  as  I  may ;  and  be  they 
ever  so  black,  I  will  turn  them  into  whites  and  yellows :  go 
to,  for  I  am  a  fool."  With  that  he  trudged  along,  so  eager 
and  joyful,  that  he  forgot  the  pain  of  having  to  travel  on 
foot. 

All  this  Cardenio  and  the  priest  beheld  from  among  some 
brambles,  and  knew  not  what  to  do  to  join  company.  But 
the  priest,  who  was  a  great  schemer,  presently  bethought  him 
of  how  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  With  a  pair  of  scissors, 
which  he  carried  in  a  case,  he  hastily  cut  off  Cardenio's  beard, 
and  clothed  him  in  a  gray  capote  of  his  own,  and  gave  him 
a  black  cloak,  himself  remaining  in  doublet  and  hose,  and 
Cardenio  appeared  so  unlike  what  he  had  been  before,  that 
he  would  not  have  recognized  himself  had  he  looked  in  a 
mirror.     This  done,  though  the  others  had  gone  a  good  way 
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ahead  whfle  they  were  disguising  themselves,  they  easily  got 
to  the  highroad  before  them,  for  the  rough  and  broken  paths 
there  did  not  permit  those  on  horseback  to  travel  as  fast  as 
those  on  foot  In  brief,  they  posted  themselves  in  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  moimtains ;  and,  as  Don  Quixote  and  his  com- 
panions came  out  thence,  the  priest  gazed  at  him  fixedly  for 
some  time,  seeming  by  his  gestures  to  be  trying  to  recognize 
him ;  and,  after  he  had  stood  regarding  him  a  good  while,  he 
ran  up  to  him  with  open  arms,  crying  out :  — 

"  In  a  happy  hour  be  the  mirror  of  knighthood  found,  my 
noble  countryman,  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  the  flower 
and  cream  of  gallantry,  the  bulwark  and  relief  of  the  needy, 
the  quintessence  of  knights  errant  t "  And,  saying  this,  he 
clasped  Don  Quixote  by  the  left  knee. 

The  knight,  startled  at  what  he  saw  and  heard  that  man 
say  and  do,  looked  at  him  attentively ;  at  length  recognizing 
him,  he  was  amazed  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  made  a  great 
effort  to  dismount ;  but  the  priest  would  not  suffer  it,  where- 
upon Don  Quixote  said :  — 

"Give  me  leave,  sir  licentiate,  for  it  is  not  right  that  I 
should  be  on  horseback  and  so  reverend  a  personage  as 
your  worship  on  foot." 

"  To  that  I  will  in  no  wise  consent,"  said  the  priest ;  "  let 
your  mightiness  remain  mounted,  for  on  horseback  you 
achieve  the  greatest  exploits  and  adventures  which  have 
been  witnessed  in  your  age;  for  me,  a  priest,  though  un- 
worthy, it  shall  suffice  to  get  up  behind  on  one  of  the  mules 
of  these  gentlemen  who  travel  with  your  worship,  if  it  dis- 
pleases them  not ;  and  verily  I  shall  reckon  myself  mounted 
upon  the  steed  Pegasus,  or  upon  the  zebra  or  courser  on 
which  rode  that  famous  Moor  Muzaraque,  who  to  this  day 
lies  enchanted  in  the  great  hill  of  Zulema,  but  a  little  distant 
from  the  grand  Compluto." 

"Nay,  good  master  licentiate,  I  did  not  think  of  that," 
answered  Don  Quixote;  "and  I  know  that  my  lady  the 
princess  will  be  good  enough  for  love  of  me  to  command 
her  squire  to  give  your  worship  the  saddle,  for  he  can  ride 
on  the  haunches,  if  the  mule  will  bear  them." 

"  Yes,  she  will,  I  believe,"  said  the  princess ;  "  and  I  am 
sure  also  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  me  to  lay  my  com- 
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mands  on  my  squire,  for  he  is  so  polite  and  courteous  that 
he  will  not  suffer  an  ecclesiastic  to  go  on  foot  when  he  can 
ride." 

"  Indeed  he  is,"  answered  the  barber.  And,  dismounting 
on  the  instant,  he  invited  the  priest  to  take  the  saddle,  which 
the  other  did  without  much  entreaty.  As  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  on  the  barber  getting  up  behind,  the  mule,  which  in  truth 
was  a  hired  one,  that  is  to  say  a  wicked  beast,  lifted  her 
hind  quarters  and  gave  two  kicks  in  the  air,  which,  had  they 
alighted  on  the  breast  or  the  head  of  Master  Nicholas,  would 
have  made  him  send  the  quest  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  devil. 
As  it  was,  they  frightened  him  so  that  he  tumbled  to  the 
ground  with  so  little  care  for  his  beard  that  it  fell  off.  Find- 
ing himself  without  it,  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  cover 
his  face  hurriedly  with  both  hands  and  to  cry  out  that  his 
grinders  were  smashed.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  all  that  mass 
of  beard,  without  jaws  and  without  blood,  lying  apart  from 
the  face  of  the  fallen  squire,  exclaimed :  — 

"As  God  liveth  but  this  is  a  great  miracle!  The  beard 
has  been  plucked  and  taken  off  the  face  as  if  it  had  been 
shaven ! " 

The  priest,  who  saw  the  danger  which  their  project  was  in 
of  being  discovered,  ran  at  once  to  the  beard  and  took  it  to 
where  Master  Nicholas  lay,  who  was  still  crying  out,  and, 
drawing  his  head  to  his  breast,  in  a  twinkling  clapped  it  on, 
muttering  over  him  some  words  which  he  said  were  an  infal- 
lible charm  proper  for  the  sticking  on  of  beards,  as  they 
should  see.  And  when  he  had  fixed  it  on  he  retired,  and  the 
barber  remained  as  well  bearded  and  as  sound  as  before ;  at 
which  Don  Quixote  was  amazed  beyond  measure,  and  en- 
treated the  priest,  when  he  had  leisure,  to  teach  him  that 
charm ;  for  he  conjectured  that  its  virtue  should  extend  far- 
ther than  the  sticking  on  of  beards,  since  it  was  clear  that 
where  the  beard  was  torn  off  the  flesh  must  remain  lacerated 
and  injured,  and,  since  it  healed  all  that,  it  was  good  for  more 
than  beards. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  priest ;  and  he  promised  to  teach  it 
him  on  the  first  opportunity. 

They  then  agreed  that  the  priest  should  ride  first,  and  after 
him  the  three  by  turns,  until  they  reached  the  inn,  which  might 
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be  some  two  leagues  from  there.  The  three  of  them  being 
mounted,  —  that  is  to  say,  Don  Quixote,  the  princess,  and  the 
priest,  and  those  on  foot,  — to  wit,  Cardenio,  the  barber,  and 
Sancho  Panza,  —  Don  Quixote  said  to  the  damsel:  "Let 
your  highness,  madam,  be  pleased  to  lead  on  whithersoever 
you  will." 

But,  before  she  could  reply,  the  licentiate  said:  "To- 
wards what  kingdom  will  your  ladyship  guide  us.'  Will 
it  be  by  chance  towards  that  of  Micomicon  ?  So  it  should 
be,  or  I  know  little  of  kingdoms."  She,  who  was  very  apt 
in  everything,  understood  that  she  had  to  answer  "yes,"  and 
so  she  said :  "  Yes,  sir,  towards  that  kingdom  lies  my  way." 

"  If  that  be  so,"  said  the  priest,  "  we  must  needs  pass  through 
my  village,  and  thence  your  ladyship  will  take  the  route  to 
Carthagena,  where  you  may,  with  good  fortune,  embark ;  and 
if  there  be  a  favorable  wind,  a  smooth  sea,  and  no  storm,  in 
something  less  than  nine  years  you  will  come  in  sight  of  the 
great  lake  Meona,  —  I  mean  Maeotis,  —  which  is  little  more 
than  a  hundred  days'  journey  on  this  side  of  your  highness's 
kingdom." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  good  sir,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  two  years 
since  I  departed  thence,  and  truly  I  never  had  fair  weather, 
and  for  all  that  I  have  arrived  to  see  what  I  so  greatly  longed 
for,  which  is  the  lord  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  whose  re- 
nown reached  my  ears  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  in  Spain,  and  im- 
pelled me  to  seek  him  to  commend  myself  to  his  courtesy  and 
confide  my  just  cause  to  the  valor  of  his  invincible  arm." 

"No  more — a  truce  to  your  praises  of  me,"  exclaimed  Don 
Quixote  at  this  point ;  "  for  I  hate  every  kind  of  adulation, 
and  although  this  be  not  such,  still  these  compliments  offend 
my  chaste  ears.  What  I  can  say,  madam,  is,  that  whether  I 
have  valor  or  not,  what  I  have  or  have  not  shall  be  employed 
in  your  service,  even  to  the  losing  of  my  life.  And  now,  leav- 
ing this  to  its  own  time,  I  pray  you,  master  licentiate,  to  tell 
me  what  cause  has  drawn  you  hither  into  these  parts,  thus 
alone,  without  attendants,  and  so  lightly  equipped  as  to  fill 
me  with  amazement." 

"  To  that  I  will  give  a  brief  answer,"  replied  the  priest ; 
"  your  worship.  Sir  Don  Quixote,  must  know  that  I  and  Mas- 
ter Nicholas,  our  friend  and  our  barber,  were  going  to  Seville 
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to  collect  certain  moneys  which  a  relative  of  mine,  who  many 
years  ago  went  to  the  Indies,  had  sent  me,  which  were  not  so 
little  but  they  exceeded  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  tried  weight, 
which  is  no  trifle ;  and,  passing  yesterday  by  these  parts,  we 
were  encountered  by  four  highwaymen,  who  stripped  us  to 
our  beards,  and  in  such  sort  that  the  barber  thought  fit  to 
put  on  a  false  one,  and  as  for  this  youth  who  goes  here  with 
us  (pointing  to  Cardenio)  he  was  quite  transformed.  And 
the  best  of  it  is  that  it  is  the  public  report  hereabouts  that 
those  who.  robbed  us  are  certain  galley-slaves  who,  they  say, 
were  set  at  liberty  almost  on  this  very  spot  by  a  man  so  val- 
iant that,  in  spite  of  the  commissary  and  the  warders,  he 
released  them  all ;  and,  doubtless,  he  must  be  out  of  wits  or 
he  must  be  as  great  a  knave  as  they,  or  else  some  fellow 
devoid  of  soul  and  conscience,  seeing  that  he  would  loose  the 
wolf  among  the  sheep,  the  fox  among  the  hens,  the  fly  amidst 
the  honey.  He  would  defraud  justice  and  rebel  agaiost  his 
king  and  natural  lord,  since  he  went  against  his  righteous 
commands ;  he  would,  I  say,  rob  the  galleys  of  their  feet  and 
disturb  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  which  has  been  reposing  these 
many  years ;  and,  in  fine,  do  a  deed  by  which  his  soul  may  be 
lost  and  his  body  not  gain.'' 

Sancho  had  related  to  the  priest  and  the  barber  the  adven- 
ture of  the  galley-slaves,  which  his  master  had  achieved  with 
so  much  glory,  and  therefore  the  priest  laid  stress  upon  it  in 
referring  to  it,  to  see  what  Don  Quixote  might  say  or  do. 
His  color  changed  at  every  word,  nor  did  he  dare  to  say  that 
he  had  been  the  liberator  of  those  worthy  people. 

"  Well,  these,"  continued  the  priest,  "  were  they  who  robbed 
us,  and  may  God  of  His  mercy  pardon  him  who  hindered 
them  from  going  to  receive  the  punishment  they  deserved." 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

Whuk  treats  of  Aefair  Doro^ua^s  cleverness^  wiA  o^ier  things  cf 
much  pleasure  and  pastime 

SCARCE  had  the  priest  ended,  when  Sancho  cried: 
"  Then  i*  faith,  master  licentiate,  he  who  performed  that 
exploit  was  my  master ;  and  not  for  want  of  my  telling 
him  beforehand  and  warning  him  to  look  to  what  he  did,  and 
that  it  was  a  sin  to  give  them  liberty,  for  those  were  all  very 
great  rogues  who  went  there." 

"Blockhead,"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote;  " it  concemeth  not 
nor  appertaineth  to  knights  errant  to  examine  whether  the 
afflicted,  the  enchained,  and  the  oppressed  whom  they 
encounter  upon  the  roads  go  ui  that  plight  or  are  in  that 
anguish  for  their  crimes  or  for  their  humors.  It  solely  con- 
cemeth them  to  succor  the  like  as  being  distressed,  fixing 
their  eyes  on  their  sufferings  and  not  on  their  villainies.  I 
lighted  upon  a  bead-roll  and  string  of  sad  and  miserable 
people,  and  did  for  them  what  my  bounden  duty  demands  of 
me  ;  as  for  the  rest,  let  what  may  happen ;  and  to  whomsoever 
it  has  seemed  amiss,  saving  the  holy  office  of  sir  licentiate  and 
his  honorable  person,  I  say  that  he  knows  little  of  the  gear  of 
chivalry,  and  that  he  lies,  and  this  I  will  make  him  know  with 
my  sword,  which  shall  answer  more  fully." 

This  he  said,  setting  himself  firmly  in  his  stirrups,  and 
pressing  down  his  morion ;  for  the  barber's  basin,  which  by 
his  reckoning  was  the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  he  carried  hang- 
ing at  his  saddle-bow,  until  such  time  as  it  could  be  mended 
of  the  damage  it  had  received  from  the  galley-slaves.  Doro- 
thea, who  was  of  a  lively  wit  and  much  pleasantry,  having 
now  thoroughly  understood  Don  Quixote's  crazy  humor,  and 
that  they  all  made  a  jest  of  it  except  Sancho  Panza,  would 
not  be  behind  the  rest,  and  seeing  him  so  enraged  said  to 

him:  — 
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"  Sir  knight,  be  pleased  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  boon 
you  have  promised  me,  and  that  in  conformity  with  it  you 
cannot  intermeddle  in  any  other  adventure,  how  urgent  soever 
it  be ;  calm  your  angered  bosom,  for  had  sir  licentiate  known 
that  it  was  by  that  unconquered  arm  the  galley-slaves  were 
freed,  he  would  have  put  three  stitches  through  his  lips,  and 
even  three  times  bitten  his  tongue,  rather  than  have  uttered 
a  word  which  might  redound  to  your  disparagement." 

"  That  I  dare  swear,"  quoth  the  priest,  "  and  I  would  even 
have  plucked  off  a  mustache." 

"  I  will  hold  my  peace,  dear  madam,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  and  will  repress  the  just  anger  which  has  been  raised  in  my 
breast,  and  will  go  quietly  and  peaceably  until  I  have  achieved 
for  you  the  promised  boon.  But  in  requital  of  this  good 
resolve  I  pray  you  to  tell  me,  if  it  be  no  trouble  to  you,  what 
is  your  grievance,  and  who,  how  many,  and  of  what  condition 
are  the  persons  on  whom  I  have  to  take  due,  sufficient,  and 
entire  revenge." 

"  That  will  I  do  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Dorothea,  "  if 
to  hear  of  sorrows  and  misfortunes  doth  not  vex  your  ears," 

"  It  will  not  vex  them,  dear  lady,"  said  Don  Quixote. 

To  this  Dorothea  replied  :  "  Since  it  is  so,  let  your  worships 
give  me  your  attention." 

No  sooner  had  she  said  this  when  Cardenio  and  the  barber 
placed  themselves  at  her  side,  desirous  to  hear  how  the  witty 
Dorothea  would  feign  her  tale;  and  the  same  did  Sancho, 
who  was  as  much  deluded  by  her  as  his  master.  She,  after 
settling  herself  well  in  her  saddle,  with  preface  of  a  cough  and 
sundry  other  gestures,  commenced  with  a  lively  air  to  speak 
as  follows :  — 

"In  the  first  place,  I  would  have  you  know,  gentlemen, 
that  my  name  is  — "  And  here  she  stopped  a  moment, 
for  she  had  forgotten  what  name  the  priest  had  given  her. 
He  hastened  to  her  relief,  for  he  understood  why  she  hesi- 
tated, and  exclaimed :  — 

"  It  is  no  wonder,  my  lady,  that  your  highness  should  be 
troubled  and  embarrassed  in  recounting  your  misfortunes,  for 
such  are  often  wont  to  be  of  a  nature  to  deprive  the  sufferers 
of  their  memory,  even  so  that  they  do  not  remember  their 
own  names,  as  it  has  happened  with  your  exalted  ladyship. 
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who  has  forgotten  that  she  is  called  the  Princess  Micomicona, 
lawful  heiress  of  the  great  kingdom  Micomicon ;  and  with 
this  hint  your  highness  can  easily  recall  to  your  distracted 
memory  all  that  you  would  wish  to  relate/* 

"  Such  is  the  truth,"  responded  the  damsel,  "  and  hence- 
forward I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  me  any  more 
hints,  for  I  shall  bring  my  truthful  history  to  a  right  con* 
elusion.  To  proceed,  then :  The  king,  my  father,  who  was 
called  Tinacrio  the  Sage,  was  very  learned  in  what  they  call 
the  mag^c  art,  and  discovered  by  his  science  that  my  mother, 
who  was  called  the  Queen  Jaramilla,  would  die  before  him, 
and  that  within  a  little  while  after  he  also  should  depart  this 
life,  and  I  be  left  an  orphan,  without  father  or  mother.  But 
he  was  wont  to  say  that  this  did  not  annoy  him  so  much  as 
the  certain  knowledge  troubled  him  that  a  monstrous  giant, 
lord  of  a  great  island,  which  is  almost  on  the  borders  of  our 
kingdom,  whose  name  is  Pandafilando  of  the  Sour  Look,  — 
for  it  is  a  veritable  fact  that,  although  he  has  his  eyes  in  their 
place  and  straight,  he  always  looks  askew  as  if  he  squinted, 
and  this  he  does  out  of  pure  malice,  and  to  cause  fear  and 
terror  in  those  on  whom  he  looks,  —  I  say,  then,  that  he 
knew  that  this  giant,  when  he  should  hear  of  my  being  left 
an  orphan,  would  pass  over  with  a  mighty  force  into  my 
kingdom,  and  take  it  from  me  without  leaving  me  a  little 
village  wherein  to  find  refuge  ;  but  that  I  could  avert  all  this 
ruin  and  disaster  if  I  married  him,  though,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  he  never  expected  that  I  would  consent  to  a  marriage  so 
unequal.  And  in  this  he  spoke  the  pure  truth,  for  it  never 
came  into  my  head  to  marry  that  giant,  nor  any  other,  how* 
ever  large  and  monstrous  he  might  be.  My  father  told  me 
also  that  after  he  was  dead,  and  I  found  that  Pandafilando  be* 
gan  to  invade  my  kingdom,  I  should  not  stay  to  defend  myself, 
for  that  would  be  my  destruction,  but  freely  abandon  to  him 
the  kingdom  without  resistance,  if  I  would  avert  the  slaugh- 
ter and  total  perdition  of  my  good  and  faithful  subjects,  for 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  defend  myself  against  the  devilish 
might  of  the  giant ;  but  that  I  should  set  out  immediately  for 
Spain,  with  some  of  my  people,  and  that  there  I  should  find 
relief  for  my  troubles  by  meeting  with  a  knight  errant  whose 
fame  about  that  time  would  extend  throughout  all  this  king* 
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dom,  and  who  should  be  called,  if  I  remember  aright,  Don 
Azote  or  Don  Gigote." 

" '  Don  Quixote/  you  would  say,  lady,"  exclaimed  Sancho 
Panza ;  "  otherwise  called '  The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure,' " 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Dorothea ;  "  he  said,  moreover,  that 
he  was  to  be  tall  of  stature,  meager  of  visage,  and  that  on  the 
right  side,  under  the  left  shoulder,  or  near  thereto,  he  was  to 
have  a  gray  mole  with  some  hairs  like  bristles." 

On  hearing  this,  Don  Quixote  said  to  his  squire :  — 

"Hold  here,  son  Sancho;  help  me  to  strip,  for  I  would 
see  whether  I  am  the  knight  of  whom  that  sage  king  did 
prophesy." 

"  But  why  would  your  worship  strip?"  said  Dorothea. 

"  To  see  if  I  have  that  mole  of  which  your  father  spoke," 
answered  Don  Quixote. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  strip,"  cried  Sancho,  "  for  I  know 
that  your  worship  has  a  mole  with  those  marks  in  the  middle 
of  your  backbone,  which  is  a  sign  of  your  being  a  strong 
man." 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  for  among  friends  wc 
should  not  look  nearly  into  little  things,  and  be  it  on  the 
shoulder  or  be  it  on  the  backbone,  it  matters  little ;  it  is 
enough  that  there  is  a  mole,  and  let  it  be  where  it  may, 
since  it  is  all  the  same  flesh.  Doubtless,  my  good  father 
was  right  in  everything,  as  I  have  been  in  commending 
myself  to  Sir  Don  Quixote,  for  he  it  is  of  whom  my  father 
spoke,  since  the  features  of  his  face  agree  with  those  of  the 
great  fame  which  this  knight  enjoys,  not  only  in  Spain  but 
in  all  La  Mancha.  Indeed,  I  had  hardly  landed  at  Osuna, 
when  I  heard  related  so  many  exploits  of  his  that  my  heart 
at  once  told  me  that  he  was  the  same  I  had  come  to  seek." 

"  But  why,  dear  madam,"  inquired  Don  Quixote,  "  did  you 
land  at  Osuna,  since  it  is  not  a  seaport  ? " 

Before  Dorothea  could  reply,  the  priest  interposed,saying:— 

"The  lady  princess  must  have  meant  to  say  that,  after 
she  had  landed  at  Malaga,  the  first  place  where  she  heard 
tidings  of  your  worship  was  Osuna." 

"  So  I  meant  to  say,"  observed  Dorothea. 

"  That  makes  it  all  straight,"  said  the  priest ;  "  please,  your 
Majesty,  continue." 
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"  There  is  no  more  to  say,"  answered  Dorothea,  "  except 
that  at  last  my  fortune  has  been  so  good  m  the  finding  of  the 
noble  Don  Quixote,  that  I  already  account  and  hold  myself 
queen  and  mistress  of  my  kingdom,  since  he  of  his  courtesy 
and  his  munificence  hath  granted  the  boon  of  going  with 
me  whithersoever  I  may  conduct  him,  which  shall  be  to  no 
whither  save  to  set  him  before  Pandafilando  of  the  Soiu* 
Look,  that  he  may  slay  him  and  restore  to  me  that  which 
against  all  right  has  been  usurped ;  for  all  this  has  come  to 
pass  to  the  letter,  since  thus  has  prophesied  Tinacrio  the 
Sage,  my  good  father.  He  has  also  left  it  recorded  and 
written  in  Chaldean  or  Greek  letters,  for  I  cannot  read  them, 
that  if  this  knight  of  the  prediction,  after  having  cut  the 
giant's  throat,  should  wish  to  marry  me,  I  should  consent  at 
once,  without  demur,  to  become  his  lawful  wife,  and  give 
him  possession  of  my  kingdom  together  with  that  of  my 
person." 

"  How  seemeth  it  to  thee,  friend  Sancho,"  cried  Don  Quix- 
ote at  this  point ;  ''  hearest  not  what  is  passing  i  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  so  ?  See  whether  we  have  not  already  a  kingdom 
to  govern  and  a  queen  to  marry." 

"That  I  take  my  oath  of,"  said  Sancho;  "that  for  the 
rogue  who  will  not  marry  as  soon  as  Master  Pandafilando's 
weasand  is  slit  I  The  queen,  perhaps,  is  an  ill  piece  of 
goods!  I  warrant  me  I  wish  all  the  fleas  in  my  bed  were 
such!" 

And  so  saying,  he  cut  a  couple  of  capers  in  the  air,  with 
signs  of  the  greatest  delight;  and  then  ran  to  seize  the  bridle 
of  Dorothea's  mule,  and,  making  her  stop,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  her,  beseeching  her  that  she  would  give  him 
her  hands  to  kiss,  in  token  that  he  acknowledged  her  as  his 
queen  and  mistress.  —  Which  of  the  bystanders  could  help 
laughing  to  see  the  madness  of  the  master  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  man  ?  —  Dorothea  gave  him  her  hands,  and  promised 
to  make  him  a  great  lord  in  her  kingdom  when  Heaven 
should  be  pleased  to  permit  her  to  recover  and  enjoy  it. 
Sancho  returned  thanks  to  her  in  such  terms  as  made  them 
kll  laugh  anew. 

"This,  gentlemen,"  pursued  Dorothea,  "is  my  story;  it 
only  remains  to  tell  you  that  of  all  the  people  of  my  train 
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which  I  brought  out  of  my  kingdom  there  is  none  left  to  me 
but  this  well-bearded  squire,  for  they  were  all  drowned  in  a 
great  storm  which  we  encountered  in  sight  of  port;  and  he 
and  I  escaped  and  came  to  land  on  two  planks  by  a  miracle ; 
and,  indeed,  the  course  of  my  life  is  all  miracle  and  mystery, 
as  ye  may  have  noted.  And  if  in  anything  I  have  exceeded, 
or  have  not  been  so  correct  as  I  ought,  impute  the  blame  to 
what  sir  licentiate  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  story,  that 
continual  and  extraordinary  troubles  deprive  the  sufferers  of 
their  memory." 

"  They  shall  not  deprive  me  of  mine,  O  exalted  and  worthy 
lady,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  ^'as  many  as  I  shall  endure  in 
your  service,  however  great  and  unheard  of  they  may  be; 
and  thus  I  do  confirm  anew  the  boon  I  have  promised  you, 
and  vow  to  go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the  world  until  I  con- 
front that  fierce  enemy  of  yours,  whose  proud  head  I  intend, 
by  the  help  of  God  and  my  right  arm,  to  hew  off  with  the 
edge  of  this,  —  I  will  not  say  good  sword,  thanks  to  Gin^s  de 
Pasamonte,  who  carried  off  mine — "  (This  he  muttered  be^ 
tween  his  teeth,  and  proceeded,  saying:)  "And  after  I  have 
hewed  it  off  and  placed  you  in  peaceable  possession  of  your 
realm,  it  shall  rest  with  your  own  will  to  do  with  your  person 
what  shall  seem  best  to  your  pleasure ;  for  so  long  as  I  hold 
my  memory  occupied  and  my  will  captive,  my  mind  enthralled 
by  her  —  I  say  no  more ;  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  incline, 
even  in  thought,  to  marry,  although  it  were  with  a  Phenix." 

So  disgusted  was  Sancho  with  what  his  master  last  said 
about  not  wishing  to  marry,  that,  raising  his  voice,  he  cried 
in  a  great  rage :  — 

"  By  my  body  I  vow  and  swear.  Sir  Don  Quixote,  that 
your  worship  is  not  in  your  right  senses  I  For  how  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  your  worship  should  have  any  doubt  about 
marrying  so  high  a  princess  as  this  one  is  i  Think  you  that 
fortune  is  to  offer  behind  every  little  comer  such  a  piece  of 
good  luck  as  she  holds  out  to  you  now  ?  It  is,  perchance, 
that  my  lady  Dulcinea  is  more  beautiful  ?  No,  for  certain, 
nor  even  the  half ;  nay,  and  I  would  go  to  say  that  she  does 
not  come  up  to  the  shoe  of  her  who  is  here  present  A  poor 
chance  have  I  of  getting  hold  of  the  countship  which  I  look 
for,  if  your  worship  goes  hunting  for  dainties  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  sea!  Marry — marry  at  once,  in  the  devil's  name,  and 
lay  hold  of  this  kingdom  which  comes  to  your  *hand  free 
gratis  for  nothing,  and,  when  you  are  king,  make  me  mar- 
quess or  governor,  and  then  let  the  devil  take  all  if  he 
will." 

Don  Quixote,  who  heard  these  blasphemies  uttered  against 
his  lady  Dulcinea,  was  unable  to  bear  it,  and,  raising  his  lance, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  Sancho  or  opening  his  lips,  gave 
him  two  such  blows  as  brought  him  to  the  earth;  and  if  Doro- 
thea had  not  called  out  to  him  to  hold  his  hand,  without  doubt 
he  would  have  taken  his  squire's  life  there  on  the  spot 

''Think  you,  miserable  villain,"  he  said  to  him  after  a 
pause,  "  that  you  are  to  be  always  allowed  to  take  me  by  the 
ears,  and  that  it  is  to  be  all  sinning  on  your  side  and  pardon- 
ing on  mine  ?  Then  think  not  so,  excommunicate  scoundrel, 
for  so  doubtless  you  are,  since  you  have  wagged  your  tongue 
against  the  peerless  Dulcinea;  and  know  you  not,  rascal, 
vaurien,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  valor  which  she  infuses 
into  my  arm,  I  would  not  have  wherewith  to  kill  a  flea  ?  Say, 
scoffer  of  the  viperish  tongue,  who,  think  you,  hath  gained 
this  kingdom  and  cut  off  the  head  of  this  giant,  and  made 
you  marquess  (for  all  this  I  hold  as  accomplished  and  passed 
into  a  thing  determined)  except  it  be  the  might  of  Dulcinea, 
using  my  arm  as  the  instrument  of  her  exploits  ?  She  fights 
in  me,  and  conquers  in  me,  and  I  live  and  breathe,  and  have 
life  and  being,  in  her.  O  rogue,  how  ungrateful  are  you  who 
see  yourself  raised  from  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  be  a  titled 
lord,  and  respond  to  so  great  a  benefit  by  speaking  ill  of  her 
who  bestowed  it  on  you ! " 

Sancho  was  not  so  much  hurt  as  not  to  hear  all  that  his 
master  said  to  him,  and,  rising  pretty  nimbly,  he  ran  to  put 
himself  behind  Dorothea's  palfrey,  and  from  there  he  said 
to  his  master :  — 

"  Tell  me,  sir,  if  your  worship  has  resolved  not  to  marry 
this  g^eat  princess,  it  is  clear  that  the  kingdom  will  not  be 
yours,  and,  not  being  so,  what  favors  can  you  do  for  me  ? 
It  is  this  that  I  complain  of.  Let  your  worship  marry  once 
for  all  with  this  queen,  now  we  have  her  here, — rained 
down,  as  it  were,  from  the  sky,  —  and  you  may  afterwards 
return  to  my  lady  Dulcinea.    As  to  the  matter  of  beauty,  I 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  in  truth,  if  I  must  speak  it, 
they  both  appear  to  me  passing  well,  although  I  have  never 
seen  the  lady  Dulcinea." 

"How?  —  thou  hast  not  seen  her,  blasphemous  traitor!" 
exclaimed  Don  Quixote.  "  Hast  thou  not  just  now  brought 
me  a  message  on  her  part  ? " 

"  I  mean  that  I  did  not  see  her,"  answered  Sancho,  "  so 
that  I  was  able  so  much  at  my  leisure  to  note  particularly 
her  beauty  and  her  good  parts,  piece  by  piece ;  but  in  the 
lump  she  looked  to  me  well  enough." 

"Now  do  I  forgive  thee,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "and  do 
thou  forgive  me  the  injury  I  have  caused  thee,  for  men's 
first  impulses  are  not  in  their  own  hands." 

"  I  see  that  well,"  responded  Sancho,  "  and  with  me  the 
longing  to  talk  is  the  first  impulse,  and  I  cannot  help  speak- 
ing at  once  what  comes  to  my  tongue." 

"  For  all  that,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  take  heed,  Sancho,  of 
what  thou  speakest,  for  the  pitcher  that  goes  often  to  the  well 
—  I  say  no  more  to  thee." 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  Sancho,  "  God  is  in  heaven,  who 
sees  all  tricks,  and  He  shall  judge  who  does  most  harm, — I 
in  not  speaking  well,  or  your  worship  in  doing  it" 

"  No  more  of  this,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  run,  Sancho,  and  kiss 
your  master's  hand,  and  beseech  his  pardon,  and  from  hence- 
forth go  more  circumspectly  in  your  commendations  and  in 
your  disparagements,  and  speak  no  evil  of  that  Lady  Toboso, 
whom  I  know  not  save  that  I  am  her  humble  servant,  and 
have  trust  in  God,  that  there  shall  not  fail  you  an  estate 
where  you  may  live  like  a  prince." 

Sancho  went  up,  hanging  his  head,  and  begged  his  master^s 
hand,  who  gave  it  with  a  dignified  air,  and,  after  he  had  kissed 
it,  the  knight  gave  him  his  blessing,  and  told  him  to  go  for- 
ward a  little  for  he  had  something  to  inquire  about,  and  things 
of  much  importance  to  discuss  with  him.  Sancho  did  so,  and 
the  two  going  apart  some  little  distance,  Don  Quixote  said 
to  him :  — 

"Since  thy  return,  I  have  had  neither  opportunity  nor 
time  to  ask  of  thee  many  particulars  touching  the  message 
which  thou  didst  bear  and  the  answer  which  thou  broughtest 
back ;  and  now  that  chance  allows  us  time  and  place,  do  not 
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deny  me  the  happiness  which  thou  art  able  to  give  me  by 
thy  good  tidings." 

"  Let  your  worship  ask  what  you  please,"  answered  Sancho ; 
"  for  to  everything  I  will  give  as  good  an  outing  as  an  en- 
trance. But  I  beseech  your  worship,  good  master,  that  you 
be  not  in  the  future  so  revengeful." 

"  Why  sayest  thou  that,  Sancho  ? "  asked  Don  Quixote. 

"  I  say  it,"  replied  he,  "  because  these  blows  just  now  were 
more  for  the  quarrel  which  the  devil  stirred  between  us  the 
other  night,  than  for  what  I  said  against  my  Lady  Dulcinea, 
whom  I  love  and  reverence  like  a  relic,  although  she  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  only  because  she  belongs  to  your  worship." 

"No  more  of  this  talk,  Sancho,  on  thy  life,"  said  Don 
Quixote.  **  It  offends  me.  I  pardoned  thee  then,  and  well 
thou  knowest  what  they  say  —  that,  for  the  new  sin  a  new 
penance." 

While  this  was  passing  they  saw  coming  along  the  road  on 
which  they  were,  a  man  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  as  he  came 
nearer  he  appeared  to  be  a  gipsy ;  but  Sancho  Panza,  who 
had  his  eyes  and  his  heart  wherever  he  saw  asses,  had  hardly 
descried  the  man  when  he  knew  him  to  be  Gin^s  de  Pasa- 
monte,  and  by  the  thread  of  the  gipsy  he  came  on  the  clue  of 
his  ass;  which  was  the  truth,  for  it  was  Dapple  on  which 
Pasamonte  was  riding,  who  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
known,  and  to  sell  the  ass,  had  put  on  the  garb  of  a  gipsy, 
whose  language,  as  well  as  many  others,  he  could  speak  as  if 
they  were  his  own.  Sancho  saw  and  knew  him,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  seen  and  recognized  him,  than  he  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice :  — 

**  Ah,  thief  Gin6s !  give  up  my  jewel,  let  go  of  my  life, 
meddle  not  with  my  repose,  give  up  my  ass,  give  up  my 
delight !  fly,  scoundrel !  get  thee  gone,  thief !  give  back  what 
is  none  of  thine !  " 

There  needed  not  so  many  words  and  reproaches,  for  at 
the  very  first  Gin^s  jumped  off,  and  getting  into  a  trot  at  a 
racing  pace,  in  a  moment  fled  away  and  disappeared  from 
them  all.  Sancho  ran  up  to  his  Dapple,  and  embracing  him 
cried:  — 

"  How  hast  thou  been,  my  darling.  Dapple  of  mine  eyes, 
my  sweet  companion  ? " 
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And  with  this  he  kissed  and  caressed  him  as  if  he  had  been 
a  human  being.  The  ass  held  his  peace  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  kissed  and  caressed  by  Sancho,  without  answering  a 
word.  They  all  came  up  and  congratulated  him  on  the  finding 
of  Dapple,  especially  Don  Quixote,  who  told  him  that  notwith- 
standing this  he  would  not  revoke  the  order  for  the  three  ass 
colts ;  for  which  Sancho  returned  him  thanks. 

Whilst  they  two  traveled  together,  thus  discoursing,  the 
priest  said  to  Dorothea  that  she  had  acted  very  cleverly,  as 
well  in  her  story  itself  as  in  the  brevity  thereof,  and  its  imita- 
tion of  the  books  of  chivalries.  She  owned  that  she  had  often 
amused  herself  with  reading  them,  but  that  she  knew  not 
where  lay  the  provinces  and  seaports,  and  therefore  only  said 
at  a  guess  that  she  had  landed  at  Osuna. 

"  So  I  saw,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  therefore  I  hastened  to 
say  what  I  did,  with  which  all  was  set  right.  But  is  it  not 
marvelous  to  see  how  readily  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
believes  all  these  inventions  and  lies,  simply  because  they 
wear  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  absurdities  in  his  books  ?  " 

**  It  is,"  said  Cardenio ;  "  and  so  rare  and  unheard  of  that 
I  know  not  whether  if  one  wished  to  invent  and  create  such  a 
character  in  fiction  he  would  have  a  wit  acute  enough  to  be 
able  to  succeed  therein." 

"  There  is  yet  another  thing  in  it,"  said  the  priest :  "  that 
apart  from  the  silly  things  which  this  good  gentleman  utters 
in  matters  touching  his  madness,  if  other  topics  are  discussed, 
he  discourses  of  them  with  excellent  meaning,  and  shows  that 
he  has  a  clear  and  sober  understanding  in  everything ;  inas- 
much as  if  one  broaches  not  the  subject  of  his  chivalries,  no 
one  would  pronounce  him  to  be  other  than  a  man  of  very 
sound  judgment." 

Whilst  they  were  engaged  in  this  conversation,  Don 
Quixote  proceeded  with  his,  saying  to  Sancho :  — 

"  Friend  Panza,  let  us  bury  old  injuries,  and  now  tell  me, 
without  retaining  any  anger  or  spite,  where,  how,  and  when 
didst  thou  find  Dulcinea  ?  What  was  she  doing  ?  What 
saidst  thou  to  her  ?  What  answer  made  she  f  How  did  she 
look  when  she  read  my  letter  i  Who  copied  it  for  thee  ?  All 
that  thou  deemest  in  this  matter  to  be  worthy  of  being  known, 
of  being  asked  and  answered,  without  adding  or  inventing 
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aught  to  give  me  pleasure,  or  still  less  curtailing  to  deprive 
me  thereof,  tell  me." 

"  Master,"  responded  Sancho,  "  if  I  must  speak  the  truth, 
nobody  copied  the  letter  for  me,  because  I  carried  no  letter  at 
all." 

''  It  is  as  thou  sayest,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  the  pocket- 
book  wherein  I  wrote  it,  I  found  in  my  possession  two  days 
after  thy  departure,  which  caused  me  very  great  trouble, 
through  not  knowing  what  thou  wouldst  do  when  thou  found- 
est  thyself  without  the  letter ;  and  I  ever  believed  that  thou 
wouldst  return  from  the  place  where  thou  shouldst  first  miss 
it" 

**  I  should  have  done  so,"  replied  Sancho, ''  had  I  not  got  it 
by  heart  when  your  worship  read  it  to  me,  so  that  I  repeated 
it  to  a  parish  clerk,  who  copied  it  out  of  my  head  word  for 
word  so  exactly  that  he  said  that  in  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
although  he  had  read  many  letters  of  excommunication,  never 
had  he  seen  or  read  so  pretty  a  letter  as  that." 

"  And  hast  thou  it  still  by  heart,  Sancho  ? "  asked  Don 
Quixote. 

"  No,  sir,  for  after  I  gave  it,  seeing  that  it  was  to  be  of  no 
more  use,  I  let  myself  forget  it  If  I  do  mind  me  of  anything 
it  is  that  *  Scrubby,'  —  I  mean  '  Sovereign,  —  Lady,'  and  the 
ending  :  '  Yours  till  death.  The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure ' ; 
between  these  two  points,  I  put  more  than  three  hundred 
*  hearts,'  and  '  lives,'  and  '  dear  eyes.'  " 
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Of  M^  deUctabU  conversation  which  passed  between  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Pansa,  his  squire,  with  other  incidents 

"    A  LL  this  displeaseth  me  not;  pass  onward/'  said  Don 

/\  Quixote.  "Thou  didst  arrive;  and  what  was  that 
/jL  Queen  of  Beauty  doing  ?  Assuredly  thou  didst  find 
her  stringing  of  pearls,  or  broidering  some  device  with  thread 
of  gold  for  this  her  captive  knight." 

"  No,  that  I  did  not,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  but  winnowmg 
two  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  back  yard  of  her  house." 

"Why,  then  reckon,"  said  Quixote,  "that  the  grains  of 
that  wheat  were  seeds  of  pearl,  touched  by  her  hands ;  and 
didst  thou  note,  friend,  the  wheat  —  was  it  of  the  white  or 
brown  sort  ? " 

"  It  was  neither,  but  red,"  answered  Sancho. 

"  Then  I  warrant  thee,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that,  win* 
nowed  by  her  hands,  it  made  the  finest  white  bread,  without 
doubt.  But  go  on ;  when  thou  gavest  her  my  letter,  did  she 
kiss  it  ?  Did  she  put  it  upon  her  head  ?  Used  she  any  cere- 
mony worthy  of  such  an  epistle  ?    Or  what  did  she  ? " 

"  When  I  went  up  to  give  it  to  her,"  answered  Sancho,  "she 
was  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  job  with  a  good  lot  of  wheat  in  her 
sieve,  and  said  she  to  me :  '  Put  the  letter,  friend,  upon  that 
sack,  for  I  cannot  read  it  till  I  have  done  sifting  what  I  have 
here.' " 

"  Discreet  lady  ! "  cried  Don  Quixote,  "  that  she  must  have 
done  in  order  to  read  it  and  recreate  herself  with  it  at  leisure. 
Proceed,  Sancho ;  and  whilst  she  was  at  her  task,  what  dis- 
course held  she  with  thee  ?  What  did  she  ask  of  thee  concern- 
ing me.?  And  thou,  what  didst  thou  reply?  Despatch; 
relate  it  all  to  me ;  leave  not  a  syllable  untold." 

"  She  asked  me  nothing,"  said  Sancho ;  "  but  I  told  her  of 
the  manner  in  which  your  worship  abided  there  doing  penance 
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for  her  service,  naked  from  the  girdle  upwards,  shut  up  among 
those  rocks  like  a  savage,  sleeping  on  the  ground,  eating  bread 
without  a  table-cloth,  nor  combing  your  beard ;  weeping  and 
cursing  your  fate." 

"  In  saying  that  I  cursed  my  fate  thou  saidst  amiss,"  ob- 
served Don  Quixote ;  ''  for  I  do  rather  bless  it,  and  shall  bless 
it  all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  having  made  me  worthy  to  de- 
serve the  loving  of  a  lady  so  high  as  Dulcinea  del  Toboso." 

"  So  high  she  is,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  i'  faith  she  over- 
tops me  by  more  than  a  hand's  breadth." 

"  How  then,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  **  hast  thou  meas- 
ured with  her  ? " 

"  I  measured  in  this  way,"  responded  Sancho,  "  that,  going 
up  to  help  her  to  lay  a  sack  of  wheat  on  an  ass,  we  came  so 
close  together  that  I  couldn't  help  seeing  that  she  was  taller 
than  me  by  a  good  span." 

"  But  is  it  not  true,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  she  ac- 
companies and  adorns  her  greatness  of  body  with  a  thousand 
million  graces  of  the  soul.?  —  One  thing  thou  wilt  not  deny 
me,  Sancho :  when  thou  didst  approach  her,  didst  not  thou 
perceive  a  Sabsean  odor,  an  aromatic  fragrance,  and  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  so  sweet  that  I  cannot  hit  upon  a 
name  to  give  it —  I  say,  an  essence  or  exhalation,  such  as  if 
thou  wert  in  some  delicate  glover's  shop  ?" 

"  All  I  can  say,"  answered  Sancho,  "  is  that  I  got  a  sniff  of 
something  strong  and  mannish,  and  it  must  have  been  because 
she  was  a-sweat  with  much  work  and  somewhat  on  the  run." 

"It  should  not  be  that,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "but  thou 
must  have  been  troubled  with  the  rheum,  or  smelt  thine  own 
self ;  for  full  well  I  know  what  odor  that  rose  among  thorns 
distils,  —  that  lily  of  the  field,  that  liquid  amber." 

"  That  may  well  be,"  answered  Sancho,  "  for  often  there 
goes  off  from  me  that  smell  which  then  methought  came 
from  her  grace  the  lady  Dulcinea ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
wonder  at  in  that,  for  one  devil  is  like  another." 

"  Well,  then,"  pursued  Don  Quixote  ;  "  she  has  sifted  her 
com  and  sent  it  to  the  mill ;  what  did  she  do  when  she  had 
read  the  letter  ? " 

"  The  letter,"  said  Sancho,  "  she  did  not  read,  for  she  said 
that  she  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  instead  of  that  she 
19 
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tore  it  up  into  little  pieces,  saying  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
give  it  to  any  one  to  read,  lest  they  should  know  her  secrets 
in  the  village ;  and  that  it  was  enough  what  I  told  her  by 
word  of  mouth  concerning  the  love  which  your  worship  bore 
her,  and  the  strange  penance  you  were  doing  for  her  sake ; 
and,  lastly,  she  told  me  that  I  was  to  say  to  your  worship  that 
she  kissed  your  hands,  and  that  she  had  a  greater  desire  to 
see  you  than  to  write  to  you ;  and  so  she  prayed  and  com- 
manded, that  on  sight  of  this  present,  you  should  quit  those 
bushes  and  brambles  and  leave  off  doing  your  mad  pranks, 
and  set  out  at  once  on  the  road  to  El  Toboso,  unless  some- 
thing of  greater  importance  happened  to  you,  for  she  had  a 
great  longing  to  see  your  worship.  She  laughed  a  good  deal 
when  I  told  her  that  they  called  your  worship  *  The  Knight  of 
the  Rueful  Figure.'  I  asked  her  if  the  Biscayner  of  t'other 
day  had  been  there.  She  said  yes,  and  that  he  was  a  very 
good  fellow.  I  also  asked  about  the  galley-slaves,  but  she 
told  me  that  up  to  then  she  hadn't  seen  an)rthing  of  them.** 

"  Thus  far  all  goes  well,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  tell  me, 
what  jewel  was  it  she  gave  thee  on  thy  leave-taking  for  the 
tidings  which  thou  broughtest  to  her  of  me  ?  —  For  it  is  a 
familiar  and  ancient  usage  among  knights  and  dames  errant 
to  give  to  their  squires,  damsels,  or  dwarfs,  who  carry  news, 
to  the  one  of  their  ladies,  to  the  other  of  their  knights,  some 
rich  jewel,  as  largess  in  acknowledgment  of  their  errand." 

"  That  may  well  be  so,  and  for  a  good  custom  I  take  it; 
but  it  must  have  been  in  the  times  gone  by,  for  nowadays 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  custom  only  to  give  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  cheese,  for  that  was  what  my  lady  Dulcinea  gave 
me  over  the  yard  palings  when  I  took  leave  of  her ;  and, 
more  by  token,  it  was  cheese  of  ewe's  milk." 

"  She  is  liberal  in  the  extreme,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and 
if  she  gave  thee  not  a  jewel  of  gold,  without  doubt  it  must 
have  been  because  she  had  not  one  there  at  hand  to  give  to 
thee.  But  sleeves  are  good  after  Easter.  I  will  see  her,  and 
all  shall  be  rectified.  Knowest  thou,  Sancho,  at  what  I  am 
astonished  i  It  is  that  methinks  thou  hast  gone  and  come 
through  the  air,  for  thou  hast  tarried  a  little  more  than  three 
days  in  going  and  coming  between  here  and  El  Toboso, 
though  it  is  more  than  thirty  leagues  thence  to  this.    On 
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which  account  I  am  persuaded  myself  that  the  sage  necro- 
mancer who  takes  charge  of  my  affairs  and  is  my  friend  (for 
of  necessity  there  is  and  must  be  one,  or  I  should  be  no  good 
knight  errant) —  I  say  that  such  a  one  must  have  helped  thee 
to  travel  without  thy  being  aware  of  it,  for  there  are  sages  of 
them  that  take  up  a  knight  errant  sleeping  in  his  bed,  and, 
without  knowing  how  or  in  what  manner,  he  awakes  the  next 
day  more  than  a  thousand  leagues  from  where  he  passed  the 
night.  And,  were  it  not  for  this,  knights  errant  would  not  be 
able  to  succor  one  another  in  their  perils,  as  now  they  do  at 
every  turn.  For  it  may  be  that  there  is  one  fighting  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  with  some  dragon,  or  fierce  serpent, 
or  some  other  knight,  where  he  has  the  worst  of  the  battle, 
and  is  already  at  the  point  of  death ;  and,  when  he  least  ex- 
pects it  or  looks  for  it,  there  looms  from  somewhere,  on  top 
of  a  cloud  or  upon  a  chariot  of  fire,  another  knight,  his  friend, 
who  a  little  before  was  in  England,  who  helps  him  and  de- 
livers him  from  death ;  and  in  the  night  he  finds  himself  in 
his  own  lodging  eating  his  supper  with  a  very  good  appetite, 
and  it  is  usually  two  or  three  thousand  leagues  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other ;  and  all  this  is  effected  by  the  craft  and 
wisdom  of  those  sage  enchanters  who  take  care  of  the  said 
valorous  knights.  So  that,  friend  Sancho,  it  is  not  hard  for 
me  to  believe  that  in  so  short  a  space  thou  hast  come  and 
gone  between  this  place  and  El  Toboso,  since,  as  I  have  said, 
some  friendly  sage  must  have  carried  thee  flying  through  the 
air  without  thy  being  aware  of  it." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for  i*  faith  Rozinante 
went  as  if  he  had  been  a  gipsy's  ass  with  quicksilver  in  his 
cars." 

"And  what  if  he  had  quicksilver,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "aye, 
and  a  legion  of  devils  besides,  for  they  are  gentry  who  travel, 
and  make  others  travel,  without  being  tired,  as  much  as  they 
please.  But  leaving  this  apart,  what  thinkest  thou  that  I 
should  do  about  my  lady's  commands  to  go  and  see  her?  For 
although  I  perceive  that  I  am  bound  to  obey  her  behest,  I 
find  myself  also  disabled  from  doing  so  by  the  boon  which  I 
have  accorded  to  the  princess  who  accompanies  us,  and  the 
law  of  chivalry  compels  me  to  satisfy  my  pledge  rather  than 
my  pleasure.     On  the  one  hand,  the  desire  of  seeing  my  lady 
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harasses  and  perplexes  me ;  on  the  other,  I  am  incited  and 
summoned  by  my  plighted  faith  and  the  glory  I  have  to 
reap  in  this  enterprise.  What  I  purpose  doing  is  to  travel 
with  speed  and  get  quickly  to  where  that  giant  is,  and  on  my 
arrival  I  will  cut  off  his  head  and  install  the  princess  peace- 
ably in  her  kingdom,  and  forthwith  I  shall  return  to  behold 
the  light  which  illumines  my  senses ;  to  whom  I  will  make 
such  excuses  that  she  shall  come  to  approve  my  delay,  for  she 
will  see  that  all  redounds  to  the  increase  of  her  glory  and 
fame,  since  what  I  have  achieved,  do  achieve,  and  shall  achieve 
by  arms  in  this  life  proceeds  wholly  of  the  favor  she  bestows 
on  me  and  from  my  belonging  to  her." 

"  Alas  1 "  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  in  what  a  sad  state  is  your 
worship's  fate.  Tell  me  then,  sir,  does  your  worship  intend 
to  go  this  journey  for  nothing,  and  to  let  slip  and  lose  so  rich 
and  noble  a  match  as  this,  where  they  give  you  a  kingdom 
in  dowry,  which  is,  in  good  sooth,  as  I  have  heard  say,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  leagues  round  about,  and  most  plenti- 
fully stored  with  all  things  needful  for  the  support  of  human 
life,  and  bigger  than  Portugal  and  Castile  put  together? 
Peace,  for  the  love  of  God!  and  be  ashamed  of  what  you 
have  said,  and  take  my  advice,  and  pardon  me,  and  marry 
offhand  in  the  first  village  where  there  is  a  priest,  and  if  not, 
here  is  a  licentiate  who  will  do  it  finely ;  and  mind  that  I  am 
of  age  to  give  counsel,  and  this  which  I  give  you  is  pat  to  the 
purpose,  for  a  sparrow  in  the  hand  is  worth  more  than  a  vul- 
ture  on  the  wing,  and  he  who  had  good  and  chose  bad,  must 
not  be  vexed  for  the  ill  he  had." 

"  Look  you,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  if  the  counsel 
thou  givest  me  to  marry  is  to  the  end  that  I  may  soon  be 
king  upon  slaying  the  giant,  and  have  the  means  of  doing 
thee  favors  and  giving  thee  what  I  promised,  I  would  have 
thee  to  know  that  without  marrying  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy 
your  desire  very  easily,  for  I  will  make  it  a  condition,  before 
I  engage  in  the  combat,  that  upon  my  coming  off  thence  a 
conqueror,  albeit  I  marry  not  the  princess,  they  shall  give  me 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  that  I  may  be  able  to  bestow  it 
upon  whomsoever  I  please ;  and  on  their  giving  it  to  me,  on 
whom  wouldst  thou  have  me  bestow  it  if  not  on  thee  ? " 

"That  is  plain  enough,"  responded  Sancho;   "but  look 
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your  worship  that  you  choose  it  towards  the  sea,  so  that,  if 
the  life  shall  not  please  me,  I  can  ship  off  my  black  subjects, 
and  do  with  them  as  I  have  said  before.  And  trouble  not 
yourself  to  go  just  now  to  see  my  lady  Dulcinea,  but  go  away 
and  kill  the  giant,  and  let  us  finish  off  this  job,  for  'fore  God 
I  verily  believe  that  it  will  prove  of  great  honor  and  great 
profit" 

"  I  aver  to  thee,  Sancho/'  said  Don  Quixote,  ''  that  thou 
art  in  the  right,  and  I  will  take  thy  advice  in  respect  of  going 
first  with  the  princess  instead  of  visiting  Dulcinea;  and  I 
warn  thee,  that  thou  sayest  not  a  word  to  any  one,  not  even 
to  those  who  accompany  us,  of  what  we  have  here  discussed 
and  concerted,  for  since  Dulcinea  is  so  reserved  that  she  will 
not  that  her  thoughts  be  known,  it  would  not  be  seemly  that 
I,  or  any  one  for  me,  should  disclose  them." 

"  But  if  that  be  so,"  said  Sancho,  "  how  is  it  that  your  wor- 
ship makes  all  those  you  conquer  by  your  arm  go  to  present 
themselves  before  my  lady  Dulcinea,  this  being  to  put  your 
name  to  it  that  you  love  her  much,  and  are  her  sweetheart  ? 
And  since  you  force  those  who  go  to  fall  down  on  their 
knees  before  her  presence  and  to  say  that  they  come  on  the 
part  of  your  worship  to  pay  her  obedience,  how  can  the 
secrets  of  you  both  be  hidden  ?  " 

"  Oh,  how  silly  and  simple  art  thou ! "  Don  Quixote  ex- 
claimed. *^  Seest  thou  not,  Sancho,  that  all  this  redounds  to 
her  greater  exaltation  ?  For  thou  hast  to  know  that  in  this 
our  state  of  chivalry  it  is  a  great  honor  for  a  lady  to  have 
many  knights  errant  in  her  service,  without  their  extending 
their  thoughts  any  further  than  to  serve  her  solely  for  what 
she  is,  not  expecting  other  reward  for  their  manifold  and 
noble  desires  than  that  she  should  be  content  to  accept  of 
them  for  her  knights." 

"With  that  kind  of  love,"  said  Sancho,  "have  I  heard 
them  preach  that  we  should  love  our  Lord  for  Himself  alone 
without  our  being  moved  thereto  by  the  hope  of  glory  or  the 
fear  of  pain ;  although  for  my  part  I  am  inclined  to  love  and 
serve  for  what  He  is  able  to  do  for  me." 

"  The  devil  take  thee  for  a  clown ! "  cried  Don  Quixote. 
"  And  how  wittily  thou  speakest  at  times !  One  would  believe 
that  thou  hadst  been  to  school." 
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"  In  faith,  then,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  cannot  read" 

At  this  moment  Master  Nicholas  called  out  to  them  to  stay 
awhile,  for  they  wished  to  halt  and  drink  at  a  small  spring 
which  was  thereby.  Don  Quixote  stopped,  to  the  no  little 
satisfaction  of  Sancho,  who  by  this  time  was  tired  of  telling 
so  many  lies,  and  feared  that  his  master  would  entrap  him  in 
his  own  words,  for  although  he  knew  that  Dulcinea  was  a 
peasant  lass  of  El  Toboso,  he  had  never  seen  her  in  all  his 
life.  By  this  time  Cardenio  had  dressed  himself  in  the  clothes 
which  Dorothea  wore  when  they  found  her,  which,  although 
not  very  good,  were  much  better  than  those  he  had  cast  off. 
They  all  dismounted  at  the  spring,  and  with  what  the  priest 
had  provided  himself  with  at  the  inn  they  appeased,  although 
scantily,  the  great  hunger  which  they  all  felt  Whilst  thus 
occupied,  there  chanced  to  pass  by  there  a  lad,  going  along 
the  road,  who,  stopping  to  look  very  intently  at  those  who 
were  at  the  spring,  after  a  moment  ran  up  to  Don  Quixote, 
and,  embracing  his  legs,  began  to  weep  very  freely,  crying: — 

"  Ah,  my  lord,  does  not  your  worship  know  me  i  Look  well 
upon  me ;  I  am  that  boy  Andres  whom  you  released  from  the 
oak-tree  to  which  I  was  bound." 

Don  Quixote  recognized  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
turned  to  those  who  were  there,  and  said :  — 

"That  your  worships  may  perceive  of  how  much  importance 
it  is  to  have  knights  errant  in  the  world  to  redress  the  wrongs 
and  injuries  which  are  committed  therein  by  insolent  and 
wicked  men  who  dwell  here,  know  that  a  few  days  ago,  pass- 
ing by  a  wood,  I  heard  some  cries  and  very  piteous  lamenta- 
tions as  of  a  person  afflicted  and  in  distress.  I  hastened 
instantly,  impelled  by  my  obligation,  towards  the  place  whence 
it  seemed  the  voice  of  sorrow  proceeded,  and  there  I  found 
tied  to  an  oak  this  youth  who  is  now  before  you,  at  which  my 
soul  rejoices,  for  he  shall  be  a  witness  that  will  not  let  me  lie 
in  anything.  I  say,  that  he  was  tied  to  the  oak,  naked  from 
the  middle  upwards,  and  a  clownish  fellow,  whom  I  afterwards 
learnt  to  be  his  master,  was  scourging  him  with  lashes  from  a 
horse's  bridle.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  demanded  of  the 
master  the  cause  of  so  cruel  a  flagellation.  The  boor  replied 
that  he  was  flogging  him  because  he  was  his  servant,  and  for 
certain  negligences  of  his  which  sprang  rather  from  knavery 
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than  simplicity;  at  which  this  child  said:  'Sir,  he  flogs  me 
only  because  I  ask  him  for  my  wages.'  The  master  answered 
with  I  know  not  what  speeches  and  excuses,  which,  although 
they  were  heard  by  me,  were  not  regarded.  In  fine,  I  made 
him  imtie  the  boy,  and  swore  the  clown  to  an  oath  to  take 
him  home  with  him,  and  pay  him  every  real  upon  the  nail,  aye, 
and  perfumed  too.  Is  not  all  this  true,  son  Andres  ?  Didst 
not  note  with  what  authority  I  commanded  it,  and  with  how 
much  humility  he  promised  to  do  all  that  I  imposed  upon  him 
—  notified  and  required  ?  Answer ;  trouble  not  thyself,  nor 
hesitate  in  anything;  tell  what  passed  to  these  gentlemen, 
that  they  may  behold  and  consider  how  useful  it  is,  as  I  say, 
to  have  knights  errant  upon  the  road." 

"  All  that  your  worship  has  said  is  very  true,"  answered 
the  lad ;  "  but  the  end  of  the  business  happened  very  much 
the  contrary  of  what  you  imagine." 

"How  contrary?"  demanded  Don  Quixote;  "did  not  the 
clown  pay  thee,  then.? " 

"Not  only  did  he  not  pay  me,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  as 
soon  as  your  worship  had  got  outside  the  wood,  and  we  were 
alone,  he  tied  me  up  again  to  the  same  tree  and  gave  me 
afresh  so  many  lashes  that  he  left  me  fiayed  like  Saint 
Bartlemy ;  and,  at  each  lash  he  gave  me,  he  uttered  some  jest 
or  scoff  to  make  a  mock  of  your  worship,  and  if  I  had  not 
felt  so  much  pain  I  would  have  laughed  at  what  he  said.  In 
fact,  he  treated  me  so  as  that  I  have  been  ever  since  getting 
cured  in  a  hospital  of  the  injuries  which  that  evil  villain  did 
me.  For  all  this  your  worship  is  to  blame,  for  if  you  had 
gone  away  straight  on  your  own  road,  and  had  not  come 
where  they  did  not  call  you,  nor  meddle  with  other  people's 
business,  my  master  would  have  been  content  to  give  me  one 
or  two  dozen  lashes,  and  then  he  would  have  released  me  and 
paid  me  what  he  owed.  But  as  your  worship  abused  him  so 
causelessly,  and  called  him  so  many  bad  names,  his  anger 
was  kindled,  and  as  he  could  not  avenge  himself  on  you  when 
he  found  himself  alone,  he  let  fiy  the  tempest  on  me  in  such 
sort  that  methinks  that  I  shall  never  be  a  man  again  in  all 
my  life." 

"  The  mischief  was,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  in  my  depar- 
ture, for  I  should  not  have  gone  until  after  I  had  seen  tiiee 
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paid,  for  I  ought  to  have  known  by  long  experience  that  there 
is  no  churl  who  keeps  the  word  he  gave,  if  he  finds  that  it 
does  not  suit  him  to  keep  it  But  thou  wilt  remember,  Andr6s, 
that  I  vowed,  if  he  did  not  pay  thee,  I  would  go  in  search  of 
him,  and  that  I  would  find  him,  even  though  he  should  hide 
himself  in  the  whale's  belly." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Andres,  "  but  it  was  of  no  use." 

"  Now  shalt  thou  see  whether  it  is  of  use  or  not,"  exclaimed 
Don  Quixote ;  and,  saying  this,  he  rose  up  hastily,  and  com- 
manded Sancho  to  bridle  Rozinante,  who  was  browsing  whilst 
they  were  eating. 

Dorothea  asked  him  what  it  was  he  meant  to  do.  He 
answered  her  that  he  meant  to  go  in  quest  of  the  churl  and 
chastise  him  for  such  base  conduct,  and  make  him  pay  Andr& 
to  the  last  farthing,  in  despite  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  churls 
in  the  world.  To  which  she  replied  by  reminding  him  that 
he  could  not,  in  conformity  witli  his  promised  boon,  engage 
in  any  enterprise  until  hers  was  achieved ;  and  as  he  knew 
this  better  than  any  one  else  he  should  restrain  his  anger 
until  his  return  from  her  kingdom. 

"  That  is  true,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  Andres  should  have  patience  until  my  return,  as 
you  say,  lady,  for  I  once  more  vow  and  promise  anew  not  to 
desist  until  I  have  him  avenged  and  paid." 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  these  vows,"  quoth  Andres ;  "  I  would 
rather  have  just  now  something  to  carry  me  on  to  Seville  than 
all  the  revenge  in  the  world.  Give  me,  if  you  have  it  here, 
something  to  eat  and  to  take  with  me ;  and  may  God  be  with 
your  worship  and  with  all  knights  errant,  and  may  they  be  as 
errant  to  themselves  as  they  have  been  to  me." 

Sancho  took  out  of  his  store  a  piece  of  bread  and  another 
of  cheese,  and,  giving  it  to  the  lad,  said :  "  Take  it,  brother 
Andres,  for  each  of  us  has  a  share  in  your  misfortune." 

"  Pray,  what  share  have  you  in  it  ? "  asked  Andres. 

"  This  share  of  bread  and  cheese  which  I  give  you,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  "  for  God  knows  whether  I  shall  have  to  want 
it  or  not.  I  would  have  you  know,  friend,  that  we  squires  of 
knights  errant  are  subject  to  great  hunger  and  ill  luck,  aye, 
and  to  other  things  which  are  better  felt  than  told." 

Andres  laid  hold  of  his  bread  and  cheese,  and,  seeing  that 
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nobody  gave  him  anything  more,  made  his  bow  and  took  to 
the  road ;  though,  before  he  went,  he  said  to  Don  Quixote :  — 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  sir  knight  errant,  if  you  meet  me 
again,  although  you  should  see  me  being  cut  to  pieces,  succor 
me  not  nor  help  me  but  leave  me  to  my  ill  fate,  for  it  cannot 
be  so  great  but  that  what  comes  of  your  worship's  help  will 
be  greater,  whom  and  all  the  knights  errant  ever  bom  in  the 
world  may  God  confound." 

Don  Quixote  started  up  to  chastise  him;  but  he  set  off 
running  so  fast  that  no  one  ventured  to  follow.  Don  Quixote 
was  much  abashed  at  Andres's  story,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  rest  to  take  great  care  that  they  did  not  laugh  outright, 
lest  they  should  put  him  to  utter  confusion. 
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Which  treats  of  what  happened  to  Don   Quixotes  whole  troop  at 

the  inn 

THEIR  choice  repast  being  ended,  they  saddled  at  once, 
and  without  anything  worthy  of  note  befalling  them 
arrived  the  next  day  at  the  inn,  the  dread  and  horror  of 
Sancho  Panza,  and  though  he  would  fain  not  have  entered 
therein,  yet  he  could  not  avoid  doing  so.  The  hostess,  the 
host,  their  daughter,  and  Maritomes,  seeing  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  approach,  went  out  to  receive  them  with  tokens  of 
much  gladness.  The  knight  acknowledged  them  with  a 
demure  and  grave  deportment,  and  bade  them  prepare  him  a 
better  bed  than  they  gave  him  the  last  time,  to  which  the 
landlady  replied  that  if  he  paid  better  than  the  last  time  she 
would  give  him  one  fit  for  a  prince.  Don  Quixote  said  that 
he  would,  and  so  they  prepared  him  a  reasonably  good  one, 
in  the  same  loft  where  he  had  lain  formerly ;  and  he  went  to 
bed  at  once,  for  he  arrived  much  shattered  and  broken  in 
body  and  mind.  He  had  scarcely  locked  himself  in  when  the 
mistress  ran  at  the  barber,  and  seizing  him  by  the  beard 
cried :  — 

"  By  my  troth  but  my  tail  shall  no  longer  be  used  for  a 
beard ;  give  me  my  taU  again ;  for  my  husband's  thing  is 
being  tossed  about  the  floor,  which  is  a  shame  —  I  mean  the 
comb,  which  he  used  to  stick  in  my  fine  tail." 

The  barber  would  not  give  it  to  her,  for  all  her  tugg^g, 
till  the  licentiate  told  him  to  let  her  have  it,  for  there  was 
now  no  longer  need  of  that  device,  for  he  might  discover 
himself  and  appear  in  his  own  shape,  and  tell  Don  Quixote 
that,  after  the  galley-slave  thieves  had  robbed  him,  he  had 
fled  for  refuge  to  that  inn;  and  that  if  the  knight  should 
ask  after  the  princess's  squire,  they  could  say  that  she  had 
sent  him  on  in  advance  to  give  notice  to  those  of  her  king- 
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dom  how  that  she  was  on  her  way  and  was  bringing  with 
her  the  deliverer  of  them  all.  On  this  the  barber  cheer- 
fully gave  up  the  tail  to  the  landlady,  and  likewise  all  the 
other  articles  which  had  been  borrowed  for  Don  Quixote's 
deliverance. 

All  the  people  of  the  inn  were  struck  with  Dorothea's 
beauty,  and  also  with  the  comeliness  of  the  shepherd  swaiix 
Cardenio.  The  priest  made  them  get  ready  a  dinner  of 
whatever  the  inn  could  yield,  and  the  landlord,  in  the  hope 
of  better  payment,  prepared  for  them  with  despatch  a  very 
tolerable  meal.  AH  this  while  Don  Quixote  slept,  and  they 
agreed  not  to  wake  him,  for  it  would  do  him  more  good  now 
to  sleep  than  to  eat  They  talked  at  dinner, — the  landlord, 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  Maritomes  being  present,  as  well 
as  all  the  travelers,  —  of  Don  Quixote's  strange  craze  and  of 
the  state  in  which  they  had  found  him.  The  hostess  related 
to  them  what  had  happened  between  him  and  the  muleteer, 
glancing  round  to  see  if  perchance  Sancho  were  present  Not 
seeing  him,  she  told  them  all  about  his  tossing  in  the  blanket, 
from  which  they  received  no  little  amusement  Upon  the 
priest  saying  how  that  the  books  of  chivalries  which  Don 
Quixote  read  had  turned  his  brain,  the  landlord  cried :  — 

"  I  know  not  how  that  can  be,  for  in  truth  to  my  seeming 
there  is  no  finer  reading  in  the  world,  and  I  have  here  two 
or  three  of  them  with  other  writings,  which  verily  have  put 
life  into  me,  and  not  only  into  me  but  into  many  others ;  for 
when  it  is  harvest-time  many  of  the  reapers  assemble  here 
in  the  midday  heats,  and  there  is  always  some  one  who  can 
read  who  takes  one  of  these  books  in  hand,  and  then  some 
thirty  of  us  or  more  get  round  him,  and  we  sit  listening  to 
him  with  so  much  delight  that  it  keeps  off  a  thousand  gpray 
hairs ;  at  least  I  can  say  for  myself,  when  I  hear  them  tell 
of  those  furious  and  terrible  blows  which  the  knights  deal 
out,  that  the  desire  seizes  me  to  be  doing  as  much  myself, 
and  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  be  hearing  of  them  day 
and  night" 

"  And  I  too  am  of  that  mind,"  quoth  the  landlady,  "  for 
I  never  have  a  good  time  but  when  you  are  listening  to  the 
reading,  for  you  are  so  befooled  that  for  that  once  you  for- 
get to  scold  me." 
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"That  is  true,"  cried  Maritomes;  "and  in  good  sooth  I 
also  take  much  delight  in  hearing  of  those  things,  which  are 
very  pretty,  and  the  more  so  when  they  tell  how  such  a  lady 
sits  under  the  orange  trees  dipt  in  the  arms  of  her  knight, 
and  how  they  have  a  duenna  keeping  watch  for  them,  dying 
of  envy  and  struck  dumb  with  wonder,  —  I  say  all  this  is  as 
sweet  as  honey." 

"'And  you,  my  young  miss,  what  think  you  of  it?"  said 
the  priest,  speaking  to  the  landlady's  daughter. 

"On  my  life,  sir,  I  know  not,"  responded  she.  "I  also 
listen  to  it,  and  in  truth,  though  I  do  not  understand  it,  I  take 
pleasure  in  hearing  it ;  but  I  like  not  the  blows  which  please 
my  father,  only  the  plaints  which  the  knights  make  when 
they  are  absent  from  their  ladies,  which  in  truth  sometimes 
make  me  weep  for  the  pity  I  feel  for  them." 

"  Then  would  you  console  them,  fair  maiden,"  said  Doro- 
thea, "  if  they  wept  for  you  ? " 

"I  know  not  what  I  would  do,"  replied  the  girl;  "only  I 
know  that  there  are  some  of  those  ladies  so  cruel  that  their 
knights  call  them  tigers  and  lions,  and  a  thousand  other 
abominable  things.  And,  Jesu!  what  kind  of  people  can 
they  be,  so  heartless  and  without  conscience  that  rather  than 
bestow  a  look  on  an  honorable  man  they  will  let  him  die  or 
turn  mad ;  nor  do  I  know  what  good  is  in  all  this  squeamish- 
ness,  —  if  they  do  it  out  of  honesty,  let  them  marry  them, 
seeing  they  desire  nothing  else." 

"Hold  your  tongue,  child,"  quoth  the  landlady,  "for  it 
seems  you  know  a  great  deal  of  these  things,  and  it  is  not 
well  for  maidens  to  know  or  talk  so  much." 

"  As  this  gentleman  asked  me,"  replied  she,  "  I  could  not 
help  answering  him." 

"Well  now,"  said  the  priest,  "bring  me  hither  those  books, 
master  landlord,  for  I  wish  to  see  them." 

"  With  pleasure,"  he  replied ;  and,  going  into  his  chamber, 
he  brought  out  thence  a  little  old  valise  fastened  with  a  small 
chain,  and,  opening  it,  discovered  therein  three  large  books 
and  some  manuscripts  written  in  a  very  good  hand.  The  first 
book  he  opened  he  saw  was  "  Don  Cirongflio  of  Thrace,"  the 
second  "Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania,"  and  the  third  was  the 
"  History  of  the  Great  Captain  G6nzalo  Hemdndez  of  Cor- 
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dova,"  together  with  the  "  Life  of  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes." 
No  sooner  did  the  priest  read  the  titles  of  the  first  two,  than 
he  turned  round  to  the  barber  and  said :  — 

"  We  want  here  now  my  friend's  housekeeper  and  niece." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  them,"  answered  the  barber,  "  for  I 
too  can  carry  them  to  the  yard  or  the  fireplace,  and  in  truth 
there  is  a  very  good  fire  in  it" 

"  What !  would  you  then  bum  my  books  ? "  quoth  the  host. 

"  No  more  of  them,"  said  the  priest,  "  than  these  two  — 
this  of  Don  Cirongflio  of  Thrace  and  this  of  Felixmarte." 

"  Perchance,  then,"  said  the  landlord,  "  my  books  are  here- 
tics or  phlegmatics  that  you  wish  to  bum  them  ? " 

" '  Schismatics '  you  would  say,  friend,"  interposed  the  bar- 
ber, "and  not  'phlegmatics.'" 

"  So  it  is,"  replied  the  host ;  "  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
bum  any,  let  it  be  this  of  the  Great  Captain  and  that  Diego 
Garcia,  for  I  would  rather  let  a  child  of  mine  be  burnt  than 
suffer  one  of  those  others  to  bum." 

"  Good  friend,"  said  the  priest,  "  these  two  books  are  lying 
books,  full  of  frenzies  and  follies;  and  that  of  the  Great 
Captain  is  true  history,  and  contains  the  acts  of  G6nzalo 
Hemdndez  of  Cordova,  who,  for  his  many  and  mighty  ex- 
ploits, deserved  to  be  called  by  all  the  world  the  'Great  Cap- 
tain,' an  appellation  renowned  and  glorious,  and  merited  by 
him  alone ;  and  that  other,  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes,  was  a 
noble  knight,  bom  in  the  city  of  Truxillo,  in  Estremadura,  a 
most  valiant  soldier,  and  of  such  great  strength  by  nature, 
that  with  one  finger  he  stopped  a  mill-wheel  in  full  motion ; 
and,  standing  with  a  double-handed  sword  at  the  foot  of  a 
bridge,  arrested  an  entire  army,  vast  in  number,  so  that  it 
could  not  pass  over ;  and  he  performed  other  deeds  such  as 
that  if,  instead  of  relating  and  describing  them  himself  with 
the  modesty  of  a  knight  and  of  one  who  is  his  own  chronicler, 
another  had  written  them  freely  and  dispassionately  they 
would  have  thrown  into  oblivion  those  of  the  Hectors,  Achil- 
leses,  and  Orlandos." 

"  Tell  that  to  my  father ! "  said  the  innkeeper.  "  See  what 
astonished  you,  stopping  a  mill-wheel!  'Fore  God,  your 
worship  should  read  of  what  I  have  read  about  Felixmarte 
of  Hyrcania,  who,  with  a  single  back-hander,  cut  in  two  five 
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giants  at  the  waist,  as  if  they  had  been  made  out  of  beans 
like  the  little  friars  which  the  children  make ;  and  another 
time  he  fell  upon  a  mighty  and  powerful  army,  where  they 
were  more  than  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  all 
armored  from  head  to  foot,  and  routed  the  whole  of  them  as 
if  they  had  been  flocks  of  sheep.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  good  Don  Cirongilio  of  Thrace,  who  was  so  valiant  and 
courageous,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  book,  wherein  it  is  told  that, 
as  he  was  sailing  up  a  river,  there  came  up  from  the  midst  of 
the  water  a  fiery  serpent,  and  he,  the  moment  he  saw  it,  leapt 
upon  it,  and  got  astride  on  top  of  its  scaly  shoulders,  and 
squeezed  the  throat  of  it  with  both  hands  with  such  force  that 
the  serpent,  perceiving  that  it  was  going  to  be  strangled,  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  let  itself  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  carrying  the  knight  behind  it,  who  would  never  let  go 
his  hold ;  and  when  they  arrived  there  below,  he  found  him- 
self among  palaces  and  gardens  so  beautiful  that  it  was  a 
marvel ;  and  then  the  serpent  changed  itself  into  an  old  gray- 
beard,  who  told  him  so  many  things  as  were  never  heard  Go 
to,  sir,  for  with  only  listening  to  this  you  would  turn  mad  with 
delight  A  brace  of  figs  for  your  Great  Captain  and  for  that 
Diego  Garcia  you  tell  of ! " 

Hearing  this,  Dorothea  said  in  a  whisper  to  Cardenio :  — 

"  Our  host  lacks  but  little  to  play  the  second  part  to  Don 
Quixote." 

"So  it  seems  to  me,"  replied  Cardenio,  "for  if  we  may 
judge  by  his  words,  he  holds  it  for  certain  that  all  which 
these  books  relate  has  passed  just  as  it  was  written,  and  the 
bare-footed  friars  themselves  could  not  make  him  believe  the 
contrary." 

"  Consider,  friend,"  returned  the  priest,  "  that  there  never 
was  in  the  world  a  Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania,  nor  a  Don  Ciron- 
gflio  of  Thrace,  nor  other  such  knights  as  the  books  of  chival- 
ries tell  of,  for  all  is  invention  and  fiction  of  the  idle  wits 
who  composed  them,  to  the  end  thou  speakest  of,  to  beguile 
the  time  as  your  reapers  do  in  reading  them ;  for  I  positively 
swear  to  you  that  never  were  such  knights  in  the  world,  nor 
did  such  feats  and  follies  ever  happen  in  it." 

"To  another  dog  with  that  bone!"  answered  the  host; 
"  as  though  I  know  not  how  many  beans  make  five,  or  where 
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my  shoe  pinches  me.  Let  not  your  worship  think  to  feed  me 
with  pap,  for  *fore  God  I  am  no  baby.  A  good  thing  indeed 
that  your  worship  should  wish  to  persuade  me  that  all  which 
these  fine  books  say  are  but  follies  and  lies,  —  they  printed 
with  license  of  the  lords  of  the  king's  council,  —  as  if  they 
were  people  who  would  allow  such  a  pack  of  lies  to  be  printed, 
and  so  many  battles  and  enchantments  as  take  away  one*s 
wits!" 

"  I  have  told  you,  friend,  already,"  replied  the  priest,  "  that 
this  is  done  for  the  diversion  of  our  idle  thoughts,  and  as  in 
all  well-ordered  commonwealths  there  are  allowed  to  be  games 
of  chess,  tennis,  and  billiards  for  the  entertainment  of  some 
who  will  not,  or  may  not,  or  cannot  work,  even  so  are  such 
books  allowed  to  be  printed,  in  the  belief,  as  indeed  is  the 
truth,  that  there  can  be  none  so  ignorant  as  to  take  any  of 
these  books  for  true  history.  And  if  I  were  permitted  now, 
and  my  hearers  desired  it,  I  would  say  something  as  to  what 
books  of  chivalries  should  contain  in  order  to  be  good  ones, 
which  perhaps  might  make  them  of  service  and  even  of  delight 
to  some  people ;  but  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  I  may  be 
able  to  communicate  my  ideas  to  those  who  can  give  them 
effect.  In  the  mean  time,  good  mine  host,  believe  what  I  have 
said  to  you,  and  take  your  books,  and  settle  it  with  yourself 
about  their  truths  and  lies,  and  much  good  may  they  do  you ; 
and  God  grant  you  limp  not  on  the  same  foot  on  which  your 
guest  Don  Quixote  is  lame." 

"Not  so,"  quoth  the  innkeeper;  "I  shall  not  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  turn  knight  errant,  for  I  see  well  enough  that  it  is 
not  the  fashion  now  to  do  as  they  used  in  those  times,  when 
those  famous  knights  are  said  to  have  roamed  about  the 
world." 

Sancho  had  come  in  at  the  middle  of  this  dialogue,  and  was 
much  confounded  and  cast  down  at  what  he  had  heard  them 
say  about  knights  errant  being  now  no  more  in  fashion,  and 
that  all  the  books  of  chivalries  were  fooleries  and  lies ;  and  he 
resolved  in  his  heart  to  await  the  issue  of  this  expedition  of 
his  master's,  and  if  it  did  not  turn  out  so  happily  as  he  ex- 
pected, he  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  him  and  to  return  to  his 
wife  and  children  and  to  his  wonted  occupation. 

The  innkeeper  was  taking  away  his  valise  and  his  books, 
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when  the  priest  said  to  him :  "  Stay,  I  would  see  what  are 
those  papers,  written  in  so  fair  a  character."  The  host 
took  them  out,  and  gave  them  to  the  priest  to  read.  He 
found  about  eight  sheets  of  manuscript,  and  at  the  beginning 
was  a  title  as  follows:  "The  Novel  of  the  Impertinent 
Curiosity."  The  priest  read  some  three  or  four  lines  to  him- 
self, and  said :  — 

"  Truly  the  title  of  this  novel  displeases  me  not,  and  I  have 
a  mind  to  read  it  through." 

"Your  reverence  should  do  well  to  read  it,"  the  host 
replied.  "  Let  me  tell  you  that  to  some  of  my  guests  here, 
who  have  read  it,  it  has  given  great  pleasure,  and  they  have 
begged  it  of  me  very  earnestly ;  but  I  would  not  give  it  to 
them,  meaning  to  return  it  to  him  who  left  this  valise  here 
with  these  books  and  these  papers  which  he  forgot,  for  it 
may  be  that  their  owner  will  come  back  this  way  some  time 
or  other,  and  although  I  know  that  I  shall  miss  the  books, 
on  my  faith  I  will  return  them,  for,  though  an  innkeeper,  yet 
am  I  a  Christian." 

"  You  are  very  right,  friend,"  quoth  the  priest ;  "  but,  for 
all  that,  if  the  novel  pleases  me,  you  must  let  me  copy  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  host  While  the  two 
were  thus  talking,  Cardenio  had  taken  up  the  novel  and 
commenced  to  read  it,  and,  forming  the  same  opinion  of  it 
as  the  priest  had  done,  prayed  him  to  read  it  aloud  that  all 
might  hear. 

"  I  would  read  it,"  said  the  priest,  "  were  it  not  better  to 
spend  our  time  in  sleeping  than  in  reading." 

"  It  will  be  sufficient  rest  for  me,"  cried  Dorothea,  "  to  pass 
away  the  time  in  listening  to  some  story,  for  my  spirits  are 
not  yet  so  composed  as  to  permit  me  to  sleep  when  it  would 
be  seasonable." 

"Well,  in  that  case,"  said  the  priest,  "I  will  read  it,  were 
it  only  for  curiosity;  perhaps  it  will  contain  something 
pleasant." 

Master  Nicholas  entreated  him  to  do  the  same,  and 
Sancho  too;  seeing  which,  and  considering  that  he  would 
give  pleasure  to  all  and  receive  it  himself,  the  priest  read 
the  novel  to  the  assembled  company,  to  their  great  edifica- 
tion and  delight. 
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IVkich  treats  of  the  fierce  and  extraordinary  battle  which  Don  Quixote 
waged  with  certain  skins  of  red  wine  ;  and  of  other  rare  adventures 
which  happened  at  the  inn 

THERE  remained  but  a  little  of  the  novel  to  read  when, 
from  the  garret  where  Don  Quixote  was  lying,  Sancho 
Panza  rushed  out  all  wildly,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice :  — 

''Run,  sirs,  quickly  and  help  my  master,  who  is  in  the 
thick  of  the  fiercest  and  toughest  battle  my  eyes  have  ever 
seen !  Egad,  he  has  dealt  the  giant,  the  enemy  of  the  lady 
Princess  Micomicona,  such  a  cut  that  he  has  sliced  his  head 
clean  off  like  a  turnip.*' 

"  What  say  you,  brother,"  cried  the  priest,  leaving  off  read- 
ing what  remained  of  the  novel;  "are  you  in  your  senses, 
Sancho?  How  the  devil  can  that  be  which  you  say,  the 
giant  being  two  thousand  leagues  from  here  ? " 

Here  they  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  room  and  Don  Quix- 
ote shouting  out :  "  Hold,  thief,  scoundrel,  rogue  1  now  I  have 
thee ;  and  thy  simitar  shall  not  avail  thee ! " 

And  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  slashing  vigorously  at  the 
walls. 

"  You  have  not  to  stand  there  listening,"  said  Sancho,  "  but 
go  in  and  part  the  fray  or  aid  my  master,  although  now  there 
will  be  no  need,  for  doubtless  the  giant  is  already  dead,  and 
giving  an  account  to  God  of  his  past  wicked  life,  for  I  saw 
his  blood  run  all  about  the  floor,  and  the  head  cut  off  and 
fallen  to  one  side,  as  big  as  a  great  wine-skin." 

"  May  I  die,"  exclaimed  the  innkeeper,  on  this,  "  if  Don 
Quixote  or  Don  Devil  has  not  been  slashing  at  one  of  the 
skins  of  red  wine  which  are  standing  full  at  his  bed's  head, 
and  the  wine  that  is  spilt  must  be  what  this  fellow  takes  for 
blood  " 
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Whereupon  he  ran  into  the  room,  and  they  all  after  him, 
and  found  Don  Quixote  in  the  strangest  guise  in  the  world- 
He  was  in  his  shirt,  which  was  not  so  ample  in  front  as  fully 
to  cover  his  thighs,  and  behind  was  six  inches  shorter.  His 
legs  were  very  long  and  thin,  covered  with  hair,  and  not  over- 
clean.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  little  greasy  red  cap  which 
belonged  to  the  innkeeper.  Round  his  left  arm  he  had 
folded  the  bed-blanket,  to  which  Sancho  bore  a  grudge,  and 
he  very  well  knew  why,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  had  a  drawn 
sword,  with  which  he  was  dealing  cuts  and  slashes  about  on 
all  sides,  uttering  words  as  if  he  were  verily  fighting  with 
some  giant.  The  best  of  it  was  that  his  eyes  were  not  open, 
for  he  was  asleep,  and  dreaming  that  he  was  in  battle  with  a 
giant ;  for  his  imagination  was  so  intent  upon  the  adventure 
which  he  was  going  to  achieve,  that  it  made  him  dream  that 
he  was  arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  Micomicon,  and  was  already 
in  conflict  with  his  foe ;  and  he  had  given  so  many  cuts  on 
the  skins,  believing  that  he  was  dealing  them  on  the  giant, 
that  the  room  was  all  full  of  wine.  On  seeing  this  the  inn- 
keeper flew  into  such  a  rage  that  he  fell  upon  Don  Quixote, 
and,  with  his  clenched  fists,  began  to  pummel  him  so  that  if 
Cardenio  and  the  priest  had  not  taken  him  off  he  would  have 
finished  the  war  with  the  giant.  Nevertheless,  the  poor  knight 
woke  not  until  the  barber  brought  a  large  pot  of  cold  water 
from  the  well  and  dashed  it  over  his  whole  body,  which 
awoke  Don  Quixote,  but  not  so  completely  as  to  make  him 
sensible  of  the  plight  he  was  in.  Dorothea,  seeing  how 
lightly  and  scantily  he  was  clad,  cared  not  to  go  in  to  witness 
the  battle  between  her  champion  and  her  adversary.  As  for 
Sancho,  he  went  searching  all  about  the  floor  for  the  giant's 
head,  and  not  finding  it  cried :  — 

"  Now  do  I  know  that  everything  about  this  house  is  en- 
chanted, for  the  time  before  in  this  very  place  where  I  am 
now,  they  gave  me  many  blows  and  buffets  without  ray  know- 
ing who  gave  them  me,  and  I  could  never  see  a  soul,  and 
now  this  head  is  not  to  be  seen  here,  where  I  saw  it  cut  off 
with  my  very  eyes  and  the  blood  running  from  the  body  as 
from  a  fountain." 

"  What  blood  or  what  fountain  art  thou  talking  of,  thou 
enemy  of  God  and  of  His  saints  ?  '*  exclaimed  the  innkeeper. 
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*'  Seest  thou  not,  thief,  that  the  blood  and  the  fountain  are 
nothing  else  than  these  skins  which  are  ripped  open  here 
and  the  red  wine  which  floats  about  this  room  ?  And  may  I 
see  his  soul  floating  in  hell  who  ripped  them  open ! " 

"  I  know  nothing/'  replied  Sancho,  "  but  only  this,  that  I 
shall  come  to  be  so  unlucky,  through  want  of  flnding  this 
head,  that  my  countship  will  melt  away  from  me  like  salt  in 
the  water."  And  Sancho  awake  was  worse  than  his  master 
sleeping,  so  much  was  he  possessed  by  the  promises  which 
his  master  had  made  him. 

The  innkeeper  was  at  his  wits'  end  at  seeing  the  stolidity 
of  the  squire  and  the  mischief  done  by  the  master,  and  swore 
that  it  should  not  be  as  on  the  former  occasion  when  they 
went  off  without  paying,  and  that  now  the  privilege  of  chiv- 
alry should  not  avail  to  excuse  him  from  paying  his  reckoning 
both  for  this  time  and  the  other,  even  to  the  cost  of  the  plugs 
which  had  been  torn  off  from  the  demolished  wine-skins. 
The  priest  was  holding  Don  Quixote  by  the  hands,  who, 
believing  that  he  had  now  ended  the  adventure  and  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  Princess  Micomicona,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  priest,  and  said :  — 

"Your  highness,  exalted  and  beauteous  lady,  may  live 
more  secure  from  this  day  forth  without  this  misbegotten 
creature  being  able  to  do  you  harm,  and  I,  too,  am  from  this 
day  released  from  the  pledge  I  gave  you,  since  by  the  help 
of  the  most  high  God  and  through  her  favor  by  whom  I  live 
and  breathe,  I  have  so  well  redeemed  it." 

"Did  I  not  say  so?"  cried  Sancho,  on  hearing  this;  "yea,  for 
I  was  not  drunk;  see  if  my  master  has  not  salted  down  the  giant 
now ;  the  bulls  are  all  right ;  my  countship  is  safe  enough." 

Who  could  keep  from  laughing  at  the  follies  of  the  two, — 
master  and  servant?  All  laughed,  indeed,  except  the  inn- 
keeper, who  wished  himself  at  the  devil ;  but  at  length  the 
barber,  Cardenio,  and  the  priest  so  managed  as  with  no  little 
trouble  to  get  Don  Quixote  to  bed,  who  was  left  sleeping 
with  every  sign  of  gpreat  weariness.  They  let  him  sleep,  and 
went  out  to  the  inn  door  to  console  Sancho  Panza  for  not 
having  found  the  giant's  head,  although  they  had  more  to  do 
in  appeasing  the  innkeeper,  who  was  in  despair  at  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wine-skins  —  the  hostess  scolding  and  crying:  — 
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''In  an  evil  moment  and  in  an  unlucky  hour  came  this 
knight  errant  into  my  house!  Would  that  mine  eyes  had 
never  seen  him»  for  it  is  dear  he  has  cost  me.  The  time 
before  he  went  away  with  a  night's  meal  for  supper,  bed, 
straw  and  barley  for  himself  and  for  his  squire,  his  horse,  and 
his  ass,  saying  that  he  was  a  knight  adventurer  (God  send 
him  bad  adventure,  and  to  as  many  adventurers  as  there  are 
in  the  world !),  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  pot  bound  to  pay 
for  anything,  for  so  it  was  written  in  the  knight-errantry 
regulations ;  and  now,  on  his  account,  there  comes  this  other 
gentleman,  and  carries  oif  my  tail,  and  returns  it  to  me  with 
more  than  a  pennyworth  of  damage,  all  the  hair  off,  which 
can  no  more  serve  for  my  husband's  purpose ;  and  to  finish 
and  cap  it  all,  to  burst  my  skins  and  spill  my  wine ;  which 
spilt  may  I  see  his  blood  I  But  let  him  not  think  it,  for  by 
the  bones  of  my  father  and  the  soul  of  my  mother,  if  they 
have  not  to  pay  me  every  farthing  down  upon  the  nail,  my 
name  should  not  be  what  it  is,  nor  I  whose  daughter  I  am." 

These  and  other  such  words  spake  the  innkeeper's  wife 
with  great  anger,  and  her  good  maid  Maritornes  backed  her 
up;  while  the  daughter  held  her  peace,  smiling  from  time 
to  time.  The  priest  quelled  the  storm,  promising  to  satisfy 
them  for  their  loss  to  the  best  of  his  power,  both  of  the  skins 
and  of  the  wine,  and  especially  for  the  damage  to  the  tail, 
of  which  they  made  so  much  account.  Dorothea  consoled 
Sancho  Panza,  telling  him  that  as  soon  as  ever  it  should 
appear  to  be  certain  that  his  master  had  cut  off  the  g^iant's 
head,  she  promised  that  upon  finding  herself  peacefully 
settled  in  her  kingdom  she  would  give  him  the  best  countship 
there  might  be  there.  Sancho  was  comforted  with  this,  and 
averred  to  the  princess  that  she  might  rely  upon  it  he  had 
seen  the  giant's  head,  and  more  by  token  that  it  had  a  beard 
which  reached  to  his  girdle,  and  that  if  it  did  not  turn  up  it 
was  because  everything  that  passed  in  that  house  went  by 
enchantment,  as  he  had  found  the  last  time  he  had  lodged 
there.  Dorothea  said  she  believed  so  and  bade  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  all  would  go  well  and  happen  to  his  heart's  content 

Just  then  the  host,  who  was  standing  at  the  inn  door,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Here  is  a  fine  troop  of  guests  coming  I  If  they 
stop  here  we  may  sing  '  Oh  be  joyful  1 ' " 
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•*  Who  are  they  ? "  asked  Cardenio. 

"  Four  men,"  answered  the  innkeeper,  "  come  riding  jennet- 
wise,  with  lances  and  targets,  and  all  with  black  visors,  and 
along  with  them  comes  a  woman  dressed  in  white  on  a  side- 
saddle, also  with  her  face  covered,  and  two  others,  —  lackeys, 
—  on  foot." 

"  Are  they  very  near  ? "  asked  the  priest 

"So  near,"  answered  the  host,  "that  they  are  already 
arrived." 

Hearing  this,  Dorothea  veiled  her  face,  and  Cardenio  went 
into  Don  Quixote's  room,  and  they  had  hardly  time  to  do 
this  when  the  whole  party  of  whom  the  landlord  had  spoken 
entered  the  inn ;  and  the  four  who  were  on  horseback,  who 
were  of  genteel  appearance  and  bearing,  having  dismounted, 
went  to  help  the  lady  in  the  side-saddle  to  alight,  and  one  of 
them  taking  her  in  his  arms,  placed  her  upon  a  chair  which 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  room  where  Cardenio  had  taken 
refuge.  All  this  time  neither  she  nor  they  had  taken  off 
their  veils  nor  spoken  a  word  ;  only  the  lady,  on  seating  her- 
self in  the  chair,  gave  a  deep  sigh  and  let  her  arm  fall  like 
one  who  was  sick  and  in  a  faint  The  lackeys  led  the 
horse  away  to  the  stable.  Observing  this  the  priest,  desirous 
of  learning  what  people  they  were,  in  such  guise,  who  kept 
such  silence,  went  after  the  lackeys,  and  asked  one  of  them 
what  he  wanted  to  know.     He  answered  :  — 

"  Faith,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  who  these  people  may  be ; 
all  I  know  is  that  they  seem  to  be  persons  of  good  quality, 
especially  he  who  went  to  take  in  his  arms  the  lady  you  saw ; 
and  I  say  so  because  all  the  rest  hold  him  in  respect,  and  do 
nothing  but  what  he  orders  and  directs." 

"  And  the  lady  —  who  is  she  ?  "  asked  the  priest 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  neither,"  answered  the  man,  "  for  I 
have  not  seen  her  face  all  the  journey.  I  have  heard  her 
many  times  sigh,  indeed,  and  utter  moans,  with  each  one  of 
which  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  give  up  the  ghost,  nor  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  we  know  no  more  than  what  we  have 
told  you,  for  it  is  no  more  than  two  days  that  my  comrade 
and  I  have  been  in  their  company.  They  met  us  on  the 
road  and  begged  and  persuaded  us  to  come  with  them  as  far 
as  Andalusia,  offering  to  pay  us  well." 
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"  And  have  you  heard  the  name  of  any  of  them  7 "  inquired 
the  priest 

"No,  indeed,"  answered  the  lackey.  "They  all  travel  in 
such  silence  that  it  is  a  marvel,  for  nothing  is  heard  among 
them  but  the  sighs  and  sobs  of  the  poor  lady,  which  move  us 
to  pity,  and  it  is  our  firm  belief  that,  wherever  she  is  going, 
she  goes  against  her  will,  and  by  what  can  be  gathered  from 
her  dress  she  is  a  nun,  or  is  about  to  become  one,  which  is 
more  likely ;  and  perhaps  it  is  because  her  taking  the  veil  is 
not  of  her  own  free  choice  that  she  is  so  sad  as  she  seems." 

"  So  it  may  be,"  said  the  priest.  And  leaving  them,  he 
came  back  to  Dorothea,  who,  on  hearing  the  veiled  lady  sigh, 
moved  by  natural  compassion,  went  up  to  her  and  said:  — 

"  What  ails  you,  dear  lady  ?  If  it  is  anything  that  women 
are  practised  and  experienced  in  relieving,  I  offer  my  good- 
will to  serve  you." 

To  all  this  the  afflicted  lady  was  dumb,  and,  though 
Dorothea  renewed  her  offers  more  pressingly,  still  she  kept 
silence,  until  the  masked  cavalier,  —  he  whom  the  lackeys 
had  said  the  rest  obeyed, — came  up  and  said  to  Dorothea: — 

"  Trouble  not  yourself,  madam,  to  offer  anything  to  that 
woman,  for  it  is  her  habit  not  to  be  grateful  for  aught  that 
is  done  for  her ;  and  do  not  try  to  make  her  answer  you,  if 
you  would  not  hear  some  falsehood  out  of  her  mouth." 

"  I  have  never  told  one,"  here  exclaimed  she  who  till  then 
had  been  silent ;  "  rather  it  is  because  I  am  so  truthful  and 
so  innocent  of  falsehood  that  I  find  myself  now  in  this  un- 
happy state ;  and  of  this  I  would  call  yourself  as  a  witness, 
since  my  pure  truth  it  is  which  makes  you  to  be  false  and 
lying." 

Cardenio  heard  these  words  very  clearly  and  distinctly, 
being  so  close  to  her  who  uttered  them,  for  there  was  only 
the  door  of  Don  Quixote's  room  between  them,  and,  directly 
he  heard  them,  he  cried  aloud : — 

"Good  God!  What  is  this  I  hear?  What  voice  is  this 
which  has  come  to  my  ears  ? " 

Startled  by  his  exclamation,  the  lady  tinned  her  head,  and, 
not  seeing  who  it  was  that  spoke,  rose  to  her  feet  and  made 
for  the  entrance  of  the  room,  —  observing  which  the  gentle- 
man detained  her,  and  would  not  let  her  move  a  step.    With 
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her  agitation  and  sudden  movement  the  veil  fell  ofiF  which 
covered  her  face,  and  disclosed  a  countenance  of  marvelous 
and  incomparable  beauty,  though  blanched  and  terror-stricken, 
for,  with  her  eyes  rolling  everywhere,  she  searched  wherever 
her  sight  could  reach,  so  eagerly  as  to  seem  like  one  dis- 
tracted, with  such  looks  of  woe  as  filled  Dorothea  and  all  who 
beheld  her,  though  they  could  not  tell  why  she  behaved  so, 
with  a  vast  pity.  The  cavalier  held  her  firmly  gfrasped  by 
the  shoulders,  and,  being  thus  employed,  he  could  not  hold 
up  his  veil,  which  was  falling  off,  as  at  last  it  did  entirely; 
and  Dorothea,  who  had  clasped  the  lady  in  her  arms,  raising 
her  eyes,  saw  that  he  who  held  her  in  his  embrace  was  her 
own  husband,  Don  Fernando.  Scarce  did  she  recognize  him 
when,  fetching  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  long  and  dis- 
mal "Oh,"  she  fell  backwards  swooning,  and,  had  not  the 
barber  been  close  by,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  priest  at  once  hastened  to 
take  off  her  veil  and  throw  water  in  her  face,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  uncovered  it,  Don  Fernando,  —  for  he  it  was  who  was 
holding  the  other  in  his  arms,  —  knew  her,  and  stood  like  one 
dead  at  the  sight  of  her.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  relax  his 
hold  of  Lucinda,  for  she  it  was  who  was  struggling  to  free 
herself  from  his  embrace,  having  recognized  Cardenio  by  his 
cry  as  he  had  recognized  her.  Cardenio,  who  heard  the 
moan  which  Dorothea  uttered  as  she  fell  fainting,  and  believ- 
ing it  was  his  Lucinda,  ran  out  of  the  room  in  a  fright,  and 
the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Don  Fernando  holding  Lucinda 
clasped  in  his  arms.  Don  Fernando  also  at  once  recognized 
Cardenio,  and  all  three, —  Lucinda,  Cardenio,  and  Dorothea, 
—  stood  in  mute  amazement,  scarcely  knowing  what  had 
happened  to  them.  They  all  gazed  on  one  another  without 
speaking,  Dorothea  on  Don  Fernando,  Cardenio  on  Lucinda, 
and  Lucinda  on  Cardenio.  The  first  who  broke  the  silence 
was  Lucinda,  who  thus  spoke  to  Don  Fernando :  — 

"  Leave  me,  Don  Fernando,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  due  to 
yourself,  if  on  no  other  account,  —  leave  me  to  cling  to  the 
wall  of  which  I  am  the  ivy,  to  the  prop  whence  neither  your 
importunities,  your  threats,  your  promises,  nor  your  bribes 
have  been  able  to  part  me.  Mark  how  Heaven,  by  unwonted 
and  to  us  mysterious  ways,  hath  placed  me  before  my  own 
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true  husband,  and  well  you  know  by  a  thousand  dear-bought 
proofs  that  death  alone  can  efface  him  from  my  memory. 
Then  let  this  plain  declaration  ^vail,  since  nothing  else  can,  to 
turn  your  love  into  fury,  your  affection  into  despite,  and  so 
end  my  life ;  for  I  shall  count  it  well  bestowed  if  I  yield  it 
before  the  eyes  of  my  good  husband.  It  may  be  by  my  death 
he  will  be  convinced  that  I  kept  my  faith  to  him  to  the  last 
act  of  my  life." 

Meanwhile  Dorothea  had  come  to  herself  and  had  been 
listening  to  all  Lucinda's  words,  by  which  she  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  who  she  was ;  and  finding  that  Don  Fernando 
did  not  yet  release  her  from  his  arms  nor  respond  to  her 
prayers,  summoning  up  all  the  strength  she  could,  she  arose 
and  cast  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and  shedding  a 
flood  of  beautiful  and  piteous  tears  thus  began  to  speak  :  — 

"  If,  dear  lord,  the  beams  of  that  sun  which  thou  boldest 
in  eclipse  within  thine  arms  have  not  dimmed  and  darkened 
those  of  thine  eyes,  thou  wouldst  have  seen  by  this  time  that 
she  who  is  kneeling  at  thy  feet  is,  so  long  as  thou  shalt  please 
to  have  it  so,  the  hapless  and  miserable  Dorothea.  I  am  that 
lowly  and  country  girl  whom  thou  out  of  thy  bounty  or  for 
thy  pleasure  wouldst  raise  to  the  height  of  being  able  to  call 
herself  thine.  I  am  she  who,  sometime  immured  within  the 
bounds  of  innocence,  lived  a  happy  life,  until,  at  the  voice  of 
thy  importunity  and  seemingly  true  and  loving  affection,  she 
opened  the  gates  of  her  affection  and  surrendered  to  thee  the 
keys  of  her  freedom,  —  a  gift  by  thee  received  so  thanklessly, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  my  being  compelled  to  betake  myself 
here  where  thou  findest  me,  and  by  thine  own  appearance  in 
the  state  in  which  I  see  thee.  Yet,  not  for  all  this  would  I 
have  thee  imagine  that  I  have  been  brought  hither  through 
ways  of  dishonor,  having  been  led  only  through  those  of 
grief  and  affliction  at  finding  myself  forgotten  by  thee. 
Thy  will  it  was  to  make  me  thine,  and  willed  it  in  such  a  sort 
that,  though  now  thou  mightest  wish  it  were  not  so,  it  is  not 
possible  that  thou  canst  cease  to  be  mine.  Think,  dear  lord, 
that  the  matchless  love  I  have  for  thee  may  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  her  for  whom  thou  art 
leaving  me.  Thou  canst  not  be  the  fair  Lucinda's,  for  thou 
art  mine ;  nor  can  she  be  thine,  for  she  is  Cardenio's ;  and  it 
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will  be  easier,  bethink  thee,  to  reduce  thy  will  to  love  her 
who  adores  thee,  than  to  bring  her  who  abhors  thee  to  love 
thee  well.  Thou  didst  importune  my  innocence ;  thou  didst 
sue  to  my  simplicity ;  thou  knowest  well  how  I  yielded ;  there 
is  no  ground  or  reason  to  plead  any  deception ;  and,  since  it  is 
so,  and  thou  art  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  wherefore  dost 
thou  by  these  subterfuges  put  oflF  making  me  as  happy  at  last 
as  thou  didst  at 'first?  And  if  thou  dost  not  want  me  for 
what  I  am,  thy  true  and  lawful  wife,  desire  me  at  least  and  re- 
ceive me  for  thy  slave,  for  so  I  be  in  thy  pow6r  I  will  account 
myself  happy,  and  right  fortunate.  Do  not,  by  leaving  and 
abandoning  me,  expose  me  to  be  talked  of  by  street  gossip  to 
my  shame ;  bequeath  not  so  miserable  an  old  age  to  my  par- 
ents, for  they  have  not  deserved  it  by  the  loyal  service  which, 
as  faithful  vassals,  they  have  ever  done  to  thine.  And  should 
it  seem  to  thee  that  thy  blood  will  be  debased  by  mixture 
with  mine,  consider  that  there  is  little  or  no  nobility  in  the 
world  that  has  run  the  same  course,  and  that  what  comes 
from  the  woman's  side  is  of  no  account  in  illustrious  lineages. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  virtue  true  nobility  consists ;  and  if  in  this 
thou  failedst,  by  denying  me  what  is  justly  my  due,  I  shall 
remain  with  claims  to  nobility  higher  than  thine.  In  fine,  sir, 
what  I  have  in  conclusion  to  say  is,  that  whether  thou  wilt  or 
wilt  not,  I  am  thy  wife ;  witness  thy  words,  which  must  not 
and  should  not  be  false,  if  thou  prizest  thyself  for  that  for 
which  thou  dost  undervalue  me;  witness  thy  handwriting, 
and  witness  Heaven,  which  thou  didst  invoke  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  what  thou  didst  promise  me.  And  should  all  this 
fail,  thine  own  conscience  will  not  fail  to  whisper  thee  in  the 
midst  of  thy  joys,  repeating  this  truth  which  I  have  spoken 
and  troubling  thy  greatest  pleasures  and  enjoyments." 

These  and  other  arguments  did  the  distressful  Dorothea 
urge  with  so  much  feeling  and  so  many  tears,  that  all  who 
were  present,  even  they  who  had  come  with  Don  Fernando, 
could  not  refrain  from  sympathizing  with  her.  Don  Fer- 
nando listened  to  her  without  answering  a  word,  until  she 
had  made  an  end  to  her  speech,  and  began  to  sigh  and  to 
sob  so  that  it  must  have  been  a  heart  of  bronze  which  the 
marks  of  such  a  sorrow  could  not  melt.  Lucinda  stood 
gazing  at  her,  pitying  her  grief  no  less  than  she  admired 
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her  good  sense  and  her  beauty ;  and  she  would  have  gone 
up  to  her  to  speak  some  words  of  comfort  had  she  not  been 
prevented  by  Don  Fernando  still  holding  her  fast  in  his 
arms.  After  regarding  Dorothea  fixedly  a  good  while,  he, 
overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  admiration,  opened  his  arms, 
and  setting  Lucinda  free,  cried :  — 

"Thou  hast  conquered,  lovely  Dorothea  —  thou  hast  con- 
quered; for  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  heart  to  deny  so 
many  truths  together.** 

Lucinda,  with  the  faintness  which  possessed  her,  was  like 
to  have  fallen  to  the  ground  when  Don  Fernando  released 
her.  But  Cardenio,  who  was  near  her,  and  had  placed  him- 
self behind  Don  Fernando  so  as  not  to  be  known,  casting 
fear  aside  and  daring  all  risks,  ran  up  to  support  Lucinda; 
and  clasping  her  in  his  arms  he  said  to  her :  — 

"If  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  Heaven,  in  its  mercy, 
that  now  at  last  thou  should  have  some  rest,  my  faithful, 
constant,  and  lovely  mistress,  nowhere  I  believe  canst  thou 
find  it  more  secure  than  in  these  arms  that  now  receive  thee, 
as  whilom  they  received  thee  when  fortune  was  pleased  to 
let  me  call  thee  mine." 

At  these  words  Lucinda  raised  her  eyes  to  Cardenio,  having 
begun  to  know  him  first  by  his  voice,  and  then,  assuring  her- 
self by  sight  that  it  was  he,  almost  beside  herself,  and  reckless 
of  all  forms  of  decorum,  she  cast  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  joining  her  face  to  Cardenio's  said  to  him :  — 

"  Yes ;  you,  my  dear  lord,  are  the  true  master  of  this  your 
slave,  however  much  unkind  fortune  may  oppose,  and  what- 
ever threats  may  assail  this  life,  which  only  depends  on  yours." 

A  strange  spectacle  was  this  for  Don  Fernando,  and  for 
all  the  bystanders,  who  were  struck  with  wonder  at  this  un- 
foreseen incident.  To  Dorothea  it  seemed  as  if  Don  Fer- 
nando changed  color,  and  made  a  gesture  as  though  he  had 
a  mind  to  take  vengeance  on  Cardenio,  for  she  saw  him  move 
his  hand  as  though  to  place  it  on  his  sword.  No  sooner 
did  the  thought  strike  her  than  with  extraordinary  quickness 
she  clasped  him  round  the  knees,  and  kissing  them  and  hold- 
ing them  fast  so  that  she  did  not  let  him  stir,  she  said  to  him, 
without  ceasing  from  her  tears : — 

"What  is  it  thou  meanest  to  do,  my  only  refuge  in  this 
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unlooked-for  crisis  ?  Thou  hast  thy  wife  at  thy  feet,  and  she 
whom  thou  wouldst  have  for  thine  is  in  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band. Reflect  whether  it  will  be  right  or  possible  for  thee 
to  undo  what  Heaven  hath  done,  or  whether  it  will  be  becom- 
ing in  thee  to  wish  to  raise  her  to  thy  level,  who,  in  spite  of 
every  obstacle,  confirmed  in  her  faith  and  constancy,  is  before 
thine  eyes  bathing  her  true  husband's  bosom  and  face  with 
the  tears  of  love.  For  God's  sake  and  thine  own  I  implore 
thee  that  this  public  manifestation  may,  so  far  from  increas- 
ing your  anger,  allay  it  in  such  sort  as  that  thou  mayst  calmly 
and  peacefully  suffer  these  two  lovers  to  live  in  calm  and 
peace  all  the  years  that  Heaven  may  please  to  grant  them ; 
and  in  this  thou  shalt  manifest  the  generosity  of  thy  noble 
and  magnanimous  soul,  and  the  world  will  see  that  reason 
has  more  power  over  thee  than  passion.*' 

While  Dorothea  was  saying  this,  Cardenio,  though  he  held 
Lucinda  in  his  arms,  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  Don  Fernando, 
determined,  if  he  saw  him  make  any  hostile  movement,  to 
defend  himself,  and  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  force  any  who 
should  take  part  against  him,  even  if  it  should  cost  him  his 
life.  But  at  this  juncture  Don  Femando's  friends,  with  the 
priest  and  the  barber,  who  had  been  all  the  time  present,  not 
omitting  honest  Sancho  Panza,  ran  forward,  and  all  gathered 
round  Don  Fernando.  They  entreated  him  to  have  regard  to 
Dorothea's  tears,  and,  what  she  said  being  the  truth,  as  with- 
out doubt  they  believed  it  to  be,  not  to  suffer  her  to  be 
defrauded  of  her  hopes  so  just ;  that  he  should  reflect  that  it 
was  not  by  chance,  as  it  seemed,  but  by  the  particular  provi- 
dence of  Heaven,  that  they  had  all  met  together  in  a  place  the 
least  any  one  would  have  expected.  He  should  bear  in  mind, 
—  the  priest  said,  —  that  death  alone  could  part  Lucinda  from 
Cardenio ;  and  though  the  edge  of  the  sword  should  divide 
them,  they  would  account  their  death  most  happy,  and  that  in 
cases  without  remedy  the  best  wisdom  was  by  restraining  and 
conquering  himself  to  show  a  generous  soul  by  permitting,  of 
his  own  free  will,  those  two  to  enjoy  the  good  which  Heaven 
had  now  bestowed  on  them ;  that,  moreover,  he  should  turn 
his  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  Dorothea  and  he  would  see  that  few 
or  none  could  equal,  much  less  excel  her,  while  to  her  love- 
liness should  be  added  her  modesty  and  the  surpassing  love 
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she  bore  him.  Above  all,  they  declared  that  he  should  re- 
member that,  if  he  prized  himself  for  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  fulfil  his  plighted 
word,  and  that  in  fulfilling  it  he  would  be  doing  his  duty  to 
God  and  be  approved  of  all  sensible  men,  who  know  and 
recognize  it  to  be  the  prerogative  of  beauty,  though  it  be  in  a 
mean  subject,  so  long  as  it  is  accompanied  by  virtue,  to  be  able 
to  raise  itself  to  the  level  of  any  dignity,  without  any  mark 
of  disparagement  in  him  who  raises  it  on  a  level  with  him* 
self;  and  where  the  potent  laws  of  passions  bear  sway,  where 
there  is  no  sin,  he  ought  not  to  be  blamed  who  obeys  thenL 

In  short,  they  added  to  these  reasonings  others  such,  and 
so  forcible,  that  Don  Femando's  manly  heart,  which  after  all 
was  one  nourished  by  generous  blood,  was  softened,  and  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  vanquished  by  the  truth,  which  he  could 
not  gainsay  if  he  would.  The  sign  he  gave  of  his  surrender, 
and  of  his  acceptance  of  the  good  advice  which  had  been 
offered  him,  was  to  stoop  down  and  embrace  Dorothea,  say- 
ing to  her :  — 

"  Rise,  dear  lady ;  for  it  is  not  right  that  she  whom  I  hold 
in  my  heart  should  be  kneeling  at  my  feet.  And  if  until  now 
I  have  given  no  proof  of  what  I  say,  perhaps  it  has  been  by 
the  command  of  Heaven,  in  order  that,  by  seeing  in  you  the 
fidelity  with  which  you  love  me,  I  may  learn  to  esteem  you 
as  you  deserve.  What  I  entreat  of  you  is,  that  you  should 
not  upbraid  me  with  my  misconduct  and  my  neglect  of  you, 
for  the  same  cause  and  force  which  impelled  me  to  win  you 
for  mine  forced  me  to  struggle  against  being  yours.  And 
that  you  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  true,  turn  and  look  at 
the  eyes  of  the  now  happy  Lucinda,  and  in  them  you  will 
find  an  excuse  for  all  my  errors.  And  since  she  has  found 
and  achieved  what  she  desired,  and  I  have  found  in  you 
what  fulfils  all  my  wishes,  let  her  live  peaceful  and  contented 
many  long  and  happy  years  with  her  Cardenio,  as  on  my 
knees  I  beseech  Heaven  to  let  me  live  with  my  Dorothea." 

So  saying,  he  embraced  her  again,  pressing  his  face  to  hers 
with  so  much  tender  emotion  that  he  had  need  to  take  care 
lest  his  tears  should  give  unmistakable  signs  of  his  love  and 
repentance.  Those  of  Lucinda  and  Cardenio  could  not  be  so 
restrained,  nor  even  of  the  rest  who  were  present,  for  almost 
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all  began  to  shed  tears  so  plentif uUy,  some  for  their  own 
happiness,  and  some  for  that  of  others,  that  one  would  have 
thought  some  grievous  and  heavy  disaster  had  fallen  on  them 
all.  Even  Sancho  Panza  wept,  though  he  said  afterwards 
that  for  his  part  he  cried  only  to  find  that  Dorothea  was  not, 
as  he  supposed,  the  Queen  Micomicona  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected so  many  favors. 

Their  joint  wonder  and  their  weeping  lasted  among  them 
for  some  time,  and  then  Cardenio  and  Lucinda  went  and 
knelt  before  Don  Fernando,  thanking  him  for  the  kindness 
he  had  shown  them,  in  terms  of  such  courtesy  that  Don 
Fernando  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  so  he  raised  them 
up  and  embraced  them  with  every  mark  of  politeness  and 
affection.  Then  he  asked  Dorothea  to  tell  him  how  she 
had  come  to  that  place,  so  far  from  her  home.  She,  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words,  related  what  she  had  before  related 
to  Cardenio,  with  which  Don  Fernando  and  the  com- 
pany were  so  well  pleased  that  they  wished  the  tale  had 
lasted  much  longer,  such  was  the  grace  with  which  Doro- 
thea recounted  her  misfortunes.  And  when  she  had  ended 
Don  Fernando  told  of  what  had  befallen  him  in  the  city, 
after  he  had  found  in  Lucinda's  bosom  the  paper  in  which 
she  declared  that  she  was  Cardenio's  wife,  and  could  not  be 
his.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  kill  her,  and  would  have 
done  so  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  her  parents.  He 
then  quitted  the  house,  full  of  anger  and  shame,  determined 
to  avenge  himself  on  a  more  convenient  occasion ;  and  that 
the  following  day  he  learnt  that  Lucinda  was  missing  from 
her  father's  house,  without  anybody's  knowing  whither  she 
was  gone.  At  length,  after  some  months,  he  came  to  know 
that  she  was  in  a  convent,  preferring  to  remain  there  all  her 
life  if  she  were  unable  to  pass  it  with  Cardenio.  As  soon  as 
he  learnt  this,  choosing  these  three  gentlemen  for  his  com- 
panions, he  went  to  the  place  where  she  was,  but  would  not 
speak  to  her,  fearing  that  if  they  knew  he  was  there  the 
convent  would  be  better  guarded.  So,  waiting  for  a  day 
when  the  porter's  lodge  was  open,  he  left  two  to  secure  the 
door  and  with  the  other  one  entered  the  convent  in  search  of 
Lucinda,  whom  they  found  in  the  cloisters  talking  with  a 
mm,  and  snatching  her  away  without  giving  her  time  for 
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resistance  they  came  with  her  to  a  place  where  they  provided 
themselves  with  what  they  needed  for  carrying  her  off.  All 
this  he  had  been  able  to  do  in  perfect  safety,  as  the  convent 
was  in  the  country,  a  good  way  from  the  town.  He  said  that 
when  Lucinda  saw  herself  in  his  power,  she  lost  all  conscious- 
ness, and  that,  when  she  came  to  herself,  she  did  nothing  but 
weep  and  sigh  without  speaking  a  word ;  and  in  this  manner, 
accompanied  by  silence  and  tears,  they  had  reached  the  inn, 
which  to  him  was  reaching  heaven,  where  all  the  mishaps  of 
earth  are  closed  and  have  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

Wherein  is  continued  the  history  of  the  famous  Princess  Micomicona, 
with  other  pleasant  adventures 

TO  all  this  Sancho  listened  with  no  small  grief  of  mind, 
perceiving  that  his  hopes  of  a  title  were  disappearing 
and  passing  into  smoke,  and  that  the  lovely  Princess 
Micomicona  was  changed  into  Dorothea,  and  the  giant  into 
Don  Fernando,  while  his  master  was  soundly  sleeping,  all 
careless  of  what  happened.  Dorothea  could  not  assure  her- 
self that  the  happiness  she  enjoyed  was  not  a  dream.  Car- 
denio  was  in  a  similar  mind,  and  Lucinda's  ran  in  the  same 
course.  Don  Fernando  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  favor 
received,  and  for  having  drawn  him  out  of  that  intricate 
labyrinth  where  he  found  himself  on  the  point  of  losing  his 
honor  and  his  soul.  In  fine,  all  who  were  in  the  inn  were 
contented,  and  rejoiced  at  the  happy  turn  which  affairs  so 
difficult  and  desperate  had  taken.  The  priest,  like  a  man 
of  sense,  placed  everything  in  its  true  light,  and  congratu- 
lated everybody  on  the  good  he  had  achieved ;  but  she  who 
was  most  jubilant  and  most  delighted  was  the  landlady, 
because  of  the  promise  which  Cardenio  and  the  priest  had 
made  to  her  of  payment  of  all  the  cost  and  damages  she  had 
sustained  on  Don  Quixote's  account.  Sancho,  as  has  been 
said,  was  the  only  one  afflicted,  unhappy,  and  miserable; 
and  so,  with  a  melancholy  countenance,  he  went  to  his 
master,  who  was  then  just  awaking,  and  cried :  — 

"  Your  worship.  Sir  Rueful  Figure,  may  well  sleep  on  as 
much  as  you  please,  without  troubling  yourself  to  kill  any 
giant  or  to  restore  to  the  princess  her  kingdom,  for  all  that 
is  done  and  finished  with  already." 

"  That  I  well  believe,"  responded  Don  Quixote.  "  I  have 
had  with  the  giant  the  most  monstrous  and  outrageous  battle 
that  I  look  ever  to  have  in  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  with 
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one  back-stroke,  swish,  I  tumbled  his  head  to  the  ground, 
and  so  profuse  was  the  blood  that  gushed  from  it  that  the 
rivulets  ran  along  the  earth  as  if  they  had  been  of  water." 

"As  if  they  had  been  of  red  wine,  your  worship  might 
better  say,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  I  would  have  you  know,  if  so 
be  you  do  not  know  it,  that  the  dead  giant  is  a  cut  wine- 
skin, and  the  blood  a  dozen  gallons  of  red  wine  which  were 
contained  in  its  belly,  and  let  the  devil  take  it  all." 

"What  sayest  thou,  madman?"  retorted  Don  Quixote; 
"  art  in  thy  senses  ? " 

"  Let  your  worship  rise,"  said  Sancho,  "and  you  shall  see 
what  a  fine  piece  of  work  you  have  done,  and  what  we  have 
to  pay ;  and  you  shall  see  the  queen  turned  into  a  private 
lady  named  Dorothea,  with  other  events  which,  if  you  dip 
into  them,  will  astonish  you." 

"I  would  marvel  at  nothing  of  that  kind,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  for  if  thou  rememberest  rightly,  the  last  time  when 
we  were  here  I  told  thee  that  all  that  happened  in  this  place 
were  things  of  enchantment,  and  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  it 
were  the  same  now." 

"  I  should  believe  it  all,"  answered  Sancho,  "  if  my  blanket- 
ing  likewise  had  been  a  thing  of  that  sort ;  only  it  was  not  so, 
but  real  and  true,  and  I  saw  the  innkeeper,  who  is  here  this 
day,  holding  one  end  of  the  blanket,  and  tossing  me  up  to  the 
sky  very  neatly  and  briskly,  with  as  much  mirth  as  muscle ; 
and  where  it  comes  to  the  knowing  of  the  persons,  I  hold,  for 
my  part,  though  a  simpleton  and  sinner  I  am,  that  there  is  no 
enchantment  but  much  bruisement  and  much  bad  luck." 

"Good,"  cried  Don  Quixote;  "God  will  remedy  it;  give 
me  my  apparel,  that  I  may  go  there  without  delay,  for  I 
would  see  these  passages  and  transformations  thou  speakest 
of." 

Sancho  handed  him  his  clothes ;  and  in  the  interval  of  his 
dressing  the  priest  gave  an  account  to  Don  Fernando  and  the 
rest  who  were  there  of  Don  Quixote's  madness,  and  the  artifice 
they  had  used  to  get  him  out  of  the  Pefta  Pobre,  where  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  been  brought  through  his  lady's 
disdain.  He  told  them  also  of  all  the  adventures  which 
Sancho  had  narrated,  at  which  they  marveled  and  laughed 
not  a  little,  they  all  thinking  that  it  was  the  strangest  sort  of 
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madness  which  could  enter  into  a  mind  distraught  The 
priest  said,  moreover,  that  since  the  lady  Dorothea's  good 
fortune  prevented  them  from  going  on  with  their  scheme,  it 
was  necessary  to  invent  and  discover  another  to  take  him 
home  to  his  village.  Cardenio  offered  to  carry  on  what  had 
been  begiui,  and  suggested  that  Lucinda  should  take  up  and 
represent  the  part  of  Dorothea. 

"  No,"  cried  Don  Fernando,  "  it  must  not  be  so,  for  I  wish 
Dorothea  herself  should  carry  on  her  scheme ;  and  since  the 
good  knight's  abode  cannot  be  very  far  from  here,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  attempt  his  cure." 

"  It  is  no  more  than  two  days'  journey  hence,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Even  though  it  were  more  I  should  be  happy  to  travel 
there,  so  that  so  good  a  work  might  be  accomplished." 

Here  Don  Quixote  came  out,  armed  in  all  his  furniture, 
with  Mambrino's  helmet,  all  dinted  as  it  was,  on  his  head,  his 
buckler  on  his  arm,  and  leaning  on  his  sapling  or  lance.  His 
grotesque  presence  greatly  amazed  Don  Fernando  and  the 
rest,  when  they  saw  his  face,  half  a  league  long,  shriveled  and 
yellow,  the  strangeness  of  his  arms,  and  his  measured  deport- 
ment, and  they  stood  in  silence  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
He,  with  much  gravity  and  calmness,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
fair  Dorothea,  spoke  thus :  — 

"  I  am  informed,  beauteous  lady,  by  this  my  squire,  that 
your  grandeur  is  annihilated  and  your  condition  undone,  for 
from  a  queen  and  mighty  princess,  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
you  have  been  changed  into  a  private  damsel.  If  this  has 
been  by  command  of  the  necromancer-king,  your  father, 
fearful  lest  I  should  not  render  you  the  due  and  necessary 
aid,  I  say  that  he  hath  not  known,  and  does  not  know,  the 
half  of  his  art,  and  that  he  was  little  versed  in  the  histories  of 
chivalry ;  for  if  he  had  read  and  studied  them  as  attentively 
and  as  much  at  his  leisure  as  I  have  studied  and  read  them, 
he  would  have  found  at  every  step  how  that  other  knights,  of 
fame  lower  than  mine,  had  achieved  things  much  more  diffi- 
cult ;  it  being  no  great  matter  to  slay  a  pitiful  giant,  be  he 
ever  so  arrogant,  for  it  is  not  many  hours  since  I  engaged 
with  him,  and  —  I  will  be  silent,  lest  they  tell  me  I  lie ;  but 
time,  the  revealer  of  all  things,  will  speak  of  it  when  we  least 
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f  "You  engaged  with  two  wine-skins,  not  with  a  giant," 

here  cried  the  innkeeper.  But  Don  Fernando  ordered  him 
to  hold  his  tongue  and  on  no  account  to  interrupt  Don 
Quixote's  discourse,  and  the  knight  proceeded,  saying :  — 

"  In  fine,  I  say,  exalted  and  disinherited  lady,  that  if  for 
the  cause  aforesaid  your  father  hath  performed  this  meta- 
morphosis in  your  person,  give  him  no  credit  at  all,  for 
there  is  no  peril  upon  earth  through  which  my  sword  shall 
not  open  a  way,  with  which  in  a  few  days,  by  setting  the 
head  of  your  enemy  on  the  ground,  I  will  set  upon  your 
head  your  country's  crown." 

Don  Quixote  said  no  more,  but  waited  for  the  princess  to 
reply.  She,  being  now  aware  of  Don  Fernando's  purpose 
to  carry  on  the  deception  until  Don  Quixote  had  been  taken 
home  to  his  village,  answered  with  much  ease  and  gravity : 

"  Whosoever  hath  told  you,  valorous  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Figure,  that  I  have  altered  and  transformed  my  being  hath 
not  told  you  the  truth,  for  the  same  I  am  to-day  that  I  was 
yesterday.  True  it  is  that  certain  strokes  of  fortune  have 
made  a  change  in  me,  for  they  have  given  me  the  best  of 
all  I  could  desire ;  yet  for  all  that  I  have  not  ceased  to  be 
what  I  was  before,  or  to  hold  the  same  purpose  I  have 
always  held  of  availing  myself  of  the  might  of  your  valiant 
and  invincible  arm.  And  therefore,  dear  sir,  let  your  grace 
restore  to  the  father  who  begot  me  his  honor  and  account 
him  for  a  man  sagacious  and  wise,  since  by  his  craft  he 
found  a  way  so  easy  and  so  sure  for  the  remedy  of  my  mis- 
fortune. For  I  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  you,  sir,  I 
should  not  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  happiness  which 
I  enjoy ;  and  in  this  I  speak  the  truth,  of  which  most  of 
these  gentlemen  who  are  here  present  are  good  witnesses. 
All  that  remains  is,  that  to-morrow  morning  we  set  out  on 
our  journey,  for  to-day  we  shall  not  be  able  to  travel  far, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  happy  issue  I  look  for  I  will  trust  to 
God  and  the  valor  of  your  heart" 

Thus  spoke  the  witty  Dorothea,  and  Don  Quixote  having 
heard  her,  turned  to  Sancho,  and,  with  an  air  of  great  indig- 
nation, said :  — 

**  Now  I  tell  thee,  Sanchokin,  thou  art  the  greatest  little 
rascal  in  Spain.     Say,  vagabond  thief,  didst  thou  not  tell 
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me  but  just  now  that  this  princess  was  turned  into  a  damsel 
who  called  herself  Dorothea,  and  that  the  head  which,  as  I 
understand,  I  cut  off  a  giant  was  a  wine-skin,  with  other 
absurdities  which  threw  me  into  the  greatest  perplexity  I 
ever  was  in  all  the  days  of  my  life  ?  I  vow  "  (and  he  looked 
up  to  heaven  and  clenched  his  teeth)  "  I  have  a  mind  to  do 
such  havoc  on  thee  as  shall  salt  the  brainpans  of  all  the 
lying  squires  of  knights  errant  there  shall  be  from  hence- 
forth in  the  world." 

"  Pray  your  worship  be  calm,  good  master,"  answered 
Sancho, ''  for  it  may  well  be  that  I  was  deceived  as  touching 
the  change  of  the  lady  Princess  Micomicona;  but  in  what 
touches  the  giant's  head,  or  at  least  the  piercing  of  the  skins, 
and  of  the  blood  being  red  wine,  I  swear  to  God  I  am  not 
deceived,  for  there  the  skins  lie  slashed,  at  the  head  of  your 
worship's  bed,  and  the  red  wine  has  made  a  pond  of  the 
room;  and,  if  not,  you  will  see  it  in  the  frying  of  the 
eggs ;  I  mean,  you  will  see  it  when  his  honor  the  landlord 
here  asks  you  for  the  damage  of  it  all.  For  the  rest,  that 
the  lady  queen  is  as  she  was  I  rejoice  in  my  soul,  for  my 
share  goes  to  me  as  to  every  neighbor's  child." 

"I  tell  thee  now,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "thou  art  a 
blockhead ;  pardon  me ;  enough." 

"  It  is  enough,"  cried  Don  Fernando.  "  Let  no  more  be  said 
of  this ;  and  since  the  lady  princess  says  that  we  must  travel 
to-morrow,  it  being  late  to-day,  let  us  do  so,  and  this  night  we 
shall  be  able  to  spend  in  pleasant  conversation  until  the  com- 
ing day,  when  we  will  all  bear  Sir  Don  Quixote  company,  for 
we  desire  to  be  witnesses  of  the  valiant  and  unheard-of  exploits 
which  he  has  to  perform  in  the  cause  of  this  great  enterprise 
which  he  hath  taken  upon  himself." 

"  It  is  I  who  shall  serve  you  and  bear  you  company,"  replied 
Don  Quixote ;  "  I  thank  you  much  for  the  favor  you  have 
done  me,  and  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  me,  the  which 
I  shall  endeavor  to  verify,  or  it  shall  cost  me  my  life  and  even 
more,  if  more  it  can  cost  me." 

Many  words  of  courtesy  and  proffers  of  service  passed 
between  Don  Quixote  and  Don  Fernando,  but  all  was  put 
a  stop  to  by  a  traveler  who  at  that  moment  entered  the  inn. 
By  his  garb  he  appeared  to  be  a  Christian  newly  arrived  from 
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the  land  of  the  Moors,  for  he  was  clad  in  a  cassock  of  blue 
stuff,  short  in  the  skirts,  with  half -sleeves  and  no  collar ;  his 
breeches  of  linen  were  also  blue,  with  a  bonnet  of  the 
same  color.  He  wore  buskins  of  date-color,  and  a  Moorish 
hanger  slung  in  a  baldric  across  his  chest.  Behind  him 
there  came,  mounted  on  an  ass,  a  woman  in  a  Moorish  dress, 
her  face  hidden,  with  a  veil  upon  her  head.  She  wore  a  little 
cap  of  gold  brocade  and  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  which  cov- 
ered her  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet.  The  man  was  of  a 
robust  and  comely  figure,  of  age  a  little  above  forty  years, 
somewhat  brown  of  complexion,  with  long  mustaches,  and 
a  very  well-furnished  beard ;  in  short,  he  seemed  by  his  pres- 
ence to  be  one  who,  if  he  had  been  well  dressed,  would  have 
been  judged  to  be  a  person  of  quality  and  good  birth. 

On  entering,  he  demanded  a  room,  and  seemed  to  be  vexed 
when  they  told  him  there  was  none  in  the  inn ;  then,  going 
up  to  her  who  by  her  attire  looked  like  a  Mooress,  he  lifted 
her  off  in  his  arms.  Lucinda,  Dorothea,  the  hostess,  her 
daughter,  and  Maritomes,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
dress,  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  gathered  round  the 
Moorish  lady ;  and  Dorothea,  who  was  always  gracious,  cour- 
teous, and  ready-witted,  perceiving  that  both  she  and  her  con- 
ductor were  annoyed  for  want  of  a  room,  said  to  her :  — 

"  Be  not  troubled,  madam,  for  the  want  of  accommodation 
here,  for  it  is  the  way  of  inns  not  to  furnish  it ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, if  it  should  please  you  to  lodge  with  us,"  (pointing 
to  Lucinda),  "  perhaps  it  may  prove  that  in  the  course  of  your 
journey  you  have  met  with  entertainment  not  so  good." 

The  lady  in  the  veil  made  no  answer,  nor  did  else  than  rise 
from  her  seat,  and,  laying  both  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom 
and  bowing  her  head,  bent  her  body  in  token  of  her  gratitude. 
By  her  silence  they  conjectured  that  she  must  certainly  be  a 
Moor,  and  did  not  know  the  Christian  tongue.  Presently  the 
captive  came  up,  who  up  to  then  had  been  looking  after  other 
things,  and  seeing  that  all  the  women  had  surrounded  his  com- 
panion, who  remained  dumb  to  all  their  speeches,  he  said:  — 

"Ladies,  this  damsel  scarcely  understands  any  language, 
nor  can  speak  any  other  than  after  the  fashion  of  her 
country;  and,  therefore,  she  has  not  made,  nor  can  make, 
any  answer  to  what  you  have  asked  her."    • 
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'  "Nothing  has  been  asked  her,"  answered  Lucinda,  "but 
whether  she  will  accept  for  this  night  our  company  and  a 
share  of  the  place  where  we  are  lodged,  where  she  will  have 
as  much  comfort  as  the  accommodation  will  allow,  with  that 
good-will  which  binds  us  to  serve  all  strangers  who  may 
have  need  of  it,  especially  when  it  is  a  woman  to  whom  the 
service  is  rendered." 

"  For  her  and  for  myself,  dear  lady,"  answered  the  captive, 
"  I  kiss  your  hands,  and  greatly  esteem,  as  it  deserves,  the 
favor  you  offer,  which  on  such  an  occasion  and  from  such 
persons  as  your  appearance  proclaims  you  to  be  is  plainly 
seen  to  be  a  very  great  one." 

"  Tell  me,  sir,"  said  Dorothea,  "  is  this  lady  a  Christian  or 
a  Moor  ?  Her  habit  and  her  silence  make  us  believe  that  she 
is  what  we  would  wish  she  is  not." 

"  A  Moor  she  is  in  her  apparel  and  in  her  body,  but  in  her 
soul  a  very  good  Christian,  for  she  has  the  strongest  desire  to 
become  one." 

"  Then  she  is  not  baptized  ? "  asked  Lucinda. 

"  There  has  been  no  time  for  that,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"since  she  left  Algiers,  her  native  country  and  abode,  and 
hitherto  she  has  not  been  in  any  risk  of  death  so  near  as  to 
be  obliged  to  receive  baptism  without  her  being  instructed 
first  in  all  the  ceremonies  which  our  Mother  the  Holy  Church 
enjoins ;  but  please  God  she  shall  be  speedily  baptized  with 
the  decency  worthy  of  the  quality  of  her  person,  which  is 
greater  than  her  habit  or  mine  denotes." 

These  words  inspired  all  who  heard  him  with  a  desire  to 
know  who  the  Mooress  and  the  captive  were;  but  nobody 
would  ask  them  just  then,  perceiving  that  it  was  a  time  rather 
to  get  them  some  rest  than  to  question  them  of  their  lives. 
Dorothea  took  the  lady  by  the  hand,  and  leading  her  to  a  seat 
by  her  side  prayed  her  to  take  off  her  veil.  She  looked  at  the 
stranger  as  if  to  ask  him  what  they  said^^and  what  she  should 
do.  -He  told  her  in  the  Arabic  language  that  they  desired  her 
to  uncover  her  face,  and  bade  her  do  so ;  accordingly  she  did, 
and  disclosed  a  face  so  lovely  that  Dorothea  took  her  to  be 
more  beautiful  than  Lucinda,  and  Lucinda  more  beautiful  than 
Dorothea,  and  all  the  bystanders  acknowledged  that  if  any 
beauty  could  equal  that  of  those  two,  it  was  the  Moor's,  while 
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some  even  placed  her  above  them  in  some  particular.  And 
as  beauty  has  ever  the  prerogative  and  grace  to  win  over 
hearts  and  to  attract  the  affections,  they  all  g^ve  themselves 
up  at  once  to  the  desire  of  serving  and  caressing  the  charm- 
ing Mooress.  Don  Fernando  asked  of  the  captive  how  she 
was  called.  He  answered,  "  Lela  Zorayda.''  When  she  heard 
this,  she  understood  what  had  been  asked  of  the  Christian^  and 
cried  eagerly,  with  sweet  petulance:  "No,  no  Zorayda — 
Maria,  Maria,"  giving  them  to  understand  that  her  name  was 
Maria,  and  not  Zorayda.  These  words,  and  the  great  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  Mooress  spoke  them,  caused  more  than 
one  tear  to  be  shed  by  those  who  heard  her,  especially  by  the 
women,  who  by  nature  are  tender-hearted  and  compassionate. 
Lucinda  embraced  her  lovingly,  saying,  "Yes,  yes,  Maria, 
Maria " ;  to  whom  the  Mooress  replied,  "  Yes,  yes,  Maria,  — 
Zorayda,  macange,''  that  is  to  say,  not  Zorayda. 

Meanwhile  the  night  had  set  in,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Don  Femando's  attendants,  the  innkeeper  had  used  all 
care  and  pains  in  providing  a  supper  as  best  he  could ;  and, 
the  time  having  arrived,  they  all  seated  themselves  at  a  long 
table  as  in  a  refectory,  for  there  was  neither  a  round  nor  a 
square  one  in  the  inn.  They  gave  the  head  and  principal 
seat,  though  he  would  have  declined  it,  to  Don  Quixote,  who 
•  desired  the  lady  Micomicona  to  sit  by  his  side,  since  he  was 
her  protector.  Then  Lucinda  and  Zorayda  seated  themselves 
opposite  to  them,  Don  Fernando,  and  Cardenio,  and  then 
the  captive  and  the  other  gentlemen,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
ladies  the  priest  and  the  barber ;  and  thus  they  supped  with 
much  satisfaction,  which  was  increased  when  they  perceived 
Don  Quixote  leave  oflf  eating,  and,  moved  by  such  another 
spirit  as  that  which  moved  him  to  speak  at  such  length  when 
supping  with  the  goatherds,  he  commenced  to  address  them 
as  follows :  — 

"  Verily,  gentlemetl,  if  it  be  well  considered,  great  and  un- 
paralleled things  do  they  see  who  possess  the  order  of  knight- 
errantry.  Nay,  who,  of  men  living  upon  earth,  is  there  who 
shall  enter  by  the  gate  of  this  castle,  and  behold  us  seated  in 
this  manner,  shall  judge  and  believe  us  to  be  what  we  are  ? 
Who  would  say  that  this  lady,  who  is  by  my  side,  is  the  great 
queen  we  all  know  her  to  be,  and  that  I  am  that  Knight  of 
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the  Rueful  Figure  who  is  blazoned  abroad  by  the  mouth  of 
fame  ?  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  this  art  and  ex- 
ercise exceed  all  those  that  men  have  discovered ;  and  is  the 
more  to  be  held  in  esteem  by  the  more  dangers  to  which  it 
is  subject.  Away  with  those  who  say  that  letters  have  the 
advantage  over  arms !  I  will  tell  them,  let  them  be  who  they 
may,  that  they  know  not  what  they  say.  For  the  reason 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  give,  and  on  which  they  most 
rely,  is  that  the  labors  of  the  mind  exceed  those  of  the  body, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  body  alone  that  arms  are  exercised,  as 
if  their  exercise  were  porter's  work,  for  which  nothing  is 
needed  but  sheer  strength ;  or  as  if,  in  what  we  who  possess 
them  call  arms,  were  not  included  acts  of  fortitude  which 
demand  for  their  execution  a  high  intelligence,  or  as  if  the 
mind  of  the  warrior,  who  has  an  army  in  his  charge,  or  the 
defense  of  a  beleaguered  city,  does  not  labor  through  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  body.  Nay,  let  us  see  if  by  bodily  strength 
he  can  reach  at  the  guessing  and  learning  of  the  enemy's 
intent,  his  projects  and  stratagems,  and  how  to  circumvent 
and  ward  off  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  are  impend- 
ing ;  all  these  being  operations  of  the  understanding  in  which 
the  body  has  no  part.  It  being  so,  then,  that  arms  as  well 
as  letters  require  mind,  let  us  see  which  of  the  two  minds 
labors  more,  that  of  the  man  of  letters  or  that  of  the  man  of 
war;  and  this  will  come  to  be  determined  by  the  aim  and 
end  to  which  each  addresses  himself,  for  that  intention  is  to 
be  most  esteemed  which  hath  for  object  the  noblest  end. 
The  aim  and  end  of  letters,  —  I  speak  not  now  of  letters 
divine,  which  have  for  their  object  the  raising  and  conduct- 
ing of  souls  to  heaven,  for  to  an  end  so  infinite  as  this  no 
other  can  be  compared,  —  I  speak  of  letters  human,  whose 
end  is  to  regulate  distributive  justice  and  give  to  every  one 
his  own,  to  apply  good  laws  and  to  cause  them  to  be  observed 
— an  end,  for  certain,  generous  and  lofty,  and  worthy  of  high 
commendation,  but  not  of  so  much  as  that  which  belongs  to 
arms,  which  have  for  their  object  and  end  peace,  the  greatest 
good  which  men  can  desire  in  this  life.  And  therefore  the 
first  good  news  which  the  world  received  and  men  received, 
was  what  the  angels  brought  on  the  night  that  was  our  day, 
when  they  sang  in  the  skies :  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
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and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will ' ;  and  the  salutation 
which  the  best  Master  of  earth  and  heaven  taught  to  His  dis- 
ciples and  favorites  was:  that  when  they  entered  into  any 
house  they  should  say :  '  Peace  be  to  this  house ' ;  and  many 
other  times  He  said  to  them :  *  My  peace  I  give  unto  you ; 
my  peace  I  leave  with  you  —  peace  be  with  you,'  a  jewel  and 
a  legacy,  indeed,  gfiven  and  bequeathed  by  such  a  hand !  — 
a  jewel  without  which,  neither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven,  can 
there  be  any  happiness.  This  peace  is  the  true  end  of  war, 
and  war  and  arms  are  the  same  thing.  This  truth  being  ad- 
mitted, that  the  end  of  war  is  peace,  and  that  herein  it  does 
excel  the  end  of  letters,  let  us  come  now  to  the  bodily  toils 
of  the  scholar,  and  to  those  of  the  professor  of  arms,  and  see 
which  are  the  greater." 

Don  Quixote  delivered  his  discourse  in  such  a  manner  and 
in  such  proper  terms  as  at  that  moment  to  make  none  who 
heard  him  take  him  for  a  madman ;  rather,  as  most  of  them 
were  gentlemen,  who  were  connected  with  the  profession  of 
arms,  they  listened  to  him  with  great  pleasure  as  he  continued, 
saying :  — 

"  I  say,  then,  that  the  hardships  of  the  student  are  these  : 
first  of  all,  poverty,  —  not  that  all  are  poor,  but  to  put  the 
case  as  strongly  as  possible,  —  and  when  I  have  said  he  suf- 
fers poverty,  methinks  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  of  his 
misery,  for  he  who  is  poor  has  no  good  thing.  This  poverty 
he  suffers  in  sundry  ways ;  now  in  hunger,  now  in  cold,  now 
in  nakedness,  now  in  all  these  together ;  but  withal  it  is  not 
so  great  that  he  does  not  eat,  even  if  it  be  a  little  later  than 
his  custom,  even  if  it  be  of  the  leavings  of  the  rich,  or,  which 
is  the  worst  misery  of  the  student,  that  which  they  call  among 
themselves  '  going  on  the  soup ' ;  and  he  does  not  lack  some 
neighbor's  fire-pan  or  chimney-comer,  which,  if  it  does  not 
warm  him,  at  least  takes  off  the  edge  of  the  cold ;  and,  lastly, 
he  sleeps  very  well  at  night  under  cover.  I  will  not  descend 
to  other  detaUs,  such  as  want  of  shirts,  and  no  plenty  of  shoes, 
the  scantiness  and  threadbareness  of  clothing,  nor  that  over- 
eager  gorging  when  fortune  sends  him  a  feast.  By  this  path 
which  I  have  described,  —  rugged  and  difficult,  here  stum- 
bling, there  falling,  now  rising,  now  falling  again,  —  they 
attain  to  the  degree  which  they  covet    This  reached,  we 
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have  seen  many  who,  having  passed  by  these  Syrtes,  these 
Scyllas  and  Charybdises,  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  favor- 
able fortune,  —  I  say,  we  have  seen  them  direct  and  govern 
the  world  from  an  armchair,  their  hunger  changed  into  sati- 
ety, their  cold  into  pleasant  coolness,  their  nakedness  into  gay 
apparel,  and  their  sleep  on  a  mat  into  soft  repose  in  linen  and 
damask — the  justly  merited  recompense  of  their  virtue.  But 
their  hardships,  paralleled  and  compared  with  those  of  the 
warrior  militant,  fall  very  short  of  them,  as  I  shall  now 
declare-" 
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fVhich  treats  of  the  curious  discourse  delivered  by  Don  Quixote  con- 
cerning arms  and  letters 

DON  QUIXOTE,  pursuing  his  discourse,  said :  — 
"  Since  we  began  with  the  student,  his  poverty  and 
its  circumstances,  let  us  see  whether  the  soldier  be 
richer.  We  shall  find  that  in  poverty  itself  there  is  no  one 
poorer,  for  he  is  restricted  to  his  wretched  pay,  which  comes 
late  or  never,  or  to  what  he  can  plunder  with  his  own  hands, 
at  the  notable  peril  of  his  life  and  his  conscience ;  and  some- 
times his  nakedness  is  wont  to  be  such  that  his  slashed  doub- 
let serves  him  at  once  for  full-dress  and  shirt  In  the  depth 
of  winter  he  has  nothing  to  warm  him  against  the  inclemen- 
cies of  heaven,  being  in  the  open  field,  but  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  which,  as  it  comes  out  of  an  empty  place,  must  cer- 
tainly come  out  cold,  against  the  laws  of  nature.  But  stay 
till  the  night  comes,  which  is  to  make  amends  for  all  these 
discomforts  in  the  bed  which  awaits  him,  which,  except  by 
his  own  fault,  will  never  offend  in  point  of  narrowness,  for 
he  may  measure  out  on  the  earth  as  many  feet  as  he  will,  and 
roll  about  in  it  at  pleasure  without  fear  of  rumpling  the  sheets. 
Then,  after  all,  come  the  day  and  hour  for  receiving  the  degree 
in  his  art :  there  arrives  the  day  of  battle,  when  they  will  put 
upon  his  head  the  doctor's  cap,  made  of  lint,  to '  heal  some 
wound  of  a  bullet  which  perhaps  has  passed  through  his 
temples,  or  left  him  maimed  of  an  arm  or  a  leg.  And  should 
this  not  happen,  but  merciful  Heaven  guard  and  preserve 
him,  whole  and  alive,  he  shall  abide,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
poverty  wherein  he  was,  and  there  must  needs  occur  another 
and  another  engagement,  and  another  and  another  battle,  and 
he  must  come  off  victor  in  them  all  before  he  betters  himself 
at  all ;  but  such  miracles  are  rarely  seen.  Tell  me,  gentle- 
men, if  you  have  ever  considered  it,  how  much  fewer  are 
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those  who  have  benefited  by  war  than  those  who  have  per- 
ished by  it  ?  Without  doubt,  you  must  answer  that  there  is 
no  comparison  between  them,  —  that  the  dead  cannot  be  re- 
duced to  any  reckoning,  whereas  the  rewarded  who  are  alive 
may  be  counted  in  three  Arabic  numbers. 

"  All  this  is  the  reverse  with  scholars,  for  by  their  stipends, 
—  I  will  not  say  their  perquisites,  —  they  all  have  wherewith 
to  maintain  themselves;  therefore,  although  the  toil  of  the 
soldier  is  greater,  his  recompense  is  much  less.  To  this,  it 
may  be  replied  that  it  is  easier  to  reward  two  thousand  schol- 
ars than  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  for  the  former  are  rewarded 
by  giving  them  places  which  must  perforce  be  bestowed  on 
men  of  their  profession,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  recompensed 
except  out  of  the  very  substance  of  the  master  whom  they 
serve ;  but  this  impossibility  strengthens  the  more  the  argu- 
ment I  maintain. 

"  Leaving  this,  however,  aside,  for  it  is  a  maze  out  of  which 
the  issue  is  very  difficult,  let  us  return  to  the  preeminence  of 
arms  over  letters,  —  a  question  which  remains  till  now  unde- 
cided, so  many  are  the  arguments  which  each  party  alleges 
in  its  behalf;  and,  besides  those  which  I  have  mentioned, 
letters  say*that  without  them  arms  could  not  subsist,  for  war 
also  hath  its  laws  and  is  subject  to  them,  and  that  laws  fall 
within  the  province  of  letters  and  their  professors.  To  this 
arms  make  answer  that  without  them  the  laws  could  not  sub- 
sist, for  by  arms  commonwealths  are  defended,  kingdoms  are 
preserved,  cities  are  protected,  highways  made  safe,  seas 
cleared  of  pirates ;  and  that,  in  short,  were  it  not  for  them, 
kingdoms,  monarchies,  cities,  the  highways  of  the  land  and 
sea,  would  be  subject  to  the  tyranny  and  confusion  which 
war  brings  in  its  train  during  the  time  it  lasts  and  has  license 
to  exercise  its  privileges  and  its  powers.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
recognized  maxim  that  what  costs  most  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  most  esteemed.  Now,  to  arrive  at  eminence  in  letters 
costs  a  man  time,  vigils,  hunger,  nakedness,  swimmings  in  the 
head,  indigestion  of  the  stomach,  and  other  things  pertaining 
to  these  which  in  part  I  have  already  mentioned.  But  for  a 
man  to  arrive,  by  all  the  grades,  to  be  a  good  soldier,  costs 
him  all  it  costs  the  student,  only  in  so  much  greater  a  degree 
that  there  is  no  comparison  between  them,  for  at  every  step 
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he  is  in  peril  of  losing  life.  And  what  dread  of  want  or 
poverty  can  reach  or  aflfect  the  student  such  as  that  which 
possesses  a  soldier  who,  finding  himself  leaguered  in  some 
fortress,  and  standing  on  post  or  on  g^ard  in  some  ravelin  or 
cavalier,  feels  that  the  enemy  is  mining  towards  the  spot 
where  he  stands,  and  is  not  able  in  any  case  to  stir  from 
thence  nor  fly  the  danger  which  so  nearly  menaces  him? 
All  he  can  do  is  to  give  notice  to  his  captain  of  what  is 
passing,  that  he  may  remedy  it  by  some  countermine,  and 
he  must  stand  quietly  in  fear  and  expectation  of  suddenly 
mounting  to  the  clouds  without  wings  and  descending  again 
to  the  abysses  against  his  will.  If  this  appear  but  a  small 
danger,  let  us  see  whether  it  is  equaled  or  exceeded  in  the 
encounter  of  two  galleys  by  the  prows,  in  the  middle  of  the 
wide  ocean,  which,  locked  and  lashed  together,  leave  to 
the  soldier  no  more  of  space  than  two  feet  of  plank  on  the 
beak-head ;  and  withal,  though  he  sees  that  he  has  in  front 
of  him  as  many  ministers  of  death  threatening  him  as  there 
are  cannon  of  artillery  planted  on  the  opposite  side  not 
farther  than  a  spear's  length  from  his  body,  and  though 
he  sees  that  at  the  first  slip  of  his  foot  he  will  go  down  to 
visit  the  deep  bosom  of  Neptune,  nevertheless,  with  intrepid 
heart,  borne  up  by  the  honor  which  spurs  him  on,  he  exposes 
himself  for  a  mark  to  all  this  musketry,  and  endeavors  to 
pass  by  that  narrow  road  into  the  enemy's  vessel.  And  what 
is  most  to  be  admired  is,  that  scarce  has  one  fallen  whence 
he  cannot  arise  until  the  end  of  the  world,  when  another 
occupies  the  same  place ;  and  if  he  also  drop  into  the  sea, 
which,  like  an  enemy,  lies  in  wait  for  him,  another  and  an- 
other him  succeed,  without  any  pause  between  their  deaths, 
—  valor  and  daring  the  greatest  which  can  be  met  with  in 
all  the  perils  of  war.  Right  blessed  were  those  ages  which 
lacked  the  dreadful  fury  of  those  diabolical  engines  of  artil- 
lery, to  whose  inventor  I  hold  that  in  hell  they  are  rendering 
the  guerdon  of  his  devilish  invention,  through  which  are  given 
the  means  by  which  a  base  and  cowardly  hand  may  take  the 
life  of  a  valorous  knight,  and  that  without  his  knowing  how 
or  whence,  in  the  midst  of  the  courage  and  ardor  which  fire 
and  animate  gallant  bosoms,  there  comes  a  random  ball,  shot 
off  by  one  who  perhaps  fled  and  was  frightened  at  the  flash 
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which  the  fire  made  in  the  discharging  of  the  accursed 
machine,  and  cuts  short  and  ends  in  an  instant  the  schemes 
and  the  life  of  him  who  deserved  to  live  for  long  ages. 
Therefore,  when  I  consider  this,  I  have  a  mind  to  say  that 
in  my  soul  it  grieves  me  to  have  undertaken  this  profession 
of  knight-errantry  in  an  age  so  detestable  as  this  in  which  we 
now  live,  for,  although  no  peril  can  make  me  to  fear,  still  it 
gives  me  uneasiness  to  think  how  that  powder  and  lead  might 
deprive  me  of  the  opportunity  of  making  myself  famous  and 
renowned  in  the  strength  of  mine  arm  and  edge  of  my  sword 
over  all  the  known  earth.  But  let  Heaven  do  as  it  pleaseth, 
for  so  much  the  more  shall  I  be  esteemed  if  I  compass  that 
to  which  I  pretend,  by  how  much  the  dangers  were  greater 
to  which  I  expose  myself  than  those  in  which  the  knights 
errant  of  past  ages  were  exposed." 

All  this  long  harangue  Don  Quixote  delivered  whilst  the 
rest  were  taking  their  supper,  forgetting  to  carry  a  bit  to  his 
mouth,  although  Sancho  Panza  did  ever  and  anon  tell  him  to 
eat,  for  afterwards  there  would  be  time  to  say  as  much  as  he 
pleased.  Those  who  had  listened  to  him  were  moved  afresh 
with  compassion  at  seeing  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  of  so 
good  an  understanding  and  discourse  in  all  matters  of  which 
he  treated,  lose  them  so  entirely  when  concerned  with  his 
baleful  and  accursed  chivalry.  The  priest  told  him  that  he 
was  very  right  in  all  that  he  had  said  in  favor  of  arms,  and 
that  he  himself,  although  a  scholar  and  a  graduate,  was  pre- 
cisely of  his  opinion.  They  ended  their  supper,  and,  the 
cloth  being  removed,  —  whilst  the  hostess,  her  daughter,  and 
Maritomes  were  putting  to  rights  Don  Quixote's  chamber, 
where  they  had  decided  that  the  women  by  themselves  should 
be  accommodated,  —  Don  Fernando  besought  the  stranger 
to  relate  to  them  the  story  of  his  life,  for  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  strange  and  entertaining,  by  the  sign  he  had  already  given 
them,  coming  in  Zorayda's  company.  To  which  the  captive 
replied  that  he  would  very  willingly  do  what  was  desired  of 
him,  and  that  he  only  feared  the  tale  would  not  be  such  as  to 
afford  them  so  much  pleasure  as  he  wished ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, rather  than  fail  in  obedience  he  would  tell  it.  The  priest 
and  all  the  others  thanked  him,  and  entreated  him  anew ;  and 
he,  finding  himself  solicited  by  so  many,  said  that  there  was 
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no  need  of  entreaties  when  their  commands  were  so  potent 
"  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  let  your  worships  give  me  your  atten- 
tion, and  you  will  hear  a  true  story,  not  to  be  equaled  by  any 
fables  which  are  wont  to  be  composed  by  curious  and  studied 
art." 

What  he  said  caused  them  all  to  be  seated,  and  to  lend 
him  perfect  silence ;  and  he,  seeing  them  mute,  waiting  for 
him  to  speak,  in  a  pleasant  and  composed  tone  of  voice  began 
as  follows :  — 
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Wherein  the  captive  narrates  his  life  and  adventures 

**  Y  N  a  village  among  the  mountains  of  Leon  my  family  took 
I  its  rise,  to  which  nature  had  been  kinder  and  more  boun- 
JL  tiful  than  fortune;  although  amidst  the  poverty  of  those 
communities  my  father  enjoyed  the  repute  of  being  a  rich 
man,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  such  had  he  exercised  as 
much  art  in  preserving  his  estate  as  he  did  in  spending  it. 
This  disposition  of  his  to  be  lavish  and  wasteful  proceeded 
from  his  having  been  a  soldier  in  the  years  of  his  youth,  for 
the  soldier's  trade  is  a  school  in  which  the  niggard  is  made 
generous  and  the  generous  man  prodigal ;  and,  if  there  are 
some  soldiers  to  be  found  who  are  misers,  they  are  monsters 
which  are  rarely  seen.  My  father  passed  the  bounds  of  liber- 
ality and  touched  those  of  prodigality,  a  thing  which  is  no 
advantage  to  a  married  man  who  has  children  to  succeed  him 
in  his  name  and  rank.  Of  these  my  father  had  three,  all 
sons,  and  all  of  an  age  to  choose  their  way  of  life.  Seeing, 
then,  that,  as  he  himself  would  say,  he  was  unable  to  restrain 
his  propensity,  he  resolved  to  deprive  himself  of  the  cause 
and  means  which  made  him  a  prodigal  and  a  spendthrift; 
that  is  to  say,  to  rid  himself  of  his  estate,  bereft  of  which 
Alexander  himself  must  have  been  accounted  parsimonious. 

"  One  day,  therefore,  calling  us  all  three  into  a  room  by 
ourselves,  he  addressed  us  in  words  like  these :  — 

"  *  My  sons,  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  you  are  my  sons,  and  to  convince  you  that  I  love  you  not, 
it  is  enough  that  I  am  unable  to  restrain  myself  in  what  con- 
cerns the  husbanding  of  your  fortune ;  but  that  you  may  here- 
after be  persuaded  that  I  love  you  as  a  father  and  wish  not 
to  ruin  you  as  a  stepfather,  I  purpose  to  do  a  thing  by  you 
which  I  have  pondered  these  many  days',  and  after  mature 
deliberation  decided  upon.    You  are  now  of  an  age  to  take 
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up  a  calling,  or,  at  least,  to  choose  some  profession  which, 
when  you  are  older,  may  tend  to  your  honor  and  profit  What 
I  have  resolved  is  to  divide  my  fortune  into  four  parts ;  three 
I  will  bestow  upon  you,  to  each  one  the  portion  which  per- 
tains to  him,  without  making  any  difference,  and  the  fourth 
I  will  reserve  to  myself,  to  live  upon  and  to  maintain  me 
during  the  days  of  life  which  Heaven  may  be  pleased  to 
allot  me.  But  I  would  have  each,  after  he  is  possessed  of 
the  share  which  belongs  to  him  of  his  estate,  follow  one  of 
the  paths  which  I  shall  indicate.  There  is  a  proverb  in  this 
Spain  of  ours —  in  my  judgment  a  very  true  one  (as  they  all  are, 
being  brief  maxims  gathered  from  long  and  sage  experience) 
—  and  it  is  that  which  says:  "The  church,  the  sea,  or  the 
king's  house,"  as  who  should  say  more  plainly,  he  who  would 
thrive  and  be  rich  let  him  follow  the  church,  or  go  to  sea  and 
exercise  the  craft  of  merchantry,  or  enter  into  the  service  of 
kings  in  their  palaces,  for  it  is  said :  "  Better  is  the  king's 
crumb  than  the  lord's  favor."  This  I  say  because  I  desire, 
and  it  is  my  will,  that  one  of  you  should  pursue  learning  and 
another  commerce,  and  another  serve  the  king  in  his  wars  — 
seeing  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  service  of 
his  household,  and  war,  though  it  yields  not  much  wealth,  is 
wont  to  confer  much  repute  and  fame.  Within  eight  days  I 
will  give  you  all  your  portions  in  money,  without  defrauding 
you  of  a  doit,  as  you  will  see  by  the  proof.  Tell  me  now 
whether  you  are  willing  to  follow  my  opinion  and  advice  in 
what  I  have  proposed  to  you.' 

"  Calling  upon  me  as  the  eldest  to  answer,  I,  after  entreat- 
ing him  not  to  part  with  his  fortune  but  to  spend  as  much  of 
it  as  he  pleased,  for  we  were  young  enough  to  learn  to  acquire 
one,  concluded  by  saying  I  would  obey  his  wishes,  and  that 
mine  was  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms,  serving  therein 
God  and  my  king.  My  second  brother,  after  making  the 
same  offers,  elected  to  go  to  the  Indies,  investing  his  portion 
in  merchandise.  The  youngest,  and  as  I  think  the  wisest, 
said  that  he  would  follow  the  church,  or  at  least  learning,  and 
would  go  to  finish  his  studies  at  Salamanca. 

"  Having  concluded  this  agreement  and  chosen  our  several 
professions,  my  father  embraced  us  all,  and  carried  into  effect, 
in  as  short  time  as  he  had  mentioned,  all  he  had  promised. 
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giving  to  each  his  portion,  which,  as  I  remember,  was  to  each 
three  thousand  ducats  in  coin ;  for  an  uncle  of  ours  bought 
the  estate,  that  it  might  not  go  out  of  the  family,  paying  for 
it  ready  money.  All  three  of  us  took  leave  of  our  good  father 
on  the  same  day,  when,  it  seeming  to  me  inhuman  to  leave 
him,  so  old  a  man,  with  so  little  means,  I  made  him  take 
two  thousand  ducats  out  of  my  three  thousand,  as  the  re- 
mainder was  sufficient  to  provide  me  with  all  that  a  soldier 
needed.  My  two  brothers,  moved  by  my  example,  also  gave 
him  each  a  thousand  ducats,  so  that  my  father  remained  with 
four  thousand  ducats  in  money,  and  three  thousand  more,  the 
value  of  the  estate  which,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  to  his  share, 
which  he  would  not  sell  but  retained  in  land.  Finally,  we 
bade  farewell  to  him  and  to  our  uncle,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  not  without  much  emotion  and  many  tears  on  all 
sides,  they  charging  us  to  let  them  know,  as  often  as  oppor- 
tunity would  allow,  of  our  fortunes,  prosperous  or  adverse. 
We  promised  to  do  so,  and,  having  embraced  one  another 
and  received  their  blessing,  one  took  the  road  to  Salamanca, 
another  to  Seville,  and  I  to  Alicante,  where  I  had  intel- 
ligence of  a  Genoese  ship  loading  there  with  wool  for 
Genoa. 

"  It  is  now  two-and-twenty  years  since  I  left  my  father's 
house,  and  in  all  that  time,  although  I  have  written  several 
letters,  I  have  not  heard  any  news  of  him  or  of  my  brothers. 
What  I  have  gone  through  during  this  space  of  time  I  will 
briefly  relate.  I  embarked  at  Alicante  and  arrived  at  Genoa 
after  a  prosperous  voyage.  Thence  I  went  to  Milan,  where 
I  provided  myself  with  arms  and  some  military  apparel,  and 
thence  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Piedmont,  to  enlist  my- 
self as  a  soldier.  Being  on  the  road  to  Alessandria  de  la 
Paglia,  I  got  news  that  the  great  Duke  of  Alva  was  march- 
ing into  Flanders.  Changing  my  purpose,  I  went  with  him, 
and  served  with  him  in  all  his  campaigns.  I  was  present  at 
the  deaths  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  I  rose  to  be 
an  ensign  under  a  famous  captain  of  Guadalajara,  called 
Diego  de  Urbina.  After  I  had  been  some  time  in  Flanders 
news  came  of  the  league  which  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  Pius 
the  Fifth,  of  happy  memory,  had  formed  with  Venice  and 
with  Spain  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Turk,  who  about 
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that  time  had  taken  with  his  fleet  the  famous  island  of  Cy- 
prus, which  had  been  subject  to  the  Venetians  —  an  unfor- 
tunate and  lamentable  loss.  It  was  known  for  certain  that 
the  commander  of  this  league  was  to  be  the  Most  Serene 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  the  natural  brother  of  our  good  king, 
Don  Philip ;  and  reports  were  abroad  of  the  very  great  prep- 
arations for  the  war  which  were  being  made. 

"  All  this  stirred  and  moved  in  me  the  mind  and  desire  to 
be  present  in  the  campaign  which  was  expected;  and,  al- 
though I  had  hopes,  and,  indeed,  almost  a  certain  prospect, 
of  being  promoted  to  be  captain  on  the  first  occasion  which 
offered,  I  chose  to  forsake  everything  and  go,  as  I  did,  to 
Italy.  And  my  good  star  willed  that  just  then  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  arrived  at  Genoa,  for  he  was  on  his  way  to  Naples 
to  join  the  Venetian  fleet,  as  afterwards  he  did  at  Messina. 
Let  me  say,  in  short,  that  I  was  present  in  that  glorious 
battle,  being  already  made  a  captain  of  infantry,  to  which 
honorable  post  my  good  fortune  rather  than  my  merits  had 
advanced  me.  And  on  that  day  which  for  all  Christendom 
was  so  fortunate,  for  then  were  the  world  and  all  the  nations 
disabused  of  the  error  in  which  they  dwelt,  believing  that  the 
Turks  were  invincible  by  sea —  on  that  day,  I  say,  when  the 
Ottoman  pride  and  insolence  were  broken,  among  all  the  lucky 
ones  who  were  there  (and  better  luck  had  the  Christians  who 
there  died  than  those  who  remained  alive  and  victorious),  I 
alone  was  unlucky/  For  in  place  of  some  naval  crown  which, 
had  it  been  in  the  days  of  Rome,  I  might  have  expected,  I 
found  myself  the  night  following  that  famous  day  with  chains 
on  my  feet  and  gyves  on  my  hands. 

"It  happened  in  this  wise:  Aluch  Ali,  king  of  Algiers, 
a  daring  and  fortunate  corsair,  having  attacked  and  mastered 
the  captain-galley  of  Malta,  there  being  only  three  knights 
left  alive  in  her,  and  these  badly  wounded,  the  captain-galley 
of  Juan  Andrea,  on  board  of  which  was  I  with  my  company, 
came  up  to  her  relief.  Doing  what  was  my  duty  in  such  a 
case,  I  leapt  on  board  the  enemy's  galley,  which  disengaged 
herself  from  the  one  which  had  grappled  with  her,  so  that 
my  soldiers  were  prevented  from  following  me ;  and  thus  I 
found  myself  alone  among  my  enemies,  whom,  being  so 
many,  I  was  unable  to  resist.    In  fine,  they  took  me  prisoner, 
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covered  with  wounds.  And,  as  you  have  heard,  gentlemen, 
Aluch  Ali  escaped  safely  with  all  his  squadron,  and  I  re- 
mained a  captive  in  his  power,  being  the  only  sad  one  among 
so  many  joyful,  and  a  prisoner  among  so  many  free,  for  there 
were  fifteen  thousand  Christians  all  at  the  oar  in  the  Turkish 
fleet  who  on  that  day  gained  their  long-coveted  liberty. 
They  carried  me  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Grand  Turk, 
Selim,  made  my  master  general  of  the  sea  for  having  done 
his  duty  in  the  battle,  and,  as  a  trophy  of  his  valor,  brought 
off  the  standard  of  the  Order  of  Malta.  The  next  year,  which 
was  '72,  I  found  myself  at  Navarino,  rowing  in  the  captain- 
galley  of  the  three  lanterns,  and  I  saw  and  noted  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  there  lost  in  not  taking  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet  in  the  port.  For  all  the  sailors  and  janizaries  on  board 
made  certain  that  they  would  be  attacked  in  the  very  harbor, 
and  had  ready  their  clothes  and  their '  passamaques,'  which  are 
their  shoes,  to  flee  at  once  by  land  without  waiting  for  the 
fight,  so  great  was  the  terror  with  which  they  were  possessed 
by  our  fleet.  But  Heaven  ordained  it  otherwise,  not  through 
the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  general  who  commanded  our  people, 
but  for  the  sins  of  Christendom,  and  because  God  wills  and 
permits  us  ever  to  have  whips  to  chastise  us.  In  the  end, 
Aluch  Ali  took  refuge  at  Modon,  which  is  an  island  close  by 
Navarino,  where,  throwing  his  men  on  shore,  he  fortified  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  lay  quiet  until  Don  Juan  had  re- 
tired. In  this  expedition  was  taken  the  galley  called  the 
Prize^  whose  captain  was  a  son  of  that  famous  corsair  Bar- 
barossa.  The  captain-galley  of  Naples,  called  the  She- 
Wolf  y  took  her,  commanded  by  that  thunderbolt  of  war,  by 
that  father  of  soldiers,  that  fortunate  and  ever-victorious  cap- 
tain, Don  Alvaro  de  Bazan,  Marquess  of  Santa  Cruz;  nor 
can  I  forbear  telling  what  happened  at  the  capture  of  the 
Prize.  This  son  of  Barbarossa  was  so  cruel  and  treated  his 
slaves  so  ill,  that  as  soon  as  those  at  the  oars  saw  the  She- 
Wolf  galley  nearing  them  and  about  to  board,  they  all  at 
once  dropped  their  oars  and  seized  hold  of  their  captain,  who 
was  by  the  stantrel  crying  out  to  them  to  row  hard,  and  toss- 
ing him  from  bench  to  bench,  from  poop  to  prow,  they  gave  him 
so  many  bites,  that  he  had  gone  but  little  past  the  mast  before 
his  soul  had  passed  into  hell :  such  was  the  cruelty  with  which, 
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as  I  have  said,  he  treated  them  and  so  great  the  hatred  they 
bore  him. 

"  We  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  the  following  year, 
which  was  '73,  we  learnt  there  how  that  Don  Juan  had  won 
Tunis  and  wrested  that  kingdom  from  the  Turks,  and  put 
Muley  Hamet  in  possession  thereof,  thus  cutting  off  all  the 
hopes  of  recovering  the  throne  from  Muley  Hamida,  a  Moor 
the  most  cruel  and  valiant  there  was  in  all  the  world.  This 
loss  the  Grand  Turk  felt  very  severely,  and,  exercising  the 
cunning  with  which  all  those  of  his  house  are  gifted,  he  made 
peace  with  the  Venetians,  who  desired  it  much  more  than  he; 
and  the  following  year,  which  was  '74»  he  attacked  the  Goletta 
and  the  fort  which  Don  Juan  had  left  half  built  near  Tunis. 
During  all  these  occurrences  I  was  at  my  station  at  the  oar, 
without  any  hope  of  freedom  —  at  least,  I  did  not  hope  to 
obtain  it  by  ransom,  for  I  was  determined  not  to  write  of  the 
news  of  my  mishap  to  my  father.  In  the  end  the  Goletta  was 
lost,  the  fort  was  lost,  before  which  places  there  were  of 
regular  Turkish  soldiers  75,000,  and  of  Moors  and  Arabs 
from  all  Africa  more  than  400,000.  This  vast  host  of  people 
was  attended  with  such  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and  mate- 
rial of  war,  and  so  many  sappers  and  pioneers,  that  with  their 
hands  they  could  have  covered  the  Goletta  and  the  fort  with 
handfuls  of  earth.  The  Goletta,  till  then  believed  to  be 
impregnable,  was  the  first  to  fall,  and  it  was  not  lost  through 
any  fault  of  its  garrison,  who  did  all  in  its  defense  which  was 
in  their  power  and  duty,  but  because  of  the  ease  with  which, 
as  experience  proved,  trenches  could  be  thrown  up  in  that 
sandy  desert;  for,  though  water  used  to  be  found  at  the 
depth  of  two  spans,  the  Turks  did  not  find  it  now  within  ten 
yards.  And  so,  with  many  sacks  of  sand,  they  raised  their 
works  high  enough  to  command  the  walls  of  the  fortress, 
firing  from  a  height  so  that  no  one  could  abide  nor  work  at 
the  defense.  It  was  a  common  opinion  that  our  men  ought 
not  to  have  shut  themselves  up  in  the  Goletta,  but  should  have 
opposed  the  disembarkation  in  the  open  field.  They  who  say 
this  speak  at  random  and  with  little  experience  of  these 
matters ;  for,  if  in  the  Goletta  and  in  the  fort  together  there 
were  barely  7000  soldiers,  how  should  so  small  a  number, 
however  resolute  they  were,  be  able  to  take  the  field  and  hold 
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the  forts  against  such  a  host  of  the  enemy  ?  And  how  is  it 
possible  to  help  losing  a  fort  which  is  not  relieved — above  all, 
when  surrounded  by  enemies  so  numerous,  so  determined,  and 
in  their  own  country  ?  But  many  were  of  opinion,  as  I  was 
myself,  that  it  was  a  special  grace  and  mercy  that  Heaven 
bestowed  on  Spain  in  permitting  the  Turks  to  demolish  that 
nursery  and  cloak  of  iniquities,  that  glutton,  sponge,  and  sink  of 
infinite  moneys  spent  there  without  advantage,  to  serve  no 
other  object  than  to  preserve  the  memory  of  its  conquest  — the 
auspicious  memory  of  the  most  invincible  Charles  the  Fifth, 
as  if  to  the  making  that  eternal,  as  it  is  and  shall  be,  these 
stones  were  needed 

"  The  fort  also  fell,  but  the  Turks  had  to  win  it  inch  by 
inch,  for  the  soldiers  who  defended  it  fought  so  bravely  and 
stoutly  that  in  two-and-twenty  general  assaults  they  killed 
more  than  25,000  of  the  enemy.  Out  of  the  300  who  sur- 
vived not  one  was  taken  prisoner  unwounded,  a  clear  and 
manifest  proof  of  their  mettle  and  valor  and  of  how  excel- 
lently they  had  defended  and  maintained  their  positions.  A 
small  fort  or  tower  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  lagoon, 
under  command  of  Don  Juan  Zanoguera,  a  gentleman  of 
Valencia  and  famous  soldier,  surrendered  upon  terms.  They 
captiured  Don  Pedro  Puertocarrero,  commandant  of  the 
Goletta,  who  did  all  that  was  possible  for  the  defense  of  his 
post,  and  felt  so  much  the  loss  of  it  that  he  died  of  chagrin 
on  the  way  to  Constantinople,  whither  they  were  taking  him 
a  prisoner.  They  took  also  the  commander  of  the  fort,  who 
was  called  Gabriel  Cervellon,  a  Milanese  gentleman,  —  a 
great  engineer  and  most  valiant  soldier.  There  perished  in 
these  two  fortresses  many  persons  of  note,  one  of  whom  was 
Pagan  Doria,  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St  John,  a  man  of 
generous  nature,  as  was  shown  by  his  exceeding  generosity  to 
his  brother,  the  famous  Juan  Andria  Doria ;  and  what  made 
his  death  more  pitiable  was  that  he  was  slain  by  some  Arabs 
in  whom,  when  he  saw  the  post  was  lost,  he  had  trusted,  — 
they  ofifering  to  convey  him  in  the  guise  of  a  Moor  to 
Tabarca,  which  is  a  small  seaport  or  station  on  that  coast, 
held  by  the  Genoese,  who  are  employed  in  the  coral  fishery. 
These  Arabs  cut  off  his  head  and  took  it  to  the  general  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  who  made  good  upon  them  our  Spanish 
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proverb,  that,  'Though  the  treason  pleases  we  abhor  the 
traitor';  and  so,  they  say,  the  general  ordered  them  to  be 
hanged  who  brought  the  present  because  they  had  not 
brought  him  alive. 

"Among  the  Christians  who  were  taken  in  the  fort  was 
one  named  Pedro  de  Aguilar,  a  native  of  some  place  in 
Andalusia,  who  had  been  an  ensign  in  the  garrison,  a  soldier 
of  great  repute  and  of  a  rare  capacity ;  above  all,  he  had  a 
particular  gift  in  what  they  call  poetry.  I  say  so  because  it 
was  his  lot  to  come  to  my  galley  and  to  my  bench,  and  to  be 
slave  to  my  own  master ;  and  before  we  left  that  port,  this 
gentleman  composed  two  sonnets,  by  way  of  epitaphs,  one 
upon  the  Goletta  and  the  other  upon  the  fort ;  and,  indeed, 
I  would  repeat  them,  for  I  know  them  by  heart ;  and  believe 
they  will  give  you  rather  pleasure  than  pain." 

The  moment  the  captive  named  Don  Pedro  de  Aguilar, 
Don  Fernando  looked  at  his  comrades,  and  all  three  smOed, 
and  when  the  sonnets  came  to  be  mentioned  one  of  them 
said :  — 

"  Before  you  proceed  any  further  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  tell 
me  what  became  of  that  Don  Pedro  de  Aguilar  whom  you 
have  named  ? " 

"  All  I  know  is,"  answered  the  captive,  "  that  after  he  had 
been  two  years  in  Constantinople  he  escaped  in  the  guise  of  an 
Arnaut  with  a  Greek  spy,  and  I  know  not  whether  he  gained 
his  liberty,  though  I  suppose  he  did,  for  I  was  not  able  to 
question  the  Greek,  whom  I  met  a  year  after  in  Constanti- 
nople, as  to  the  issue  of  that  adventure." 

"  That  was  so,"  replied  the  gentleman,  "  for  this  Don  Pedro 
is  my  brother,  and  he  is  now  in  our  place  at  home,  well  and 
rich,  married,  and  with  three  children." 

"  God  be  thanked,"  said  the  captive,  "  for  all  the  blessings 
he  enjoys.  There  is  not  on  earth,  according  to  my  belief,  a 
happiness  equal  to  that  of  recovering  one's  lost  liberty." 

"And  moreover,"  rejoined  the  gentleman,  "I  know  the 
sonnets  which  my  brother  made." 

"  I  pray  you  then,  sir,  repeat  them,"  said  the  captive, "  for 
you  will  be  able  to  do  it  better  than  I." 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  the  gentleman.  "  That  upon 
the  Goletta  ran  thus:  — 
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Wherein  is  continued  the  story  of  the  captive 


•*  ^^  HAPPY  souls,  who  from  this  mortal  gear, 

f       I     Freed  and  exempt  through  deeds  of  worth  ye  wrought, 
^-^     By  your  deserts  to  highest  heaven  were  brought. 
Upraised  from  this  dull  orb  to  higher  sphere, 
IxiiBamed  by  wrath  and  honest  z^,  you  here 

In  life  with  all  corporeal  valor  fought, 
And  freely  your  and  foeman^s  blood  poured  out, 
Ensanguining  these  sandy  shores  and  mere ; 
The  valor  foiled  not,  —  'twas  the  life  gave  out,  — 
Those  weary  arms  unvanquished  but  by  death, 
To  whom,  though  conquered,  still  the  victory's  given, 
And  this  your  pitiable  mortsd  rout, 
Twixt  wall  and  sword,  —  hard  lot,  —  on  earth  beneath. 
The  world  will  crown  with  fame,  and  glory,  Heaven.'  ^ 

"  I  have  it  even  the  same,"  said  the  captive. 
"Well  then,  that  on  the  fort,"  said  the  other,  "if  I  forget 
not,  ran  thus :  — 

*^ '  From  out  this  wasted  land  by  battle  torn, 

From  'midst  these  heaps  of  ruin,  thousands  three 

Of  valiant  warriors  found  liberty. 
Their  blessed  souls  to  bliss  in  heaven  upborne ; 
The  valor  of  their  arms  displayed  in  scorn. 

Of  th'  o'erwhelming  foe  all  uselessly ; 

Though  few  and  faint,  to  the  last  extremity 
They  fought,  and  to  the  sword  by  fighting  worn. 
They  gave  their  lives :  here,  where  the  soul  has  been 

Filled  with  a  thousand  tragic  memories. 
As  in  this  age  so  in  the  days  of  yore ; 
But  purer  souls  sure  ne'er  has  just  Heaven  seen. 

Than  those  which  now  have  mounted  to  the  skies, 

Nor  nobler  bodies  e'er  this  hard  earth  bore.'" 
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The  sonnets  were  not  misliked,  and  the  captive,  rejoicing 
at  the  news  they  gave  him  of  his  comrade,  proceeded  with 
his  story,  saying :  — 

"  After  the  surrender  of  the  Goletta  and  the  fort,  the  Turks 
gave  orders  for  the  dismantling  of  the  first,  for  as  for  the  fort 
it  was  left  in  such  a  state  that  there  was  nothing  to  demolish. 
And,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  done  with  greater 
despatch  and  less  trouble,  they  undermined  it  in  three  places, 
but  they  could  never  blow  up  what  appeared  the  least  strong 
portion,  which  was  the  old  walls,  though  all  that  was  standing 
of  the  new  fortifications,  the  work  of  El  Fratin,  came  very 
easily  down.  Finally,  the  fleet  returned  to  Constantinople, 
victorious  and  triumphant,  and  within  a  few  months  died  my 
master,  Aluch  Ali,  who  went  by  the  name  of  '  Uchali  Fartax,* 
that  is  to  say,  'the  scabby  renegade,'  for  such  he  was;  and  it 
is  a  custom  of  the  Turks  to  give  people  names  from  some 
personal  defect  or  some  good  quality  which  they  may  have, 
and  it  is  because  there  are  but  few  surnames  of  families 
which  come  of  the  Ottoman  stock  —  the  rest,  as  I  have  said, 
taking  their  names  and  surnames  sometimes  from  the  blem- 
ishes of  the  body,  sometimes  from  the  virtues  of  the  mind 
This  scald-head  was  at  the  oar  as  a  slave  of  the  Grand  Signor 
fourteen  years,  and  when  he  was  turned  four-and-thirty  years 
of  age,  he  turned  renegade,  from  despite  at  a  Turk  who  gave 
him  a  blow  while  rowing,  renouncing  his  faith  that  he  might 
be  able  to  have  his  revenge.  And  so  great  was  his  worth 
that  without  those  base  means  and  ways  by  which  the  favor- 
ites of  the  Grand  Turk  are  wont  to  ascend,  he  rose  to  be 
King  of  Algiers  and  afterwards  to  be  General  of  the  Sea, 
which  is  the  third  post  in  the  empire.  He  was  a  Calabrian 
by  birth,  and  a  good  moral  man,  and  treated  his  slaves  with 
much  humanity,  having  of  them  three  thousand,  whom  after 
his  death  he  left  by  will  to  be  divided  between  his  renegades 
and  the  Grand  Signior,  who  is  also  the  heir  of  all  who  die, 
and  has  a  share  with  the  children  of  the  deceased.  I  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  Venetian  renegade,  made  prisoner  when  a 
cabin  boy  by  Aluch  Ali,  for  whom  his  master  had  such  a 
liking  that  he  made  him  one  of  his  most  petted  minions.  He 
turned  out  the  crudest  renegade  that  ever  was  seen.  He  was 
called  Hassan  Aga,  and  became  very  rich  and  rose  to  be  King 
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of  Algiers.  With  him  I  came  from  Constantinople,  rather 
glad  to  be  so  near  Spain,  not  that  I  thought  of  writing  to  any 
one  of  my  unhappy  fate  but  to  see  whether  fortune  would  be 
kinder  to  me  in  Algiers  than  she  had  been  in  Constantinople, 
where  I  had  attempted  a  thousand  ways  of  escape,  but  none 
found  favor  or  fortune.  In  Algiers  I  intended  to  look  for 
some  other  means  of  compassing  what  I  so  ardently  desired, 
for  I  had  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  obtaining  my  liberty, 
and  when,  in  the  planning,  contrivance,  or  execution  of  my 
schemes,  the  event  did  not  march  with  the  design,  I  would  at 
once,  without  giving  way  to  despair,  look  for  and  contrive 
some  new  hope  to  sustain  me,  however  weak  and  slender. 

"  Thus  I  passed  my  life,  shut  up  in  a  prison-house,  called 
by  the  Turks  a  'bagnio,'  where  they  keep  their  Christian 
slaves,  as  well  those  of  the  king  as  of  private  individuals, 
and  those  they  call  of  the  '  magazine,^  that  is  to  say,  slaves 
of  the  commonalty,  who  are  employed  in  the  public  works  of 
the  city  and  in  other  duties.  This  kind  of  slaves  find  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  their  freedom,  for,  as  they  are  held  in 
common  and  have  no  particular  master,  there  is  no  one  with 
whom  to  treat  for  their  redemption  although  they  may  be  pre- 
pared with  the  money.  To  these  bagnios,  as  I  have  said, 
private  persons  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  slaves,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  upon  ransom,  for  they  are  kept  here 
secure  and  at  their  ease  until  their  ransom  comes.  Neither 
do  the  king's  slaves,  who  are  to  be  ransomed,  go  out  to 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  gang  except  when  their  ransom  is 
delayed,  for  then,  to  make  them  write  for  it  more  pressingly, 
they  are  made  to  work  like  the  others  and  fetch  wood,  which 
is  no  light  labor.  As  it  was  known  I  was  a  captain  I  was 
one  upon  ransom ;  although  I  pleaded  my  small  means  and 
lack  of  fortune,  it  availed  nothing  to  hinder  me  from  being 
placed  among  the  gentlemen  and  the  people  to  be  ransomed. 
They  put  a  chain  upon  me,  more  as  a  sign  of  ransom  than 
for  my  safe-keeping ;  and  so  I  passed  my  life  in  that  bagnio 
with  many  other  gentlemen  and  persons  of  quality  selected 
and  held  for  ransom.  And  though  hunger  and  nakedness 
might  trouble  us  at  times,  and  indeed  almost  always,  nothing 
afflicted  us  so  much  as  to  hear  and  see  at  every  turn  the  till 
then  unheard-of  and  unseen  cruelties  which  my  master  in- 
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flicted  upon  the  Christians.  Every  day  he  hanged  some  one, 
impaled  another,  and  cut  off  the  ears  of  a  third ;  and  this 
upon  so  small  pretext  or  none  at  all,  that  even  the  Turks 
acknowledged  that  he  did  so  for  nothing  else  than  because 
it  was  his  pleasure  to  do  it,  and  because  by  nature  he  was 
the  assassin  of  the  human  race.  The  only  one  who  held  his 
own  with  him  was  a  Spanish  soldier,  a  certain  Saavedra,  to 
whom,  though  he  did  things  which  will  dwell  in  the  memory 
of  those  people  for  many  years,  and  all  for  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty,  his  master  never  gave  a  blow  nor  bade  any  one 
do  so,  nor  even  spoke  to  him  an  ill  word ;  and  for  the  least 
thing  of  many  which  he  did  we  all  feared  he  would  be  im- 
paled, as  he  feared  himself  more  than  once ;  and  but  that  the 
time  will  not  allow  me,  I  could  tell  you  something  now  of 
what  this  soldier  did  which  would  serve  for  your  entertain- 
ment and  wonder,  much  more  than  the  telling  of  this  my  own 
story. 

"  But  to  resume.  There  looked  out  on  the  top  of  the 
courtyard  of  our  prison  the  windows  of  the  house  of  a  rich 
Moor  of  distinction,  which,  as  was  common  in  Moorish 
houses,  were  rather  loopholes  than  windows,  and  even  these 
were  covered  with  lattices  very  thick  and  close.  It  fell  out 
one  day  that,  being  on  the  terrace  of  our  prison  with  three 
others,  my  companions,  trying  for  pastime  which  of  us  could 
leap  farthest  in  his  chains,  being  by  ourselves  (for  the  rest 
of  the  Christians  had  gone  out  to  work),  I  raised  my  eyes  by 
chance,  and  saw  appear  through  one  of  those  little  windows 
aforesaid,  a  cane,  and  tied  to  the  end  of  it  a  handkerchief, 
and  the  cane  was  being  waved  and  moved  up  and  down  as 
though  it  was  making  signs  to  us  to  go  up  and  take  it  We 
fixed  our  eyes  upon  it,  and  one  of  those  that  were  with  me 
went  and  placed  himself  just  under  the  cane  to  see  if  they 
would  drop  it,  or  what  they  would  do ;  but,  as  he  approached, 
the  cane  was  raised  and  moved  from  side  to  side  as  if  they  said 
'  No '  by  a  shake  of  the  head.  The  Christian  returned  to  us, 
and  again  the  cane  was  let  down,  making  the  same  move- 
ments as  at  first.  Another  of  my  companions  went,  and  he 
fared  like  the  first  After  him  the  third  went,  and  there 
happened  to  him  the  same  as  to  the  other  two.  Seeing  this, 
I  would  try  my  fortune  also,  and  as  soon  as  I  placed  myself 
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under  the  cane,  it  was  let  drop,  and  fell  within  the  bagnio  at 
my  feet  I  ran  up  to  untie  the  handkerchief,  in  which  I  per- 
ceived a  knot,  within  which  were  ten  zianies  — which  are 
coins  of  base  gold  used  by  the  Moors,  each  worth  ten  of  our 
reals.  That  I  rejoiced  at  this  windfall,  I  need  not  say ;  but 
my  joy  was  as  great  as  my  wonder  to  think  whence  this  boon 
might  come  specially  to  me,  for  the  cane  not  dropping  but 
to  me  was  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  for  me  the  favor  was 
done.  I  took  my  precious  money ;  I  broke  the  cane ;  I 
returned  to  the  terrace ;  I  looked  at  the  window,  and  saw 
come  out  of  it  a  very  white  hand,  which  opened  and  shut  it 
hastily.  Thereby  we  learned  or  guessed  that  it  was  some 
woman  who  lived  in  that  house  had  done  this  kind  deed; 
and  in  token  that  we  thanked  her,  we  made  salaams  in  the 
Moorish  fashion,  inclining  our  heads,  bending  our  bodies, 
and  laying  our  hands  on  our  bosoms.  Shortly  afterwards 
was  put  out  of  the  same  window  a  small  cross  made  of  cane 
and  immediately  drawn  in  again.  This  signal  convinced  us 
that  some  Christian  woman  was  a  slave  in  that  house,  and 
was  she  who  had  done  us  the  kindness ;  but  the  whiteness  of 
her  hand  and  the  bracelets  we  saw  on  it  dispelled  this  idea. 
Then  we  imagined  that  it  must  be  some  Christian  renegade, 
one  of  those  whom  their  masters  so  frequently  take  for  their 
lawful  wives,  reckoning  themselves  fortunate  to  get  them, 
for  they  esteem  them  more  than  those  of  their  own  nation. 

"In  all  these  our  conjectures  we  were  very  wide  of  the 
truth.  From  that  day  forward,  however,  all  our  occupation 
was  in  watching,  taking  for  our  pole-star  that  window  where 
had  come  forth  the  cane,  the  star  of  our  hopes.  But  full  fif- 
teen days  passed,  and  we  saw  neither  the  hand  nor  any  other 
signal.  And  though  during  that  time  we  tried  with  all  our 
pains  to  learn  who  dwelt  in  that  house,  and  whether  any  rene- 
gade women  were  in  it,  no  one  could  tell  us  anything  but  that 
a  rich  and  influential  Moor  lived  there,  whose  name  was 
Hadji  Murad,  who  had  been  governor  of  Bata,  which  was  a 
post  of  great  importance.  But  when  we  were  least  thinking 
of  its  raining  any  more  zianies  thence,  we  saw  the  cane  on  a 
sudden  appear,  and  another  handkerchief  tied  to  it,  with 
another  knot,  larger  than  before,  and  this  at  the  time  when 
the  bagnio,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  deserted.    We 
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made  the  customary  trial,  each  of  the  three  going  before  me, 
but  to  none  but  me  was  the  cane  delivered,  and  on  my  ap- 
proach it  was  let  fall.  I  untied  the  knot  and  found  forty 
Spanish  crowns  in  gold,  with  a  paper  written  in  Arabic,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  writing  a  large  cross  drawn.  I  kissed  the 
cross,  took  the  crowns,  returned  to  the  terrace,  and  we  all 
made  our  salaams.  The  hand  appearing  again,  I  made  signs 
that  I  would  read  the  paper,  and  the  window  was  shut.  We 
all  remained  amazed  and  overjoyed  at  what  had  occurred; 
and  since  none  of  us  understood  Arabic,  great  was  our  curi- 
osity to  know  what  the  paper  contained,  and  greater  the 
difficulty  of  finding  one  to  read  it  At  last  I  determined  to 
confide  in  a  renegade,  a  native  of  Murcia,  who  professed  to 
be  a  good  friend  to  me,  and  pledges  had  passed  between  us 
such  as  bound  him  to  keep  secret  whatever  was  entrusted 
to  him ;  for  it  is  the  custom  of  some  renegades,  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  return  to  the  land  of  Christians,  to  carry  certif- 
icates from  the  principal  captives,  attesting,  in  such  form  as 
they  can,  that  such  and  such  a  renegade  is  an  honest  man 
and  has  always  behaved  well  to  Christians,  who  intends  to 
escape  on  the  first  chance  which  may  offer.  Some  there  are 
who  procure  these  testimonials  with  a  good  intention ;  others 
use  them  upon  the  chance  and  with  the  design  that  when  they 
go  to  plunder  the  land  of  the  Christians,  should  they  happen 
to  be  shipwrecked  or  taken  captive,  they  may  produce  their 
papers  and  say  that  by  their  certificates  is  shown  the  purpose 
for  which  they  came,  which  was  to  remain  in  a  Christian  land, 
and  that  it  was  on  that  account  they  came  raiding  in  Turkish 
company.  In  this  way  they  escape  the  first  outburst  of  anger 
and  are  reunited  to  the  Church  without  getting  any  harm; 
and  when  they  see  their  opportunity  they  go  back  to  Barbary 
to  become  what  they  were  before.  Others,  as  I  have  said, 
who  use  these  papers  are  sincere  in  their  intention  to  return 
to  a  Christian  country,  and  one  of  these  was  this  friend  of 
mine,  who  held  testimonials  from  all  our  comrades,  wherein 
we  vouched  for  him  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  if  the  Moors 
had  found  these  papers  on  him  they  would  have  burnt  him 
alive.  I  was  aware  that  he  knew  Arabic  very  well,  not  only 
to  speak,  but  to  write  it ;  but  before  I  would  wholly  break  my 
mind  to  him  I  asked  him  to  read  me  that  paper,  which  by 
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chance  I  had  found  in  a  hole  of  my  cell.  He  opened  it,  and 
stood  a  good  while  regarding  it  and  spelling  it  over,  muttering 
between  his  teeth.  I  asked  him  if  he  understood  it.  He  said 
he  did  very  well,  and  that  if  I  wished  him  to  declare  it  word 
for  word,  I  should  give  him  pen  and  ink  that  he  might  do  so 
the  better.  We  gave  him  presently  what  he  asked  for,  and 
he  translated,  by  little  and  little,  saying,  when  he  had  finished : 
"  *  All  that  is  here  in  Spanish  is  what  this  Moorish  paper 
contains,  without  missing  a  letter;  and  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  where  it  says  "  Lela  Marien  "  it  means  "  Our  Lady  the 
Virgin  Mary." '    We  read  the  paper,  which  ran  thus :  — 

" '  When  I  was  a  child  my  father  had  a  slave  woman  who 
taught  me  the  Christian  prayers  in  my  own  language,  and 
told  me  many  things  of  Lela  Marien.  The  Christian  died 
and  I  knew  that  she  went  not  to  the  fire  but  to  Allah,  for  I 
saw  her  twice  afterwards,  and  she  said  to  me,  "Go  to  the 
country  of  the  Christians  and  see  Lela  Marien,  for  she  loves 
you  much."  I  knew  not  how  to  go.  I  have  seen  many 
Christians  from  this  window,  and  none  has  seemed  to  me  a 
gentleman  but  thyself.  I  am  very  beautiful  and  young,  and 
have  much  money  to  take  with  me.  See  if  thou  canst  con- 
trive how  we  may  go ;  and  thou  shalt  be  my  husband  if  thou 
pleasest,  and  if  thou  pleasest  not  it  will  not  matter,  for  Lela 
Marien  will  find  me  some  one  to  marry  me.  I  have  written 
this :  look  to  whom  thou  givest  it  to  read.  Trust  not  in  any 
Moor,  for  they  are  all  deceivers.  Therefore  am  I  greatly 
distressed,  for  I  would  not  have  thee  disclose  the  matter  to 
any  one,  for  if  my  father  knew  of  it  he  would  throw  me 
instantly  into  a  well  and  cover  me  with  stones.  I  will 
fasten  a  thread  to  the  cane.  Tie  the  answer  to  it;  and  if 
there  is  no  one  to  write  Arabic  for  thee,  tell  me  so  by  signs, 
for  Lela  Marien  will  help  me  to  understand  thee.  May  she 
and  Allah  protect  thee,  and  this  cross,  which  I  do  often  kiss, 
for  so  the  slave  woman  bade  me.' 

"Consider,  gentlemen,  whether  we  had  not  reason  to  be 
surprised  and  rejoiced  at  the  words  of  this  letter.  And, 
indeed,  our  surprise  and  joy  were  so  great  that  the  renegade 
perceived  that  the  paper  was  not  found  by  accident,  but  was 
really  addressed  to  one  of  us ;  and  therefore  he  besought  us 
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that,  if  what  he  suspected  was  true,  we  should  confide  in  him 
and  tell  him  so,  for  he  would  adventure  his  life  for  our  free- 
dom ;  and  saying  this,  he  took  out  of  his  bosom  a  crucifiz  of 
metal,  and  with  many  tears  swore  by  the  God  which  that 
image  represented,  in  whom  he,  though  a  sinner  and  a  wicked 
man,  truly  and  faithfully  believed,  to  keep  loyally  and  secretly 
whatever  we  would  reveal  to  him ;  for  he  thought  and  almost 
foresaw  that  by  means  of  her  who  had  written  that  paper  he 
and  all  of  us  should  obtain  our  liberty,  and  he  himself  should 
find  that  which  he  so  much  desired,  which  was  to  be  read- 
mitted to  the  Holy  Mother  Church  from  whom,  as  a  rotten 
member,  he  had  been  severed  and  cut  off  by  his  ignorance 
and  sin.  The  renegade  said  this  with  so  many  tears  and  such 
manifest  tokens  of  penitence  that  we  all  with  one  mind  agreed 
and  determined  to  disclose  to  him  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
so  we  gave  him  an  account  of  all,  without  concealing  anything. 
We  showed  him  the  little  window  out  of  which  the  cane  had 
appeared,  and  hereafter  he  took  note  of  the  house,  and 
charged  himself  to  take  great  and  special  care  to  inform  him- 
self who  lived  there.  At  the  same  time,  we  agreed  that  it 
would  be  well  to  answer  the  Moorish  lady's  letter,  having  now 
some  one  who  could  do  it,  and  the  renegade  at  once,  on  the 
instant,  wrote  down  the  words  I  dictated,  which  were  pre- 
cisely such  as  I  shall  repeat  to  you,  for  of  all  the  material 
circumstances  of  that  adventure  not  one  has  passed  from  my 
memory,  nor  shall  ever  pass  as  long  as  I  live.  In  short,  the 
answer  I  made  to  the  Moorish  lady  was  this :  — 

**  *  The  true  Allah  keep  thee,  dear  lady,  and  trust  blessed 
Marien,  who  is  the  true  Mother  of  God ;  and  it  is  she  who  has 
put  into  thy  heart  to  go  into  the  land  of  the  Christians,  for 
she  loves  thee  well.  Pray  to  her  that  she  may  be  pleased  to 
teach  thee  how  thou  mayst  be  able  to  execute  that  which  she 
commands  thee,  for  she  is  so  good  that  she  will  surely  do  so. 
On  my  part,  and  on  that  of  all  these  Christians  who  are  with 
me,  I  promise  to  do  for  thee  all  we  are  able,  even  unto  death. 
Fail  not  to  write  to  me,  and  advise  me  of  what  thou  intendest 
to  do,  and  I  will  answer  thee  every  time ;  for  the  great  Allah 
hath  given  us  a  Christian  captive  who  can  speak  and  write 
thy  language  well,  as  thou  seest  by  this  letter.     Therefore 
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thou  canst  acquaint  us,  without  fear,  of  all  thy  desires.  As 
to  what  thou  sayest,  that  thou  wilt  become  my  wife  if  thou 
wert  in  a  Christian  country,  I  promise  thee  the  same,  as  I  am 
a  good  Christian ;  and  know  that  the  Christians  fulfil  what 
they  promise  better  than  the  Moors.  May  Allah  and  Marien 
His  mother  be  thy  guard,  dear  lady.' 

"This  letter  being  written  and  sealed,  I  waited  two  days 
till  the  bagnio  was  empty,  as  usual,  and  then  went  to  the 
accustomed  place  in  the  little  terrace  to  see  if  the  cane  would 
appear,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  visible.  As  soon 
as  I  spied  it,  though  I  could  not  see  who  held  it,  I  showed 
the  paper  as  giving  them  to  understand  that  they  should 
attach  the  thread,  but  I  found  it  was  already  on  the  cane,  to 
which  I  fastened  the  letter,  and  after  a  little  while  our  star 
appeared  again  with  the  white  ensign  of  peace,  the  knotted 
kerchief.  They  let  it  drop  and  I  took  it  up,  and  found  therein 
in  all  kinds  of  coin,  silver  and  gold,  more  than  fifty  crowns, 
which  multiplied  our  going  fifty  times,  and  strengthened  the 
hopes  we  had  conceived  of  regaining  our  liberty.  That  same 
night  our  renegade  returned,  and  told  us  that  he  had  learnt 
that  the  Moor  we  were  before  informed  of  dwelt  in  that  house ; 
that  he  was  called  Hadji  Murad,  was  exceedingly  rich,  and  had 
an  only  daughter,  heiress  to  all  his  fortune,  who  in  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  city  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all 
Barbary ;  and  that  many  of  the  viceroys  who  came  there  had 
sought  her  to  wife,  but  that  she  would  never  consent  to  marry ; 
and  that  he  also  learnt  that  she  had  a  Christian  woman 
for  slave,  who  now  was  deceased  —  all  which  agreed  with 
what  was  in  the  letter.  We  then  took  counsel  with  the  rene- 
gade as  to  what  plan  we  should  adopt  for  carrying  off  the 
Mooress  and  returning  all  of  us  into  a  Christian  country ;  and 
finally  it  was  decided  that  we  should  wait  for  a  second  notice 
from  Zorayda  (for  so  was  she  called  who  would  now  take 
the  name  of  Maria),  since  we  plainly  could  see  that  she  and 
none  other  was  the  one  to  find  a  way  out  of  those  difficulties. 

"  After  we  were  come  to  this  resolution,  the  renegade  bade 
us  not  be  uneasy,  for  he  would  lose  his  life  or  set  us  at 
liberty.  Four  days  was  the  bagnio  full  of  people,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  cane's  failing  to  appear  for  four  days ;  but 
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at  the  end  of  these,  when  the  bagnio  was  once  more  as  usual 
deserted,  it  made  its  appearance  with  the  handkerchief  so  big 
as  to  promise  a  happy  delivery.  The  cane  and  the  kerchief 
being  inclined  to  me,  I  found  there  another  paper  and  a  hun- 
dred crowns  in  gold,  without  other  coin.  The  renegade  being 
by,  we  gave  him  the  paper  to  read  when  we  had  returned  into 
our  cell,  and  he  said  it  ran  thus :  — 

" '  I  know  not,  dear  sir,  what  means  to  take  for  our  going  to 
Spain,  nor  has  Lela  Marien  told  me,  although  I  have  asked 
her.  All  that  can  be  done  is  for  me  to  give  you  through  this 
window  a  large  quantity  of  money  in  gold ;  ransom  yourself 
with  it  and  your  friends,  and  let  one  of  you  go  to  the  land  of 
the  Christians,  and  buy  there  a  bark  and  return  for  the  others  ; 
and  he  will  find  me  in  my  father's  garden,  which  is  at  the 
Babazoun  gate,  near  the  seashore,  where  I  am  to  be  all  this 
summer,  with  my  father  and  servants.  Thence  you  will  be 
able  to  carry  me  off  by  night  without  fear,  and  take  me  to 
the  bark.  And,  mind,  thou  hast  to  be  my  husband ;  for,  if 
not,  I  will  pray  to  Marien  to  punish  thee.  If  thou  canst  not 
trust  one  to  go  for  the  bark,  ransom  thyself  and  go,  for  I  know 
thou  wilt  return  rather  than  another,  because  thou  art  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  Christian.  Try  to  find  out  the  garden,  and 
when  thou  art  walking  by  here  I  shall  know  that  the  bagnio 
is  empty  and  give  thee  plenty  of  money.  Allah  protect  thee, 
dear  sir.' 

"  Such  were  the  words  and  contents  of  the  second  letter, 
which,  being  seen  by  all,  each  one  offered  himself  as  being 
willing  to  be  the  man  ransomed,  promising  to  go  and  return 
with  all  punctuality ;  and  I  also  offered  to  do  the  same.  But 
the  renegade  was  opposed  to  it  wholly,  saying  that  he  would 
by  no  means  consent  that  any  one  should  achieve  his  liberty 
unless  we  did  so  all  together,  for  experience  had  taught  him 
how  ill  those  that  were  free  performed  the  promises  they  made 
in  captivity.  Oftentimes  captives  of  note  had  tried  this  expe- 
dient, ransoming  some  one  that  he  might  go  to  Valencia  or 
Majorca  with  money  to  equip  a  bark  and  return  for  those 
who  had  ransomed  him,  who  had  never  come  back,  for  the 
recovered  liberty  and  the  dread  of  losing  it  again  blot  out  of 
memory  all   obligations  in  the  world.     And  to  confirm  the 
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truth  of  what  he  said,  he  related  to  us  briefly  a  case  which 
had  happened  much  about  that  very  time  to  some  Christian 
gentlemen,  the  most  extraordinary,  I  supposed,  which  had 
ever  occurred  in  those  parts,  where  every  day  there  happen 
things  stupendous  and  marvelous.  He  ended  by  saying  that 
what  should  and  might  be  done  was  that  the  money  which  was 
to  be  given  for  the  ransom  of  one  of  us  should  be  entrusted 
to  him  for  purchasing,  there  in  Algiers,  a  bark,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  being  a  merchant  trading  with  Tetuan,  and  along 
that  coast  And  being  master  of  the  bark,  he  could  easily 
contrive  a  means  of  getting  us  out  of  the  bagnio,  and  taking 
us  all  on  board ;  and  the  more  so,  if  the  Moorish  lady,  as  she 
promised,  gave  money  enough  for  the  ransoms  of  us  all,  for, 
being  free,  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  embark,  even  in  open 
day.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  that  the  Moors  do  not  allow 
any  renegade  to  buy  or  to  own  any  craft,  unless  it  is  a  large 
ship  to  go  a-pirating ;  for  they  fear  that  he  who  buys  a  small 
one;  especially  if  he  is  a  Spaniard,  wants  it  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escaping  into  Christian  territory;  but  this  impediment 
he  said  he  would  overcome  by  taking  a  Tagarine  Moor  for 
partner  with  him  in  the  purchase  of  the  bark  and  the  profits 
of  the  merchandise ;  and  under  cover  of  this  he  would  become 
master  of  the  vessel,  after  which  he  looked  upon  all  the  rest 
as  done.  Now,  though  to  me  and  to  my  comrades  it  had 
seemed  better  to  send  to  Majorca  for  the  bark,  as  the  Mooress 
had  said,  we  dared  not  contradict  him,  fearing  that  if  we  did 
not  do  what  he  advised  he  would  betray  us  and  put  us  in  peril 
of  losing  our  lives,  especially  if  he  reported  the  affair  of  Zo- 
rayda,  for  whose  life  we  would  all  have  laid  down  our  own ; 
so  we  determined  to  commit  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  God 
and  of  the  renegade.  At  the  same  time  Zorayda  received  an 
answer,  telling  her  that  we  would  do  all  that  she  advised,  for 
she  had  counseled  as  well  as  though  Lela  Marien  had  in- 
structed her,  and  that  upon  her  alone  rested  the  delaying  or 
the  executing  of  that  business.  I  pledged  myself  anew  to  be 
her  husband;  and  thereupon  the  next  day  that  the  bagnio 
chanced  to  be  empty,  she  gave  us  at  divers  times,  by  means 
of  the  cane  and  the  handkerchief,  two  thousand  crowns  in 
gold,  with  a  letter  wherein  she  said  that  on  the  first  Jumd  — 
that  is,  Friday  —  she  was  going  to  her  father's  garden,  and 
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that  before  she  went  she  would  give  us  more  money,  and  if 
that  was  not  enough  we  should  let  her  know,  and  she  would 
give  us  as  much  as  we  wanted,  for  her  father  had  so  much 
he  would  not  miss  it,  especially  as  she  had  the  keys  of  every- 
thing. 

"  We  gave  the  renegade  at  once  five  hundred  crowns  to  buy 
the  vessel.  With  eight  hundred  I  redeemed  myself,  giving  the 
money  to  a  Valencian  merchant  then  at  Algiers,  who  ransomed 
me  from  the  king,  on  giving  his  word  promising  to  pay  the 
ransom  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  from  Valencia ;  for 
if  he  had  paid  the  money  down,  it  would  have  raised  suspicions 
in  the  king  that  my  ransom  had  been  for  some  time  in  Algiers, 
and  that  the  merchant  for  his  own  profit  had  kept  it  secret  In 
short,  my  master  was  so  suspicious  that  I  durst  in  no  wise 
disburse  the  money  at  once.  The  Thursday  before  the  Fri- 
day on  which  the  fair  Zorayda  had  to  go  to  the  garden  she 
gave  us  a  thousand  crowns  more,  and  apprised  us  of  her 
departure,  entreating  me,  if  I  were  ransomed  at  once,  to*find 
out  her  father's  garden,  and  in  any  event  find  some  opportunity 
of  going  there  to  see  her.  I  answered  her  briefly  that  I  would 
do  so,  and  bade  her  take  care  to  commend  us  to  Lela  Marien 
by  all  those  prayers  the  Christian  slave  had  taught  her.  This 
done,  we  took  measures  that  our  three  companions  should  be 
ransomed,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  leave  the  bagnio, 
and  also  that,  seeing  me  redeemed  and  themselves  not,  although 
there  was  money  to  do  it,  they  might  not  be  disquieted  and 
persuaded  by  the  devil  to  do  anything  in  prejudice  of  Zo- 
rayda; for,  although  their  being  such  as  they  were  might  have 
assured  me  against  this  apprehension,  yet  for  all  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  expose  the  affair  to  any  such  risk,  and  so  I  got  them 
ransomed  by  the  same  process  I  had  ransomed  myself,  deliver- 
ing the  whole  sum  into  the  hands  of  the  merchant,  that  he 
might  the  more  confidently  and  safely  become  bail  for  us ; 
though  we  never  discovered  to  him  our  plot  and  secret  by 
reason  of  the  danger  there  was  in  so  doing. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

Wherein  the  captive  stiU  continues  ike  story  of  his  cuhentures 

"  r^  EFORE  a  fortnight  had  passed  the  renegade  had  pur- 
r*v  chased  a  very  good  vessel,  capable  of  holding  more 
V^  than  thirty  persons,  and,  to  give  a  better  color  and 
security  to  his  design,  he  proposed  to  make,  and  in  effect  did 
make,  a  voyage  to  a  place  called  Cherchel,  about  thirty 
leagues  from  Algiers  toward  Oran,  where  there  is  a  great 
traffic  in  dried  figs.  Two  or  three  times  he  made  this 
voyage,  in  company  with  the  Tagarine  aforesaid.  They  call 
Tagarines  in  Barbary  those  who  are  Moors  of  Aragon,  and 
Mudejares  those  of  Granada  —  Mudejares  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fez  being  called  Elches,  who  are  a  people  of  whom  that  king 
makes  most  use  in  his  wars.  To  proceed :  every  time  the 
renegade  passed  in  his  bark  he  cast  anchor  in  a  little  bay 
which  was  not  two  bow-shots  from  the  garden  where  Zorayda 
was  waiting,  and  there  he  purposely  used  to  station  himself 
with  the  young  Moors  who  plied  the  oars,  now  in  saying  his 
prayers,  now  in  rehearsing  in  jest  what  he  intended  to  per- 
form in  earnest ;  and  thus  he  would  go  to  Zorayda's  garden 
and  beg  for  fruit,  which  her  father  would  give  him,  not  know- 
ing him.  And  though  he  sought  to  speak  to  Zorayda,  as  he 
told  me  afterwards,  and  tell  her  to  be  at  ease  and  of  good 
cheer,  for  that  it  was  he  who  by  my  direction  had  to  carry 
her  away  to  the  land  of  the  Christians,  it  was  never  possible 
for  him  to  do  so,  for  the  Moorish  women  do  not  let  them- 
selves be  seen  by  any  Moor  or  Turk, .  unless  by  their 
husbands'  or  parents*  command  —  Christian  slaves  being 
permitted  to  keep  company  and  converse  with  them,  even 
more  than  is  becoming.  Indeed,  it  would  have  grieved  me  had 
he  talked  with  her,  for  mayhap  it  may  have  disturbed  her 
to  hear  of  her  business  through  the  mouth  of  a  renegade.  But 
God,  ordaining  it  otherwise,  gave  our  renegade  no  opportunity 
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of  carrying  out  his  honest  purpose.  Perceiving  how  securely 
he  went  and  came  to  and  from  Cherchel,  and  that  he  could 
anchor  when  and  how  and  where  he  pleased,  and  that  the 
Tagarine,  his  partner,  had  no  other  will  than  such  as  his  own 
could  direct,  that  I  was  already  ransomed,  and  that  there 
wanted  nothing  but  some  Christian  men  to  pull  an  oar,  he 
bade  me  look  out  for  those  I  could  bring  with  me,  besides 
those  who  had  been  ransomed,  and  bespeak  them  for  the 
first  Friday,  which  he  had  appointed  for  our  start.  Upon 
this  I  spoke  to  a  dozen  Spaniards,  all  able  men  at  the  oar 
and  such  as  might  easily  leave  the  city.  It  was  no  small 
matter  to  find  so  many  at  that  period,  for  there  were  twenty 
vessels  abroad  on  the  cruise,  which  had  taken  away  all  the 
rowers ;  and  these  would  not  have  been  found,  were  it  not 
that  their  master  kept  at  home  that  summer  to  finish  a  galliot 
which  was  upon  the  stocks.  I  said  nothing  more  to  them 
than  that  on  the  next  Friday,  in  the  evening,  they  should 
depart  one  by  one  privily  out  of  the  city,  and  take  their  way 
towards  Hadji  Murad's  garden,  and  there  wait  till  I  came. 
To  each  one  separately  I  gave  this  direction,  cautioning  him 
that  though  he  saw  other  Christians  there,  he  should  say 
nothing  but  that  I  had  ordered  him  to  wait  in  that  spot. 

"  This  part  of  the  business  having  been  settled,  one  thing 
more  yet  remained  to  be  done,  to  me  of  the  most  importance, 
which  was  to  let  Zorayda  know  of  the  stage  at  which  the 
matter  stood,  so  that  she  might  be  prepared  and  on  the 
watch,  so  as  not  to  be  alarmed  if  we  came  upon  her  suddenly 
before  the  time  she  might  have  fixed  in  her  mind  that  the 
Christian's  vessel  could  return.  And  so  I  resolved  to  go  to 
the  garden  and  see  if  I  could  speak  to  her ;  and  under  pre- 
tense of  gathering  some  herbs,  I  went  thither  one  day  before 
our  departure.  The  first  person  whom  I  met  was  her  father, 
who  addressed  me  in  the  tongue  which  throughout  Barbary, 
and  even  at  Constantinople,  is  spoken  between  the  captives 
and  the  Moors,  and  which  is  neither  Moorish  nor  Castilian  nor 
of  any  other  nation,  but  a  medley  of  all  languages,  in  which  we 
may  all  understand  one  another.  He,  I  say,  in  that  mode  of 
speech,  asked  me  what  I  was  looking  for  in  his  garden,  and 
to  whom  I  belonged.  I  answered,  I  was  a  slave  of  Amaut 
Mami  (this  because  I  knew  for  certain  that  he  was  a  very 
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great  friend  of  his),  and  that  I  was  looking  for  herbs  to  make 
a  salad.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  was  a  man  imder  ransom  or 
not,  and  how  much  my  master  wanted  for  me.  While  we 
were  thus  conversing,  the  fair  Zorayda,  who  had  not  seen  me 
for  some  time,  came  out  of  the  garden-house,  and  the  Moorish 
women,  as  I  have  said,  being  not  at  all  scrupulous  about 
exposing  themselves  to  the  Christians  nor  bashful  before 
them,  she  made  nothing  of  coming  to  where  her  father  stood 
with  me  —  her  father,  indeed,  when  he  saw  her  loitering, 
called  to  her  and  bade  her  approach. 

*'  It  would  be  too  much  now  for  me  to  tell  of  the  exceeding 
beauty  and  g^cefulness,  the  rich  and  gallant  adornment, 
wherein  my  beloved  Zorayda  then  presented  herself  before 
my  eyes.  I  will  say  only  that  more  pearls  hung  about  her 
lovely  neck,  her  ears,  and  tresses,  than  she  had  hairs  on  her 
head.  Upon  her  ankles,  which,  according  to  their  custom, 
were  bare,  she  wore  carcajes  (for  so  in  Moorish  they  call  the 
rings  and  bracelets  for  the  feet)  of  purest  gold,  encrusted 
with  so  many  diamonds  that  she  has  told  me  since  her  father 
valued  them  at  ten  thousand  doblas,  and  those  she  wore  on 
her  wrists  were  of  equal  worth.  The  pearls  were  in  great 
abundance  and  very  fine,  for  to  be  bedecked  with  these,  both 
great  and  small,  is  the  chief  pride  and  display  of  the  Moorish 
women.  Thus  there  are  more  pearls  and  pearl-seed  among  the 
Moors  than  among  all  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  Zorayda's 
father  was  reputed  to  possess  many  and  the  best  which  were 
in  Algiers,  and  to  have  likewise  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  Spanish  crowns,  of  all  which  she  was  the  mistress 
who  now  is  mine.  Whether  with  all  this  ornament  she  then 
appeared  beautiful  or  not,  may  be  judged  by  what  remains  of 
her  beauty  after  all  her  sufferings.  What  must  it  have  been 
in  her  prosperous  days }  For  we  know  that  the  beauty  of 
some  women  hath  its  days  and  seasons  and  depends  upon 
accidents  for  its  diminishing  or  increase;  and  it  is  natural 
that  the  emotions  of  the  soul  should  raise  or  lower  it,  though 
most  commonly  they  destroy  it  Briefly,  let  me  say  that 
Zorayda  appeared  then  so  exquisitely  attired  and  surpassingly 
lovely  that  to  me  at  least  she  seemed  the  perfection  of  all  I 
had  ever  beheld,  and  considering  moreover  the  obligations  in 
which  she  had  placed  me,  methought  I  had  before  me  some 
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goddess  from  heaven^  come  to  earth  for  my  happiness  and  my 
relief. 

"  As  soon  as  she  came  up  to  us,  her  father  told  her  in  their 
own  tongue  that  I  was  a  slave  of  his  friend,  Amaut  Mami, 
and  had  come  to  gather  a  salad.  She  took  up  the  word,  and 
in  that  mixed  language  of  which  I  have  spoken  asked  me 
whether  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  why  I  did  not  ransom  myself. 
I  answered  that  I  was  already  ransomed,  and  by  the  price 
might  be  seen  at  what  my  master  valued  me,  for  I  had  given 
fifteen  hundred  sultanies  for  myself.    To  which  she  replied :  — 

" '  In  truth,  if  thou  hadst  belonged  to  my  father,  I  would 
not  have  let  him  part  with  thee  for  twice  as  much,  for  you 
Christians  always  lie  in  what  you  say  and  make  yourselves 
out  poor  to  cheat  the  Moors.' 

" '  It  may  be  so,  lady,*  answered  I,  *  but  in  sooth  I  have 
dealt  truly  with  my  master,  and  so  deal  and  shall  deal  with 
everybody  in  the  world.' 

"  *  And  when  dost  thou  go  ? '  demanded  Zorayda. 

" '  To-morrow,  I  think,'  said  I.  '  There  is  a  vessel  here  from 
France  which  sets  sail  to-morrow,  and  I  intend  to  go  in  her.' 

" '  Were  it  not  better,'  replied  Zorayda,  '  to  wait  until  some 
ships  should  come  from  Spain,  and  go  with  them  and  not 
with  the  French,  who  are  not  your  friends  ? ' 

" '  No,'  I  said,  *  though  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  vessel 
coming  from  Spain,  as  it  is  reported,  I  would  yet  wait  for  her, 
though  it  is  more  likely  I  shall  start  to-morrow,  for  the  desire 
I  have  to  be  in  my  own  country  and  with  those  I  love  is  so 
great  that  it  will  not  suffer  me  to  wait  for  any  other  oppor- 
tunity, let  it  be  ever  so  good,  if  it  be  delayed.' 

" '  Thou  shouldst  be  married,  doubtless,  in  thine  own  coun- 
try,' said  Zorayda,  '  and  therefore  art  desirous  to  go  and  see 
thy  wife.?' 

"  *  No,'  I  answered,  '  I  am  not  married ;  but  I  have  given 
my  word  to  marry  upon  my  arrival  there.' 

" '  And  is  she  beautiful,  the  lady  to  whom  thou  hast  given 
it  ? '  asked  Zorayda. 

" '  So  beautiful  is  she,'  I  answered,  '  that  to  appraise  her 
and  tell  thee  the  truth,  she  is  much  like  thyself.' 

"At  this  her  father  laughed  very  heartily,  and  cried:  — 

" '  By  Allah,  Christian,  then  she  must  be  very  beautiful  if 
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she  is  like  my  daughter,  who  is  the  greatest  beauty  in  all  this 
kingdom;  look  at  her  well,  and  thou  shalt  see  whether  or 
not  I  speak  the  truth/ 

"  For  the  most  part  of  this  dialogue  it  was  Zorayda's  father 
served  us  for  interpreter,  as  being  a  better  linguist,  for  al- 
though she  could  speak  it,  —  the  bastard  tongue  which  I  have 
said  was  in  use  there,  —  she  expressed  her  meaning  more  by 
signs  than  by  words. 

"  While  we  were  thus  conversing,  there  came  running  up 
to  us  a  Moor,  and  called  out  loudly  that  four  Turks  had  leapt 
over  the  palings  or  wall  of  the  garden,  and  were  plucking 
the  fruit,  though  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  old  man  got  into 
a  fright,  and  so  did  Zorayda ;  for  the  Moors  have  commonly, 
and  as  it  were  by  instinct,  a  fear  of  the  Turks,  especially  of 
the  soldiers,  who  are  so  insolent  and  use  such  tyranny  to  the 
Moors  who  are  their  subjects,  that  they  treat  them  worse 
than  their  slaves.    Therefore  Zorayda's  father  said  to  her:  — 

"  *  Daughter,  retire  into  the  house  and  shut  thyself  in,  while 
I  go  and  talk  to  these  dogs ;  and  thou,  Christian,  gather  thine 
herbs  and  go  thy  ways  in  peace,  and  may  Allah  take  thee 
safe  to  thine  own  country.' 

"  I  bowed  to  him,  and  he  went  his  way  to  look  for  the 
Turks,  leaving  me  alone  with  Zorayda,  who  made  as  if  she 
were  going  whither  her  father  had  ordered  her ;  but  hardly 
was  he  hidden  by  the  trees  in  the  garden,  when  she  turned 
to  me,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  cried : — 

"  *  Tameji,  Christian,  tameji  ?'  — that  is  to  say :  *  Goest  thou 
away.  Christian  —  goest  thou  away  ? ' 

"  I  answered  her :  '  Yes,  lady,  but  never  without  thee. 
Next  Juma  expect  me,  and  be  not  frightened  when  thou  seest 
us,  for  surely  we  shall  go  to  the  land  pf  the  Christians.' 

**  I  said  this  in  such  a  manner  that  she  now  understood 
quite  well  all  the  talk  which  had  passed  between  us,  and, 
throwing  her  arm  about  my  neck,  we  began,  with  trembling 
steps,  to  walk  towards  the  house.  As  fortune  would  have  it 
(and  it  might  have  gone  very  ill  for  us  if  Heaven  had  not 
ordained  it  otherwise),  while  we  two  were  going  in  this  pos- 
ture and  manner  as  I  have  related,  with  her  arm  round  my 
neck,  her  father,  who  had  returned  after  getting  rid  of  the 
Turks,  saw  us  as  we  thus  went,  and  we  perceived  that  he  had 
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seen  us ;  but  Zorayda,  self-possessed  and  ready-witted,  would 
not  take  her  arm  from  my  neck,  but  rather  drew  closer  to  me, 
leant  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  bendmg  her  knees  a  little, 
and  seeming  to  give  plain  signs  and  tokens  of  being  about  to 
faint,  while  I  too  made  pretense  of  holding  her  up  against 
my  will.  Her  father  came  running  up  to  where  we  were, 
and,  seeing  his  daughter  in  that  state,  asked  what  ailed  her; 
but,  as  she  did  not  answer,  he  said :  — 

"'Without  doubt,  she  has  fainted  from  the  fright  which 
the  entrance  of  those  dogs  has  given  her.'  And,  taking  her 
from  my  bosom,  he  rested  her  on  his  own.  She,  fetching  a 
sigh,  and  with  her  eyes  still  wet  with  tears,  turned  round  and 
cried:  'Ameji,  Christian  —  ameji:  go  away,  Christian  —  go 
away.' 

"  To  which  her  father  replied :  — 

"  *  There  is  no  cause,  child,  for  the  Christian  to  go,  for  he 
hath  done  thee  no  harm,  and  the  Turks  are  already  gone  off. 
Do  not  be  frightened,  for  there  is  naught  to  make  thee  un- 
easy, since,  as  I  have  told  thee,  the  Turks,  at  my  entreaty, 
have  gone  back  by  the  way  they  came.' 

"  *  It  was  they,  sir,'  quoth  I  to  her  father,  '  who  terrified 
her  as  you  have  said ;  but,  since  she  bids  me  go,  I  would  not 
vex  her.  Rest  in  peace  and  by  your  leave  I  will  come  again, 
if  there  should  be  need,  for  herbs  to  this  garden;  for  my 
master  says  in  none  are  there  better  herbs  for  a  salad  than 
here.' 

'''Come  as  often  as  thou  wilt,'  answered  Hadji  Murad; 
'  my  daughter  speaks  not  thus  because  she  is  displeased  with 
thee  or  any  other  Christian,  but  instead  of  telling  the  Turks 
to  be  gone  she  told  thee  to  be  gone ;  or  because  it  was  time 
for  thee  to  gather  thy  Jierbs.' 

"  On  this  I  took  my  leave  at  once  of  them  both,  and  she, 
looking  as  if  her  heart  had  been  torn  from  her,  went  away 
with  her  father.  I,  under  pretense  of  looking  for  herbs,  went 
round  about  all  the  garden  at  my  ease,  examining  closely  all 
the  approaches  and  outlets,  the  defenses  of  the  house,  and 
everything  of  which  we  might  take  advantage  for  the  des- 
patch of  our  business. 

"  This  done,  I  returned  and  gave  an  account  to  the  rene- 
gade and  to  my  companions  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  still  I 
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sighed  for  the  hour  when  I  could  enjoy,  without  fear,  the 
happiness  which  fortune  offered  me  in  the  fair  and  lovely 
Zorayda.  Time  passed,  and  at  length  the  day  and  the  pe- 
riod arrived  by  us  so  longed  for ;  and  all  of  us  following  the 
order  and  scheme  which,  after  careful  deliberation  and  long 
debate  we  had  several  times  decided  upon,  we  achieved  the 
success  we  desired.  For  the  Friday  after  the  day  I  talked 
with  Zorayda  in  the  garden,  the  renegade  anchored  the  bark 
at  night  almost  opposite  to  where  the  fair  Zorayda  dwelt. 
The  Christians  who  were  to  row  were  ready,  and  hidden  in 
several  places  round  about,  waiting  for  me  anxiously  and  joy- 
ously, eager  to  seize  upon  the  vessel  before  their  eyes,  for 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  renegade's  plan,  but  thought  that 
they  had  to  win  their  freedom  by  force  of  arms,  by  killing 
the  Moors  who  were  on  board  the  bark.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  I  and  my  companions  appeared,  all  they  who  were  hidden, 
seeing  us,  came  out  and  joined  us.  It  was  now  the  hour 
when  the  city  gates  were  shut  and  no  one  was  to  be  seen  all 
the  country  about.  When  we  all  met  together,  we  debated 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  go  first  for  Zorayda  or  secure 
the  Bagarine  Moors  who  rowed  the  bark.  While  we  were 
in  this  doubt  the  renegade  came  up  to  us,  asking  why  we 
stayed,  for  it  was  now  the  hour,  all  the  Moors  being  off  their 
watch  and  most  of  them  asleep.  We  told  him  what  delayed 
us,  and  he  said  that  what  was  of  most  importance  was  to 
seize  the  vessel,  which  could  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  without  any  danger,  and  then  we  could  go  for  Zorayda. 
We  all  approved  of  his  advice,  and  so,  without  lingering  any 
more,  under  his  guidance  we  came  to  the  bark,  and  he,  leap- 
ing in  first,  drew  his  hanger,  and  called  out  in  Moorish :  *  Let 
none  of  you  stir  from  here,  unless  he  would  lose  his  life.'  By 
this  time  almost  all  the  Christians  were  on  board.  The 
Moors,  who  were  of  little  spirit,  hearing  their  captain  speak 
thus,  were  struck  with  terror,  and,  before  any  of  them  could 
put  hand  to  his  arms,  of  which  indeed  they  had  few  or  none, 
they  suffered  themselves,  without  a  word,  to  be  handcuffed 
by  the  Christians,  who  did  it  very  expeditiously,  threatening 
the  Moors  that  if  they  raised  their  voices  at  all  they  would 
be  all  put  to  the  sword. 

"This  being  done,  and  half  of  our  people  remaining  on 
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guard,  the  rest  of  us,  having  still  the  renegade  for  our  guide, 
went  to  Hadji  Murad's  garden,  and,  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  on  reaching  the  door  opened  it  as  easily  as  if  it  had  not 
been  locked,  and  so,  very  quietly  and  silendy,  we  went  up  to 
the  house,  without  being  perceived  by  any  one.  The  fair 
Zorayda  was  watching  for  us  at  a  window,  and  when  she  was 
aware  of  our  approach,  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice,  if  we  were 
Nazarenes,  —  that  is  to  say,  whether  we  were  Christians.  I 
answered  '  Yes,'  and  bade  her  come  down.  When  she  recog- 
nized me,  she  stayed  not  a  moment,  but,  without  speaking  a 
word  in  reply,  came  down  instantly,  opened  the  door,  and 
showed  herself  to  all  of  us  more  beautiful  and  richly  attired 
than  I  can  attempt  to  describe.  As  soon  as  I  saw  her  I  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  began  to  kiss  it ;  the  same  did  the  rene- 
gade and  my  two  companions,  and  the  rest,  though  ignorant 
of  the  occasion,  did  what  they  saw  us  do,  thinking  only  that 
we  were  giving  her  thanks  and  acknowledging  her  as  the  mis- 
tress of  our  deliverance.  The  renegade  then  asked  her  in  the 
Moorish  tongue  if  her  father  was  in  the  garden-house.  She 
answered  *  Yes,'  and  that  he  was  asleep. 

" '  Then  we  must  wake  him,'  said  the  renegade,  '  and  carry 
him  with  us,  and  all  that  is  valuable  in  this  beautiful  garden.' 

" '  No,'  cried  she,  '  my  father  must  not  by  any  means  be 
touched,  and  in  this  house  there  is  nothing  more  than  what 
I  am  taking  with  me,  which  is  as  much  as  will  suffice  to  leave 
you  all  rich  and  content;  wait  a  little,  and  you  shall  see.' 
And  with  this  she  went  in  again,  saying  that  she  would  very 
soon  return,  and  that  we  were  to  remain  still  without  making 
any  noise.  I  asked  of  the  renegade  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  when  he  told  me,  I  bade  him  do  nothing  but  what 
Zorayda  wished.  Presently  she  returned  laden  with  a  small 
trunk  full  of  so  many  gold  crowns  that  she  was  scarce  able 
to  carry  it.  In  the  mean  time,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  her 
father  awoke.  Hearing  a  noise  in  the  garden,  he  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  seeing  at  once  that  there  were  Christians 
there,  he  began  to.  give  voice  loudly  and  wildly,  calling  out 
in  Arabic :  *  Christians  1  Christians !  Thieves !  Thieves ! ' 
This  outcry  put  us  all  into  the  utmost  fright  and  confusion ; 
but  the  renegade,  seeing  the  danger  in  which  we  were,  and 
how  important  it  was  that  we  should  achieve  this  part  of  the 
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scheme  without  being  detected,  mounted  up  with  all  speed  to 
Hadji  Murad's  room,  and  with  him  there  went  some  others 
of  our  company.  I  dared  not  leave  Zorayda,  who  had  sunk 
fainting  into  my  arms.  To  be  brief,  they  who  went  up  man- 
aged so  well  that  in  a  trice  they  brought  Hadji  Murad  down 
with  his  hands  tied  and  a  handkerchief  placed  in  his  mouth 
which  hindered  him  from  speaking  a  word — threatening  him 
that  if  he  uttered  a  sound  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  When 
his  daughter  saw  him  she  covered  her  eyes  that  she  might 
not  look  upon  him,  while  her  father  was  stupefied,  not  knowing 
how  willingly  she  had  put  herself  into  our  hands ;  but  our 
feet  then  being  the  more  necessary,  we  betook  ourselves  with 
all  caution  and  speed  to  our  vessel,  where  those  we  had  left 
behind  were  already  looking  impatiently  for  our  return,  fearing 
that  we  had  met  with  some  ill  chance.  Some  two  hours  had 
passed  of  the  night  after  we  were  all  on  board  the  bark,  be- 
fore the  bandages  were  removed  from  the  hands  of  Zorayda's 
father,  and  the  kerchief  from  his  mouth,  the  renegade  once 
more  telling  him  that  he  must  not  speak  a  word  or  else  they 
would  take  his  life.  He,  when  he  saw  his  daughter  there, 
began  sighing  very  feelingly,  and  the  more,  when  he  observed 
that  I  had  her  clasped  tightly  in  my  arms,  and  that  she  re- 
mained quiet,  without  resistance  or  complaint ;  nevertheless, 
he  held  his  peace  lest  the  renegade's  threats  should  be  carried 
out.  Finding  herself  now  aboard,  and  that  we  would  be 
handling  our  oars,  and  seeing  her  father  there,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Moors  who  were  bound,  Zorayda  bade  the  renegade 
ask  me  to  do  her  the  favor  to  release  these  Moors  and  set  her 
father  at  liberty,  for  she  would  sooner  throw  herself  into  the 
sea  than  see  a  father  who  loved  her  so  dearly  carried  away  a 
captive  before  her  eyes,  and  for  her  sake.  The  renegade 
spoke  to  me,  and  I  answered  that  I  was  very  well  pleased  it 
should  be  so,  but  he  replied  that  it  was  not  expedient ;  for 
should  we  leave  them  there  they  would  presently  raise  the 
country  and  give  the  alarm  to  the  city,  and  cause  some  light 
frigates  to  be  sent  in  chase  of  us,  and  so  take  us  by  sea  and 
by  land  as  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  escape :  what 
could  be  done  was  to  give  them  their  liberty  at  the  first 
Christian  land  we  reached.  Of  this  opinion  were  we  all; 
and  Zorayda  also,  when  we  informed  her  of  the  reasons  why 
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we  could  not  do  at  once  what  she  desired,  was  satisfied ;  and 
then,  in  glad  silence  and  with  blithe  agility,  each  of  our  lusty 
rowers  plied  his  oar,  and,  commending  ourselves  to  God  with 
all  our  hearts,  we  began  to  steer  towards  the  isles  of  Majorca, 
which  is  the  nearest  Christian  land.  By  reason,  however,  of 
the  north  wind  blowing  fresh  and  the  sea  being  somewhat 
rough,  it  was  not  possible  to  hold  a  course  for  Majorca,  and 
we  were  forced  to  keep  along  the  shore  towards  Oran,  not 
without  much  uneasiness,  lest  we  should  be  espied  from  the 
town  of  Cherchel,  which  lies  upon  that  coast  some  sixty  miles 
from  Algiers.  We  were  afraid  also  of  meeting  in  those  parts 
with  some  of  those  galliots  which  usually  come  with  mer- 
chandise from  Tetuan,  though  each  one  for  himself,  and  all 
of  us  jointly,  felt  confident  that  if  a  merchant  galliot  were 
encountered,  provided  it  was  not  a  cruiser,  not  only  we  should 
not  be  captured,  but  that  we  should  be  able  to  take  a  vessel 
in  which  we  could  more  safely  accomplish  our  voyage.  All 
the  while  as  we  rowed  on  Zorayda  lay  with  her  head  between 
my  hands,  that  she  might  not  see  her  father,  and  I  felt  that 
she  was  calling  upon  Lela  Marien  to  help  us. 

"We  had  made  full  thirty  miles  when  daybreak  showed 
us  to  be  not  above  three  musket-shots  distant  from  the  land, 
which  we  saw  to  be  all  a  desert,  without  a  creature  to  dis- 
cover us ;  yet  for  all  that  we  plied  our  oars  hard  to  get  farther 
out  to  sea,  which  was  now  a  little  smoother.  Having  put 
off  about  two  leagues,  the  word  was  given  that  only  every 
fourth  man  should  row  in  order  that  we  might  take  some  food, 
with  which  the  bark  was  well  provided ;  but  the  rowers  said 
it  was  no  time  to  rest,  that  those  who  did  not  row  might  give 
them  to  eat,  but  they  would  by  no  means  let  go  of  their  oars. 
This  we  did,  until  a  strong  breeze  beginning  to  blow  obliged 
us  to  hoist  our  sail  and  leave  the  oars,  steering  for  Oran,  for 
it  was  not  possible  to  hold  any  other  course.  All  this  was 
done  with  great  promptitude,  and  we  sailed  thus  at  the  rate 
of  above  eight  miles  an  hour,  relieved  of  all  fear,  save  that  of 
falling  in  with  some  vessel  which  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
pirate.  We  gave  the  Moors  something  to  eat,  and  the  rene- 
gade comforted  them,  telling  them  they  were  not  slaves  but 
should  have  their  liberty  upon  the  first  opportunity.  The 
same  was  said  to  Zorayda's  father,  who  answered :  — 
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"  *  I  could  believe  and  expect  anything  else  of  your  gener- 
osity and  good  conduct,  O  Christians ;  but  as  to  giving  me 
liberty,  take  me  not  for  one  so  simple  as  to  imagine  it ;  for 
you  would  never  have  incurred  the  danger  of  deprivmg  me 
of  it  to  return  it  to  me  so  liberally,  more  especially  since  you 
know  who  I  am  and  the  profit  you  may  reap  by  the  bargain ; 
to  which  profit  if  you  will  put  a  name,  I  here  offer  all  you 
may  demand  for  myself  and  for  this  my  unhappy  daughter, 
or  else  for  herself  alone,  who  is  the  greater  and  better  part 
of  my  souL' 

"  Saying  this  he  began  to  weep  so  bitterly  that  he  moved 
us  all  to  compassion,  and  compelled  Zorayda  to  look  at  him. 
She  seeing  him  weep  was  so  melted  that,  arising  from  my 
feet,  she  went  to  embrace  her  father,  and  giving  her  cheek  to 
his,  they  two  set  up  so  tender  a  sobbing  that  many  of  us  bore 
them  company.  But  when  her  father  observed  her  so  gaily 
appareled  and  with  all  her  jewels  upon  her,  he  said  to  her  in 
their  language :  — 

" '  What  is  this,  child  ?  For  last  night,  before  this  terrible 
calamity  happened  to  us,  I  saw  thee  in  thine  ordinary  and 
household  dress ;  and  now,  without  having  had  any  leisure 
to  attire  thyself  or  without  any  joyful  tidings  being  given 
thee,  to  be  solemnized  by  the  adorning  and  beautifying  of 
thyself,  I  see  thee  set  out  in  the  best  apparel  I  could  give 
thee  when  fortune  was  more  propitious.  Answer  me  this, 
for  it  causes  me  greater  surprise  and  trouble  than  even  the 
misfortune  into  which  I  am  fallen.' 

**  All  that  the  Moor  said  to  his  daughter  did  the  renegade 
declare  to  us,  and  she  answered  not  a  word.  But  when  he 
saw  in  a  corner  of  the  vessel  the  little  coffer  in  which  she 
used  to  keep  her  jewels,  which  he  was  very  sure  he  had  left 
at  Algiers  and  not  brought  to  his  garden-house,  he  was  still 
more  perplexed,  and  asked  how  that  coffer  had  come  into  our 
hands  and  what  there  was  within.  To  this  the  renegade 
replied,  without  waiting  for  Zorayda's  answer :  — 

"'Trouble  not  thyself,  sir,  in  questioning  thy  daughter 
2k>rayda  of  so  many  things,  for  with  one  thing  I  may  tell  thee 
I  will  satisfy  thee  as  to  all ;  and  so,  I  would  have  thee  know 
that  she  is  a  Christian ;  that  it  is  she  who  has  been  of  our 
chains  the  file,  of  our  captivity  the  deliverance ;  she  is  here 
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"'Come  back,  beloved  daughter  —  come  back  to  land!  I 
pardon  thee  all !  Give  up  the  money  to  those  men,  for  it  is 
theirs ;  and  come  back  to  console  thy  wretched  father,  who 
in  these  desert  sands  will  lose  his  life  if  thou  forsakest 
himi' 

"All  this  Zorayda  heard;  all  this  she  felt  and  bewailed, 
nor  could  speak  nor  answer  a  word  but :  '  Allah  grant,  dear 
father,  that  Lela  Marien,  who  has  been  the  cause  of  my  being 
a  Christian,  may  comfort  thee  in  thy  sorrow.  Allah  knows 
well  that  I  could  do  nothing  else  than  what  I  have  done,  and 
that  these  Christians  owe  me  nothing  for  my  good-will ;  for 
even  had  I  no  mind  to  come  with  them  and  wished  to  remain 
at  home,  it  was  impossible,  so  greatly  was  my  soul  pressed  to 
do  this  work,  which  to  me  seems  so  good  as  to  thee,  beloved 
father,  it  appears  wicked.' 

"  This  she  said  at  a  time  when  neither  could  her  father  hear 
her  nor  we  any  longer  see  him ;  and  so,  while  I  comforted 
Zorayda,  we  all  attended  to  our  voyage,  which  was  made  easy 
for  us  by  a  favorable  wind,  so  that  we  looked  for  certain, 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  to  reach  the  shores  of 
Spain. 

"But  as  good  seldom  or  never  comes  pure  and  unmixed 
without  being  attended  or  followed  by  some  evil  to  spoil  or 
disturb  it,  our  stars  so  willed  it,  or  perhaps  the  curses  which 
the  Moor  had  discharged  upon  his  daughter  (for  such  from  a 
father  are  ever  to  be  dreaded,  whatever  they  may  be)  so  willed 
it,  I  say,  that,  being  now  well  out  to  sea,  and  three  hours  of 
the  night  being  nearly  spent,  going  before  the  wind  under 
full  sail,  with  the  oars  shipped, — for  the  prosperous  breeze 
relieved  us  of  the  necessity  of  using  them,  —  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  which  was  shining  brightly,  we  descried  close  upon 
us  a  square-rigged  ship,  with  all  her  sails  spread,  steering  a 
little  off  the  wind,  which  was  standing  across  our  bows  ;  and 
so  near  was  she  that  we  were  obliged  to  lower  our  sail  so  as 
not  to  run  foul  of  her,  and  they  also  put  their  helm  aweather 
to  give  us  room  to  pass.  They  were  gathered  on  the  ship's 
deck  to  ask  us  who  we  were,  whither  we  were  bound,  and 
whence  we  came;  but  as  these  questions  were  put  in  the 
French  tongue,  our  renegade  bade  none  of  us  answer,  for 
they  were  doubtless  French  corsairs,  to  whom  everything  is 
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prize.  Upon  this  caution  no  one  spoke  a  word,  and,  having 
forged  a  little  ahead,  which  left  the  ship  on  our  lee,  they 
suddenly  discharged  two  pieces  of  cannon,  both  loaded,  as  it 
appeared,  with  chain-shot;  for  with  one  they  cut  our  mast 
asunder  and  carried  it  with  the  sail  into  the  sea,  and  the 
moment  after,  firing  off  another,  sent  a  ball  amidships,  which 
laid  the  side  of  the  bark  entirely  open,  without  doing  any 
other  damage.  When  we  fancied  ourselves  going  to  the 
bottom  we  all  began  to  cry  aloud  for  help,  and  beg  of  those 
in  the  ship  to  take  us  in,  for  we  were  drowning.  They  then 
brought  to,  and,  putting  out  their  skiff  or  boat,  there  got  into 
it  about  a  dozen  Frenchmen,  well  armed,  with  their  harque- 
buses and  matches  lighted,  and  came  up  close  to  us;  and, 
seeing  how  few  we  were  and  that  the  bark  was  sinking,  they 
took  us  on  board,  saying  that  this  had  befallen  us  because  of 
our  discourtesy  in  not  answering  them.  Our  renegade  took 
the  coflfer,  in  which  was  Zorayda's  treasure,  and,  unperceived 
by  any  one,  cast  it  into  the  sea. 

"  We  got  on  board,  and  the  Frenchmen,  after  having  in- 
formed themselves  of  everything  they  wished  to  learn  from  us, 
despoiled  us  of  all  we  had,  as  if  they  had  been  our  mortal 
enemies,  stripping  Zorayda  even  of  the  anklets  she  wore  on 
her  feet  But  the  desires  of  those  people  go  no  farther  than 
money,  and  of  this  their  lust  is  never  sated,  it  appearing  then 
to  be  so  great  that  they  would  have  stripped  us  even  to  our 
slave-clothes,  if  they  could  have  turned  them  to  any  profit. 
And  some  among  them  were  of  opinion  that  we  should  be  all 
thrown  into  the  sea,  wrapt  in  a  sail,  for  it  was  their  intention 
to  trade  with  some  of  the  Spanish  ports,  under  the  pretense 
that  they  were  from  Brittany,  and  if  they  took  us  there  alive 
their  robbery  would  come  to  light  and  they  would  be  punished. 
But  the  captain,  who  it  was  that  had  plundered  my  beloved 
Zorayda,  declared  he  was  content  with  the  prize  he  had  got, 
and  wished  not  to  touch  at  any  port  of  Spain,  but  would 
work  his  way  at  once,  —  passing  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  by 
night  or  how  he  could,  —  to  Rochelle,  whence  he  had  sailed ; 
and  so  they  agreed  to  give  us  their  ship's  pinnace  and  what- 
ever we  needed  for  the  short  voyage  which  we  had  still  to 
make.  This  they  did  next  day  when  now  in  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Spain,  upon  which  sight,  and  the  delight  therefrom, 
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all  our  troubles  and  privations  were  forgotten  as  completely 
as  if  they  had  not  been  actually  suffered  by  us,  so  great  is 
the  happiness  of  recovering  one's  lost  liberty. 

"  It  might  be  about  midday  when  they  put  us  in  the  boat, 
giving  us  two  barrels  of  water  and  some  biscuit;  and  the 
captain,  moved  I  know  not  by  what  compassion,  as  the  beau- 
tiful Zorayda  was  about  to  embark,  gave  her  some  forty  gold 
crowns,  and  would  not  let  his  men  take  from  her  those  same 
clothes  which  now  she  has  on.  We  got  into  the  boat,  giving 
them  thanks  for  the  favor  they  had  done  us  and  showing 
rather  gratitude  than  resentment  They  stood  out  to  sea, 
taking  a  course  to  the  Strait,  while  we,  without  looking  to 
any  other  guiding  star  than  the  land  which  appeared  ahead, 
plied  our  oars  so  vigorously,  and  at  sunset  were  so  near,  that 
we  thought  we  could  well  reach  the  shore  before  the  night 
was  far  spent ;  but  as  the  moon  was  not  shining  that  night, 
and  the  sky  looked  black,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  spot 
where  we  were,  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  touch  the  land,  as 
some  of  us  wished,  saying  that  we  should  do  so,  even  though 
it  were  among  the  rocks  and  far  from  any  habitation ;  thus 
we  should  be  relieved  of  the  fear  which  we  naturally  felt  lest 
there  might  be  roving  thereabouts  some  pirates  of  Tetuan, 
who  are  overnight  in  Barbary  and  in  the  morning  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,  usually  picking  up  their  prizes  and  returning  to 
sleep  at  home.  Among  these  conflicting  opinions,  that  which 
was  followed  was  that  we  should  draw  near  the  land  slowly, 
and  if  the  calmness  of  the  sea  permitted,  disembark  where 
we  could.  This  was  done,  and  a  little  before  midnight  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  large  and  lofty  mountain,  not  so  near 
the  shore  but  that  there  was  a  little  space  left  convenient  for 
landing.  We  ran  our  boat  upon  the  beach  ;  we  leapt  on  shore ; 
we  kissed  the  earth,  and  with  tears  of  gladdest  joy  we  all  gave 
thanks  to  God  our  Lord  for  the  unparalleled  goodness  He  had 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  this  our  voyage.  We  took  out  of  the 
boat  such  provisions  as  it  contained ;  we  drew  it  up  on  the 
shore,  and  went  a  good  way  up  the  hillside,  for  although  we 
stood  upon  it,  we  could  not  yet  assure  our  minds  nor  be  satis- 
fied that  it  was  on  Christian  land  we  were.  The  dawn  seemed 
to  us  to  come  more  slowly  than  we  could  have  wished ;  at 
last  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  see  if  we 
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could  descry  some  village  or  shepherds'  huts,  but  as  far  as 
we  could  carry  our  eyes,  no  village,  nor  person,  nor  path, 
nor  highway  could  we  discover.  Thereupon  we  resolved 
to  go  farther  inland,  for  we  could  not  miss  finding  some 
one  soon  who  could  tell  us  where  we  were.  But  what  dis- 
tressed me  most  was  to  see  Zorayda  going  on  foot  among 
those  sharp  rocks,  for  although  sometimes  I  took  her  on 
my  shoulders,  yet  did  my  weariness  more  fatigue  than  did 
her  own  rest  refresh  her,  and  therefore  she  wished  me  no 
more  to  take  that  trouble  but  went  afoot  with  much  patience 
and  pretense  of  cheerfulness,  I  still  leading  her  by  the 
hand. 

"  We  must  have  gone  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  league 
when  the  sound  of  a  little  sheep-bell  reached  our  ears,  —  a 
clear  sign  there  was  a  flock  thereabouts,  —  and,  looking  about 
us  carefully  to  see  if  one  appeared,  we  espied,  at  the  foot  of  a 
cork-tree,  a  shepherd  lad  who  was  composedly  and  idly  shap- 
ing a  stick  with  his  knife.  We  called  out  and  he,  raising  his 
head,  started  nimbly  to  his  feet,  and,  as  we  learnt  afterwards, 
the  first  who  appeared  in  sight  being  the  renegade  and 
Zorayda,  who  were  in  the  Moorish  habit,  thinking  that  all  the 
Moors  of  Barbary  were  upon  him,  he  made  towards  the  wood 
before  us  with  extraordinary  agility,  crying  out  as  loudly  as 
he  could  bawl:  'Moors!  There  are  Moors  in  the  land! 
Moors !  Moors !  To  arms !  to  arms ! '  At  these  outcries  We 
were  all  confounded  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  reflecting 
that  the  shepherd's  alarm  would  arouse  the  country,  and  that 
the  mounted  coast-guard  would  soon  be  there  to  s^e  what  was 
the  matter,  we  agreed  that  the  renegade  should  doff  his 
Turkish  robes  and  put  on  a  jacket  or  slave's  cassock,  which 
one  of  us  gave  him  at  once,  himself  remaining  in  his  shirt. 
And  thus,  commending  ourselves  to  God,  we  traveled  along 
the  same  road  which  we  saw  the  shepherd  take,  expecting  every 
moment  the  coast-guard  to  fall  upon  us.  Nor  were  we  de- 
ceived in  our  expectation,  for  two  hours  had  not  passed  when, 
as  we  came  out  from  the  thicket  into  the  plain,  we  discovered 
about  fifty  horsemen,  who  rode  towards  us  swiftly  at  a  hand- 
gallop.  As  soon  as  we  saw  them,  we  stood  still  to  wait  for 
them ;  but  when  they  came  up  and  saw  that  in  place  of  the 
Moors  they  were  after  we  were  only  a  set  of  poor  Christians, 
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they  were  perplexed ;  and  one  of  them  asked  us  whether  we 
were  the  reason  of  a  shepherd's  having  raised  the  cry  to  arms. 
I  answered  *  Yes/  and  being  about  to  tell  him  of  our  adventure, 
and  whence  we  came,  one  of  the  Christians  who  were  with  us 
recognized  the  trooper  who  had  put  the  question  and,  without 
letting  me  speak  a  word  more,  cried :  — 

** '  Thanks  be  to  God,  gentlemen,  for  bringing  us  into  so 
good  a  place ;  for,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  the  soil  we  tread  is 
that  of  Velez  Malaga,  and  so,  if  my  years  of  captivity  have 
not  effaced  the  recollection  of  you  from  my  memory,  you,  sir, 
who  are  asking  us  these  questions,  are  Pedro  de  Bustamante, 
my  uncle.' 

"  Hardly  had  the  Christian  captive  said  these  words,  when 
the  trooper  threw  himself  off  his  horse,  and  ran  to  embrace 
the  young  man,  saying :  — 

"'Nephew  of  my  soul  and  life,  I  know  you,  and  have 
bewailed  you  for  dead,  I  and  my  sister,  your  mother,  and 
all  your  folk,  who  are  still  alive,  for  God  has  pleased  to 
spare  their  lives  that  they  may  enjoy  the  bliss  of  seeing 
you.  We  knew  you  were  in  Algiers,  and  by  the  signs 
and  tokens  of  your  dress  and  that  of  the  rest  of  this  com- 
pany I  perceive  that  you  have  had  some  miraculous  deliv- 
erance.' 

" '  It  is  so,'  answered  the  youth,  *  and  we  shall  have  time 
enough,  please  God,  to  tell  you  all.' 

"  As  soon  as  the  horsemen  understood  that  we  were  Chris- 
tian captives,  they  dismounted,  and  each  of  them  offered  us 
his  horse  to  carry  us  to  the  city  of  Velez  Malaga,  which  was 
a  league  and  a  half  off.  Some  of  them  went  back  to  where 
we  told  them  we  had  left  the  boat,  to  bring  it  to  the  city ; 
others  took  us  up  behind  them,  Zorayda  sitting  behind  our 
captive's  uncle.  All  the  town  came  out  to  receive  us,  for 
they  had  learnt  the  news  of  our  coming  from  some  one  who 
had  gone  on  before.  They  did  not  wonder  at  seeing  captives 
free  nor  Moors  captive,  for  all  the  people  of  that  coast  arc 
used  to  see  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  they  wondered 
at  the  beauty  of  Zorayda,  which  at  that  period  and  moment 
was  at  its  height,  as  well  through  the  exertion  of  the  journey 
as  the  joy  of  finding  herself  in  the  land  of  the  Christians, 
without  fear  of  any  disaster.     These  had  brought  out  on  her 
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cheek  such  colors  that  unless  my  love  did  then  deceive  me, 
I  could  dare  to  say  that  there  was  no  more  beautiful  creature 
in  the  world,  at  least  that  I  had  ever  seen. 

"  We  went  straight  to  the  church  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  the  mercies  we  had  received;  and,  as  soon  as  Zorayda 
entered  therein,  she  said  that  there  were  faces  there  which 
looked  like  Lela  Marien's.  We  told  her  these  were  her 
images,  and  the  renegade  made  her  understand  as  well  as 
he  could  what  they  signified,  that  she  might  worship  them  as 
if  they  were  each  of  them  in  very  truth  the  same  Lela  Marien 
who  had  spoken  with  her.  She,  who  has  a  very  good  imder- 
standing,  and  a  quick  and  clear  instinct,  comprehended  at 
once  what  was  told  her  respecting  the  images.  Thence  they 
carried  us  and  dispersed  us  all  in  different  houses  of  the 
town ;  but  the  Christian  who  came  with  us  took  us,  the  rene- 
gade, Zorayda,  and  myself,  to  the  house  of  his  parents,  who 
were  tolerably  well  provided  with  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and 
who  treated  us  with  as  much  affection  as  they  did  their  own 
son.  Six  days  we  stayed  at  Velez  Malaga,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  renegade,  having  laid  his  process  in  due  form, 
went  away  to  the  city  of  Granada,  to  be  restored  by  means  of 
the  Holy  Inquisition  into  the  sacred  bosom  of  the  Church. 
The  rest  of  the  freed  captives  went  every  one  where  he 
pleased.  Zorayda  and  I  alone  remained,  with  only  the 
crowns  which  the  courtesy  of  the  Frenchman  had  bestowed 
on  her,  out  of  which  I  bought  this  beast  she  rides  on ;  and  I, 
serving  her  hitherto  as  father  and  squire,  not  as  husband,  we 
are  traveling  with  intent  to  see  whether  my  father  be  alive, 
or  any  of  my  brothers  has  had  better  fortune  than  I,  though, 
as  Heaven  has  made  Zorayda  my  companion,  I  reckon  no 
other  lot  can  fall  to  me,  however  good  it  be,  which  I  should 
value  more.  The  patience  with  which  Zorayda  bears  the 
inconveniences  attendant  on  poverty  and  the  eagerness  she 
shows  to  become  a  Christian  are  such  and  so  great  as  to  fill 
me  with  admiration,  and  bind  me  to  serve  her  all  the  days  of 
my  life ;  although  the  happiness  I  feel  in  seeing  that  I  am 
hers  and  that  she  is  mine  is  troubled  and  marred  by  my  not 
knowing  whether  I  shall  find  a  comer  in  my  own  country 
wherein  to  shelter  her,  and  whether  time  and  death  have 
made  such  changes  in  the  affairs  and  the  lives  of  my  father 
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and  brothers,  that,  failing  them,  I  shall  scarce  find  one  to 
know  me. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  of  my  story,  which 
let  your  good  judgments  decide  whether  it  be  entertaining  and 
curious.  For  myself,  I  can  say  that  I  would  have  wished  to 
tell  it  to  you  more  briefly,  though  the  fear  of  tiring  you  has 
kept  my  tongue  from  a  great  number  of  details." 
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lyhich  treats  of  what  further  happened  at  the  inn^  and  of  many  other 
things  worth  knowing 

HAVING  thus  spoken  the  captive  was  silent,  and  Don 
Fernando  said  to  him :  — 
"In  truth,  sir  captain,  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  related  this  strange  adventure  has  been  such  as  to  equal 
the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  affair  itself.  The  whole 
is  curious,  rare,  and  full  of  passages  which  astonish  and 
amaze  the  hearers,  and  so  great  is  the  pleasure  we  have  re- 
ceived in  listening  to  it  that,  though  we  were  occupied  till 
to-morrow  by  the  story,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it  begin 
again." 

And  upon  his  saying  this  Cardenio  and  all  the  others 
offered  the  stranger  their  utmost  service,  with  words  and 
arguments  so  affectionate  and  sincere  that  the  captive  was 
heartily  convinced  of  their  good-will.  Don  Fernando,  in 
particular,  promised  that  if  he  would  return  with  him,  he 
would  make  the  marquess,  his  brother,  godfather  at  Zorayda's 
baptism,  and  that  himself,  for  his  part,  would  furnish  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  might  be  able 'to  appear  in  his  own 
country  with  the  decency  and  dignity  becoming  to  his  person. 
For  all  this  the  captive  expressed  his  gratitude  in  most 
courteous  terms,  but  would  not  accept  any  of  their  generous 
offers. 

By  this  the  night  had  closed  in,  and  when  it  was  now  dark 
there  arrived  at  the  inn  a  coach  with  some  men  on  horseback, 
who  demanded  accommodation.  The  hostess  made  answer 
that  there  was  not  an  inch  of  space  unoccupied  in  all  the  inn. 

"  However  that  may  be,"  said  one  of  those  on  horseback, 
who  had  come  in,  "  there  must  be  room  found  for  my  lord 
judge  who  comes  here." 

At  this  name  the  hostess  was  troubled,  and  cried :  — 
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"  For  all  that/'  said  the  captain,  "  I  would  wish  to  make 
myself  known,  not  suddenly,  but  by  some  roundabout 
way.** 

"I  tell  you/*  answered  the  priest,  "I  will  so  contrive  as 
that  we  shall  all  be  satisfied." 

By  this  time  supper  was  ready,  and  they  all  sat  down  to 
the  table,  except  the  captive  and  the  ladies,  who  supped  by 
themselves  in  their  chamber.  In  the  middle  of  their  repas^ 
the  priest  said :  — 

"  I  had  a  comrade,  sir  judge,  of  the  same  name  as  your 
worship,  in  Constantinople,  where  I  was  a  slave  for  some 
years,  which  comrade  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  soldiers 
and  captains  in  all  the  Spanish  infantry;  but  he  was  as 
unfortunate  as  he  was  hardy  and  brave." 

''  And  pray,  sir,  how  was  this  captain  called  ? "  asked  the 
judge. 

"His  name,"  answered  the  priest,  "was  Ruy  Perez  de 
Viedma,  and  he  was  a  native  of  a  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Leon.  He  told  me  of  a  circumstance  which  happened  to 
him  with  his  father  and  his  brothers  which,  had  it  not  been 
narrated  to  me  by  a  man  so  truthful  as  he  was,  I  would  have 
taken  for  a  fable  such  as  old  women  tell  by  the  fireside  in 
winter.  For  he  said  that  his  father  had  divided  his  estate 
among  his  three  sons,  and  given  them  certain  precepts  wiser 
than  those  of  Cato.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  the  one  he  fol- 
lowed, going  into  the  army,  turned  out  so  well  for  him  that 
in  a  few  years,  by  his  valor  and  good  conduct,  without  other 
help  than  that  of  his  great  merit,  he  rose  to  be  a  captain  of 
foot,  and  saw  himself  on  the  road  and  in  prospect  of  being 
speedily  a  colonel.  But  fortune  was  adverse  to  him,  for 
even  where  he  might  expect  to  find  luck  he  lost  it,  together 
with  his  liberty,  in  that  most  happy  day  where  so  many 
recovered  it,  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  I  lost  mine  at  the 
Goletta,  and  afterwards,  by  various  chances,  we  found  our- 
selves comrades  at  Constantinople.  Thence  he  went  to 
Algiers,  where  I  have  learnt  that  there  befell  him  one 
of  the  strangest  adventures  which  ever  happened  in  the 
world." 

And  then  the  priest  went  on  to  relate,  succinctly,  all  that 
had  passed  between  his  brother  and  Zorayda,  to  all  which 
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the  judge  was  as  attentive  as  never  had  been  judge  in  any 
case  till  then.  The  priest  went  no  farther  than  to  narrate 
how  the  Frenchmen  had  despoiled  the  Christians  in  the  bark, 
and  the  poverty  and  stress  in  which  his  comrade  and  the 
beautiful  Mooress  had  been  left,  saying  he  had  not  heard 
anything  of  what  became  of  them,  whether  they  had  arrived 
in  Spain,  or  the  Frenchmen  had  carried  them  away  to 
France. 

The  captain,  standing  a  little  way  off,  was  listening  to  what 
the  priest  said,  and  taking  note  of  all  the  movements  of  his 
brother ;  who,  when  the  priest  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
story,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  and  with  his  eyes  filling  with 
tears,  cried :  — 

**  Oh,  sir !  if  you  knew  what  was  the  news  you  have  given 
me,  and  how  it  troubles  me  nearly,  so  that  I  am  forced  to 
show  it  by  these  tears,  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  fortitude  and 
self-restraint,  flow  from  mine  eyes.  This  captain  so  valiant, 
of  whom  you  speak,  is  my  eldest  brother,  who,  as  being 
stronger  and  loftier  of  mind  than  I  or  my  younger  brother, 
chose  the  honorable  and  worthy  profession  of  arms,  which 
was  one  of  the  three  roads  our  father  proposed  to  us,  as  your 
comrade  told  you  in  what  you  listened  to  as  a  fable.  I  fol- 
lowed that  of  letters,  in  which  God  and  my  industry  have 
raised  me  to  the  degree  which  you  see.  My  younger  brother 
is  in  Peru,  so  rich  that  with  what  he  has  sent  to  my  father 
and  me  he  has  well  made  up  for  what  he  took  away,  even 
giving  into  my  father's  hands  enough  to  satisfy  his  natural 
prodigality ;  and  I  also  have  been  enabled,  in  a  more  becom- 
ing and  creditable  fashion,  to  follow  my  studies  and  to  reach 
the  post  in  which  you  see  me.  My  father  still  lives,  though 
dying  with  the  desire  of  hearing  of  his  eldest  son,  and  he 
beseeches  God  with  continual  prayers  not  to  let  death  close 
his  eyes  until  he  may  see  those  of  his  son  alive ;  and  I  am 
surprised  how  he,  being  so  sensible,  could,  in  so  many  troub- 
les and  afflictions,  or  in  his  prosperous  ventures,  have  neg- 
lected to  give  news  of  himself  to  his  father,  for  had  he  or  one 
of  us  been  informed  of  his  condition,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  wait  for  that  miracle  of  the  cave  to  obtain  his 
ransom.  But  the  dread  with  which  I  am  now  troubled  is 
through  thinking  whether  the  Frenchmen  have  set  him  at 
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liberty  or  have  killed  him  to  conceal  their  robbery.  This 
will  cause  me  to  pursue  my  voyage,  not  with  the  joy  with 
which  I  began  it,  but  in  all  melancholy  and  sadness.  O  my 
dear  good  brother,  would  I  knew  where  thou  art,  that  I  might 
go  to  look  for  and  deliver  thee  from  thy  toils,  although  it  be 
at  the  cost  of  my  own !  Oh,  who  shall  carry  the  news  to  our 
aged  father  that  thou  art  alive,  though  thou  wert  in  the  deep- 
est dungeons  of  Barbary,  for  then  would  his  and  mine  and 
thy  brother's  wealth  rescue  thee !  O  beautiful  and  generous 
Zorayda,  who  shall  repay  thee  the  good  thou  hast  done  a 
brother  ?  Who  shall  be  present  at  the  new  birth  of  thy  soul, 
and  at  those  nuptials  which  would  give  us  all  so  much  hap- 
piness i " 

These  and  such  like  words  did  the  judge  utter,  full  of  so 
much  feeling  at  the  news  he  had  received  of  his  brother,  that 
all  who  heard  them  bore  him  company  in  demonstrations  of 
compassion  for  his  sorrow.  The  priest,  seeing  that  there 
was  so  happy  an  issue  of  his  stratagem  and  of  all  the  cap- 
tain desired,  would  not  keep  them  any  longer  sorrowful,  so 
he  rose  from  the  table,  and  going  in  where  Zorayda  was, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  —  Lucinda,  Dorothea,  and  the  judge's 
daughter  following  her.  The  captain  stood  waiting  to  see 
what  the  priest  would  do,  when  the  latter,  taking  him  also 
by  his  other  hand,  went  with  them  both  to  where  the  judge 
and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  were,  and  cried :  — 

"Let  your  tears  cease  to  flow,  sir  judge,  and  let  your 
wish  be  crowned  with  all  the  happiness  you  can  desire  to 
attain,  for  here  you  have  before  you  your  good  brother  and 
your  good  sister-in-law :  he  whom  you  behold  is  the  Captain 
Viedma,  and  this  the  beautiful  Moor  who  did  so  much  for 
him;  the  Frenchmen  I  told  you  of  have  reduced  them  to 
the  strait  you  see,  in  order  that  you  might  show  them  the 
liberality  of  your  noble  heart." 

The  captain  ran  to  embrace  his  brother,  who  put  his 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  to  look  at  him  a  little  apart ;  but 
when  he  recognized  him,  he  clasped  him  in  his  arms  so 
closely,  shedding  such  tender  tears  of  joy,  that  the  rest  of 
those  present  had  to  keep  him  company  with  theirs.  The 
terms  the  two  brothers  used  to  each  other,  and  the  emotions 
they  displayed,  can  hardly  be  conceived,  much  less  described. 
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Now  they  give  one  another  briefly  an  account  of  their 
adventures ;  now  they  display  anew  their  extreme  brotherly 
love;  now  the  judge  embraces  Zorayda,  and  offers  her  all 
that  is  his ;  now  he  makes  his  daughter  embrace  her ;  now 
the  lovely  Christian  and  the  lovely  Moor  excite  anew  the 
tears  of  all.  And  there  Don  Quixote  stood  enrapt,  without 
speaking  a  word,  pondering  all  these  strange  events,  ascrib- 
ing them  all  to  the  chimeras  of  knight-errantry.  Presently 
they  arranged  that  the  captain  and  Zorayda  should  return 
with  his  brother  to  Seville  and  advise  their  father  of  his  find- 
ing and  deliverance,  that  he  might  be  able  to  attend  the 
wedding  and  baptism  of  Zorayda,  it  being  impossible  for  the 
judge  to  give  up  the  voyage  he  was  undertaking,  having 
received  news  that  the  fleet  would  sail  from  Seville  for  New 
Spain  in  a  month's  time,  and  it  would  be  a  great  incon- 
venience to  him  to  lose  his  passage. 

In  the  end  the  whole  company  remained  happy  and  joyful 
at  the  captain's  good  fortune,  and  since  two  thirds  of  the 
night  was  now  nearly  spent,  they  agreed  to  retire  and  take 
their  repose  during  the  remainder  of  it.  Don  Quixote  pre- 
pared to  keep  guard  over  the  castle,  lest  they  might  be 
assaulted  by  some  giant  or  dissolute  villain,  covetous  of  the 
great  treasure  of  beauty  which  was  there  contained.  They 
who  knew  him  returned  him  thanks,  giving  the  judge  an 
account  of  his  extravagant  humor,  with  which  he  was  not 
a  little  diverted.  Sancho  alone  was  cross  at  the  delay  in 
going  to  bed,  and  he  disposed  of  himself  better  than  them 
all  by  throwing  himself  on  his  ass's  harness,  which  cost  him 
so  dear,  as  by  and  by  shall  be  told.  The  ladies  being  retired 
to  their  apartment,  and  the  rest  accommodated  with  the 
least  possible  discomfort,  Don  Quixote  sallied  out  of  the  inn 
to  be  sentinel  of  the  castle,  as  he  had  promised. 

A  little  before  the  break  of  dawn  a  voice  so  sweet  and 
tunable  reached  the  ladies'  ears  as  compelled  them  all  to 
lend  it  attentive  hearing,  especially  Dorothea,  who  lay  awake, 
and  by  whose  side  slept  Dofia  Clara  de  Viedma,  for  so  was 
the  judge's  daughter  called.  None  could  imagine  who  was 
the  person  who  sang  so  well.  It  was  a  single  voice,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  instrument,  and  sometimes  it  seemed  that  the 
singing  was  in  the  yard  —  sometimes  in  the  stable.     While 
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they  were  in  this  suspense,  listening  very  intently,  Cardenio 
came  to  the  chamber  door,  and  said :  — 

"  Listen,  you  who  are  not  asleep,  and  you  shall  hear  a 
muleteer  lad,  who  as  he  chants,  enchants." 

"We  hear  him,  sir,"  answered  Dorothea;  on  which  Car- 
denio went  away.  Dorothea,  paying  all  the  attention  she 
could,  heard  the  song,  which  was  this :  — 
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Wherein  is  related  the  agreeable  story  of  the  muleteer  lad;  with  other 
strange  incidents  which  happened  in  the  inn 

«  I     OVE'S  mariner  am  I 
I  On  his  deep  ocean  tossed ; 

•L^  All  hope  of  reaching  port. 

Ah  roe !  I  fear  is  lost. 
A  star  that  shines  on  high, 

Tm  taking  as  my  guide, 
More  fair  and  bright  than  all 

That  Palinurus  spied ; 
It  leads  I  know  not  whither, 

And  all  perplexed  I  steer, 
My  heart  intent  on  gazing, 

Careless,  yet  full  of  care. 
Her  coyness  all  too  cruel, 

And  too  much  modesty. 
Are  clouds  which  veil  her  £ux, 

To  see  her  when  I  try. 
O  Clara!  lucent  star, 

I  fade  thy  light  beneath, 
But  when  obscured  thy  beams, 

Then  naught  is  left  but  death." 

When  the  singer  came  to  this  point  of  his  song,  Doro- 
thea thought  it  unfair  to  let  Clara  miss  hearing  so  fine  a 
voice,  and  so,  shaking  her  gently  from  side  to  side,  awoke 
her,  saying :  — 

"  Pardon  me,  child,  for  awaking  you,  but  I  do  so  that  you 
may  enjoy  listening  to  the  best  voice  you  perhaps  have  ever 
heard  in  all  your  life." 

Clara  awoke,  all  sleepy,  and  at  first  did  not  understand 
what  Dorothea  said,  and,  asking  her,  she  told  her  again, 
when  Clara  became  attentive.  But  scarcely  had  she  heard 
two  verses  of  what  the  singer  was  repeating,  when  she  was 
seized  with  a  strange  trembling  as  if  she  had  been  taken  with 
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a  severe  fit  of  ague,  and,  hugging  Dorothea  tightly  in  her 
arms,  she  cried :  — 

"  Ah  I  dear  lady  of  my  soul  and  life,  why  did  you  wake 
me  ?  For  the  greatest  good  fortune  could  do  me  now  were 
to  keep  my  eyes  and  ears  shut  so  as  not  to  see  or  hear  that 
unhappy  musician." 

"  What  is  it  you  say,  child  ?  Think  that  the  singer  is,  so 
they  say,  a  muleteer  lad." 

"  Oh  no,  he  is  not,"  replied  Clara,  "  but  a  lord  of  many 
places ;  and  one  he  holds  in  my  heart  so  securely  as  that,  if 
he  wishes  not  to  leave,  he  shall  be  the  tenant  forever." 

Dorothea  was  amazed  at  the  passionate  words  of  the  young 
girl,  thinking  them  much  in  advance  of  what  her  tender  years 
seemed  to  promise,  and  so  said  to  her :  — 

"  You  speak,  Lady  Clara,  in  such  a  way  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand you ;  explain  yourself  further,  and  tell  me,  what  is 
this  you  say  of  your  heart  and  possessions,  and  this  minstrel 
whose  voice  so  disquiets  you  ?  But  say  nothing  now,  for  I 
would  not,  by  attending  to  your  transports,  lose  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  him  who  sings,  for  he  seems  to  be  resuming  his 
song  with  new  verses  and  a  new  air." 

"  Let  it  be  so  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Clara.  And, 
that  she  might  not  listen  to  him,  she  stopped  both  her  ears 
with  her  hands,  at  which  Dorothea  was  again  surprised;  but, 
attending  to  the  song,  she  found  it  ran  thus :  — 

"Sweet  hope  be  bold! 
And  through  all  obstacles  and  hedges  break ; 

The  path  still  hold 
Firmly  which  thou  thyself  didst  plan  and  make ; 

Nor  fear  to  see 
The  death  at  every  step  awsuting  thee. 

The  heart  oppressed 
By  craven  fear  no  joy  of  triumph  knows, 

And  all  unblest 
Is  he  whom  fortune  dares  not  to  oppose, 

But  tame  consents 
To  yield  his  soul  up  to  sweet  indolence. 

That  Love  should  sell 
His  trophies  at  high  price  is  fit  and  best ; 
For  who  shall  tell 
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The  worth  of  pledges  by  Love^  hand  impressed? 

And  still  if  s  so, 
What  costs  but  little  is  but  rated  low. 

The  lover  true 
Of  firm  resolve  the  impossible  attains. 

And  though  I  sue, 
Beset  by  all  impediments  and  pains, 

Despair  not  I 
From  this  dull  earth  to  reach  that  heaven  on  high.^ 

Here  the  voice  ceased,  and  Clara's  sighs  broke  out  afresh. 
All  this  excited  Dorothea's  curiosity,  who  longed  to  know 
the  cause  of  so  sweet  a  song  and  so  sad  a  plaint ;  and  so  she 
asked  Clara  again  to  tell  her  what  she  was  about  to  say  before. 
Upon  this  Clara,  afraid  that  Lucinda  might  hear  her,  creep- 
ing close  to  Dorothea,  put  her  mouth  so  near  the  other's  ear 
as  that  she  could  speak  safely  without  being  heard  by  any 
one  else,  and  said :  — 

"  He  who  sings,  dear  lady,  is  son  to  a  gentleman,  native  of 
the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  lord  of  two  villages,  who  lived 
opposite  to  my  father's  house  in  Madrid.  And  though  my 
father  has  the  windows  of  his  house  covered  with  canvas  in 
the  winter  and  jalousies  in  summer,  I  do  not  know  how  it  was, 
but  this  young  gentleman  saw  me  as  he  was  going  to  his 
studies,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  at  church  or  somewhere 
else.  In  fact,  he  fell  in  love  with  me,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand so  from  the  windows  of  his  house,  by  so  many  tokens 
and  so  many  tears,  that  I  had  to  believe  him  and  even  to  love 
him,  without  knowing  what  he  wished  of  me.  Among  the 
signs  he  would  make  me  was  to  join  one  hand  to  the  other, 
giving  me  to  understand  he  would  marry  me ;  and  though  I 
would  have  been  very  glad  if  it  might  be  so,  being  alone  and 
without  a  mother,  I  did  not  know  with  whom  to  speak  of  it, 
and  so  I  let  it  be  without  giving  him  any  other  favor  than, 
when  my  father  was  from  home  and  his  also,  to  lift  the  cur- 
tain or  jalousie  a  little  bit  and  let  him  see  me  fully,  at  which 
he  would  be  so  enraptured  that  he  seemed  like  going  mad. 
Now  the  time  of  my  father's  departure  arrived,  which  he  had 
learnt,  though  not  of  me,  for  I  could  never  tell  him,  and  then 
he  fell  sick,  as  I  learn,  from  grief,  and  so  I  was  never  able  to 
see  him  to  bid  him  good-by,  not  even  with  my  eyes.  But  after 
as 
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we  had  traveled  two  days,  on  entering  an  inn  at  a  village  one 
stage  from  here,  I  saw  him  at  the  door  of  the  house  dressed 
in  the  habit  of  a  muleteer  lad,  so  much  to  the  life  that,  had  I 
not  borne  his  portrait  in  my  heart,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
recognize  him.  I  knew  him,  I  wondered,  and  rejoiced.  He 
stole  a  look  at  me,  undetected  by  my  father,  from  whom  he 
always  hides  his  face  when  he  passes  in  front  of  us  on  the 
roads  and  inns  by  which  we  come.  And  since  I  know  who 
he  is,  and  consider  that  for  love  of  me  he  goes  afoot  with  so 
much  hardship,  I  die  of  grief,  and  where  he  sets  his  feet, 
there  I  set  my  eyes.  I  know  not  with  what  purpose  he  comes, 
nor  how  he  has  escaped  from  his  father,  who  loves  him 
exceedingly,  because  he  has  no  other  heir,  and  because  he 
deserves  it ;  as  you  will  find  when  you  see  him.  And  more 
I  can  tell  you,  which  is,  that  all  he  sings  he  takes  out  of  his 
head,  for  I  have  heard  tell  that  he  is  a  very  great  scholar  and 
poet ;  and  there  is  another  thing,  that  every  time  I  see  him 
or  hear  him  sing,  I  tremble  all  over  and  am  in  a  fright,  dread- 
ing lest  my  father  should  recognize  him  and  come  to  know  of 
our  feelings.  I  have  not  spoken  a  word  to  him  in  my  life, 
and  for  all  that  I  love  him  so  that  I  cannot  live  without  him. 
This,  dear  lady,  is  all  I  can  tell  you  of  this  minstrel  whose 
voice  has  so  much  delighted  you,  and  by  it  alone  you  can  well 
perceive  that  he  is  no  muleteer  lad  as  you  say,  but  a  lord  of 
hearts  and  estates  as  I  have  told  you." 

"  Say  no  more,  dear  Dofia  Clara,"  here  exclaimed  Dorothea, 
kissing  her  a  thousand  times  —  "  say  no  more,  I  tell  you,  but 
wait  till  the  new  day  comes,  for  I  hope  through  God  to  put 
your  affair  in  such  a  train  that  it  may  reach  the  happy  end  so 
honest  a  beginning  deserves." 

"Alas!  madam,"  cried  Dofla  Clara,  "what  end  can  be  ex- 
pected if  his  father  is  so  noble  and  rich  that  he  could  not  think 
I  could  be  the  servant,  much  less  the  wife,  of  his  son  ?  And  as 
for  marrying  without  my  father's  knowledge,  I  would  not  do 
it  for  all  there  is  in  the  world.  I  only  want  this  youth  to  go 
back  and  leave  me.  Perhaps  with  not  seeing  him,  and  with 
the  great  distance  we  are  going  to  travel,  the  pain  may  be 
lightened  which  now  I  feel,  though  I  am  sure  that  this  remedy 
I  have  imagined  will  do  me  little  good.  I  know  not  what  witch- 
craft this  is,  or  by  what  way  this  love  I  have  for  him  has  got 
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in,  I  being  but  a  girl  and  he  a  boy,  for  I  verily  believe  we  are 
of  the  same  age,  and  I  am  not  yet  sixteen,  nor  shall  be,  my 
father  says,  till  next  Michaelmas  day." 

Dorothea  could  not  help  laughing  to  hear  how  like  a  child 
Dofia  Clara  spoke,  and  said  to  her :  — 

"  Let  us  sleep,  dear  lady,  during  the  little  which  I  think 
remains  of  the  night,  and  God  will  send  us  morning  when  we 
shall  do  well,  or  my  hands  shall  go  ill." 

With  this  they  fell  asleep,  and  throughout  the  inn  there 
reigned  a  profound  silence.  The  innkeeper's  daughter  and 
Maritomes,  her  servant,  alone  did  not  sleep,  for  learning  of 
the  humor  which  possessed  Don  Quixote,  and  that  he  stood 
outside  the  inn  armed  and  mounted  on  guard,  the  two  deter- 
mined to  play  him  some  trick,  or  at  least  to  pass  a  little  time 
in  listening  to  his  nonsense. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  no  window  in  all  the  inn 
which  looked  out  on  the  fields,  but  only  a  hole  in  the  loft  out 
of  which  they  used  to  throw  out  the  straw.  At  this  hole  the 
two  girls  posted  themselves,  and  through  it  they  espied  Don 
Quixote  on  horseback,  leaning  on  his  lance,  giving  forth  from 
time  to  time  sighs  so  doleful  and  profound  that  it  seemed 
that  each  one  of  them  would  tear  up  his  soul.  And  they 
heard  him  likewise  say,  in  a  soft,  delicate,  and  amorous 
voice:  — 

"O  lady  mine,  Dulcinea  Del  Toboso,  sum  of  all  beauty, 
term  and  crown  of  discretion,  treasury  of  all  the  best  grace, 
depositary  of  virtue,  and,  lastly,  ideal  of  all  that  is  worthy, 
chaste,  and  delectable  in  the  world!  And  what  at  this 
present  may  thy  grace  be  doing  ?  Art,  peradventure,  musing 
on  thy  captive  knight,  who  all  in  thy  service  has  desired  of 
his  free  will  to  subject  himself  to  so  many  perils  ?  Give  me 
tidings  of  her,  O  thou  luminary  of  the  three  faces.  Mayhap 
with  envy  of  hers  thou  art  now  looking  down  upon  her,  it 
maybe  pacing  some  gallery  of  her  sumptuous  palaces,  or  with 
her  bosom  leant  against  some  balcony,  deliberating  how,  with 
safety  of  her  honor  and  greatness,  she  may  assuage  the 
torture  which  for  her  this  my  aching  heart  endures,  what 
glory  she  may  bestow  on  my  pains,  what  solace  to  my  anxiety, 
and,  finally,  what  life  to  my  death,  what  guerdon  to  my  ser- 
vices.    And  thou,  O  Sun !  who  now  shouldst  be  busy  har- 
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nessing  thy  steeds  to  rise  betimes  and  go  forth  to  behold  my 
lady,  I  beseech  thee,  when  thou  seest  her,  to  salute  her  on 
my  behalf ;  but  beware  when  thou  seest  and  salutest  her,  that 
thou  dost  not  kiss  her  on  the  face,  or  I  shall  be  more  jealous 
of  thee  than  ever  wast  thou  of  that  nimble  ingrate  who  made 
thee  sweat  and  run  so  over  the  plains  of  Thessaly  or  by  the 
banks  of  Peneus,  for  I  mind  me  not  where  thou  didst  then  run 
in  thy  jealous  and  amorous  frenzy." 

At  this  point  had  Don  Quixote  arrived  in  his  pathetic 
harangue,  when  the  innkeeper's  daughter  called  to  him  softly, 
and  whispered : — 

"  Dear  sir,  come  this  way,  if  you  please." 

At  this  signal  and  voice,  Don  Quixote  turned  his  head, 
and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  in  all  its 
brightness,  that  they  beckoned  him  from  the  hole,  which  to 
him  appeared  a  window,  and  even  with  gilded  bars,  as  was 
fitting  that  such  castles  as  he  imagined  the  inn  to  be  should 
have.  And  at  once  on  the  instant  he  conceived  to  himself 
in  his  mad  imagination  how  that  again,  as  once  before,  the 
lovely  maiden,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  the  castle,  conquered 
by  love  of  him,  was  come  once  more  to  converse  with  him ; 
and  in  this  fancy,  that  he  might  not  seem  discourteous  and 
ungrateful,  he  turned  Rozinante  round,  and  went  up  to  the 
hole,  and  when  he  saw  the  two  wenches,  he  exclaimed :  — 

"I  pity  you,  beauteous  lady,  that  you  have  fixed  your 
amorous  inclinations  where  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  find 
a  response  suitable  to  your  great  merit  and  gentlehood ;  of 
which  you  must  not  impute  the  blame  to  this  miserable 
knight  errant,  whom  love  makes  incapable  of  engaging  his 
inclination  to  any  other  than  to  her  whom,  from  the  moment 
his  eyes  beheld  her,  he  made  absolute  mistress  of  his  soul. 
Pardon  me,  amiable  lady,  and  retire  to  your  chamber,  and  be 
pleased  not  to  reveal  to  me  any  further  your  love,  that  I 
may  not  appear  more  unthankful.  And  if  of  the  love  you 
bear  me  you  may  discover  in  me  aught  else  with  which  I 
can  satisfy  you  so  that  it  be  not  love  itself,  demand  it  of  me» 
for  I  swear  to  you  by  that  absent  sweet  enemy  of  mine  to 
bestow  it  upon  you  incontinently;  yea,  though  you  should 
demand  a  lock  of  Medusa's  hair,  which  was  all  snakes,  or 
even  the  rays  of  the  sun  enclosed  in  a  viaL" 
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"My  lady  needs  none  of  that,  sir  knight,"  exclaimed 
Maritomes. 

"What,  then,  does  she  need,  discreet  dame?"  answered 
Don  Quixote. 

'*  Only  one  of  your  beautiful  hands,"  replied  Maritomes, 
"with  which  she  may  appease  the  gjeat  desire  which  has 
brought  her  to  this  window,  so  much  to  the  peril  of  her 
honor  that  if  my  lord  her  father  came  to  know  it,  the  least 
slice  he  would  take  off  her  would  be  an  ear." 

"  I  would  fain  see  that,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  he  had 
best  beware  of  that,  if  he  would  not  make  the  most  disastrous 
end  that  ever  father  did  in  the  world,  for  having  laid  hands 
on  the  delicate  limbs  of  his  love-stricken  daughter." 

Maritomes,  making  no  doubt  but  that  Don  Quixote  would 
give  the  hand  she  had  asked  of  him,  and  having  contrived  in 
her  mind  what  she  would  do  with  it,  came  down  from  the  loft 
and  ran  to  the  stable,  whence  she  took  the  halter  of  Sancho 
Panza's  ass,  and  returned  with  it  in  all  haste  to  the  hole,  just 
as  Don  Quixote  had  set  his  feet  on  Rozinante's  saddle  to  reach 
the  barred  window  at  which  he  imagined  the  smitten  damsel 
was  standing,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  her,  he  cried : 

"  Take,  lady,  this  hand,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  this  scourge 
of  the  world's  evil-doers.  Take  this  hand,  I  say,  which  no 
woman's  has  ever  touched,  not  even  hers  who  holds  entire 
possession  of  my  whole  body.  I  give  it  to  you,  not  that  you 
may  kiss  it,  but  that  you  may  admire  the  contexture  of  its 
sinews,  the  interlacement  of  the  muscles,  the  width  and  spa- 
ciousness of  its  veins  ;  whence  you  may  judge  what  must  be 
the  strength  of  the  arm  which  owns  such  a  hand." 

"That  we  shall  see  presently,"  said  Maritomes.  And, 
making  a  running  knot  on  the  halter,  she  clapped  it  on  his 
wrist,  and,  descending  from  the  hole,  tied  the  other  end  very 
firmly  to  the  bolt  of  the  loft  door. 

Don  Quixote,  feeling  the  roughness  of  the  cord  about  his 
wrist,  exclaimed :  — 

"Your  ladyship  seems  rather  to  grate  than  to  greet  my 
hajid.  Treat  it  not  so  evilly,  since  it  is  not  to  blame  for  the 
ill  my  inclination  does  you,  nor  is  it  well  that  on  so  small  a 
part  should  fall  your  whole  displeasure;  consider  that  one 
who  loves  well  should  not  so  ill  avenge." 
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But  there  was  no  one  now  to  give  ear  to  these  expostula- 
tions of  Don  Quixote,  for  as  soon  as  Maritomes  had  him 
tethered,  she  and  the  other  one  fled,  dying  with  laughter,  and 
left  him  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  release 
himself.  He  was  standing,  as  has  heen  said,  upright  on 
Rozinante's  saddle,  with  his  whole  arm  thrust  within  the 
hole,  tied  by  the  wrist  to  the  bolt  of  the  door,  in  very  great 
fear  and  concern  lest,  if  Rozinante  moved  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  he  should  be  left  hanging  by  the  arm ;  and  therefore 
he  dared  not  make  the  least  movement,  although  he  might 
well  have  expected,  from  Rozinante's  patient  and  gentle 
temper,  that  he  would  stand  without  stirring  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury. Finding  himself  fast,  and  that  the  ladies  had  vanished, 
Don  Quixote  gave  himself  up  to  the  fancy  that  all  this  was 
done  by  way  of  enchantment  as  the  time  before,  when  the 
enchanted  Moor  of  a  muleteer  had  mauled  him  in  that  same 
castle ;  and  he  cursed  in  his  heart  his  want  of  discretion  and 
judgment  in  venturing  to  enter  the  castle  a  second  time,  see- 
ing that  he  had  come  off  so  badly  on  the  first,  it  being  a 
maxim  with  knights  errant  that  when  they  had  essayed  an 
adventure  and  had  not  come  well  out  of  it,  it  was  a  sign  that 
it  was  reserved  not  for  them  but  for  others,  and  therefore 
they  have  no  need  to  attempt  it  a  second  time.  However, 
he  pulled  his  arm  to  see  if  he  could  loose  himself,  but  he  was 
so  well  tied  that  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  It  is  true  that 
he  pulled  cautiously,  for  fear  lest  Rozinante  should  move; 
and  though  he  longed  to  get  into  a  seat  upon  the  saddle,  he 
had  no  chance  but  to  stand  upright  or  wrench  off  his  hand. 
At  times  he  wished  for  the  sword  of  Amadis,  against  which 
no  enchantment  had  power;  then  he  fell  to  cursing  his  stars; 
now  he  dwelt  upon  the  loss  the  world  sustained  through  lack 
of  his  presence  during  the  time  he  stood  there  magic-bound, 
as  he  believed  assuredly  he  was ;  now  he.  remembered  him 
anew  of  his  beloved  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  now  he  took  to 
calling  his  good  squire  Sancho  Panza,  who,  stretched  upon 
his  ass's  pack-saddle  and  buried  in  sleep,  minded  not  at  that 
moment  the  mother  that  bore  him ;  now  he  summoned  to  his 
aid  the  sages  Lirgandeo  and  Alquife;  now  he  called  upon 
his  good  friend  Urganda  to  succor  him ;  and  now,  in  fine,  the 
morning  overtook  him  so  desperate  and  disheartened  that  he 
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bellowed  like  a  bull,  for  he  had  no  hope  that  the  day  would 
relieve  his  sufferings,  which  he  believed  to  be  everlasting, 
taking  himself  to  be  enchanted.  And  he  believed  this  the 
more  by  seeing  that  Rozinante  had  not  budged  ever  so  little, 
and  he  concluded  that  in  that  fashion,  without  eating  or 
drinking  or  sleeping,  they  had  to  stand,  he  and  his  horse, 
until  that  malign  influence  of  the  stars  had  passed  or  another 
more  learned  necromancer  should  effect  his  disenchant- 
ment. 

But  he  was  greatly  deceived  in  this  belief,  for  scarce  had 
the  day  begun  to  break  when  there  arrived  at  the  inn  four 
men  on  horseback,  well  appointed  and  equipped,  with  their 
firelocks  upon  their  saddle-bows.  They  called  out  at  the  inn 
door,  which  was  still  shut,  giving  loud  knocks ;  which  Don 
Quixote  perceiving  from  where  he  was  perforce  standing  on 
guard,  in  a  lofty  and  imperious  voice  he  cried  out:  — 

"  Knights  or  squires  or  whosoever  ye  be,  you  have  no  right 
to  knock  at  the  gates  of  this  castle,  for  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  at  such  hours  those  within  either  are  sleeping  or  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  opening  fortresses  until  the  sun  has  spread  his 
beams  over  the  whole  land.  Retire  ye  without,  and  wait  till 
the  broad  day  appear,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether  it  be 
right  or  not  to  open  to  you." 

"  What  the  devil  fortress  or  castle  is  this,  to  oblige  us  to 
observe  these  ceremonies  } "  cried  one  of  them.  "If  you  are 
the  innkeeper,  bid  them  open  to  us,  for  we  are  travelers  who 
want  no  more  than  to  bait  our  horses  and  pass  on,  for  we  are 
in  haste." 

"  Think  ye,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  the  look  of  an  inn- 
keeper ? "  responded  Don  Quixote. 

"I  know  not  what  look  you  have,"  replied  the  other,  "but 
I  know  you  talk  nonsense  in  calling  this  inn  a  castle." 

"  A  castle  it  is,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  even  of  the  best 
in  all  this  province,  and  it  contains  people  within  that  have 
held  scepter  in  hand  and  crown  upon  head." 

"  It  were  better  the  other  way,"  quoth  the  traveler;  "the 
scepter  on  the  head  and  the  crown  in  the  hand.  Maybe,  if 
we  come  to  the  fact,  there  will  be  within  some  company  of 
players,  who  often  wear  those  crowns  and  scepters  you  speak 
of ;  for  in  an  inn  so  small,  and  where  they  keep  such  quiet  as 
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this,  I  do  not  believe  there  lodge  persons  worthy  of  crowa 
and  scepter." 

"  Ye  know  little  of  the  world/'  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  since 
ye  are  ignorant  of  the  accidents  which  are  wont  to  happen  in 
knight-errantry. " 

The  companions  of  the  questioner,  growing  weary  of  the 
colloquy  held  with  Don  Quixote,  knocked  again  with  great 
violence,  to  such  effect  that  all  who  were  in  the  inn  were 
startled,  as  well  as  the  innkeeper,  who  got  up  to  inquire  who 
knocked. 

Meanwhile  it  fell  out  that  one  of  the  four  horses  which  the 
strangers  were  riding  went  up  to  smell  at  Rozinante,  who, 
sad  and  melancholy,  with  his  ears  hanging  down,  bore  with- 
out budging  his  outstretched  master,  but  being  after  all  made 
of  flesh,  though  he  seemed  to  be  of  wood,  he  could  not  help 
unbending  and  smelling  again  at  him  who  came  to  offer  him 
these  endearments.  But  scarce  had  he  moved  one  step  when 
Don  Quixote's  two  feet,  which  were  close  together,  slipped, 
and,  sliding  from  the  saddle,  the  knight  would  have  come  to 
the  ground  had  he  not  been  suspended  by  the  arm ;  which 
caused  him  so  much  pain  that  he  felt  as  though  his  wrist  was 
being  cut  off  or  his  arm  torn  away,  for  he  hung  so  near  the 
ground  that,  with  the  extreme  tips  of  his  toes,  he  could  almost 
touch  it,  which  was  the  more  to  his  damage;  for,  see- 
ing how  little  was  wanting  to  the  setting  of  his  feet  flat  on 
the  earth,  he  strained  and  stretched  himself  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  reach  the  ground,  like  those  who  are  under  the 
torture  of  the  strappado,  placed  between  touch  and  touch 
not,  for  they  are  themselves  the  cause  of  the  aggravation  of 
their  suffering  by  their  eagerness  to  stretch  themselves, 
deluded  by  the  hope  which  they  cherish  that,  with  a  little 
more  stretching,  they  will  reach  the  ground. 
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Wherein  are  continued  0u  unheard-of  adventures  of  the  inn 

IN  effect,  so  great  was  the  uproar  which  Don  Quixote 
raised,  that,  opening  the  inn  door  hastily,  the  landlord 
ran  out  in  a  fright  to  see  who  was  uttering  those  cries. 
Maritomes,  whom  the  cries  had  also  awakened,  guessing 
what  it  was,  ran  to  the  straw  loft,  and,  unseen  by  any  one, 
loosed  the  halter  which  held  up  Don  Quixote,  and  he  fell  at 
once  to  the  ground  in  the  sight  of  the  innkeeper  and  of  the 
travelers,  who,  coming  up  to  him,  asked  what  ailed  him  that 
he  roared  so  loudly.  The  knight,  without  answering  a  word, 
slipped  the  halter  off  his  wrist,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  jumped 
upon  Rozinante,  braced  on  his  shield,  couched  his  lance,  and 
taking  a  good  circuit  round  the  field,  rode  back  at  a  hand- 
gallop,  exclaiming :  — 

"Whoever  shall  afiirm  that  I  have  been  with  just  title 
enchanted,  if  my  lady  the  Princess  Micomicona  will  give  me 
license  to  do  so,  I  give  him  the  lie,  and  challenge  and  defy 
him  to  single  combat ! " 

The  new  arrivals  were  amazed  at  these  words  of  Don 
Quixote;  but  the  innkeeper  removed  their  wonder  by  telling 
them  who  Don  Quixote  was,  and  that  they  must  not  mind 
him,  for  he  was  out  of  his  wits.  They  then  inquired  of  the 
landlord  whether,  by  any  chance,  there  had  come  to  that  inn 
a  youth  of  about  fifteen  years  old,  one  dressed  as  a  mule-boy, 
with  such  and  such  marks,  giving  the  same  which  Dofia  Clara's 
lover  bore.  The  innkeeper  replied  that  there  were  so  many 
people  in  the  inn  that  he  had  not  taken  note  of  him  they 
asked  about ;  but  one  of  them,  having  espied  the  coach  the 
judge  had  come  in,  cried :  — 

"Here  he  must  be,  without  doubt,  for  this  is  the  coach 
which  they  said  he  was  following.  Let  one  of  us  remain  at 
the  door  and  the  rest  go  in  to  look  for  him;  and  it  would 
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be  even  well  for  one  of  us  to  ride  round  the  inn  lest  he  should 
get  away  over  the  yard  wall." 

''Let  us  do  so/'  said  another  of  them.  And  th^  two 
going  inside,  one  stayed  by  the  door,  and  the  fourth  rode 
round  about  the  inn ;  at  all  which  the  innkeeper  looked  on, 
not  being  able  to  conceive  why  they  took  all  these  pains, 
though  he  might  guess  that  they  were  searching  for  the  lad 
whom  they  had  described. 

By  this  time  the  day  had  broken,  and  for  that  reason,  and 
for  the  noise  which  Don  Quixote  had  made,  they  were  all 
awake  and  had  risen,  especially  Dofia  Clara  and  Dorothea, 
for  the  one  through  the  agitation  of  having  her  lover  so  near 
her,  and  the  other  through  eagerness  to  see  him,  had  been 
able  to  sleep  but  little  that  night  Don  Quixote,  perceiving 
that  none  of  the  four  travelers  took  any  account  of  him  or 
answered  his  challenge,  was  dying  and  raging  with  despite 
and  fury ;  and  could  he  have  found,  in  the  ordinances  of  his 
chivalry,  that  a  knight  errant  might  lawfully  accept  and 
undertake  another  enterprise,  having  plighted  his  word  and 
faith  not  to  be  engaged  in  any  until  that  to  which  he  was 
plighted  had  been  achieved,  he  had  fallen  upon  them  all  and 
made  them  answer  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  But,  it  seeming  to 
him  not  proper  nor  expedient  to  commence  a  new  enterprise 
until  he  had  installed  Micomicona  in  her  kingdom,  he  had  to  be 
silent  and  remain  quiet,  waiting  to  see  what  would  be  the  issue 
of  the  travelers'  researches.  The  youth  they  were  looking  for 
was  found  finally  by  one  of  them,  fast  asleep  by  the  side  of  a 
mule-boy,  little  dreaming  of  being  searched  for  and  still  less  of 
being  discovered.    The  man  shook  him  by  the  arm,  saying: — 

"  Truly,  Don  Louis,  this  dress  you  wear  sits  well  on  one  of 
your  condition,  and  the  bed  on  which  I  find  you  accords  no 
less  with  the  luxuries  in  which  your  mother  brought  you  up." 

The  boy  rubbed  his  sleepy  eyes,  and,  staring  for  a  while  at 
him  who  held  him,  knew  him  presently  to  be  one  of  his 
father's  servants ;  at  which  he  was  so  frightened,  that  for  a 
long  time  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word ;  and  the  servant 
went  on,  saying :  — 

"  There  is  no  more  to  do  now,  Don  Louis,  than  to  submit 
patiently  and  return  home,  if  you  do  not  wish  your  father, 
my  master,  to  take  his  journey  to  the  other  world,  for  noth- 
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ing  else  can  be  expected  from  the  pain  he  is  in  for  your 
absence." 

"  Why,  how  did  my  father  know,"  said  Don  Louis,  "  that  I 
came  this  road  and  in  this  dress  ? " 

"  It  was  a  student,"  answered  the  servant,  "  whom  you  had 
told  of  your  intentions,  that  discovered  it,  moved  to  pity  for 
the  grief  which  your  father  showed  when  he  missed  you.  So 
he  despatched  four  of  his  servants  in  search  of  you,  and  we 
are  all  here  at  your  service,  more  glad  than  you  can  imagine 
at  the  good  despatch  with  which  we  shall  return,  restoring  you 
to  the  eyes  that  love  you  so  dearly." 

"That  shall  be  as  I  please  or  as  Heaven  shall  will," 
answered  Don  Louis. 

"  What  would  you  please  or  Heaven  will,  other  than  con- 
sent to  come  back  with  us  ?  Nothing  else  is  possible  to  be 
done." 

The  mule-boy,  who  lay  near  Don  Louis,  heard  all  this  con- 
versation, and  getting  up  he  went  to  tell  Don  Fernando, 
Cardenio,  and  the  rest,  who  were  now  dressed,  of  what  had 
passed,  saying  also  how  that  the  man  had  called  the  lad  '  Don,' 
and  repeating  what  he  had  said,  and  how  he  wished  the  boy 
to  return  to  his  father's  house,  and  he  would  not.  With  this, 
and  knowing  already  of  the  fine  voice  with  which  Heaven 
had  gifted  him,  they  all  felt  a  great  desire  to  learn  more 
particularly  who  he  was,  and  also  to  help  him  if  they  sought 
to  do  him  any  violence.  So  they  betook  themselves  to  where 
he  was  still  talking  and  disputing  with  his  servant.  Dorothea 
now  came  out  of  her  chamber,  and  behind  her  Dofia  Clara, 
all  troubled ;  and  Dorothea,  calling  Cardenio  aside,  told  him 
in  a  few  words  the  story  of  the  singer  and  of  Dofta  Clara,  and 
also  of  what  passed  when  the  father's  servants  came  to 
search  for  the  youth.  Nor  did  he  speak  so  low  but  that  he 
let  Dofia  Clara  hear  it,  and  she  was  so  much  agitated  that  if 
Dorothea  had  not  run  to  support  her  she  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Cardenio  bade  Dorothea  go  back  with  Clara 
to  their  chamber,  and  he  would  try  to  set  everything  to  rights; 
and  they  did  so.  The  whole  four  who  had  come  in  search  of 
Don  Louis  were  now  within  the  inn,  and  having  got  round 
him  were  urging  him  to  return  at  once,  without  delaying  a 
moment,  to  comfort  his  father,  —  he  answering  that  he  could 
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not  on  any  account  do  so  until  he  had  concluded  an  affair  in 
which  his  life,  his  honor,  and  his  heart  were  embarked.  The 
servants  then  pressed  him,  saying  that  they  would  never  go 
back  without  him,  and  would  carry  him  away  whether  he 
would  or  not 

"  That  you  shall  not  do,"  replied  Don  Louis,  "  unless  you 
carry  me  away  dead ;  however  you  carry  me,  it  will  be  without 
life." 

By  this  time  all  the  others  who  were  in  the  inn  had  come 
up  to  hear  the  dispute,  notably  Cardenio,  Don  Fernando,  his 
companions,  the  judge,  the  priest,  the  barber,  including  Don 
Quixote,  to  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  need  for 
guarding  the  castle.  Cardenio,  who  knew  the  boy's  story 
already,  asked  those  who  wished  to  take  him,  what  motive 
they  had  for  carrying  that  lad  away  against  his  will  ? 

"  Our  motive  is,"  answered  one  of  the  four,  "that  we  may 
give  life  to  his  father,  who  stands  in  peril  of  losing  it  through 
this  gentleman's  absence." 

Upon  this  Don  Louis  said :  — 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  give  an  account  here  of 
my  affairs.  I  am  free,  and  I  shall  return  if  it  pleases  me ;  if 
not,  none  of  you  shall  compel  me." 

"Reason  shall  compel  you,"  answered  the  man,  "and 
should  that  not  suffice  with  you,  it  must  suffice  with  us  to 
do  that  for  which  we  are  come,  and  to  which  we  are  by  duty 
bound." 

"  Let  us  know  what  this  is,  to  the  bottom,"  the  judge  then 
said. 

The  man,  who  knew  him  as  a  neighbor  of  the  house, 
replied :  — 

"  Do  not  you,  my  lord  judge,  know  this  gentleman,  your 
neighbor's  son,  who  has  run  away  from  his  father's  house  in 
a  garb  so  unbecoming  his  quality,  as  your  worship  can  see  ? " 

The  judge  then  looked  at  him  more  attentively,  and  knew 
him,  and  embracing  him,  cried  :  — 

"What  child's  tricks  are  these,  Don  Louis,  or  what  arc 
the  causes  so  powerful  as  to  move  you  to  come  here  in  this 
manner,  and  in  this  dress,  which  suits  so  ill  with  your  con- 
dition.?" 

The  tears  came  into  the  youth's  eyes,  and  he  could  not 
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answer  a  word  to  the  judge,  who  bade  the  four  servants  be 
easy,  for  all  would  be  well,  and,  taking  Don  Louis  by  the 
hand,  he  led  him  aside,  and  asked  him  the  reason  of  his 
coming  there. 

While  the  judge  was  putting  these  and  other  questions, 
loud  cries  were  heard  at  the  inn  door,  the  cause  of  which  was 
that  two  guests  who  had  lodged  there  that  night,  seeing 
everybody  occupied  in  learning  about  the  quest  of  the  four 
servants,  had  thought  to  go  oflf  without  paying  what  they 
owed  But  the  innkeeper,  who  attended  more  to  his  own 
business  than  to  other  people's,  laid  hold  of  them  as  they 
were  going  out  of  the  door,  and  demanded  the  reckoning, 
upbraiding  them  for  their  scurvy  design  in  such  terms  as 
moved  them  to  respond  with  their  fists.  This  they  began  to 
do  so  vigorously  that  the  poor  innkeeper  was  forced  to  give 
tongue  and  call  for  help.  The  hostess  and'her  daughter  saw 
no  one  idle  enough  to  be  able  to  help  but  Don  Quixote,  so 
the  daughter  cried  to  him :  — 

"  Help !  Sir  knight,  by  the  virtue  which  God  has  given 
you — help  my  poor  father,  whom  two  wicked  men  are 
thrashing  like  a  bundle  of  com ! " 

To  which  Don  Quixote  deliberately  and  with  much  com- 
posure replied :  — 

''Beauteous  damsel,  your  petition  cannot,  at  the  present 
time,  be  considered,  for  I  am  debarred  from  engaging  in  any 
other  adventure  until  I  have  concluded  the  one  to  which  my 
word  has  pledged  me.  But  what  I  shall  be  able  to  do  for 
your  service  is  what  I  will  now  tell  you :  run  and  say  to  your 
father  that  he  must  maintain  himself  in  that  battle  as  best  he 
can,  and  not  in  any  wise  suffer  himself  to  be  conquered,  whilst 
I  demand  license  of  the  Princess  Micomicona  to  succor  him 
in  his  distress,  which,  if  she  grant  me,  hold  it  for  certain  that 
I  will  relieve  him  therefrom." 

"As  I  am  a  sinner,"  cried  Maritornes,  who  was  by,  "before 
you  get  that  license  you  mention,  my  master  will  be  in  the 
other  world." 

"Permit  me,  lady,  but  to  get  the  license  I  speak  of," 
responded  Don  Quixote,  "  for  so  I  have  it,  it  will  little  matter 
if  he  be  in  the  other  world,  for  I  will  fetch  him  thence  in 
spite  of  that  same  world  should  it  gainsay  me,  or  at  least  I 
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will  deliver  such  vengeance  on  those  who  shall  have  sent 
him  thither  as  that  you  shall  remain  more  than  moderately 
contented." 

And  without  another  word  he  went  and  knelt  before  Doro- 
thea, praying  her,  in  knightly  and  errant-like  phrases,  that 
her  highness  would  vouchsafe  to  give  him  license  to  help 
and  succor  the  constable  of  that  castle,  who  was  fallen  into 
a  grievous  strait. 

The  princess  gave  it  to  him  very  readily,  and  he  instantly, 
buckling  on  his  shield  and  setting  hand  to  his  sword,  ran  to 
the  inn  gate,  where  the  two  guests  were  still  maltreating  the 
landlord ;  but  as  he  reached  it  he  hesitated  and  came  to  a 
stand,  though  Maritomes  and  the  hostess  asked  why  he 
delayed  in  the  succoring  of  their  master  and  husband. 

"  I  delay,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "because  it  is  not  lawful  for 
me  to  draw  sword  against  those  of  squirely  sort.  Call  me 
hither  my  squire  Sancho,  for  to  him  it  belongs  and  appertains 
to  take  this  defense  and  vengeance." 

This  passed  at  the  window,  where  the  blows  and  fisticuffs 
were  going  at  their  height,  all  to  the  cost  of  the  landlord  and 
the  rage  of  Maritomes,  the  mistress,  and  her  daughter,  who 
were  like  to  run  mad  on  witnessing  the  poltroonery  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  damage  their  master,  husband,  and  father 
was  suffering. 

But  let  us  leave  him  there,  for  he  will  not  want  a  helper, 
or  if  he  does,  let  him  suffer  and  hold  his  tongue,  who  is  so 
rash  as  to  hazard  himself  in  what  is  more  than  his  strength 
allows;  and  let  us  turn  back  fifty  paces  to  hear  what  was 
the  answer  Don  Louis  gave  to  the  judge,  whom  we  left 
inquiring  of  the  youth,  privately,  the  cause  of  his  coming 
afoot  and  being  so  shabbily  attired.  To  whom  the  boy, 
clipping  him  hard  with  both  hands  as  a  token  that  some 
great  sorrow  was  wringing  his  heart,  and  shedding  tears  in 
great  plenty,  said :  — 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  dear  sir,  but  that  from  the  moment 
when  Heaven  made  us  neighbors  that  I  might  see  Lady  Clara, 
your  daughter  and  my  mistress,  from  that  instant  I  made  her 
owner  of  my  heart,  and  if  you,  my  true  lord  and  father,  do 
not  hinder  it,  this  very  day  she  should  be  my  wife.  For  her 
I  left  my  father's  house,  and  for  her  I  put  on  this  dress,  to 
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follow  her  wherever  she  might  go,  as  the  arrow  the  mark  or 
as  the  mariner  the  pole-star.  She  knows  not  of  my  passion, 
more  than  she  has  been  able  to  perceive  sometimes  in  my 
tearful  eyes  from  afar.  You,  sir,  know  of  the  fortune  and 
rank  of  my  parents,  and  that  I  am  their  sole  heir.  If  you 
think  that  these  are  endowments  enough  for  you  to  venture 
to  make  me  completely  happy,  receive  me  now  for  your  son ; 
for  though  my  father,  prompted  by  other  designs  of  his  own, 
should  not  be  pleased  with  this  blessing  which  I  have  been 
able  to  seek  out  for  myself,  yet  time  has  more  power  to  direct 
and  alter  things  than  human  will." 

Saying  this,  the  enamored  youth  was  silent,  and  the  judge, 
having  heard  him,  was  amazed  and  perplexed,  —  full  of 
admiration,  no  less  at  the  ingenuous  mode  in  which  Don 
Louis  had  disclosed  his  feelings  than  at  finding  himself  in 
such  a  pass,  not  knowing  what  course  to  take  in  a  matter  so 
sudden  and  unlooked-for.  Therefore,  he  made  no  other 
answer  than  to  bid  him  be  at  his  ease  for  the  present  and 
arrange  with  his  servants  not  to  go  back  that  day,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  consider  what  was  best  for  all.  Don 
Louis  kissed  his  hands  perforce,  nay,  bathed  them  with  tears, 
a  thing  which  might  melt  a  heart  of  marble,  not  to  say  that 
of  the  judge,  who,  being  a  prudent  man,  had  already  per- 
ceived how  good  such  a  match  was  for  his  daughter,  though 
he  wished  that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  might  be  carried  out 
with  the  consent  of  Don  Louis's  father,  who  he  knew  aspired 
to  have  his  son  made  a  nobleman  of  title. 

By  this  time  there  was  peace  between  the  guests  and  the 
innkeeper,  for,  by  Don  Quixote's  persuasions  and  fair  words, 
more  than  through  menaces,  they  had  paid  him  all  he  de- 
manded, and  the  servants  of  Don  Louis  were  waiting  for  the 
end  of  the  judge's  discourse  and  their  master's  decision; 
when  the  devil,  who  never  sleeps,  so  ordered  it  that  in  that 
same  moment  there  came  into  the  inn  the  barber  from  whom 
Don  Quixote  had  taken  Mambrino's  helmet  and  Sancho 
Panza  the  ass-trappings,  which  he  had  exchanged  for  his 
own.  This  barber,  while  sending  his  beast  to  the  stable,  per- 
ceived Sancho  Panza  as  he  was  mending  something  about  the 
panel,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  he  knew  him  and  fell  on 
Sancho  boldly,  crying  out:  — 
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''  Ah,  sir  thief,  here  I  have  you !  Give  up  my  basin  and 
my  panel,  with  all  the  trappings  you  stole  from  me !  *' 

Sancho,  finding  himself  attacked  so  suddenly,  and  hearing 
these  foul  words,  with  one  hand  seized  hold  of  the  panel 
and  with  the  other  dealt  the  barber  a  blow  which  bathed  his 
jaws  with  blood.  But  not  for  all  that  did  the  barber  let  go 
his  grip  of  the  panel ;  on  the  contrary,  he  raised  his  voice 
so  loud  that  all  the  people  in  the  inn  ran  up  to  the  din  and 
scuffle. 

"  Help  here,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  of  justice  I "  cried 
he.  **  Because  I  take  back  my  property,  he  wants  to  kill  me, 
this  highwayman  thief !  " 

"You  lie!''  answered  Sancho,  ''I  am  no  highwayman. 
My  master,  Don  Quixote,  won  these  spoils  in  fair  battle." 

Don  Quixote,  who  was  present,  was  right  glad  to  see  bow 
well  his  squire  stood  on  the  defense  and  offense,  and  took  him 
from  that  time  forth  for  a  man  of  mettle,  and  resolved  in  his 
heart  to  have  him  dubbed  knight  on  the  first  opportunity 
which  might  offer,  confident  that  on  him  the  order  of  knight- 
hood would  be  well  bestowed.  Now  among  the  other  things 
the  barber  said  in  the  course  of  the  fray,  said  he :  — 

**  Gentlemen,  this  panel  is  as  surely  mine  as  the  death  I 
owe  to  God,  and  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  had  brought  it 
into  the  world,  and  there  is  my  ass  in  the  stable  who  won't  let 
me  lie ;  if  not,  try  it  on  him,  and  if  it  does  not  fit  him  to  a 
hair,  call  me  infamous ;  and  more  by  token  that  on  the  very 
day  it  was  taken  from  me,  they  took  from  me  also  a  new 
brass  basin  that  had  never  been  handsel'd,  which  was  good 
for  a  crown." 

Here  Don  Quixote  could  no  longer  contain  himself  from 
speaking,  but  thrusting  himself  between  the  two  and  parting 
them,  the  panel  being  deposited  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
be  open  to  public  inspection  until  the  truth  was  ascertained, 
he  said:  — 

"Why,  gentlemen,  you  may  see  the  clear  and  manifest 
error  into  which  this  good  squire  hath  fallen,  since  he  calls  a 
basin  that  which  was,  is,  and  shall  be  the  helm  of  Mambrino, 
—  the  which  I  took  from  him  in  fair  war,  and  made  myself 
owner  of  it  with  right  and  lawful  possession.  In  regard  to 
the  panel,  I  meddle  not ;  what  I  am  able  to  say  about  it  is, 
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that  my  squire  Sancho  besought  my  leave  to  strip  the  trap- 
pings off  the  horse  of  this  vanquished  coward,  therewith  to 
adorn  his  own.  I  gave  him  leave,  and  he  took  them.  As  to 
the  conversion  of  the  trappings  into  an  ass's  pack-saddle,  I 
can  give  no  other  reason  but  the  common  one,  —  to  wit,  that 
these  transformations  are  wont  to  be  seen  in  the  affairs  of 
chivalry ;  for  a  confirmation  of  which,  —  run,  Sancho,  my  son, 
and  bring  here  the  helmet  which  this  good  man  avoucheth  to 
be  a  basin." 

"  Egad,  sir,"  cried  Sancho,  "  if  we  have  not  better  proof  of 
our  story  than  this  what  your  worship  says,  the  helmet  of 
Mambrino  is  as  much  a  basin  as  this  fellow's  trappings  are  a 
pack-saddle." 

"  Do  what  I  command  thee,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "  for 
it  cannot  be  that  all  things  in  this  castle  are  governed  by 
enchantment." 

Sancho  went  and  fetched  the  basin,  and  as  soon  as  Don 
Quixote  saw  it,  he  took  it  in  his  hands,  and  said :  — 

"  Behold,  gentlemen,  with  what  face  this  squire  hath  been 
able  to  affirm  that  this  is  a  basin,  and  not  the  helmet  I  have 
mentioned !  I  now  swear,  by  the  order  of  knighthood  I  pro- 
fess, that  this  was  the  same  helmet  I  took  from  him,  without 
anything  being  added  to  or  taken  therefrom." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  Sancho,  "  for  since  my 
master  won  it  till  now  he  has  not  fought  more  than  one 
battle  with  it,  when  he  freed  that  unlucky  chain-gang,  and 
were  it  not  for  this  same  basin-helmet  he  had  not  got  off  very 
well  that  time,  for  there  was  a  deal  of  stone-throwing  in  that 
bout" 
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Unrein  is  finally  decided  0u  controversy  respecting  Mamhrinc^s 
helmet  and  the  pctck-sacUUe  ;  with  other  adventures  which  happened 
in  all  earnestness 

"^^  OOD  sirs,"  cried  the  barber,  "what  think  ye  now  of 
I      y  what  these  gentlefolks  affirm,  that  this  is  not  a  basin 

V^  but  a  helmet?" 

*'  And  he  that  shall  affirm  the  contrary,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
''  I  will  make  him  know,  if  a  knight,  that  he  lies;  if  a  squire, 
that  he  lies  again,  —  a  thousand  times." 

Our  own  barber,  who  was  present  at  all  this  and  was  one 
well  acquainted  with  Don  Quixote's  humor,  had  a  mind  to 
encourage  his  craze  and  carry  the  jest  farther,  to  make  them 
all  laugh,  and  so,  addressing  the  other  barber,  he  said :  — 

"  Sir  barber,  or  whoever  you  are,  know  that  I  also  am  of  your 
profession,  and  hold  a  certificate  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
I  know  right  well  all  the  instruments  of  the  barber's  art,  not 
excepting  one ;  and,  moreover,  I  was  awhile  a  soldier  in  my 
youth,  and  know  likewise  what  is  a  helmet,  and  what  is  a 
morion  and  what  a  close  casque,  and  other  things  touching 
soldiery, — to  wit,  the  kinds  of  soldier's  arms;  and  I  say, 
under  correction,  always  submitting  myself  to  better  judg- 
ment, that  this  piece  which  is  here  before  us,  and  which  this 
worthy  gentleman  holds  in  his  hands,  not  only  is  not  a  bar- 
ber's basin,  but  is  as  far  from  being  one  as  black  is  from 
white  and  truth  from  falsehood;  although  I  say  that  this, 
though  a  helmet,  yet  is  not  an  entire  helmet." 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  it  lacks  one  half, 
which  is  the  beaver." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  priest,  who  perceived  the  drift  of 
his  friend  the  barber,  and  the  same  did  affirm  Cardenio,  Don 
Fernando,  and  his  companions ;  and  even  the  judge,  on  his 
part,  would  have  humored  the  jest  if  he  had  not  been  so  full 
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of  thought  regarding  the  affair  of  Don  Louis ;  but  the  serious- 
ness of  what  he  had  in  his  mind  held  him  so  engrossed  that 
he  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  these  pleasantries. 

"  Lord  a'  mercy,"  cried  the  befooled  barber  at  this ;  "and  is 
it  possible  that  so  many  honorable  gentlemen  should  say  this 
is  not  a  basin  but  a  helmet?  Belike,  'tis  a  thing  to  set  a 
whole  community  a-wondering  at,  let  it  be  never  so  wise. 
Well;  if  so  be  that  this  basin  is  a  helmet,  why  this  pack- 
saddle  too  must  needs  be  a  horse's  trappings,  as  this  gentle- 
man has  said." 

"  To  me  it  looks  like  a  pack-saddle,"  exclaimed  Don  Quix- 
ote; ''but  I  have  already  said  I  do  not  meddle  with  that 
matter." 

"Whether  it  be  pack-saddle  or  horse-trappings,"  observed 
the  priest,  "it  is  but  for  Don  Quixote  to  say,  for  in  these 
matters  of  chivalry  all  these  gentlemen  and  myself  yield  him 
the  precedence." 

"  By  heaven,  sirs,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  so  many  and  such 
strange  things  have  happened  to  me  in  this  castle,  these  two 
occasions  in  which  I  have  lodged  therein,  that  I  dare  not 
affirm  an)rthing  positively  concerning  aught  that  shall  be  de- 
manded of  what  is  contained  in  it,  for  I  imagine  that  what- 
ever is  done  here  goes  by  enchantment.  The  first  time,  a 
wizard  Moor  there  is  within  much  annoyed  me,  and  Sancho 
fared  not  very  well  with  certain  of  his  following,  and  last 
night  I  was  hanged  by  this  arm  for  nearly  two  hours  without 
knowing  how  or  why  I  came  to  fall  into  that  mishap.  There- 
fore, for  me  to  interfere  in  an  affair  of  so  much  perplexity,  to 
give  my  opinion  thereupon,  were  to  risk  a  rash  judgment. 
As  touching  what  they  say,  that  this  is  a  basin  and  no  hel- 
met, I  have  already  answered;  but  as  to  the  declaring 
whether  that  is  an  ass's  panel  or  horse-furniture,  I  dare  not 
utter  any  definitive  opinion,  but  leave  it  to  your  worships* 
better  judgment.  Mayhap,  through  your  not  being  dubbed 
knights  as  I  am,  the  enchantments  of  this  place  may  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you,  and  you  shall  have  your  understand- 
ings free,  and  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  affairs  of  this 
castle  as  they  really  and  truly  are,  and  not  as  they  have  ap- 
peared to  me." 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  Don  Fernando  replied  to  this,  "that 
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Don  Quixote  has  said  very  well,  that  to  us  belongs  the  deter- 
mination of  this  case,  and  that  it  may  proceed  upon  a  more 
solid  foundation,  I  will  take  the  votes  of  these  gentlemen 
privily  and  give  you  all  full  and  clear  notice  of  the  result" 

All  this  was  matter  of  most  excellent  mirth  to  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  Don  Quixote's  humor,  but  to  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  it,  it  seemed  the  greatest  nonsense  in 
the  world,  especially  to  the  four  servants  of  Don  Louis,  and 
to  Don  Louis  also,  and  to  three  other  travelers  who  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  the  inn,  who  had  the  appearance  of  officers 
of  justice,  as  in  fact  they  were.  But  he  who  was  most  at  his 
wits'  end  was  the  barber  whose  basin  had  been  turned  before 
his  eyes  into  Mambrino's  helmet,  and  whose  pack-saddle  he 
fully  expected  had  to  be  changed  into  a  rich  horse-caparison. 
All  of  them  laughed  to  see  Don  Fernando  go  from  one  to 
another  taking  their  votes,  whispering  them  in  the  ear  that 
they  might  declare  it  in  secret,  if  it  were  ass-panel  or  horse- 
furniture,  that  pretty  thing  over  which  there  had  been  so 
much  fighting;  and  after  he  had  taken  the  votes  of  those 
who  knew  Don  Quixote,  he  said  aloud :  — 

**  The  fact  is,  my  good  man,  that  I  am  weary  of  taking  so 
many  opinions,  for  I  find  nobody  whom  I  ask  what  I  wish  to 
know,  who  does  not  tell  me  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  this  is 
an  ass's  pack-saddle,  and  not  the  caparison  of  a  horse, — 
aye,  and  of  a  well-bred  horse ;  and  therefore  you  must  have 
patience,  for  in  spite  of  you  and  of  your  ass  this  is  a  capari- 
son and  no  panel,  and  you  have  made  out  the  case  very 
badly  on  your  part." 

"  May  I  never  have  a  part  in  heaven,"  cried  the  poor  bar- 
ber, ''if  your  honors  are  not  all  mistaken,  and  so  may  my 
soul  appear  before  God  as  this  panel  appears  to  me  a  panel 
and  not  a  caparison ;  but  so  go  the  laws  —  and  I  say  no  more, 
and  truly  I  am  not  drunk ;  for,  except  it  be  with  sin,  I  have 
not  broken  my  fast." 

The  barber's  simplicities  caused  no  less  laughter  than  the 
extravagances  of  Don  Quixote,  who  at  this  juncture  said :  — 

"  There  is  no  more  now  to  be  done  than  for  every  one  to 
take  his  own,  and  what  God  gives  let  Saint  Peter  bless." 

Then  spoke  one  of  the  four  servants :  "  If  this  be  not  a 
planned  joke,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  men  of  such 
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good  intelligence  as  are  or  seem  to  be  all  who  are  here,  can 
venture  to  say  and  affirm  that  this  is  not  a  basin,  nor  that  a 
pack-saddle.  Seeing  that  they  both  say  it  and  affirm  it,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  must  be  some  mystery  in  thus  in- 
sisting on  a  thing  so  opposed  to  all  that  the  very  truth  and 
experience  itself  demonstrate,  for  I  swear  by  this  and  by  that " 
(rapping  out  a  round  oath),  "  that  as  many  as  live  on  the  earth 
shall  not  persuade  me  that  this  is  no  barber's  basin  and  this 
no  jackass's  panel." 

"  It  might  be  a  she  ass's,"  observed  the  priest. 

"  It  is  all  the  same,"  exclaimed  the  servant ;  "  for  the  point 
lies  not  in  that  but  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  panel,  as  your 
worships  say." 

On  hearing  this,  one  of  the  officers  of  justice  who  had  come 
in  and  had  been  listening  to  the  question  and  dispute,  cried 
out  angrily  and  impatiently :  — 

"  It  is  as  much  a  panel  as  my  father  is  my  father,  and  he 
who  has  said  or  will  say  anything  else  must  be  drunk." 

"  Thou  liest,  like  a  clownish  knave ! "  answered  Don 
Quixote.  And  raising  his  lance,  which  he  had  never  let  out 
of  his  hand,  he  discharged  such  a  blow  at  the  officer's  head 
that,  had  he  not  moved  aside,  would  have  left  him  stretched 
there.  The  lance  was  broken  to  pieces  against  the  ground ; 
and  the  other  officers,  seeing  their  comrade  maltreated,  raised 
a  cry,  calling  for  help  for  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  The  inn- 
keeper, who  was  one  of  the  fraternity,  ran  in  an  instant  for 
his  staff  and  his  sword  and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  his 
fellows.  The  servants  of  Don  Louis  got  round  him  lest  he 
should  escape  in  the  scuffle.  The  barber,  seeing  the  house 
turned  topsyturvy,  laid  hold  again  of  his  panel,  and  Sancho 
did  the  same.  Don  Quixote  drew  his  sword  and  fell  upon 
the  officers.  Don  Louis  cried  out  to  his  servants  to  unhand 
him,  and  to  help  Don  Quixote,  Cardenio,  and  Don  Fernando, 
who  were  on  Don  Quixote's  side.  The  priest  was  shouting ; 
the  hostess  screaming;  her  daughter  wailing;  Maritornes 
weeping;  Dorothea  distracted;  Lucinda  frightened;  and 
Dofta  Clara  fainting.  The  barber  mauled  Sancho;  Sancho 
pummeled  the  barber ;  Don  Louis,  whom  one  of  his  servants 
had  ventured  to  seize  by  the  arm  that  he  might  not  run  away, 
gave  him  such  a  blow  as  bathed  his  jaws  in  blood ;  the  judge 
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went  to  his  defense ;  Don  Fernando  got  one  of  the  officers 
down  at  his  feet,  and  was  pounding  his  carcass  with  them 
with  much  heartiness.  The  innkeeper  renewed  his  outcry, 
calling  for  help  to  the  Holy  Brotherhood;  so  that  the  whole 
inn  was  wails,  shouts,  screeches,  turmoils,  alarms,  terrors, 
disasters,  slashes,  buffets,  cudgeling,  kicks,  and  effusion  of 
blood. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  tumult,  and  medley  of  matters, 
the  idea  came  into  Don  Quixote's  mind  that  he  was  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  discord  of  the  camp  of  Agra- 
mante,  and  so  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  which  thundered 
through  the  inn :  — 

"  Hold  all !  sheathe  all  your  swords !  cease  all  of  you !  let 
all  hear  me,  unless  ye  all  are  weary  of  your  lives !  " 

At  his  mighty  voice  they  all  stood  still,  and  he  went  on, 
saying :  — 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  sirs,  that  this  castle  was  enchanted, 
and  that  some  legions  of  demons  must  inhabit  it  ?  In  con- 
firmation thereof  I  would  have  you  note  with  your  own  eyes 
how  there  has  passed  hither  and  is  transplanted  among  us 
the  discord  of  Agramante's  camp.  Behold,  how  there  they 
fight  for  the  sword,  here  for  the  horse,  there  for  the  eagle, 
yonder  for  the  helmet ;  and  we  are  all  fighting,  and  all  mis- 
understanding one  another.  Come  therefore  you,  my  lord 
judge,  and  you,  sir  priest,  and  let  one  stand  for  King  Agra- 
mante  and  the  other  for  King  Sobrino,  and  keep  the  peace 
for  us,  for  by  the  God  omnipotent  it  is  great  iniquity  that  so 
many  gentlemen  of  quality  here  should  slay  one  another  for 
causes  so  trivial." 

The  officers,  who  did  not  understand  Don  Quixote's  lan- 
guage, and  found  themselves  roughly  handled  by  Don  Fer- 
nando, Cardenio,  and  their  companions,  would  not  be  pacified ; 
the  barber,  however,  was  agreeable,  for  in  the  scuffle  both 
his  beard  and  his  panel  had  been  torn  to  pieces.  Sancho, 
like  a  good  servant,  was  obedient  to  the  least  wish  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  foot-servants  of  Don  Louis  also  were  fain  to  be 
quiet,  seeing  how  little  they  got  by  being  otherwise.  The 
landlord  alone  obstinately  maintained  that  the  insolences  of 
that  madman  had  to  be  chastised,  who  at  every  turn  disturbed 
the  inn.     Finally,  the  tumult  was  quelled  for  the  time;  the 
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pack-saddle  remained  a  horse-caparison  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  basin  a  helmet,  and  the  inn  a  castle,  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  Don  Quixote. 

Now,  all  being  pacified,  and  all  made  friends  by  the  persua- 
sion of  the  judge  and  the  priest,  the  servants  of  Don  Louis 
again  began  to  press  him  to  go  with  them  at  once,  and  while 
he  was  settling  the  matter  with  them,  the  judge  consulted 
with  Don  Fernando,  Cardenio,  and  the  priest  as  to  what  he 
should  do  in  the  case,  telling  them  of  Don  Louis's  story. 
At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Don  Fernando  should  inform 
Don  Louis's  servants  who  he  was,  and  that  it  was  his  wish 
that  Don  Louis  should  accompany  him  to  Andalusia,  where 
the  youth  would  be  received  by  the  marquess  his  brother 
according  as  his  worth  and  condition  deserved ;  for  he  knew 
of  Don  Louis's  determination  not  to  return  thus  into  his 
father's  presence,  although  they  tore  him  in  pieces.  The 
rank  of  Don  Fernando  and  the  resolution  of  Don  Louis  be- 
ing known  to  the  servants,  they  arranged  among  themselves 
that  three  should  return  to  tell  his  father  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  the  fourth  should  stay  to  wait  upon  Don  Louis, 
not  leaving  him  until  the  others  came  back  for  him,  or  until 
he  learnt  what  were  his  father's  commands.  In  this  manner 
was  this  batch  of  quarrels  settled  by  the  authority  of  King 
Agramante  and  the  wisdom  of  King  Sobrino. 

But  the  enemy  of  concord  and  the  adversary  of  peace,  see- 
ing himself  thus  slighted  and  mocked,  and  the  little  fruit  he 
had  gathered  from  the  labyrinth  of  confusion  in  which  he 
had  involved  them  all,  resolved  to  try  his  hand  once  more, 
and  stir  up  fresh  quarrels  and  disorders.  It  fell  out  thus : 
the  officers,  having  got  to  hear  of  the  quality  of  those  with 
whom  they  had  fought,  were  quieted,  and  retired  from  the 
fray,  thinking  that,  however  it  went,  they  were  likely  to  come 
ofiF  the  worst  from  the  battle.  But  one  of  them,  who  was  he 
that  had  been  beaten  and  kicked  by  Don  Fernando,  recol- 
lected that  among  some  warrants  which  he  had  about  him 
for  the  arrest  of  certain  delinquents,  there  was  one  against 
Don  Quixote,  whom  the  Holy  Brotherhood  had  ordered  to 
be  seized  for  setting  the  galley-slaves  at  liberty,  as  Sancho 
had  with  such  good  reason  apprehended.  Thinking  of  this, 
he  wished  to  assure  himself  whether  the  marks  indicated  in 
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the  warrant  tallied  with  those  of  Don  Quixote.  Drawing 
from  his  bosom  a  parchment,  he  lighted  upon  what  he  sought* 
and  setting  himself  to  peruse  it  slowly,  —  for  he  was  no  great 
reader,  —  at  every  word  he  came  to  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Don 
Quixote,  and  went  on  comparing  the  details  in  his  warrant 
with  Don  Quixote's  face,  and  discovered  that  this  beyond  all 
doubt  was  he  whom  the  warrant  described  As  soon  as  he 
had  satisfied  himself  of  this,  he  folded  up  his  parchment,  and 
taking  the  warrant  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  right  he  laid 
hold  of  Don  Quixote  by  the  collar  so  tightly  as  not  to  allow 
him  to  breathe,  and  cried  out  loudly :  — 

"Help  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood!  And 
that  ye  may  see  I  demand  it  in  earnest,  read  this  warrant, 
where  it  is  written  that  this  robber  on  the  highways  is  to  be 
arrested." 

The  priest  took  the  warrant  and  saw  that  what  the  oflScer 
said  was  true,  and  that  the  marks  applied  to  Don  Quixote ; 
who,  on  his  part,  finding  himself  thus  rudely  handled  by  that 
base  scoundrel,  —  his  anger  risen  to  the  utmost  pitch  and  mak- 
ing all  the  bones  of  his  body  crackle,  — caught  the  officer  by 
the  throat  with  both  hands  with  all  his  might,  so  that,  had  he 
not  been  rescued  by  his  comrades,  he  would  have  given  up 
life  there  and  then  rather  than  Don  Quixote  his  hold.  The 
innkeeper,  who  was  bound  to  help  those  of  his  office,  ran  at 
once  to  take  his  part.  The  hostess,  who  saw  her  husband 
engaged  anew  in  battle,  raised  a  fresh  outcry,  the  burden  of 
which  was  caught  up  immediately  by  her  daughter  and  Mari- 
tomes,  calling  for  help  from  Heaven  and  from  the  company. 
Sancho,  seeing  what  was  going  on,  exclaimed:  — 

"  By  the  Lord !  but  it  is  true  what  my  master  says  of  the 
enchantments  of  this  castle.  It  is  impossible  to  live  quietly 
in  it  an  hour  together." 

Don  Fernando  parted  the  officer  and  Don  Quixote,  and,  to 
the  content  of  both,  unlocked  their  hands,  which  were  fast 
clenched :  the  one's  in  the  other's  collar,  the  other's  in  his 
adversary's  throat.  Nevertheless,  the  officers  ceased  not  to 
demand  their  prisoner  and  the  assistance  of  the  company,  to 
have  him  bound  and  delivered  up  to  them  to  be  at  their  pleas- 
ure, for  so  the  service  of  the  king  and  the  Holy  Brotherhood 
required,  and  they  again  asked  for  help  and  aid  in  the  arrest- 
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ing  of  that  robber  and  brigand  of  the  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

Don  Quixote  laughed  to  hear  them  speak  these  words,  and 
said  with  much  calmness :  — 

*'  Come  hither,  filthy  and  base-bom  crew !  Robbery  on  the 
highways  do  ye  call  it,  the  giving  liberty  to  the  enchained,  the 
freeing  them  who  are  bound,  the  succoring  of  the  miserable, 
the  uplifting  of  the  fallen,  the  relieving  of  the  needy  ?  Ah, 
infamous  brood !  deserving,  through  your  base  and  low  under- 
standing, that  Heaven  should  not  communicate  unto  you  the 
virtue  which  lies  in  knight-errantry,  nor  give  you  to  know  of 
the  sin  and  ignorance  in  which  ye  lie,  in  not  reverencing  the 
shadow,  how  much  more  the  actual  presence,  of  a  knight 
errant !  Come  here,,  ye  that  are  no  troopers  but  thieves  in  a 
troop;  highwaymen,  by  license  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood! 
tell  me,  who  was  the  blockhead  who  signed  a  warrant  of 
arrest  against  such  a  knight  as  I  am  ?  Who  was  he  that  did 
not  know  that  knights  errant  are  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction, 
that  their  law  is  the  sword,  their  charters  their  valor,  their 
statutes  their  own  will  and  pleasure  ?  Who  was  the  dullard, 
I  ask  again,  who  knows  not  that  there  is  no  patent  of  nobility 
with  so  many  privileges  and  immunities  as  that  which  the 
knight  errant  acquires  the  day  he  is  dubbed  a  knight,  and 
devotes  himself  to  the  stern  exercise  of  chivalry?  What 
knight  errant  ever  paid  tax,  cess,  queen's  patten  money, 
king's  dues,  toll  or  customs  ?  What  tailor  ever  had  of  him 
money  for  a  suit  of  clothes  ?  What  castellan  lodged  him  in 
his  castle,  and  made  him  pay  scot  ?  What  king  did  not  seat 
him  at  his  own  table?  What  damsel  was  not  enamored  of 
him,  and  did  not  surrender  herself  wholly  to  his  pleasure  and 
will  ?  And,  lastly,  what  knight  errant  has  there  ever  been,  is, 
or  shall  be  in  the  world,  who  shall  not  have  mettle  enough, 
singly,  to  give  four  hundred  cudgelings  to  four  hundred 
officers,  should  they  dare  to  confront  him  ? " 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

OfAe  notable  adventure  of  the  officers  of  the  Hofy  Brotherhood^  and 
the  great  ferocity  of  our  good  hnight  Don  Quixote 

WHILST  Don  Quixote  was  delivering  himself  thus, 
the  priest  was  trying  to  persuade  the  officers  that 
the  knight  was  out  of  his  wits,  as  they  might  per- 
ceive by  his  words  and  his  actions,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  not  carry  the  business  any  further,  for  although  they 
arrested  him  and  took  him  away  they  would  soon  have  to 
release  him  as  a  madman.  To  which  he  that  had  the  war- 
rant made  answer  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge  of  Don 
Quixote's  madness,  but  to  do  what  he  was  ordered  by  his 
superior,  and  that  once  taken  they  might  release  him  three 
hundred  times  if  they  pleased. 

"  For  all  that,"  said  the  priest,  ''  this  time  you  must  not  take 
him,  nor  will  he  let  himself  be  taken,  as  I  believe." 

Finally,  the  priest  was  able  to  say  so  much  and  Don 
Quixote  himself  to  commit  so  many  extravagances  that  the 
officers  would  have  been  no  less  mad  than  he  had  they  not 
discovered  his  infirmity.  So  they  thought  it  well  to  let 
him  alone  and  even  to  become  mediators  to  make  peace 
between  the  barber  and  Sancho  Panza,  who  still  maintained 
their  quarrel  with  great  bitterness.  In  the  end,  they,  as  limbs 
of  justice,  compounded  the  matter,  and  arbitrated  thereon  in 
such  a  manner  that  both  parties  remained,  if  not  wholly  con- 
tented, at  least  in  some  degree  satisfied,  for  they  exchanged 
pack-saddles  but  not  girths  nor  head-stalls ;  and  as  for  Mam- 
brino's  helmet  the  priest  privily  and  unperceived  by  Don 
Quixote  gave  eight  reals  for  the  basin,  and  the  barber  wrote 
him  out  a  deed  of  receipt,  engaging  to  refrain  from  any 
action  for  fraud  thenceforth  forevermore.  Amen. 

These  two  disputes  having  been  settled,  which  were  the 
gravest  and  most  important,  nothing  remained  but  that  Don 
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Louis's  servants  should  be  content,  three  of  them,  to  return, 
leaving  one  to  accompany  their  master  wherever  Don  Fer- 
nando might  please  to  take  him ;  and  as  now  their  good  stars 
and  better  fortune  had  begun  to  remove  all  obstacles  and 
smooth  over  all  difficulties  in  favor  of  the  lovers  and  brave 
spirits  of  the  inn,  so  they  were  pleased  to  carry  it  through 
and  crown  all  with  a  happy  issue  ;  for  the  servants  consented 
to  do  what  Don  Louis  wished,  at  which  Dofia  Clara  was  so 
glad  that  no  one  could  look  into  her  face  without  discerning 
her  heart's  content  As  for  Zorayda,  though  she  did  not 
well  understand  the  incidents  she  had  witnessed,  she  was  sad 
and  cheerful  according  as  she  observed  each  one's  counte- 
nance, especially  her  Spaniard's,  on  whom  she  had  her  eyes 
ever  fixed  and  her  soul  dependent  The  innkeeper,  on  whom 
had  not  been  lost  the  compensation  and  gift  which  the  priest 
had  made  the  barber,  demanded  Don  Quixote's  reckoning, 
as  well  as  payment  for  the  damage  of  his  skins  and  the  loss 
of  his  wine,  swearing  that  neither  Rozinante  nor  Sancho's 
ass  should  stir  from  the  inn  until  he  was  first  paid  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  All  this  the  priest  peacefully  settled  and 
Don  Fernando  paid,  though  the  judge  had  readily  ofifered  to 
pay ;  and  thus  they  all  rested  in  peace  and  quietness,  so  that 
the  inn  no  longer  resembled  the  confusion  of  Agramante's 
camp,  as  Don  Quixote  had  said,  but  the  very  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Octavian's  time ;  for  all  which  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  they  should  thank  the  good  services  of 
the  priest  and  the  unexampled  generosity  of  Don  Fernando. 

Don  Quixote,  finding  himself  free  and  disembarrassed  of 
all  quarrels,  both  his  squire's  and  his  own,  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  pursue  the  journey  he  had  begun,  and  bring  to  a 
close  that  great  adventure  whereunto  he  had  been  called  and 
elected.  Therefore,  with  a  firm  resolution,  he  went  to  kneel 
down  before  Dorothea,  who  would  not  permit  him  to  utter  a 
word  until  he  rose  again,  and  so  to  obey  her  he  got  upon  his 
feet  and  said :  — 

"  It  is  a  common  saying,  beauteous  lady,  that  diligence  is 
the  mother  of  good  luck ;  and  in  many  and  weighty  matters 
experience  has  shown  that  the  assiduity  of  the  advocate 
brings  a  doubtful  suit  to  a  happy  issue ;  but  in  nothing  is 
this  truth  more  manifest  than  in  the  affairs  of  war,  wherein 
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celerity  and  activity  prevent  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and 
win  the  victory  before  the  adversary  can  stand  upon  his 
defense.  All  this  I  say,  exalted  and  precious  lady,  for  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  our  further  abode  in  this  castle  is  profit- 
less, and  may  be  so  much  to  our  prejudice  as  we  may  find 
out  some  day.  For  who  knows  but  that  your  enemy  the 
giant,  by  means  of  occult  and  diligent  spies,  may  have  leamt 
already  of  my  coming  to  destroy  him  and,  the  delay  giving 
him  opportunity,  he  may  fortify  himself  in  some  impregnable 
castle  or  fortress,  against  which  my  pains  and  the  might  of 
my  untiring  arm  may  little  avail?  Therefore,  lady  mine,  let 
us  prevent,  as  I  have  said,  his  designs  by  our  diligence,  and 
depart  quickly  with  good  fortune,  for  obtaining  which,  as  your 
Highness  may  desire,  you  shall  wait  no  longer  than  I  delay 
in  facing  your  adversary." 

Don  Quixote  stopped  and  said  no  more,  awaiting  com- 
posedly the  answer  of  the  beauteous  infanta,  who,  with  a 
lordly  air,  adapted  to  the  style  of  the  knight,  thus  replied  to 
him:  — 

"  I  thank  you,  sir  knight,  for  the  inclination  which  you  dis- 
play to  succor  me  in  my  great  necessity,  like  a  true  knight, 
whose  province  and  function  it  is  to  succor  the  orphan  and 
the  needy ;  and  Heaven  grant  that  your  desire  and  mine  may 
be  fulfilled  that  you  may  see  there  are  grateful  women  in  the 
world.  As  to  my  departure,  let  it  be  at  once,  for  I  have  no 
other  will  but  yours.  Dispose  of  me  wholly  after  your  own 
mode  and  pleasure ;  for  she  who  has  once  delivered  to  you 
the  defense  of  her  person,  and  committed  into  your  hands 
the  recovery  of  her  dominions,  should  have  no  wish  to  go 
contrary  to  what  your  wisdom  shall  ordain." 

"  By  the  hand  of  God,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  "  since  it  is  so 
that  a  lady  humbles  herself  to  me,  I  will  not  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  raising  her  and  placing  her  on  the  throne  of 
her  heritage.  Let  our  departure  be  immediate,  for  inclina- 
tion is  spurring  me  to  the  journey,  and  many  are  wont  to  say 
that  in  delay  there  is  danger.  And,  since  Heaven  has  not 
created  nor  Hell  ever  seen  one  to  daunt  or  intimidate  me, 
saddle  me  Rozinante,  Sancho,  and  get  ready  your  ass  and 
the  queen's  palfrey,  and  let  us  take  leave  of  the  castellan  and 
of  these  gentlemen,  and  go  forth  hence  this  moment" 
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Sancho,  who  was  present  at  all  this,  said,  wagging  his  head 
from  side  to  side :  — 

"  Ah,  master,  master,  there  is  more  done  in  the  village  than 
makes  a  noise,  with  pardon  of  all  reverend  hoods  be  it  said." 

"  What  matter  can  there  be  in  any  village  or  in  any  of  the 
cities  of  the  earth,  which  can  be  noised  to  my  discredit, 
viUain?" 

"  If  your  worship  gets  into  a  passion,"  answered  Sancho, 
''  I  will  hold  my  tongue  and  forbear  to  say  what  I  am  bound 
to  tell  as  a  good  squire  and  a  good  servant  to  his  master." 

"  Say  what  thou  wouldst,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  if  thy 
words  tend  not  to  put  me  in  fear ;  if  thou  f earest,  thou  dost 
like  what  thou  art ;  if  I  fear  not,  I  do  like  what  I  am." 

"  It  is  not  that,  as  I  have  been  a  sinner  to  God,"  answered 
Sancho,  '*  only  that  I  am  certain  and  positive  that  this  lady 
who  calls  herself  queen  of  the  great  kingdom  Micomicon,  is 
no  more  so  than  my  mother,  for  if  she  were  what  she  says, 
she  would  not  go  nuzzling  at  every  turn  of  the  head  and  at 
every  comer  with  somebody  of  the  present  company." 

Dorothea  reddened  at  these  words  of  Sancho,  for  it  was 
true  that  her  spouse,  Don  Fernando,  had  sometimes  on  the 
sly  gathered  from  her  lips  part  of  the  reward  his  love  had 
earned,  which  Sancho  had  seen,  and  had  thought  a  kind  of 
wantonness  not  becoming  the  queen  of  so  mighty  a  kingdom. 
She  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  answer  him  a  word,  but 
let  him  go  on  with  his  speech,  as  he  did  as  follows :  — 

"  I  tell  you  this,  master,  because,  if  at  the  end  of  our  trav- 
eling by  highways  and  byways,  and  our  passing  bad  nights 
and  worse  days,  one  here  who  is  disporting  himself  in  this 
inn  should  come  to  gather  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  there  is 
no  need  to  hurry  oneself  in  saddling  Rozinante,  packing  the 
ass,  or  getting  ready  the  palfrey,  but  we  had  better  remain 
quiet." 

Good  Lord,  how  mighty  a  rage  was  kindled  in  Don  Quixote 
on  hearing  these  unmannerly  words  of  his  squire !  It  was  so 
great  that,  with  a  shaking  voice  and  a  stammering  tongue, 
the  live  fire  darting  from  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed :  — 

"O  villainous  knave!  uncircumspect,  ill-mannered  and 
ignorant,  blasphemous,  foul-mouthed,  audacious  backbiter 
and  slanderer !     Darest  thou  utter  these  words  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  me  and  of  these  illustrious  ladies  ?  Hast  dared  to 
entertain  in  thy  muddled  imagination  these  infamies  and 
effronteries  ?  Out  of  my  presence,  monster  of  nature,  maga- 
zine of  lies,  storehouse  of  deceits,  sink  of  rogueries,  inventor 
of  iniquities,  publisher  of  follies,  enemy  of  the  respect  due  to 
royal  personages !  Away  with  thee !  Never  appear  before 
me,  on  pain  of  my  wrath ! " 

Saying  this  he  arched  his  brows,  blew  out  his  cheeks, 
glared  about  him  on  every  side,  and  gave  with  his  right  foot 
a  great  stamp  on  the  ground,  — all  signs  of  the  anger  pent  up 
in  his  heart. 

At  these  words  and  furious  gestures  Sancho  was  struck 
with  such  a  fear  and  trembling  that  he  would  have  been  glad 
had  the  earth  opened  that  instant  beneath  his  feet  and  swal- 
lowed him  up ;  and  he  knew  not  what  to  do  but  to  turn  upon 
his  heel  and  get  out  of  his  master's  angry  presence. 

But  the  discreet  Dorothea,  who  so  perfectly  understood 
Don  Quixote's  humor,  to  appease  his  wrath  addressed  him 
thus : — 

"Vex  not  yourself,  Sir  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure, 
because  of  the  idle  words  your  good  squire  has  spoken,  for 
perhaps  he  spoke  them  not  without  cause,  nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed of  his  good  understanding  and  Christian  conscience, 
that  he  should  bear  false  witness  against  anybody.  And 
therefore  we  must  believe,  without  doubting  of  it,  that  since 
in  this  castle,  as  you,  sir  knight,  say,  all  things  go  and  happen 
by  way  of  enchantment  —  it  may  be,  I  say,  that  Sancho  may 
have  seen,  through  that  diabolical  medium,  that  which  he 
believes  he  saw." 

"  I  vow  by  the  omnipotent  God,"  here  cried  Don  Quixote, 
"your  Highness  has  hit  the  mark,  and  some  wicked  vision 
must  have  appeared  to  this  sinner  of  a  Sancho,  which  has 
made  him  see  that  which  it  were  unprofitable  to  see,  except 
it  were  by  sorceries,  for  well  I  know  the  goodness  and  inno- 
cence of  this  poor  wretch,  that  he  cannot  bear  false  witness 
against  any  one." 

"  It  is  even  so,  and  so  it  shall  be,"  said  Don  Fernando ; 
"wherefore,  Sir  Don  Quixote,  you  must  pardon  him,  and 
restore  him  to  the  bosom  of  your  favor,  *  sicut  erat  in  prin- 
cipio,'  before  these  visions  deprived  him  of  his  senses," 
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Don  Quixote  answered  that  he  pardoned  him,  and  the 
priest  went  for  Sancho,  who  came  in  very  humble,  and, 
falling  down  on  his  knees,  besought  his  master's  hand,  who 
gave  it  him,  and  after  having  let  him  kiss  it,  bestowed  on 
him  a  blessing,  saying :  — 

"  Now  wilt  thou  be  convinced,  Sancho,  my  son,  that  it  is 
true  what  I  have  many  times  said  to  thee,  how  that  all  things 
in  this  castle  are  done  by  way  of  enchantment." 

"  So  I  believe,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  except  that  aflfair  of  the 
blanket,  which  really  happened  in  the  ordinary  way." 

"Do  not  believe  it,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "for  had  it 
been  so,  I  would  have  avenged  thee  then  and  will  now ;  but 
neither  then  nor  now  could  I  take,  or  see  on  whom  to  take, 
vengeance  for  that  injury." 

They  all  desired  to  know  what  was  that  affair  of  the 
blanket,  and  so  the  innkeeper  recounted  point  by  point 
Sancho's  flying  through  the  air,  at  which  they  all  laughed 
not  a  little,  and  not  less  would  Sancho  have  been  ashamed, 
if  his  master  had  not  assured  him  anew  that  it  was  en- 
chantment. For  all  that,  never  did  Sancho's  folly  reach 
to  such  a  pitch  as  not  to  believe  for  true  and  certain, 
without  any  mixture  of  deception,  that  he  had  been  tossed 
in  a  blanket  by  persons  of  flesh  and  bone,  and  not  by 
visionary  and  unreal  phantoms,  as  his  master  believed  and 
affirmed. 

Two  days  had  now  passed  since  that  illustrious  company 
had  been  in  the  inn;  and  thinking  it  now  time  to  depart 
they  devised  how,  without  putting  Dorothea  and  Don  Fer- 
nando to  the  trouble  of  going  back  with  Don  Quixote  to  his 
villjige,  under  pretense  of  restoring  the  Queen  Micomicona, 
the  priest  and  the  barber  might  take  him  with  them,  as  they 
wished,  and  endeavor  to  get  him  cured  of  his  madness  at 
home.  And  this  was  the  plan  they  contrived.  They  made 
a  bargain  with  a  wagoner  who  chanced  to  pass  by  there 
with  a  team  of  oxen,  to  carry  him  in  this  manner:  they  made 
a  kind  of  cage  of  trellised  poles,  capable  of  holding  Don 
Quixote  in  it  comfortably,  and  then  Don  Fernando  and  his 
companions,  together  with  the  servants  of  Don  Louis,  the 
officers  and  the  innkeeper,  all  under  the  orders  and  direction 
of  the  priest,  covered  their  faces  and  disguised  themselves. 
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some  in  one  manner  and  some  in  another,  so  as  they  might 
appear  to  Don  Quixote  to  be  persons  different  from  those 
whom  he  had  seen  in  that  castle.  This  done,  they  entered 
the  room  noiselessly,  where  he  lay  asleep,  reposing  after  the 
late  afifrays.  They  went  up  to  where  he  was  sleeping 
serenely,  reckless  of  any  such  accident,  and  seizing  him  by 
main  force,  they  bound  him  fast,  hand  and  foot,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  he  awoke  with  the  alarm,  he  could  not 
move  nor  do  anything  else  than  stare  and  wonder  at  the 
strange  faces  he  saw  before  him.  And  immediately  he  fell 
into  the  conceit  which  his  distempered  imagination  was  con- 
tinually suggesting  to  him,  and  believed  that  all  these  figures 
were  phantoms  of  that  enchanted  castle,  and  that  without  any 
doubt  he  was  enchanted,  since  he  could  neither  move  nor 
defend  himself ;  all  precisely  as  the  priest,  the  inventor  of 
this  stratagem,  had  expected  would  happen.  Sancho  alone, 
of  all  who  were  present,  was  in  his  right  mind  as  well  as  in 
his  own  figure;  and  he,  though  he  wanted  but  little  of 
sharing  his  master's  infirmity,  could  not  but  know  who  were 
all  these  counterfeit  shapes ;  but  he  dared  not  open  his  lips 
until  he  should  see  what  came  of  this  assault  and  seizure  of 
his  master,  who  also  spoke  not  a  word,  waiting  to  see  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  this  disaster. 

The  issue  was  that,  taking  the  cage  thither,  they  shut  him 
in,  nailing  the  bars  so  fast  as  that  they  could  not  be  easily 
burst  open.  They  then  took  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  on 
going  out  of  the  room  there  was  heard  a  dreadful  voice,  as 
much  so  as  the  barber  could  make  it  (not  he  of  the  pack- 
saddle,  but  the  other),  which  said :  — 

"  O  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Figure,  be  not  disquieted  because 
of  the  confinement  wherein  thou  art,  for  so  it  must  be  for  the 
more  speedy  achievement  of  the  adventure  to  which  thy  great 
daring  has  committed  thee.  That  shall  be  achieved  when  the 
raging  Manchegan  lion  shall  be  linked  in  one  with  the  white 
Tobosan  dove,  and  after  they  have  humbled  their  lofty  crests 
to  the  soft  matrimonial  yoke,  of  which  unheard-of  conjunction 
there  shall  come  forth  into  the  light  of  the  world  brave 
whelps,  who  shall  emulate  the  ramping  talons  of  their  valorous 
sire.  And  this  shall  come  to  pass  ere  the  pursuer  of  the 
fugitive  nymph  shall  have  twice  visited  in  his  swift  and 
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natural  course  the  lucent  images.  And  thou,  the  most  noble 
and  obedient  squire  that  ever  bore  sword  in  belt,  beard  on 
chin,  or  smell  in  nose,  be  not  dismayed  nor  displeased  to  see 
thus  carried  away  before  thy  very  eyes  the  flower  of  knight- 
errantry,  for  soon,  if  it  please  the  molder  of  the  world,  thou 
shalt  see  thyself  so  exalted  and  glorified  that  thou  shalt  not 
know  thyself,  and  neither  shalt  thou  be  defrauded  of  the 
promises  which  thy  good  lord  hath  made  thee.  And  I  assure 
thee  on  behalf  of  the  sage  Mentironiana,  that  thy  wages  shall 
be  paid  thee,  as  thou  shalt  see  in  the  proof ;  and  follow  thou  the 
footsteps  of  the  valiant,  enchanted  knight,  for  it  is  expedient 
thou  shouldst  go  where  you  both  shall  stay,  and  as  it  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  say  any  more,  rest  ye  with  God,  for  I  return 
I  only  know  whither." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  prophecy  the  barber  raised  his 
voice  to  such  a  pitch,  and  then  sank  it  into  so  soft  a  modula- 
tion that  even  they  who  were  privy  to  the  joke  were  near 
believing  that  what  they  heard  was  real.  Don  Quixote  was 
comforted  by  the  prediction  he  heard,  for  he  at  once  com- 
prehended its  whole  meaning,  and  saw  that  it  was  promised 
to  him  to  be  joined  in  holy  and  lawful  matrimony  with  his 
beloved  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  whence  should  issue  the  whelps 
his  sons,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  La  Mancha.  And  believ- 
ing this  sincerely  and  firmly,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  with  a 
deep  sigh  cried :  — 

"  O  thou,  whoever  thou  art,  who  hast  prognosticated  this 
great  happiness  for  me,  I  beseech  thee  to  entreat  of  the  sage 
enchanter  who  has  my  affairs  in  charge,  that  he  suffer  me  not 
to  perish  in  this  duress  where  now  they  have  put  me,  until  I 
see  accomplished  those  glad  and  incomparable  promises  which 
they  have  here  made  me ;  for  so  this  be,  I  will  account  the 
pains  of  my  prison  glory,  these  chains  which  bind  me  com- 
fort, and  this  tester,  whereon  I  am  laid,  no  hard  field  of  battle, 
but  a  soft  couch  and  happy  bridal  bed.  And  in  regard  to  the 
consolation  of  Sancho  Panza,  my  squire,  I  confide  in  his 
honesty  and  good  conduct,  that  he  will  not  forsake  me  in 
good  or  in  evil  fortune,  for  though  it  should  not  happen, 
either  through  his  or  mine  evil  star,  that  I  am  able  to  bestow 
on  him  the  isle,  or  some  other  thing  equivalent,  which  I  have 
promised  him,  at  least  he  shall  not  lose  his  wages,  for  in  my 
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will,  which  is  akeady  made,  I  have  set  down  what  is  to  be 
given  to  him,  not  comformably  with  his  many  and  good 
services  but  with  my  slender  means." 

Sancho  Panza  bowed  his  head  with  great  respect,  and  kissed 
his  master's  two  hands,  for  one  alone  he  could  not,  they  being 
tied  together.  Then  the  phantoms  hoisted  the  cage  on  to 
their  shoulders,  and  set  it  upon  the  bullock-cart 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

Of  the  strange  manner  in  which  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  was 
enchanted^  with  other  notable  incidents 

WHEN  Don  Quixote  found  himself  encaged  in  that 
manner  and  atop  of  a  cart,  he  said:  "Many  and 
very  grave  histories  have  I  read  of  knights  errant, 
but  never  have  I  read,  nor  seen,  nor  heard,  that  they  carried 
enchanted  knights  in  this  wise,  and  at  the  pace  which  these 
slow  and  lazy  animals  promise.  For  they  are  always  used  to 
be  carried  through  the  air  with  extraordinary  celerity,  wrapt 
in  some  thick,  dark  cloud,  or  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  or  upon 
some  hippogriff,  or  other  similar  beast ;  but  that  they  should 
carry  me  now  upon  a  bullock-cart,  —  'fore  God !  it  puts  me  to 
confusion.  But  perhaps  the  chivalry  and  the  enchantments 
of  these  our  times  have  to  take  another  course  than  that  which 
was  pursued  by  the  men  of  old ;  and  it  may  be  also  that  as  I 
am  a  new  knight  in  the  world,  and  the  first  who  has  revived 
the  already  forgotten  profession  of  knight-errantry,  they  have 
newly  invented  other  kinds  of  enchantment  and  other  modes 
of  carrying  the  enchanted.  What  dost  thou  think  of  this,  son 
Sancho  ? " 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think,"  replied  Sancho,  "not  being  so 
well  read  as  your  worship  in  the  errant  writings ;  but  for  all 
that  I  dare  affirm  and  swear  that  these  apparitions  we  have 
about  us  are  not  altogether  Catholic." 

"Catholic?  —  Father  of  me!"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  how  should  they  be  Catholic  if  they  are  all  demons  who 
have  taken  fantastic  shapes,  to  come  and  do  this  and  put  me 
into  this  state  ?  And  if  thou  wouldst  know  this  to  be  true, 
touch  them  and  feel  them,  and  thou  wilt  see  they  have  no 
bodies  but  of  air  and  no  consistency  but  in  appearance." 

"  Egad,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "  I  have  touched  them  already, 
and  this  devil  here  who  goes  about  so  busy  is  plump  of  flesh, 
and  has  another  property  very  different  from  what  I  have 
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heard  say  the  devils  have ;  for  it  is  said  they  all  stink  of 
brimstone  and  other  bad  smells,  but  this  one  smells  of  amber 
half  a  league  off." 

This  Sancho  meant  of  Don  Fernando,  who,  being  a  fine 
gentleman,  must  have  smelt  as  Sancho  said. 

"Marvel  not  thereat,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  for  I  would  have  thee  learn  that  the  devils  are  very 
knowing;  and  though  they  carry  smells  about  them,  they 
smell  not,  for  they  are  spirits ;  or  if  they  do  smell,  they  smeU 
not  of  good  things  but  such  as  are  bad  and  fetid.  The 
reason  is  that  wherever  they  are,  they  take  hell  with  them, 
and  may  receive  no  kind  of  relief  from  the  torments;  and 
a  good  smell  being  a  thing  of  delight  and  pleasure,  it  is  not 
possible  that  they  should  ever  smell  well ;  and  if  thou  thinkest 
that  thi^Fdevil  of  whom  thou  speakest  smells  of  amber,  either 
thou  deceivest  thyself,  or  he  would  deceive  thee,  by  making 
thee  fancy  he  is  not  a  devil." 

All  this  colloquy  passed  between  master  and  man;  and 
Don  Fernando  and  Cardenio,  fearing  that  Sancho  would  find 
out  their  stratagem,  —  he  being  already  on  the  heels  of  it,  — 
resolved  to  hasten  their  departure ;  so,  calling  the  innkeeper 
aside,  they  ordered  him  to  saddle  Rozinante  and  put  the  pack- 
saddle  on  Sancho's  ass,  which  was  done  with  great  despatch. 
The  priest,  meanwhile,  had  already  agreed  with  the  officers 
that  they  should  escort  him,  for  so  much  a  day,  to  his  village. 
Cardenio  hung  on  one  side  of  Rozinante's  saddle-bows  the 
target  and  on  the  other  the  basin,  and  signed  to  Sancho  to 
get  up  on  his  ass  and  take  Rozinante  by  the  bridle,  placmg 
the  officers  with  their  firelocks  on  either  side  of  the  cart 
But  before  the  cart  began  to  move,  the  hostess,  her  daughter, 
and  Maritornes  came  out  to  take  leave  of  Don  Quixote, 
feigning  to  shed  tears  of  sorrow  at  his  mishap. 

"  Weep  not,  good  ladies,"  Don  Quixote  said ;  "  for  all  these 
mischances  are  incidental  to  those  who  profess  what  I  pro- 
fess ;  and  if  these  disasters  did  not  befall  me,  I  would  not 
deem  myself  a  knight  errant  of  fame,  for  to  knights  of  small 
name  and  repute  these  accidents  never  happen,  since  there  is 
no  one  in  the  world  to  think  about  them :  to  the  valiant  they 
do,  for  these  are  envied  for  their  virtue  and  valor  by  many 
princes  and  other  knights,  who  seek  by  evil  ways  to  destroy 
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good  men.  Nevertheless,  so  potent  is  virtue,  that  of  herself 
alone,  in  despite  of  all  the  necromancy  that  Zoroaster,  its  first 
inventor,  ever  knew,  she  will  come  off  victorious  from  any 
trial,  and  shed  her  light  over  the  world  as  does  the  sun  in 
heaven.  Pardon  me,  fair  ladies,  if  through  my  inadvertence 
I  have  given  you  any  displeasure,  for  willingly  and  wittingly 
have  I  given  none  to  any ;  and  pray  to  God  to  deliver  me 
from  these  bonds,  into  which  some  evil-minded  enchanter  has 
cast  me,  and  if  ever  I  find  myself  free  from  them,  there  shall 
not  lapse  from  my  memory  the  favors  which  in  this  castle  ye 
have  bestowed  on  me,  that  I  may  acknowledge  them  and 
requite  them  as  they  deserve." 

Whilst  this  was  passing  between  the  ladies  of  the  castle 
and  Don  Quixote,  the  priest  and  the  barber  took  their  leave 
of  Don  Fernando  and  of  his  companions,  and  of  the  captain 
and  his  brother,  and  of  all  those  now  well-contented  ladies, 
especially  of  Dorothea  and  Lucinda.  They  all  embraced  one 
another,  and  promised  to  give  an  account  to  each  other  of  their 
adventures,  Don  Fernando  telling  the  priest  where  he  was  to 
write  to  inform  him  of  what  became  of  Don  Quixote,  declar- 
ing that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
hear ;  and  that  he,  too,  would  acquaint  the  priest  of  all  that 
he  knew  would  give  him  pleasure,  of  his  marriage,  as  well  as 
of  Zorayda's  baptism,  the  affair  of  Don  Louis,  and  Lucinda's 
return  to  her  home.  The  priest  undertook  to  do  all  that  he 
desired  with  all  punctuality.  They  again  embraced,  and 
again  exchanged  offers  of  service.  The  innkeeper  went  up 
to  the  priest  and  gave  him  some  papers,  saying  he  had  dis- 
covered them  in  the  lining  of  the  valise  in  which  the  novel  of 
the  **  Impertinent  Curiosity  "  had  been  found,  and  since  their 
owner  had  never  come  back  that  way,  he  might  take  them  all 
with  him,  for  as  he  could  not  read  he  did  not  want  them  him- 
self. The  priest  thanked  him,  and  opening  the  papers  at 
once,  saw  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript :  "  The 
Novel  of  Rinconete  and  Cortadillo" ;  by  which  he  understood 
it  was  some  tale,  and  imagined  that,  as  the  other  of  the 
"  Impertinent  Curiosity  "  had  been  good,  this  should  be  also, 
since  probably  they  were  both  written  by  the  same  author ; 
and  so  he  preserved  it  with  the  intention  of  reading  it  when 
he  had  an  opportunity.    Then  he  mounted  on  horseback  with 
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his  friend  the  barber,  both  with  their  masks  on,  that  they 
might  not  at  once  be  recognized  by  Don  Quixote,  and  set  out 
on  their  journey,  stationing  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the 
cart  And  the  order  of  their  march  was  this :  first  went  the 
cart,  glided  by  its  owner ;  on  either  side  marched  the  officers, 
as  we  have  said,  with  their  firelocks ;  then  followed  Sancho 
Panza  upon  his  ass,  leading  Rozinante  by  the  bridle ;  in  the 
rear  of  all  rode  the  priest  and  the  barber  upon  their  power- 
ful mules,  with  their  faces  covered  as  before  mentioned,  with 
a  grave  and  sober  air,  traveling  no  faster  than  the  slow  pace 
of  the  oxen  permitted.  Don  Quixote  sat  in  his  cage,  with  his 
hands  tied  and  his  feet  stretched  out,  leaning  against  the 
bars,  as  silent  and  patient  as  if  he  had  been,  not  a  man  of 
flesh,  but  a  statue  of  stone.  And  thus  slowly  and  silently 
they  journeyed  for  about  two  leagues,  when  they  came  to  a 
valley,  which  the  carter  thought  a  convenient  place  for  rest- 
ing and  feeding  his  cattle.  He  told  the  priest  of  his  plan, 
but  the  barber  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  proceed  a 
little  farther,  for  he  knew  that  behind  a  hill  which  appeared 
in  view  there  was  a  valley  with  more  grass  and  much  better 
than  where  they  wished  to  halt.  They  took  the  barber's 
advice,  and  again  pursued  their  journey. 

At  this  moment  the  priest,  looking  round,  saw  coming  be- 
hind them  some  six  or  seven  men  on  horseback,  well  mounted 
and  equipped,  who  soon  overtook  them,  for  they  did  not  travel 
with  the  slow  pace  and  deliberation  of  the  oxen,  but  as  people 
who  rode  on  canons'  mules,  and  were  desirous  of  getting  on 
quickly  to  take  their  siesta  in  the  inn  which  came  in  sight, 
not  a  league  off.  The  active  ones  came  up  with  the  slow, 
and  they  saluted  one  another  courteously,  and  one  of  the 
travelers,  who  in  effect  was  a  canon  of  Toledo,  and  master  of 
the  rest  of  his  company,  seeing  the  formal  procession  of  cart, 
officers,  Sancho,  Rozinante,  the  priest,  and  the  barber,  and 
especially  Don  Quixote,  encaged  and  imprisoned,  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  what  was  the  meaning  of  their  carrying 
that  man  in  that  fashion,  though  he  had  already  concluded, 
seeing  the  badges  of  the  officers,  that  he  must  be  some  repro- 
bate highwayman  or  other  malefactor,  with  whose  punish- 
ment the  Holy  Brotherhood  was  concerned.  One  of  the 
officers,  to  whom  the  question  was  put,  answered  thus :  — 
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''Sir,  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  gentleman  being 
carried  in  this  manner,  let  him  tell  it  himself,  for  none  of  us 
can. 

Don  Quixote,  overhearing  their  talk,  said  to  them :  "  Per- 
chance you,  gentlemen,  are  versed  and  skilled  in  this  matter 
of  knight-errantry  ?  If  you  are,  I  will  communicate  to  you 
my  misfortunes ;  if  not,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  weary 
myself  in  relating  them.'* 

By  this  time  the  priest  and  the  barber,  seeing  the  travelers 
were  discoursing  with  Don  Quixote,  had  come  up  to  answer  for 
him,  so  that  their  plot  might  not  be  discovered.  The  canon 
whom  Don  Quixote  had  addressed  replied :  — 

"  Truly,  brother,  I  know  more  of  books  of  chivalries  than 
of  Villalpando's '  Summaries ' ;  if  that  is  all,  therefore,  you  can 
safely  impart  to  me  what  you  please." 

"  By  God's  hand,  then,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  since  it  is 
so,  I  would  have  you  know,  sir,  that  I  go  enchanted  in  this 
cage  through  the  envy  and  treachery  of  wicked  enchanters, 
for  virtue  is  more  persecuted  of  the  evil  than  loved  by  the 
good.  A  knight  errant  am  I,  and  not  of  those  whose  names 
fame  has  never  remembered  to  perpetuate  in  her  record,  but 
of  those  who,  maugre  and  in  despite  of  envy  herself,  and  of 
all  the  magicians  that  Persia,  the  Brahmans  that  India,  or 
the  Gymnosophists  that  Ethiopia  ever  produced,  shall  enroll 
his  name  in  the  temple  of  immortality,  to  serve  for  an  ensample 
and  pattern  to  ensuing  ages,  wherein  knights  errant  may  view 
the  steps  which  they  have  to  follow  if  they  would  arrive  at 
the  summit  and  honorable  height  of  arms." 

"  The  Knight  of  La  Mancha  speaks  the  truth,"  interposed 
the  priest, "  for  he  goes  enchanted  in  this  wagon,  not  through 
his  own  faults  or  misdeeds,  but  through  the  malignity  of  those 
whom  virtue  galls  and  valor  ofifends.  This,  sir,  is  the  '  Knight 
of  the  Rueful  Figure,*  —  if  ye  have  ever  heard  speak  of  him 
at  any  time,  —  whose  valiant  achievements  and  mighty  deeds 
shall  be  inscribed  on  enduring  brass  and  eternal  marble, 
though  envy  should  never  so  much  tire  herself  to  obscure 
and  malice  to  conceal  them." 

When  the  canon  heard  both  bound  and  free  talk  in  this 
style,  he  was  near  crossing  himself  for  astonishment,  nor 
could  conceive  what  had  happened,  and  in  the  same  amaze- 
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ment  fell  all  who  were  of  his  company.  At  this  Sancho 
Panza,  who  had  drawn  near  to  hear  them  talk,  said,  to  make 
all  plain :  — 

"  Look  ye,  sirs,  whether  you  like  me  or  mislike  me  for  what 
I  shall  say,  this  is  the  matter  of  it,  that  Don  Quixote  is  as 
much  enchanted  as  my  mother.  He  has  all  his  senses  per- 
fect ;  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  says  his  say,  like  the  rest  of 
men,  and  as  he  did  yesterday  before  they  caged  him  up.  This 
being  so,  how  will  they  have  me  believe  he  is  enchanted.' 
For  I  have  heard  many  persons  say  that  the  enchanted  neither 
eat  nor  sleep,  nor  talk ;  and  my  master,  if  they  will  only  let 
him  alone,  will  outtalk  more  than  thirty  lawyers."  And, 
turning  round  to  look  at  the  priest,  he  proceeded,  saying: 
**  Ah,  master  priest,  master  priest,  do  you  think  I  don't  know 
you  ?  And  do  you  think  I  don't  see  through  and  guess  the 
drift  of  these  new  enchantments  ?  Let  me  tell  you  I  know 
you  for  all  your  masking  of  your  face,  and  can  make  you  out, 
however  you  may  hide  your  tricks.  In  short,  where  envy 
reigns  virtue  cannot  live,  nor  bounty  live  where  there  is 
pinching.  Ill  luck  to  the  devil!  —  and  were  it  not  for  your 
reverence,  by  this  hour  my  master  had  been  married  to  the 
Infanta  Micomicona,  and  I  had  been  a  count  at  the  least,  for 
anything  less  I  could  not  expect,  either  from  the  bounty  of 
my  master,  him  of  the  Rueful  Figure,  or  from  the  greatness 
of  my  services ;  but  I  see  now  the  truth  of  what  is  said  about 
here,  that  fortune's  wheel  goes  swifter  than  a  mill-wheel,  and 
those  who  were  yesterday  at  the  tip-top  are  to-day  on  the 
ground.  What  grieves  me  is  for  my  wife  and  children,  for 
when  they  might  and  should  see  their  father  come  in  at  the 
door  a  full  governor  or  viceroy  of  some  isle  or  kingdom,  they 
will  see  him  enter  a  horse-boy.  All  this  which  I  have  said, 
master  priest,  is  only  to  urge  upon  your  fatherhood  to  have  a 
conscience  in  how  you  ill-treat  my  master,  and  look  to  it  that 
God  does  not  make  you  account  in  the  other  life  for  this  seiz- 
ing of  my  master,  and  charge  against  you  all  these  succors 
and  benefits  which  my  lord  Don  Quixote  leaves  undone  aU 
this  time  that  he  is  shut  up." 

*'  Snufif  me  those  candles ! "  here  cried  the  barber ;  "  what, 
are  you  also,  Sancho,  of  your  master's  fraternity  ?  As  God 
liveth,  I  begin  to  see  that  you  will  have  to  bear  him  corn- 
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pany  in  the  cage,  and  to  remain  as  enchanted  as  he  is,  for 
what  you  have  caught  of  his  humor  and  chivalry.  In  an  evil 
moment  were  you  conceived  of  his  fancies,  and  in  an  ill  hour 
did  the  isle  you  covet  enter  your  pate." 

"I  am  conceived  of  nobody's  fancies,"  retorted  Sancho; 
"though  poor,  I  am  an  old  Christian,  and  owe  nobody  nothing; 
and  if  I  covet  isles,  there  are  those  who  covet  worse  things ; 
and  every  one  is  the  child  of  his  works ;  and  by  token  I  am 
a  man  I  may  come  to  be  pope,  much  more  governor  of  an 
isle,  and  especially  as  my  master  is  able  to  win  so  many  that 
he  may  want  persons  to  give  them  to.  Mind  how  you  speak, 
master  barber,  for  shaving  of  beards  is  not  all,  and  there  is 
a  difference  between  Peter  and  Peter.  I  say  this,  for  we  all 
know  one  another,  and  there  is  no  passing  false  dice  upon 
me ;  and  as  to  this  enchanting  of  my  master,  God  knows  the 
truth,  and  let  it  rest  there,  for  it  is  the  worse  for  stirring." 

The  barber  cared  not  to  answer  lest  Sancho  should  reveal, 
through  his  bluntness,  what  he  and  the  priest  were  trying  so 
hard  to  conceal.  The  priest,  under  the  same  apprehension, 
had  asked  the  canon  to  ride  on  a  little  in  advance,  and  he 
would  unfold  to  him  the  mystery  of  the  caged  one,  with  other 
things  to  divert  him.  The  canon  did  so,  and,  going  forward 
with  him  and  with  his  men,  was  attentive  to  all  that  the  priest 
told  him  of  Don  Quixote's  character,  life,  madness,  and  habits. 
He  recounted  briefly  the  beginning  and  origin  of  his  distrac- 
tion, and  the  whole  course  of  his  adventures  up  to  his  being 
confined  in  that  cage,  and  the  plan  they  had  of  taking  him 
home,  to  see  whether  by  any  means  they  might  find  a  cure 
for  his  madness.  The  canon  and  his  servants  were  amazed 
anew  at  hearing  of  Don  Quixote's  strange  history,  and  hav- 
ing heard  it  he  said :  — 

"  Verily,  sir  priest,  I  find  by  my  own  experience  that  they 
are  mischievous  to  the  commonweal,  these  which  are  called 
books  of  chivalries ;  and  though,  carried  away  by  an  idle  and 
false  taste,  I  have  read  the  beginnings  of  almost  all  that  are 
printed,  I  could  never  prevail  upon  myself  to  read  any  of 
them  to  the  end,  for  methinks  they  are  all  more  or  less  the 
same  thing,  and  this  has  no  more  in  it  than  that,  nor  that 
than  the  other.  And,  in  my  opinion,  this  kind  of  writing  and 
composition  falls  under  the  order  of  fables  they  call  the 
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'  Milesian/  which  are  extravagant  tales,  tending  only  to  amnse, 
and  not  to  teach,  contrary  to  what  the  fables  do  which  are 
called  '  apologues,'  which  delight  and  instruct  together.  And 
even  though  the  chief  intent  of  such  books  is  to  please,  I 
know  not  how  they  can  attain  to  it,  being  filled  with  so  many 
and  such  monstrous  absurdities.  For  the  delight  which  the 
soul  receives  must  spring  from  the  beauty  and  congruity 
which  it  sees  and  contemplates  in  the  things  which  the  eye 
or  the  imag^ation  sets  before  it,  and  nothing  which  is  ugly 
or  deformed  in  itself  is  able  to  g^ve  us  any  pleasure.  Now, 
what  beauty  can  there  be,  or  what  harmony  of  parts  with  the 
whole,  or  of  the  whole  with  the  parts,  in  a  book  or  story  where 
a  youth  of  sixteen  gives  one  cut  at  a  giant  as  tall  as  a  steeple, 
and  divides  him  into  two  halves  as  if  he  were  made  of  sugar 
paste.  And  when  they  would  paint  for  us  a  battle,  after  having 
told  us  that  there  are  a  million  of  fighting  men  on  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  there  being  against  them  the  hero  of  the  book,  we 
must  perforce,  and  in  spite  of  our  teeth,  believe  that  such  and 
such  a  knight  obtained  the  victory  through  the  valor  of  his 
stout  arm  alone.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  queen  or  empress  hereditary  throws  herself  into  the 
arms  of  an  unknown  wandering  knight?  What  mind,  not 
wholly  barbarous  and  uncultured,  can  be  amused  by  reading 
how  a  great  tower  filled  with  knights  sails  through  the  sea 
like  a  ship  with  a  fair  wind,  and  is  to-night  in  Lombardy,  and 
by  the  morning  in  the  country  of  Prester  John  of  the  Indies, 
or  in  some  other,  which  neither  Ptolemy  ever  described  nor 
Marco  Polo  saw?  And  if  they  answer  me  that  they  who 
compose  these  works  do  write  them  as  things  of  fiction,  and 
therefore  are  not  bound  to  look  to  niceties  or  unities,  I  would 
reply  that  a  fiction  is  better  by  just  so  much  as  it  resembles 
the  truth,  and  is  the  more  agreeable  the  more  it  has  of  the 
probable  and  possible.  Feigned  fables  have  to  be  matched 
with  the  understanding  of  those  who  read  them,  written  in 
such  a  way  that  by  softening  the  impossible,  lowering  the 
excessive,  and  keeping  minds  in  a  balance,  they  may  astonish, 
interest,  excite,  and  divert  in  such  a  manner  as  that  admira- 
tion and  delight  may  go  hand  in  hand.  All  this  he  cannot 
do  who  flies  from  verisimilitude  and  imitation  of  nature, 
wherein  consists  the  perfection  of  writing.     I  have  seen  no 
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books  of  chivalries  with  an  entire  body  of  fable,  with  all  its 
members  complete,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  middle 
corresponds  with  the  beginning,  and  the  end  with  the  begin- 
ning and  middle ;  nay,  they  are  composed  of  so  many  mem- 
bers as  to  appear  rather  intended  to  form  a  chimera  or  a 
monster  than  a  proportioned  shape.  Moreover,  they  are 
hard  in  style,  incredible  in  their  adventures,  licentious  in 
their  amours,  impertinent  in  their  compliments,  tedious  in  their 
battles,  foolish  in  their  discourses,  preposterous  in  their 
travels,  and,  finally,  void  of  all  art  and  intelligence,  and 
therefore  deserving  of  being  expelled  from  a  Christian 
commonwealth  as  an  unprofitable  race." 

The  priest  listened  with  great  attention,  perceiving  him  to 
be  a  man  of  good  understanding,  who  had  reason  for  what  he 
said ;  and  so  he  told  him  that,  being  himself  of  the  same 
opinion  and  bearing  a  grudge  against  the  books  of  chivalries, 
he  had  burnt  those  that  belonged  to  Don  Quixote,  which  were 
many,  and  he  gave  the  canon  an  account  of  the  inquisition 
which  he  had  held  upon  them,  and  of  those  he  had  condemned 
to  the  fire,  and  those  whose  lives  he  had  spared ;  with  which 
the  canon  was  not  a  little  amused.  Yet  he  said  that,  for  all 
the  ill  he  had  spoken  of  these  books,  he  found  one  good 
thing  in  them,  namely,  the  subject  which  they  offered  for  a 
good  intellect  to  display  itself.  They  presented  a  large  and 
spacious  field  through  which  the  pen  might  run  without  let  or 
hindrance,  describing  shipwrecks,  tempests,  strifes,  and  bat- 
tles ;  painting  a  valiant  captain  with  all  the  parts  required  to 
make  him  such ;  showing  him  prudent  in  frustrating  the  wiles 
of  his  enemies,  and  eloquent  in  oratory,  persuading  or  dis- 
suading his  soldiers;  ripe  in  counsel,  prompt  in  resolve,  as 
courageous  in  awaiting  as  in  delivering  the  assault ;  depicting 
now  a  tragic  and  lamentable  incident,  now  a  joyful  and  un- 
looked-for event;  here  a  beauteous  lady,  chaste,  witty,  and 
modest ;  there  a  Christian  knight,  brave  and  gentle ;  in  one 
place  a  monstrous  barbarian  braggart,  in  another  a  courteous 
prince,  valorous  and  wise  ;  representing  the  faith  and  loyalty 
of  vassals,  the  greatness  and  generosity  of  noblemen.  He 
might  show  himself  sometimes  learned  in  astrology,  some- 
times an  excellent  cosmographer,  musician,  or  statesman ; 
sometimes,  if  he  pleased,  the  occasion  might  offer  of  proving 
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his  skill  in  necromancy.  He  may  set  forth  the  subtlety  of 
Ulysses,  the  piety  of  iGneas,  the  prowess  of  Achilles^  the 
misfortunes  of  Hector,  the  perfidy  of  Timon,  the  friendship 
of  Euryalus,  the  generosity  of  Alexander,  the  courage  of 
Caesar,  the  clemency  and  truthfulness  of  Trajan,  the  fidelity 
of  Zopyrus,  the  prudence  of  Cato,  and  in  fine  all  those  fac- 
ulties which  serve  to  make  an  illustrious  hero  perfect,  now 
placing  them  in  one  single  man,  again  distributing  them  among 
many.  And  this  being  done  in  a  pleasant  style,  with  ingen- 
ious invention,  inclining  as  near  as  possible  to  truth,  the 
author  will,  without  doubt,  compose  a  web  so  woven  of  vari- 
ous and  beautiful  threads,  that  when  finished  it  shall  exhibit 
that  beauty  and  perfection  which  reach  the  best  end  aimed  at 
in  these  works,  which  is  at  once  to  instruct  and  to  delight,  as 
has  been  said.  For  the  free  method  of  writing  these  books 
gives  the  author  room  to  display  his  talent  in  the  epic,  the 
lyric,  the  tragic,  and  the  comic,  with  all  the  parts  included  in 
the  sweet  and  delightful  sciences  of  poesy  and  oratory.  And 
the  epic  may  be  written  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

IVAerein  the  canon  pursues  the  subject  of  the  books  of  chivalries^  with 
other  matters  worthy  of  his  genius 

"  ^  IR  CANON,"  replied  the  priest,  "  it  is  as  you  say ; 
^V  and  for  this  reason  are  they  the  more  deserving  of 
V^  blame  who  have  until  now  composed  such  books 
without  paying  any  heed  to  good  sense  or  to  art,  or  the  rules 
whereby  they  might  have  guarded  themselves  and  so  have 
become  as  famous  in  prose  as  are  the  two  princes  of  poesy, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  verse." 

"  I,  for  one,"  said  the  canon,  "  have  myself  been  tempted  to 
write  a  book  of  chivalries,  observing  therein  all  the  conditions 
I  have  mentioned,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  have  written 
more  than  a  hundred  sheets ;  and  to  test  whether  they  came 
up  to  my  opinion  of  them  I  have  shown  them  to  learned  and 
judicious  men,  fond  of  this  kind  of  reading,  as  well  as  to 
others  who  are  ignorant  and  only  look  to  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  absurdities,  and  from  all  I  have  met  with  a  flattering 
approbation.  Nevertheless,  I  have  proceeded  no  farther,  not 
only  because  I  deemed  it  a  thing  alien  to  my  profession,  but 
because  I  found  the  number  of  the  ignorant  to  exceed  that  of 
the  wise ;  and  though  it  is  better  to  be  praised  by  the  few  wise 
than  laughed  at  by  the  many  foolish,  yet  I  would  not  subject 
myself  to  the  confused  judgment  of  the  giddy  vulgar,  who  are 
chiefly  given  to  the  reading  of  such  books.  But  that  which 
made  me  rid  my  hands  and  even  my  thoughts  from  finishing 
it,  was  an  argument  I  used  to  myself,  drawn  from  the  come- 
dies which  are  now  represented.  For,  said  I,  if  those  which 
are  now  in  fashion,  whether  feigned  or  historical,  are  all,  or 
most  of  them,  notorious  absurdities,  things  which  have  neither 
head  nor  tail,  and  yet  the  vulgar  listen  to  them  with  pleasure, 
and  hold  and  approve  them  for  good  when  they  are  so  far 
from  being  so ;  and  if  the  authors  who  composed  them,  and 
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the  managers  who  represent  them,  say  that  such  they  must  be 
because  such  the  vulgar  will  have,  and  not  otherwise ;  that 
those  who  observe  a  rule  and  follow  the  story  as  art  requires 
serve  only  to  please  the  three  or  four  men  of  sense  who  com- 
prehend them,  and  all  the  rest  are  unable  to  imderstand  their 
cunning ;  and  that,  for  their  part,  it  is  better  to  get  bread  from 
the  many  than  reputation  from  the  few;  so  it  would  have 
fared  with  my  book,  after  I  had  scorched  my  eyebrows  in 
studying  to  observe  the  aforesaid  precepts,  and  I  would  have 
been  like  the  tailor  of  Cantillo.  And  though  I  have  at  sundry 
times  endeavored  to  persuade  the  managers  that  they  are  mis- 
taken in  the  opinion  they  hold,  and  that  they  would  draw 
more  people  and  gain  more  fame  by  representing  plays  which 
follow  art  than  with  such  extravagant  pieces,  they  are  so  bound 
and  wedded  to  their  own  opinion  that  no  argument  or  proof 
can  drive  them  from  it  I  remember  I  said  one  day  to  one  of 
these  obstinate  fellows :  '  Tell  me,  do  you  not  recollect  that 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  played  in  Spain  three  tragedies 
composed  by  a  famous  poet  of  these  kingdoms,  which  were 
such  as  to  fill  with  admiration,  delight,  and  wonder  all  who 
heard  them,  both  learned  and  simple,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the 
quality,  and  got  the  players  more  money,  those  three  alone, 
than  thirty  of  the  best  which  have  since  been  produced?' 
'  Doubtless,'  responded  the  manager  I  speak  of, '  you  mean  the 
"  Isabella,"  the  "  Phyllis,"  and  the  "Alexandra." '  *  The  same,' 
said  I, '  and  note  whether  they  did  not  well  observe  the  rules  of 
art,  and  whether,  by  observing  them,  they  were  hindered  from 
being  what  they  were,  and  from  pleasing  all  the  world.  There- 
fore the  fault  is  not  in  the  public,  which  demands  absurdities, 
but  in  those  who  cannot  represent  anything  else.  For  there  is 
no  absurdity  in  "  Ingratitude  Avenged,"  nor  in  "  Numanda," 
nor  is  it  found  in  the  "  Merchant  Lover,"  nor  in  the  "  Friendly 
Enemy  " ;  nor  in  some  others  that  sundry  intelligent  poets  have 
written  for  their  fame  and  renown,  and  for  the  profit  of  those 
who  played  them.'  And  to  these  I  added  other  arguments, 
with  which  I  left  him,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  confounded, 
but  not  so  satisfied  or  convinced  as  to  retract  his  erroneous 
opinion." 

"You  have  touched  upon  a  matter,  sir  canon,"  said  the 
priest,  "  which  has  awakened  in  me  an  ancient  grudge  I  bear 
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to  the  plays  now  in  vogue  which  equals  that  I  bear  to  the 
books  of  chivalries.  For  whereas  the  drama  should  be, 
according  to  TuUy,  a  mirror  of  human  life,  a  pattern  of 
manners,  and  an  image  of  truth,  those  which  are  nowadays 
represented  are  mirrors  of  absurdity,  patterns  of  follies,  and 
images  of  lewdness.  For  what  greater  absurdity  can  there 
be  in  such  a  thing  as  we  treat  of,  than  for  a  child  to  appear 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  in 
the  second  to  enter  a  bearded  man  ?  And  what  greater  than 
to  paint  us  a  valiant  dotard,  and  a  youthful  poltroon ;  a  lackey 
a  rhetorician,  a  page  a  counselor,  a  king  a  porter,  and  a  prin- 
cess a  scullery-maid  ?  Then,  what  shall  I  say  of  their  observ- 
ance of  the  times  and  places  in  which  the  actions  they 
represent  can  or  should  happen,  but  that  I  have  seen  a  play 
of  which  the  first  act  opened  in  Europe,  the  second  in  Asia, 
the  third  finished  in  Africa ;  and  if  there  had  been  four  acts, 
the  fourth  would  have  ended  in  America,  and  thus  it  would 
have  been  played  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  If 
imitation  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  drama,  how  is  it  possible 
that  any  average  understanding  should  be  satisfied,  when, 
representing  an  action  which  passed  in  the  time  of  King 
Pepm  and  Charlemagne,  they  make  the  principal  personage 
in  it  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  who  enters  Jerusalem  bearing 
the  Cross,  and  wins  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  like  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  ;  numberless  years  having  passed  between  one  event 
and  another ;  and  the  play  being  based  upon  a  fiction,  to  in- 
troduce therein  matters  of  history,  mingling  with  it  patches 
of  things  which  happened  to  different  persons  at  different 
times,  and  this  with  no  attempt  at  verisimilitude,  but  with 
patent  errors,  at  every  point  inexcusable?  And  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  there  are  blockheads  who  say  that  this  is  the 
perfect  art,  and  that  to  look  for  aught  else  is  to  long  for 
dainties.  But  what  if  we  come  to  the  holy  dramas  ?  How 
many  miracles  do  they  feign  in  them!  How  many  things 
apocryphal  and  unintelligible,  —  miracles  of  one  saint  as- 
cribed to  another  I  Nay,  even  in  the  profane,  they  dare  to 
work  miracles  upon  no  other  reason  and  consideration  than 
because  they  think  that  here  such  a  miracle,  or  strange  effect, 
as  they  call  it,  will  go  well,  that  ignorant  people  may  admire 
and  come  to  the  play.     All  this  is  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
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truth  and  the  detriment  of  history ;  yea,  to  the  reproach  of 
our  Spanish  wits,  for  foreigners,  who  observe  the  laws  of  the 
drama  with  g^eat  nicety,  hold  us  for  ignorant  and  barbarous, 
seeing  the  absurdities  and  extravagances  of  the  plays  we 
write.  And  would  it  be  any  excuse  to  plead  that  the  chief 
intent  which  well-ordered  commonwealths  have  in  permitting 
stage  plays  to  be  acted  is  to  entertain  the  commonalty  with 
some  honest  pastime,  to  divert  the  evil  humors  which  idleness 
at  times  is  wont  to  engender ;  and,  since  this  can  be  attained 
with  any  play,  good  or  bad,  it  were  to  no  purpose  to  impose 
laws  or  to  compel  the  writers  and  the  actors  to  make  them 
as  they  should  be  made,  for,  as  I  have  said,  with  any  sort  of 
play  they  can  carry  out  the  desired  object.  To  which  I  would 
reply  that  this  end  is  much  better  achieved,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, by  plays  that  are  good  than  by  those  which  are  not 
so ;  for  the  spectator,  having  seen  a  well  written  and  ordered 
play,  would  come  away  delighted  by  the  comic  part,  in- 
structed by  the  serious,  full  of  admiration  at  the  incidents, 
sharpened  by  the  language,  forewarned  by  the  truths,  made 
wise  by  the  lessons,  incensed  against  vice,  and  enamored  of 
virtue.  For  all  these  sensations  will  a  good  play  awaken  in 
the  mind  of  the  listener,  let  him  be  ever  so  gross  or  rude. 
And  of  all  impossibilities  it  is  most  impossible  that  a  play  hav- 
ing all  these  qualities  should  not  delight  and  entertain,  please 
and  content,  much  more  than  one  which  is  deficient  in  them, 
as  are  for  the  greater  part  those  which  nowadays  are  com- 
monly acted.  Nor  is  the  blame  to  be  laid  on  the  poets  who 
compose  them,  for  some  there  are  among  them  who  very 
well  know  wherein  they  err  and  know  also  thoroughly  what 
they  ought  to  do;  but  as  plays  are  become  a  marketable  com- 
modity, they  say,  and  say  truly,  that  the  players  would  not 
buy  them  if  they  were  not  of  that  sample ;  and  therefore  the 
poet  seeks  to  conform  to  what  the  player  demands  who  has 
to  pay  him  for  his  work.  And  that  this  is  the  truth  may  be 
seen  by  the  infinite  number  of  plays  composed  by  a  most 
fortunate  genius  of  these  kingdoms  with  so  much  glory,  with 
so  much  grace,  such  elegant  verse,  such  choice  language, 
with  such  weighty  sentiment,  —  finally,  so  rich  in  eloquence 
and  loftiness  of  style,  that  the  world  is  filled  by  his  renown ; 
and  yet  because  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste 
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of  the  actors,  they  have  not  all  reached,  as  some  have,  the 
requisite  point  of  perfection.  Others  compose  plays  with  so 
little  heed  of  what  they  are  doing  that,  after  representation, 
the  players  are  constrained  to  fly  and  to  absent  themselves, 
fearing  to  be  punished,  as  has  frequently  happened,  through 
their  having  acted  things  obnoxious  to  kings  or  to  the  scan- 
dal of  families.  All  these  evils,. and  many  more  of  which  I 
will  not  speak,  would  cease  were  there  some  intelligent  and 
judicious  person  at  court  to  examine  all  plays  before  they  are 
acted,  —  not  only  those  which  are  brought  out  in  the  capital, 
but  all  which  are  intended  to  be  acted  in  Spain,  —  without 
whose  approbation,  under  hand  and  seal,  no  magistrate  in 
any  town  should  sufiFer  any  play  to  be  performed.  Thus,  the 
comedians  would  be  careful  to  send  their  plays  to  Madrid 
and  could  then  act  them  with  safety.  And  the  writers  would 
use  more  caution  and  pains  in  what  they  did,  in  fear  of  the 
rigorous  examination  which  their  performances  would  have 
to  pass  at  the  hands  of  somebody  who  understands  that  busi* 
ness.  In  this  manner  good  plays  would  be  produced,  and 
there  would  be  happily  reached  the  end  which  is  sought  in 
them,  not  only  the  entertainment  of  the  people,  but  the  repu- 
tation of  the  wits  of  Spain,  the  profit  and  security  of  the 
players,  and  the  saving  of  the  trouble  now  spent  in  their 
punishment.  And  if  some  other  or  the  same  person  were 
charged  to  examine  the  books  of  chivalries  which  shall  be 
composed  in  the  future,  doubtless  some  would  be  put  forth 
with  the  perfection  you  have  spoken  of,  enriching  our  lan- 
guage with  the  gracious  and  precious  treasure  of  eloquence, 
causing  the  old  ones  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  bright  presence  of 
the  new,  which  would  appear  for  the  chaste  entertainment 
not  only  of  the  idle  but  of  those  most  busy ;  for  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  bow  can  remain  always  bent,  nor  can  human 
and  frail  nature  sustain  itself  without  careful  recreation." 

The  canon  and  the  priest  had  arrived  at  this  point  of  their 
colloquy  when  the  barber,  spurring  on,  overtook  them,  and 
said  to  the  priest :  — 

"  Here,  sir  licentiate,  is  the  spot  which  I  told  you  of, 
where,  whUe  we  are  taking  our  rest,  our  oxen  can  have  fresh 
and  abundant  pasture." 

"So  it  seems  to  me,"  said  the  priest;  and,  telling  the 
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canon  of  his  purpose,  he  also  would  stay  with  them,  invited 
by  the  prospect  of  a  beautiful  valley  which  presented  itself 
to  their  eyes.  And,  that  he  might  enjoy  it  as  well  as  the 
conversation  of  the  priest,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  lik- 
ing, and  be  more  particularly  informed  of  Don  Quixote's 
achievements,  he  ordered  some  of  his  servants  to  go  to  the 
inn,  which  was  not  far  off,  and  bring  them  what  there  might 
be  to  eat  for  all,  for  he  was  resolved  to  rest  there  that 
afternoon.  One  of  the  servants  answered  that  the  sumpter- 
mule,  which  by  that  time  was  at  the  inn,  had  provision 
enough,  so  that  they  needed  nothing  from  the  inn  but 
barley. 

"  Since  it  is  so,"  said  the  canon,  "  take  the  cattle  thither, 
and  bring  the  sumpter-mule  back." 

While  this  was  passing,  Sancho,  perceiving  he  might  talk 
to  his  master  without  the  continual  presence  of  the  priest  and 
the  barber,  whom  he  regarded  as  suspicious  persons,  went 
up  to  his  master's  cage,  and  said :  — 

*'  Sir,  for  the  discharge  of  my  conscience,  I  must  speak 
of  what  is  passing  about  this  enchantment  of  yours ;  and  it 
is  this,  —  that  those  two  who  are  riding  along  with  us  here 
with  their  faces  covered  are  the  priest  of  the  village  and  the 
barber,  and  I  believe  they  have  done  this  trick  of  carrying 
you  in  this  manner  out  of  pure  envy  they  bear  your  worship 
for  having  gone  beyond  them  in  the  doing  of  famous  deeds. 
Now  this  truth  being  granted,  it  follows  that  you  are  not 
enchanted,  but  bamboozled  and  befooled.  For  proof  of 
which  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  thing,  and  if  you  answer 
me  as  I  think  you  will  answer,  you  shall  lay  your  hand  upon 
this  trick  and  see  as  how  you  are  not  enchanted  but  turned 
topsyturvy  in  the  wits." 

"  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  son  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"for  I  will  satisfy  thee  and  respond  to  all  thou  requirest 
But  as  to  what  thou  sayest,  that  they  who  come  and  go  with 
us  are  the  priest  and  the  barber,  our  townsmen  and  acquaint- 
ance, it  may  well  be  that  they  seem  to  be  those  same,  but 
that  they  are  so  really  and  in  efiFect,  that  in  no  wise  believe. 
What  thou  hast  to  believe  and  comprehend  is  that  if  they 
look  like  those  thou  sayest,  it  must  be  that  those  who  have 
enchanted  me  have  assumed  their  semblance  and  likeness; 
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for  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  enchanters  to  take  any  shape  they 
desire,  and  they  will  have  taken  that  of  these  friends  to  give 
thee  cause  to  think  as  thou  dost,  and  cast  thee  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  fancies,  out  of  which  thou  mayst  not  be  able  to  come 
although  thou  hadst  Theseus's  clue.  They  will  have  done 
so,  moreover,  that  I  might  waver  in  my  understanding  and 
not  be  able  to  conjecture  whence  there  cometh  to  me  this 
harm.  For  if  on  the  one  part  thou  tellest  me  that  the  priest 
and  the  barber  of  our  village  bear  me  company,  and  on  the 
other  I  find  myself  encaged,  and  know  of  myself  that  human 
force,  unless  it  were  supernatural,  were  insufficient  to  encage 
me,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  say  or  think,  but  that  the  mode 
of  my  enchantment  surpasses  all  I  have  read  of  in  all  the 
histories  which  treat  of  knights  errant  who  have  been  en- 
chanted ?  Therefore  thou  mayst  be  appeased  and  quieted  in 
respect  of  believing  them  to  be  what  thou  sayest,  for  they 
are  just  as  much  so  as  I  am  a  Turk ;  and,  as  touching  thy 
wish  to  ask  me  something,  speak,  for  I  will  answer  thee, 
though  thou  questionest  me  till  the  morrow." 

"  Blessed  Virgin ! "  exclaimed  Sancho,  raising  his  voice, 
"  and  is  it  possible  that  your  worship  is  so  thick-skulled  and 
so  brain-sick  that  you  can  miss  seeing  that  it  is  the  very  truth 
I  am  telling  you,  and  that  this  your  confinement  and  mis- 
fortune has  a  greater  share  of  wickedness  in  it  than  of  en- 
chantment? But  since  it  is  so,  I  will  prove  to  you  clearly 
how  you  are  not  enchanted.  Now,  tell  me,  as  God  shall  de- 
liver you  from  this  trouble,  and  as  you  would  see  yourself, 
when  you  least  think  it,  in  the  arms  of  my  lady  Dulcinea —  " 

"  Have  done  with  thy  conjuring,"  cried  Don  Quixote,  "  and 
ask  what  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  already  told  thee  I  will  answer 
with  all  precision." 

"That  is  what  I  want,"  replied  Sancho;  "and  what  I 
would  know  is,  that  you  tell  me  without  adding  or  bating 
aught,  but  with  the  whole  truth,  as  it  is  expected  that  they 
ought  to  speak  and  do  speak,  all  those  who  make  profession, 
as  your  worship  does,  of  arms,  under  the  title  of  knights 
errant" 

"I  tell  thee  I  will  lie  in  nothing,"  answered  Don  Quixote; 
"  despatch  then  with  thy  queries,  for  in  truth  thou  weariest 
me,  Sancho,  with  thy  salvoes,  supplications,  and  preambles." 
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''  I  say/'  quoth  Sancho, ''  that  I  am  sure  of  the  goodness  and 
truth  of  my  master,  and  therefore,  because  it  is  to  the  point 
of  our  story,  I  ask,  speaking  with  all  respect,  if  so  be  by 
chance  that  since  your  worship  has  been  cooped  up,  and  as 
you  think  enchanted,  in  this  cage,  there  has  come  to  you  the 
feeling  and  the  desire  to  eat  or  to  drink  ? " 

"  Aye,  aye,  I  understand  thee,  Sancho.  Yes,  many  times ; 
I  have  it  even  now.     Get  me  out  of  this  strait" 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

JVAick  treats  of  the  shrewd  colloquy  which  Sancho  Panta  held  with 
his  master^  Don  Quixote 

"  A  HA  1 "  cried  Sancho,  "  now  I  have  caught  you.  This 
/\  is  what  I  longed  to  know  with  my  life  and  soul. 
-Im.  Come  now,  sir,  can  you  deny  what  is  commonly  said 
about  here  when  a  person  is  down  in  the  mouth,  '  I  know 
not  what  ails  So-and-so;  he  does  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor 
sleep,  nor  answer  straight  when  they  ask  him  a  question,  — 
smre  he  seems  to  be  bewitched '  ?  From  which  it  is  to  be 
gathered  that  they  who  eat  not,  drink  not,  sleep  not,  nor  do 
the  natural  acts  I  speak  of,  such  like  are  enchanted ;  but  not 
they  who  have  the  desire  your  worship  has,  and  who  drink 
when  it  is  given  to  them,  and  eat  when  they  have  it  to  eat, 
and  answer  to  all  that  is  asked  them." 

"  Thou  sayest  true,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  but  I 
have  told  thee  already  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  enchant- 
ment, and  it  may  be  they  change  with  the  times  from  one 
kind  to  another,  and  that  now  it  is  the  fashion  for  the  en- 
chanted  to  do  all  that  I  do,  although  formerly  they  did  not 
so ;  so  that  against  the  custom  of  the  age  there  is  no  arguing 
nor  drawing  of  conclusions.  I  know  and  am  verily  per- 
suaded, that  I  am  enchanted,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  the 
ease  of  my  conscience,  which  would  be  greatly  burdened  if  I 
thought  that  I  was  not  enchanted,  and  had  let  myself  lie  in 
this  cage  like  an  idler  and  coward,  — defrauding  of  the  succor 
I  am  able  to  give  the  many  distressed  and  necessitous  who 
now  at  this  hour  should  have  positive  and  pressing  need  of 
my  help  and  protection." 

"But  for  all  that,"  answered  Sancho,  "I  say  that  for 
greater  security  and  satisfaction  it  would  be  well  for  your 
worship  to  try  and  get  out  of  this  prison,  and  I  engage  to 
help  you  to  do  it  with  all  my  power,  and  even  to  release  you 
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therefrom;  and  try  to  mount  once  again  your  good  Rozi- 
nante,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  enchanted  too,  he  goes  so  mel- 
ancholy and  sad.  And,  this  done,  let  us  try  our  luck  once 
more  in  looking  for  adventures,  and  if  it  does  not  turn  out 
well  with  us,  there  will  be  time  enough  to  return  to  the  cage, 
in  which  I  promise  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  true  and  loyal  squire, 
to  shut  myself  up  along  with  your  worship,  if  by  chance  you 
should  prove  so  unlucky  or  I  so  stupid  that  we  don't  hit  the 
achieving  of  what  I  say." 

"  I  am  content  to  do  as  thou  sayest,  brother  Sancho,"  re- 
plied Don  Quixote,  "  and  when  thou  seest  an  opportunity  of 
efiFecting  my  deliverance,  I  will  obey  thee  in  all  and  for  all ; 
but  thou  shalt  perceive,  Sancho,  how  thou  art  deceived  in  thy 
judgment  of  my  misfortune." 

With  this  conversation  our  errant  knight  and  ill-errant 
squire  entertained  themselves  until  they  reached  the  place 
where  the  priest,  the  canon,  and  the  barber,  now  dismounted, 
awaited  them.  The  wagoner,  unyoking  his  oxen  from  the 
cart,  turned  them  loose  in  that  green  and  pleasant  spot, 
whose  freshness  invited  to  its  enjoyment  not  only  persons 
enchanted  like  Don  Quixote,  but  rational  and  sensible  like 
his  squire,  who  begged  the  priest  to  let  his  master  come  out 
of  the  cage  for  a  little.  The  priest  said  that  he  would  be 
very  willing  to  grant  that  request  if  he  did  not  fear  that  Don 
Quixote,  finding  himself  at  liberty,  would  play  them  one  of 
his  tricks,  and  be  gone  where  none  should  ever  see  him  more. 

"  I  will  go  bail  for  his  not  running  away,"  replied  Sancho. 

"And  I,  and  for  anything,"  cried  the  canon;  "and  the 
more  especially  if  he  gives  me  his  word,  as  a  knight,  not  to 
leave  us  without  our  consent" 

"  I  give  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  who  was  listening  to 
everything;  "the  rather  because  he  who  is  enchanted  like 
myself  is  not  free  to  do  with  his  body  as  he  pleases ;  for  he 
who  enchanted  him  can  make  him  so  that  he  shall  not  stir 
for  three  centuries ;  and  if  he  fled  he  would  be  brought  back 
flying  through  the  air."  Since  this  was  the  case,  he  added, 
they  might  well  release  him.  The  canon  took  him  by  one 
of  his  hands,  tied  as  they  were,  and  under  pledge  of  his  word 
they  uncaged  him ;  at  which,  finding  himself  out  of  his  den, 
he  was  vastly  delighted.    The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  stretch 
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his  whole  body,  and  then  he  went  to  where  Rozinante  stood, 
and,  giving  him  a  couple  of  slaps  on  the  haunches,  cried :  — 

"  I  trust  yet  in  God  and  in  His  blessed  mother,  O  flower 
and  mirror  of  steeds !  that  presently  we  two  shall  reach  our 
heart's  desire ;  thou,  with  thy  master  on  thy  back,  and  I  on 
top  of  thee,  exercising  the  function  for  which  God  sent  me 
into  the  world  ! " 

The  canon  gazed  on  him,  and  wondered  to  see  the  strange- 
ness of  his  mad  humor,  and  how  that  he  showed,  in  all  his 
speeches  and  responses,  a  very  good  understanding,  losing 
his  stirrups  only,  as  has  been  already  said,  when  upon  the 
subject  of  his  knight-errantries.  And  so,  after  they  were  all 
seated  on  the  green  turf,  waiting  for  their  provender,  the 
canon  said  to  him :  — 

"  Is  it  possible,  good  gentleman,  that  the  idle  and  unhappy 
reading  of  books  of  chivalries  hath  so  prevailed  over  you  as 
to  have  turned  your  brain  to  such  a  degree  that  you  have 
come  to  believe  you  are  enchanted,  with  other  things  of  that 
sort  which  are  as  far  from  being  true  as  falsehood  itself  is 
from  the  truth  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  there  is  any  human 
understanding  which  can  persuade  itself  that  there  have  been 
in  the  world  that  infinity  of  Amadises,  that  multitude  of  re- 
nowned knights,  so  many  emperors  of  Trapisonda,  so  much 
Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania,  so  much  palfrey,  so  much  wander- 
ing damsel,  so  many  serpents,  so  many  dragons,  so  many 
giants,  so  many  unheard-of  adventures,  so  many  kinds  of 
enchantment,  so  many  battles,  so  many  terrible  encounters, 
so  much  bravery  of  apparel,  so  many  enamored  princesses, 
so  many  esquires  turned  counts,  so  many  facetious  dwarfs,  so 
much  love-letter,  so  many  valiant  ladies,  —  and,  in  fine,  so 
many  and  such  monstrous  absurdities  as  are  contained  in  the 
books  of  chivalries  ?  For  myself,  I  can  say  that  when  I  read 
them,  —  so  long  as  I  do  not  set  my  mind  to  the  thought  that 
they  are  all  lies  and  child's  play,  —  they  give  me  a  certain 
pleasure ;  but  when  I  reflect  upon  what  they  are,  I  pitch  the 
very  best  of  them  to  the  wall,  —  yea,  I  would  throw  them  into 
the  fire,  had  I  one  at  hand  or  near,  as  well  meriting  such  a 
punishment  for  being  liars  and  impostors,  outside  of  the  range 
of  common  nature ;  as  founders  of  new  sects  and  new  modes 
of  life,  and  as  causing  the  ignorant  vulgar  to  believe  and  hold 
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for  truth  all  the  follies  they  contain.  And  they  have  even 
so  much  audacity  that  they  dare  to  confound  the  under- 
standings of  intelligent  and  well-bred  gentlemen,  as  may  well 
be  seen  by  what  they  have  done  with  your  worship,  for  they 
have  brought  you  to  such  a  pass  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
shut  you  up  in  a  cage,  and  carry  you  upon  an  ox-cart,  as  one 
carries  or  takes  about  some  lion  or  tiger  from  place  to  place, 
to  get  a  living  by  the  showing  of  him.  Come,  Sir  Don 
Quixote,  have  pity  on  yourself;  return  into  the  bosom  of 
common  sense,  and  learn  to  use  the  large  share  of  it  which 
Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  you,  employing  your 
very  happy  talent  of  wit  in  some  other  kind  of  reading  which 
may  redound  to  the  profit  of  your  soul  and  the  advancement 
of  your  honor.  If,  carried  away  by  a  natural  impulse,  you 
would  read  books  of  achievements  and  chivalries,  read  in  the 
Holy  Scripture  the  Book  of  Judges,  for  there  you  will  find 
grand  realities  and  deeds  as  true  as  any  we  have.  Portugal 
had  a  Viriatus,  Rome  a  Caesar,  Carthage  a  Hannibal,  Greece 
an  Alexander,  Castile  a  Feman  Gonzalez,  Valencia  a  Cid, 
Andalusia  a  Gonzalo  Fernandez,  Estremadura  a  Garcia  de 
Paredes,  Jerez  a  Garci  Perez  de  Vargas,  Toledo  a  Garcilaso, 
Seville  a  Manuel  de  Leon;  whose  valorous  exploits  may 
entertain,  instruct,  delight,  and  move  to  admiration  the  most 
exalted  wits  who  read  them.  This  verily  were  reading  worthy 
of  your  excellent  understanding,  my  dear  Sir  Don  Quixote, 
from  which  you  will  rise  learned  in  history,  enamored  of 
virtue,  tutored  in  goodness,  bettered  in  manners,  valiant  with- 
out rashness,  prudent  without  timidity;  and  all  this  to  the 
honor  of  God,  your  own  profit,  and  the  glory  of  La  Mancha, 
whence,  as  I  have  learnt,  you  derive  your  birth  and  origin." 

Don  Quixote  listened  very  attentively  to  the  canon's  dis- 
course, and  when  he  found  he  had  finished,  after  regarding 
him  for  some  time,  he  said :  — 

"  Methinks,  sir,  that  your  discourse  hath  for  its  drift  the 
desire  to  convince  me  that  there  never  have  been  knights 
errant  in  the  world,  and  that  all  the  books  of  chivalries  have 
been  false,  lying,  hurtful,  and  unprofitable  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  reading  them,  and 
worse  in  believing  them,  and  worst  of  all  in  imitating  them 
by  setting  myself  to  follow  the  rigorous  profession  of  errant 
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knighthood  which  they  teach ;  that  you  deny,  moreover,  that 
there  have  ever  been  in  the  world  Amadises  either  of  Gaul  or 
Greece,  or  any  of  all  the  true  knights  of  whom  the  writings  are 
full/' 

"  It  is  all  precisely  as  you  have  said/'  quoth  the  canon. 

To  which  Don  Quixote  rejoined :  — 

**  You  were  pleased  also  to  add  that  such  books  have  done 
me  much  harm,  since  they  have  turned  my  brain  and  put  me 
in  a  cage,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  change  and 
amend  my  reading,  by  the  study  of  other  books  more  truth- 
ful, and  yielding  more  delight  and  instruction." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  the  canon. 

"  Why,  then,"  retorted  Don  Quixote,  "  I  find  by  my  account 
that  the  senseless  and  enchanted  person  is  yourself,  who  have 
undertaken  to  utter  so  many  blasphemies  against  a  thing  so 
generally  received  in  the  world  and  held  for  such  truth,  that 
he  who  should  deny  it,  as  you  deny  it,  would  merit  the  same 
punishment  which  you  say  you  would  give  to  the  books  when 
you  read  them  and  they  displease'you.  For  to  desire  to  make 
any  one  believe  that  there  never  was  an  Amadis  in  the  world, 
nor  any  of  the  other  knights  adventurers  with  whom  the 
histories  are  filled,  would  be  to  desire  to  persuade  him  that 
the  sun  does  not  shine,  the  frost  does  not  chill,  nor  the  earth 
sustain.  What  wit  can  there  be  in  the  world  capable  of  per- 
suading another  it  was  not  true, —  that  concerning  the  Infanta 
Floripes  and  Guy  of  Burgundy,  or  about  Fierabras  at  the 
Bridge  of  Mantible,  which  happened  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, which  I  swear  is  as  true  as  that  it  is  now  daylight ; 
and  if  it  is  a  lie,  so  must  it  also  be  that  there  was  a  Hector, 
an  Achilles,  a  war  of  Troy,  the  Twelve  Peers  of  France,  King 
Arthur  of  England,  who  goes  yet  about  transformed  into  a 
raven,  and  is  expected  in  his  kingdom  continually.  And  they 
shall  also  dare  to  say  that  the  story  of  Guarino  Mezquino  is 
false,  as  also  that  of  the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail ;  and  that 
the  loves  of  Sir  Tristram  and  the  Queen  Iseult  and  those  of 
Guinevere  and  Lancelot  are  apocryphal ;  whereas  there  are 
persons  who  can  almost  remember  to  having  seen  the  Duenna 
Quintafiona,  who  was  the  best  wine-skinker  ever  Great  Britain 
had.  And  this  is  so  true  that  I  remember  that  a  grandmother 
of  mine,  of  my  father's  side,  would  say  to  me  when  she  saw 
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any  old  duenna  with  her  venerable  kerchief :  '  That  woman 
yonder,  grandson,  looks  like  the  Duenna  Quintafiona ' ; 
whence  I  conclude  that  she  must  herself  have  known  her,  or 
at  least  must  have  seen  some  portrait  of  her.  Then  who  can 
deny  that  the  story  of  Peter  and  the  pretty  Magalona  is  true, 
since  to  this  very  day  may  be  seen  in  the  king's  armory  the 
peg  with  which  he  would  turn  the  wooden  horse  whereupon 
the  valiant  Peter  rode  through  the  air,  which  is  a  little  bigger 
than  the  pole  of  a  coach.  And  hard  by  the  peg  is  Bavieca's 
saddle ;  and  at  Roncesvalles  is  the  horn  of  Orlando,  of  the 
size  of  a  great  beam ;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  there 
were  Twelve  Peers,  that  there  were  Peters,  that  there  were 
Cids,  and  other  such  knights,  of  those  who,  as  people  say, 
go  to  their  adventures.  If  not,  let  them  also  tell  me  that  it 
is  not  true  the  valiant  Lusitanian  Juan  de  Merlo  was  a  knight 
errant,  who  went  to  Burgundy  and  fought  in  the  city  of 
Arras  with  the  famous  Lord  of  Chamy,  called  Monseigneur 
Pierre,  and  afterwards  in  the  city  of  Basel  with  Monseigneur 
Henry  de  Remestin,  coming  off  from  both  emprises  con- 
queror and  loaded  with  honorable  fame ;  and  the  adventures 
and  challenges  also  achieved  in  Burgundy  by  the  valiant 
Spaniards,  Pedro  Barba  and  Gutierre  Quixada  (from  whose 
stock  I  am  descended  in  the  direct  male  line),  who  overthrew 
the  sons  of  the  Count  St.  Pol.  Let  them  deny  me  likewise 
that  Don  Fernando  de  Guevara  went  in  quest  of  adventures 
to  Germany,  where  he  fought  with  Messire  George,  a  knight 
of  the  Duke  of  Austria's  house.  Let  them  say  that  the  jousts 
of  Suero  de  Quifiones,  he  of  the  *  Honorable  Passage,'  was  a 
fable,  as  well  as  the  emprises  of  Sir  Luis  de  Falces  against 
the  Castilian  knight,  Don  G<Snzalo  de  Guzman;  with  other 
many  exploits  performed  by  Christian  knights  of  these  and 
foreign  kingdoms  so  authentic  and  true,  that  I  say  again 
that  he  who  denies  them  must  be  void  of  all  reason  and 
right  understanding." 

The  canon  was  amazed  at  hearing  the  mixture  Don  Quix- 
ote made  of  truth  and  lies,  and  at  the  knowledge  he  possessed 
of  everything  touching  and  concerning  the  achievements  of 
his  knight-errantry,  and  replied  to  him  thus :  — 

"  I  cannot  deny,  Sir  Don  Quixote,  that  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  what  you  have  said,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
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Spanish  knights  errant;  and  I  am  also  willing  to  concede 
that  there  were  Twelve  Peers  of  France,  but  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  they  did  all  the  things  Archbishop  Turpin  writes 
of  them ;  for  the  truth  of  it  is  they  were  knights  chosen  by 
the  kings  of  France,  whom  they  called  peers  as  being  all 
equal  in  worth,  in  rank,  and  in  valor ;  at  least,  if  they  were 
not,  they  were  expected  to  be  so ;  and  it  was  an  order  such 
as  those  now  are  of  Santiago,  or  of  Calatrava,  wherein  it  is 
presupposed  that  such  as  profess  it  are  worthy  knights,  val- 
iant, and  well-born ;  and  as  now  we  speak  of  a  knight  of  St. 
John  or  of  Aldintara,  so  they  spoke  in  those  days  of  a  knight 
of  the  Twelve  Peers,  because  they  were  twelve  equals,  chosen 
of  that  military  order.  That  there  was  a  Cid,  there  is  no 
doubt,  nor  less  that  there  was  a  Bernardo  del  Carpio ;  but 
very  great  doubt  whether  they  did  the  deeds  told  of  them. 
As  to  the  other  thing  you  speak  of,  the  peg  of  Count  Peter, 
and  its  standing  next  to  Bavieca's  saddle  in  the  king's  armory, 
I  confess,  my  son,  that  I  am  so  ignorant  or  so  short-sighted 
that,  although  I  have  seen  the  saddle,  I  have  never  hit  upon 
the  peg,  though  it  is  so  big  as  you  say  it  is." 

"Yet,  there  it  is,  without  any  question,"  rejoined  Don 
Quixote,  "  and,  more  by  token,  they  say  it  is  kept  in  a  case 
of  neat's  leather  that  it  may  not  take  the  rust" 

"It  is  very  probable,"  answered  the  canon;  "yet,  by  the 
orders  I  have  received,  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it. 
But,  granted  it  is  there,  I  am  not  therefore  compelled  to 
believe  the  stories  of  all  these  Amadises,  nor  those  of  that 
multitude  of  knights,  as  are  everywhere  told  of;  nor  is  it 
reasonable  that  a  man  like  you,  of  such  good  repute  and 
parts,  and  endowed  with  so  excellent  an  understanding, 
should  persuade  himself  that  all  such  extravagant  absurdities 
as  those  which  are  written  in  the  nonsensical  books  of  chival- 
ries are  true." 
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CHAPTER  XLVII 

Of  the  witty  disputations  which  Don  Quixote  and  the  canon  held; 
with  other  ntatters 

"  ^  I  ^HAT  were  a  good  jest,  indeed,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
I  ote.  ''Books  which  are  printed  with  the  king's 
A  license,  and  with  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  submitted,  which  are  read  with  general  delight  and  ap- 
plauded by  great  and  small,  by  rich  and  by  poor,  by  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  by  gentlemen  and  plebeians,  in  fine  by  every 
sort  of  persons  of  what  degree  or  condition  soever  they  be, — 
should  they  be  lies  ?  —  especially  bearing  as  they  do  such  an 
appearance  of  truth,  since  they  tell  us  of  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  country,  the  kindred,  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  deeds,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day,  which  such  and  such 
knight  or  knights  performed  ?  Be  silent,  sir,  utter  not  such 
blasphemy ;  and  believe  me  in  this  I  advise  you  to  act  like  a 
man  of  sense ;  nay,  read  them,  and  you  shall  see  what  pleas- 
ure you  receive  in  their  reading.  For,  tell  me,  is  there  any 
greater  delight  than  to  behold  here  now  —  as  who  should  say 
displayed  before  our  eyes  —  a  great  lake  of  pitch,  boiling  hot, 
and  there  swimming  and  writhing  about  in  it  a  multitude  of 
serpents,  snakes,  and  lizards,  and  many  other  sorts  of  fierce 
and  terrible  creatures;  and  there  comes  out  of  the  lake  a  most 
dismal  voice  which  cries :  '  O  knight,  whoever  thou  art  that 
art  gazing  on  this  dreadful  lake,  if  thou  wouldst  reach  the 
bliss  that  is  concealed  beneath  these  coal-black  waters,  show 
the  valor  of  thy  dauntless  breast  and  plunge  thee  in  the  midst 
of  this  dark,  burning  liquor ;  for  unless  thou  dost,  thou  shalt 
not  be  worthy  to  behold  the  mighty  marvels  hidden  and  con- 
tained in  the  seven  castles  of  the  seven  fairies  who  dwell 
beneath  this  murky  flood/  And  scarce  does  the  knight  hear 
that  dread  voice  when,  without  further  thought  for  himself, 
or  stopping  to  consider  the  peril  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and 
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even  without  stripping  himself  of  his  weighty  armor,  com- 
mending him  to  God  and  his  lady,  he  flings  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  seething  pool,  and  when  he  least  imagines  it  nor 
knows  where  he  is  to  stop,  he  finds  himself  among  flowery 
meads  with  which  the  Elysian  can  in  no  wise  compare. 
There  the  sky  appears  to  him  more  transparent  and  the  sim 
shines  with  a  newer  luster.  A  pleasant  grove  opens  before 
his  eyes,  of  trees  so  green  and  leafy  that  their  verdure  re- 
joices the  sight,  while  the  ears  are  ravished  with  the  sweet, 
untaught  song  of  innumerable  little  painted  birds  which  flit 
about  the  intertwining  boughs.  Here  he  discovers  a  rivulet, 
whose  limpid  waters,  like  liquid  crystal,  glide  over  the  delicate 
sands  and  blanched  pebbles,  which  sifted  gold  and  purest 
pearl  resemble.  There  he  perceives  a  fountain  wrought  of 
mottled  jasper  and  polished  marble ;  here  another,  rustically 
fashioned,  where  the  slender  shells  of  the  mussel  with  the 
twisted  white  and  yellow  houses  of  the  snail,  set  in  disor- 
dered order,  intermingled  with  pieces  of  glittering  crystal  and 
counterfeit  emeralds,  make  varied  work  of  such  a  fashion 
that  art,  imitating  nature,  seems  here  to  surpass  her.  Yon- 
der upon  a  sudden  is  discovered  a  strong  castle  or  sightly 
palace,  whose  walls  are  of  beaten  gold,  the  turrets  of  diamonds, 
the  gates  of  jacinth ;  in  short,  it  is  of  structure  so  admirable 
that  though  the  materials  whereof  it  is  built  are  no  less  than 
diamonds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  pearls,  gold,  and  emeralds,  the 
workmanship  is  still  more  precious.  And  after  having  seen 
all  this,  is  there  a  prettier  sight  than  to  behold  sallying  out 
of  the  castle  gate  a  goodly  train  of  damsels  in  such  gay  and 
gorgeous  attire  that,  were  I  to  attempt  to  describe  it  as  the 
histories  recount  it  for  us,  I  should  never  have  done ;  and 
then  to  see  her  who  appears  the  chief  among  them  all  take 
by  the  hand  the  bold  knight  who  plunged  into  the  burning 
lake  and  conduct  him,  without  speaking  a  word,  within  the 
rich  palace  or  castle,  and  bathe  him  in  lukewarm  water,  and 
then  anoint  him  all  over  with  sweet-smelling  unguents,  and 
put  on  him  a  shirt  of  finest  samite,  all  perfumed  and  fragrant, 
while  another  damsel  runs  and  throws  over  his  shoulders  a 
mantle  which  at  the  least  they  say  is  worth  the  price  of  a 
city  and  even  more  ?  What  braver  sight  than  to  see  after 
all  this,  as  they  tell  us,  when  they  lead  him  into  another  hall. 
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where  he  finds  the  tables  spread  in  such  style  that  he  is  filled 
with  wonder  and  astonishment;  to  see  him  flinging  water 
on  his  hands  all  distilled  of  amber  and  sweet-smelling  flowers; 
to  see  him  seated  upon  a  chair  of  ivory ;  to  see  all  the  damsels 
wait  on  him,  preserving  a  miraculous  silence;  to  find  him 
treated  to  a  variety  of  dainties,  cooked  so  savorily  that  the 
appetite  knows  not  to  which  of  them  to  extend  a  hand? 
What  pleasure  then  to  hear  the  music,  which  plays  while  he 
is  eating,  without  knowing  who  makes  it  or  whence  it  comes? 
And  when  the  dinner  is  ended  and  the  tables  cleared,  for  the 
knight  to  recline  on  his  chair,  perhaps  picking  of  his  teeth 
as  the  custom  is ;  and  unawares  another  damsel,  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  of  the  first,  to  enter  by  the  hall  door  and  seat 
herself  by  the  side  of  the  knight,  and  commence  to  tell  him 
what  that  castle  is,  and  how  she  is  enchanted  therein,  with 
other  things  which  surprise  the  knight  and  astonish  the 
readers  who  go  to  read  his  story. 

"I  will  enlarge  no  farther  hereupon,  since,  from  what  I 
have  said,  it  can  be  gathered  that  any  passage  one  reads  of 
any  history  of  knight-errantry  must  needs  cause  delight  and 
wonder  in  any  reader,  whoever  he  may  be.  Believe  me  then, 
good  sir,  and  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  read  these  books, 
and  you  shall  see  how  they  banish  the  melancholy  you  feel 
and  mend  your  disposition,  if  perchance  it  be  ill.  I  dare 
aflirm  of  myself,  that  since  I  am  become  a  knight  errant,  I 
am  valiant,  courteous,  liberal,  well-bred,  generous,  polite,  dar- 
ing, gentle,  patient  —  an  endurer  of  toils,  prisonments,  en- 
chantments. And  though  it  is  so  short  a  while  since  I  found 
myself  shut  up  in  a  cage  like  a  madman,  I  expect  through 
the  valor  of  my  arm,  Heaven  favoring  and  fortune  not  thwart- 
ing me,  in  a  few  days  to  find  myself  king  of  some  king- 
dom, wherein  I  may  be  able  to  display  the  gratitude  and 
liberality  contained  in  this  bosom  of  mine ;  for  by  my  faith, 
sir,  a  poor  man  is  incapacitated  in  respect  to  the  power  of 
showing  the  virtue  of  liberality  towards  any  one,  though  he 
may  possess  it  in  a  supreme  degree ;  and  the  gratitude  which 
consists  only  in  desire  is  a  dead  thing,  even  as  faith  without 
works  is  dead.  For  this  reason,  I  would  that  fortune  speed- 
ily offered  me  some  opportunity  whereby  I  might  make  my- 
self an  emperor,  to  show  my  disposition  to  do  good  to  my 
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friends,  especially  this  poor  Sancho  Panza,  my  squire,  who  is 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world;  and  I  would  fain  bestow  on  him 
a  countship,  as  I  have  promised  him  long  ago,  but  that  I  fear 
he  will  not  have  the  capacity  to  govern  his  estate/' 

Sancho,  who  overheard  these  last  words  of  his  master, 
exclaimed :  — 

"  You  set  to  work.  Sir  Don  Quixote,  to  get  me  that  same 
countship  so  long  promised  by  you,  and  expected  by  me,  and 
I  promise  you  that  I  won't  fail  in  capacity  to  govern  it ;  and 
supposing  I  should,  there  are  people  in  the  world,  I've  heard 
say,  who  take  the  estates  of  noblemen  in  farm,  giving  them 
so  much  a  year,  and  they  take  care  of  the  management,  and 
the  lord  himself  lives  at  ease,  enjoying  the  rent  they  pay  him, 
without  caring  for  anjrthing  else.  And  so  will  I  do,  and  will 
not  stand  haggling  over  a  little  more  or  less,  but  give  up 
everything  at  once,  and  enjoy  my  rent  like  a  duke,  and  let 
the  world  wag." 

"  That,  brother  Sancho,"  said  the  canon,  "  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  respect  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenue ;  but  as  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  lord  of  the  estate  must  at- 
tend to  it;  and  here  come  in  the  capacity  and  the  sound 
judgment,  and  especially  an  upright  intention ;  for  if  this  be 
lacking  in  the  beginning,  all  will  go  wrong  in  the  middle  and 
the  end;  and  God  is  wont  to  help  the  good  intentions  of 
the  simple,  as  well  as  to  confound  the  evil  designs  of  the 
cunning." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  these  philosophies,"  answered  Sancho 
Panza ;  "  I  only  know  that  I  would  I  had  the  countship  as 
quickly  as  I  should  know  how  to  rule  it,  for  I  have  as  great 
a  soul  as  any  other  man,  and  as  great  a  body  as  most,  and  I 
would  be  as  much  king  of  my  estate  as  any  one  is  of  his; 
and,  being  so,  I  would  do  what  I  liked,  and,  doing  what  I 
liked,  I  would  do  my  pleasure,  and,  doing  my  pleasure,  I 
would  be  content,  and,  being  content,  one  has  no  more  to  de- 
sire, and,  there  being  no  more  to  desire,  there  is  an  end  of  it ; 
and  let  the  estate  come,  in  God's  name,  and  '  let  us  see  our- 
selves,' as  one  blind  man  said  to  the  other." 

"  These  are  no  bad  philosophies,  as  thou  sayest,  Sancho," 
said  the  canon ;  *'  but  nevertheless  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  this  matter  of  countships." 
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To  that  Don  Quixote  replied :  — 

*'I  know  not  what  there  may  be  more  to  say;  I  govern 
myself  solely  by  the  many  and  various  examples  which  can 
be  gathered  to  the  purpose  of  the  knights  of  my  profession, 
who,  responding  to  the  loyal  and  signal  services  which  they 
received  of  their  squires,  conferred  upon  them  notable  favors, 
making  them  lords  absolute  of  cities  and  isles,  and  there  were 
those  whose  deserts  reached  to  such  a  degree  that  they  had 
the  presumption  to  make  themselves  kings.  But  why  do  I 
waste  time  in  this,  —  when  there  is  offered  to  me  so  illus- 
trious an  example  by  the  great  and  never-to-be-fuUy-praised 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  who  made  his  squire  Coimt  of  the  Firm  Isle? 
So  may  I  without  scruple  of  conscience  make  a  count  of 
Sancho  Panza,  who  is  one  of  the  best  squires  knight  errant 
ever  had." 

The  canon  was  astonished  at  the  methodical  nonsense  (if 
nonsense  permits  of  method)  which  Don  Quixote  had  utterol, 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  depicted  the  adventure  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Lake,  at  the  impression  which  the  delib- 
erate lies  of  the  books  he  had  read  had  made  upon  him,  and 
lastly  he  marveled  at  the  simplicity  of  Sancho,  who  so  ar- 
dently desired  to  obtain  the  coimtship  his  master  had  prom- 
ised him. 

By  this  time  the  canon's  servants,  who  had  gone  to  the 
inn  for  the  sumpter-mule,  had  returned,  and,  making  their 
table  of  a  carpet  and  the  green  meadow  grass,  they  sat  them 
down  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  and  took  their  meal 
there,  that  the  wagoner  might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  that 
spot,  as  has  been  already  said.  While  they  were  eating  they 
heard  on  a  sudden  a  rustling  sound  and  the  tinkling  of  a  little 
bell,  which  issued  from  among  some  brambles  and  thick 
bushes  which  grew  thereabout,  and  at  the  same  moment  they 
saw  run  out  of  the  thicket  a  beautiful  she  goat,  all  her  coat 
speckled  black,  white,  and  gray.  After  her  came  a  goatherd 
calling  to  her,  in  words  such  as  they  use  to  stop  or  turn  back 
to  the  fold.  The  truant  goat,  frightened  and  trembling,  came 
up  to  the  company  as  though  for  protection,  and  there  stood 
still.  The  herdsman  arriving,  he  caught  her  by  the  horns  and 
said  to  her  as  though  she  were  capable  of  discourse  aid 
understanding :  — 
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"  Ah  1  vagabond,  vagabond  I  Ah !  speckled  wanton !  and 
how  have  you  gone  limping  about  o'  these  days?  What 
wolves  have  scared  you,  child  ?  Will  you  not  tell  me  what  it 
is,  my  beauty?  But  what  else  can  it  be  than  that  you  are  a 
woman,  and  cannot  be  still  ?  A  plague  on  your  humor  and 
on  that  of  all  those  of  your  like  I  Come  back  —  come  back, 
darling,  for,  if  not  so  happy,  at  least  you  will  be  safe  in  your 
fold,  and  with  your  companions,  and  if  you  who  have  to  take 
care  of  them  and  guide  them  roam  thus  guideless  and  astray, 
what  will  become  of  them  ? " 

The  words  of  the  goatherd  much  amused  the  hearers, 
especially  the  canon,  who  said  to  him :  "  Prithee,  brother, 
calm  yourself  a  little,  and  be  in  no  such  hurry  to  take  back 
this  she  goat  to  her  fold,  for  since  she  is  a  woman,  as  you 
say,  she  must  follow  her  natural  instinct,  for  all  the  pains  you 
take  to  hinder  her.  Take  this  mouthful,  and  drink  a  cup 
with  us,  whereby  you  will  temper  your  choler  and  the  goat 
will  rest  her  the  while." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  gave  him  on  the  point  of  a  knife  the 
hind  quarter  of  a  cold  rabbit.  The  goatherd  took  it  and 
thanked  him,  drank,  and  sat  down  and  rested,  saying  pres- 
ently :  — 

"  I  would  not  have  you,  masters,  take  me  for  a  simpleton 
for  having  talked  to  this  animal  so  sensibly,  for  in  truth  the 
words  I  spoke  are  not  without  a  mystery.  I  am  a  rustic,  but 
not  so  much  of  one  as  not  to  understand  how  one  should 
converse  with  men  and  with  beasts," 

"  That  I  can  very  well  believe,"  answered  the  priest ;  "  for 
I  know  by  experience  that  mountains  breed  scholars  and 
sheep-cotes  contain  philosophers." 

"  At  least,  sir,"  rejoined  the  goatherd,  "  they  harbor  men 
tutored  by  experience,  and,  that  you  may  believe  this  and 
have  sample  of  it,  —  though,  not  being  asked,  I  may  seem  to 
put  myself  forward,  —  if  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  it,  and  you 
will  please  lend  me,  gentlemen,  a  patient  ear  for  a  little  while, 
I  will  recount  to  you  a  true  tale,  which  will  make  good  that 
gentleman's  words  "  (pointing  to  the  priest),  "  as  well  as  my 
own." 

To  this  Don  Quixote  answered :  "  Seeing  that  this  matter 
has  I  know  not  what  shadow  of  an  adventure  of  knight- 
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errantry  about  it,  I  for  my  part  will  listen  to  you,  my  brother, 
most  gladly,  and  all  these  gentlemen  will  do  the  like,  being 
men  of  good  sense  and  fond  of  curious  narratives  that  sur- 
prise, charm,  and  entertain  the  senses,  —  as  verily  I  presume 
your  narrative  will  do.  So  begin,  friend,  for  we  will  all 
listen." 

"  I  cry  me  oflf,"  said  Sancho,  "  for  I  am  away  with  this 
pasty  to  yon  brook*  where  I  intend  to  fill  myself  for  three 
days,  for  I  have  heard  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  say  that  the 
knight  errant's  squire  has  to  eat  when  he  gets  a  chance,  till 
he  can  eat  no  more,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  wont  to  enter 
by  some  accident  in  some  wood  so  entangled  that  they  may 
not  hit  on  the  way  out  in  six  days ;  and  if  a  man  does  not  go 
full  or  with  a  wallet  well  stored,  there  he  may  stay,  as  often 
they  do,  turned  into  a  dry  mummy." 

"  Thou  art  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  go 
where  thou  wUt  and  eat  what  thou  canst;  for  me,  I  am 
already  satisfied,  and  want  but  to  give  to  my  mind  refresh- 
ment, as  I  shall  do  by  listening  to  this  good  man's  story." 

''The  same  will  we  also  give  to  ours,"  said  the  canon, 
who  then  prayed  the  goatherd  to  begin  what  he  had  promised 
to  tell.  The  goatherd  gave  the  goat,  which  he  held  by  the 
horns,  two  or  three  slaps  on  the  back,  saying :  "  Lie  down  by 
me,  speckled  one,  for  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  return  to 
our  fold."  The  goat  seemed  to  understand  him,  for,  her 
master  being  seated,  she  stretched  herself  quietly  by  his  side, 
and  looking  up  in  his  face  signified  that  she  was  attentive  to 
what  the  herdsman  was  saying,  who  began  his  story  thus :  — 
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Which  treats  of  what  the  goatherd  related  to  those  who  were  carry- 
ing Don  Quixote 

"  rr^HREE  leagues  from  this  valley  is  a  town  which, 
I  although  small,  is  yet  one  of  the  richest  in  all  these 
A  parts,  wherein  there  was  a  farmer  greatly  honored, 
and  as  much  for  the  virtue  he  had  as  the  wealth  he  had  ac- 
quired, though  to  be  honored  is  a  perquisite  of  being  rich. 
But  that  wherein  he  accounted  himself  most  fortunate,  as  he 
would  say,  was  in  having  a  daughter  of  such  consummate 
beauty,  rare  wit,  grace,  and  virtue,  that  he  who  knew  and 
beheld  her  wondered  to  see  the  surpassing  qualities  wherewith 
Heaven  and  nature  had  endowed  her.  As  a  child  she  was 
pretty  and,  ever  increasing  in  good  looks,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen she  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  fame  of  her  loveli- 
ness began  to  spread  through  all  the  adjoining  villages, — 
but  why  do  I  say  through  the  adjoining  villages  ?  It  extended 
to  remote  cities,  and  even  made  its  way  into  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  into  the  ears  of  all  kinds  of  people,  who  would 
come  to  see  her  from  all  parts  as  something  rare  or  some 
wonder-working  image.  Her  father  guarded  her  carefully, 
and  she  guarded  herself,  for  there  are  no  locks,  bolts,  or  bars 
which  better  guard  a  maiden  than  those  of  her  own  modesty. 
The  father's  wealth  and  the  daughter's  beauty  led  many,  both 
the  townsmen  and  strangers,  to  ask  her  to  wife ;  but  he,  as 
one  having  disposal  of  so  rich  a  jewel,  was  much  perplexed, 
without  being  able  to  decide  upon  whom  to  bestow  her  of  the 
infinite  number  who  came  to  woo  her.  Among  the  multitude 
who  coveted  her  I  was  one,  who  had  many  and  good  hopes 
of  success,  in  the  knowledge  her  father  had  of  me,  in  my  being 
a  native  of  the  same  town,  of  unblemished  blood,  in  the  flower 
of  my  age,  with  an  ample  estate,  and  no  worse  furnished  in 
mind.    With  all  these  qualifications,  there  was  another  of  the 
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same  village  who  sought  her,  which  caused  the  father's  will 
to  be  suspended  and  hang  in  the  balance,  it  seeming  to  him 
that  on  either  of  us  his  daughter  would  be  well  bestowed. 
To  be  rid  of  this  difficulty,  he  resolved  to  refer  it  to  Leandra 
(for  that  is  the  name  of  the  rich  maiden  who  has  brought  me 
to  woe),  thinking,  as  we  two  were  equal,  it  was  best  to  leave 
to  his  beloved  daughter  the  right  to  choose  to  her  liking,  —  a 
course  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  fathers  who  have  children 
to  marry.  I  say  not  that  they  should  leave  them  to  choose  in 
things  base  and  evil,  but  that  they  should  put  before  them  the 
good,  and  of  the  good  let  their  children  choose  according  to 
their  tastes.  I  know  not  what  was  Leandra's ;  I  only  know 
that  her  father  put  us  both  ofiF  on  the  score  of  his  daughter's 
extreme  youth,  with  general  terms  which  neither  bound  him 
nor  released  us.  My  rival  is  called  Anselmo,  and  I  Eugenio, 
that  you  may  have  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
tragedy,  whose  conclusion  is  still  in  suspense,  though  it  may 
well  be  foreseen  that  it  has  to  be  disastrous. 

"  About  this  time  there  came  to  our  town  one  Vicente  dela 
Roca,  son  of  a  poor  farmer  of  the  same  place,  which  Vicente 
had  returned  from  being  a  soldier  in  Italy  and  divers  other 
parts.  A  captain,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by  there  with  his 
company,  carried  him  off  from  our  village,  he  being  then  a  lad 
of  about  twelve  years ;  and  the  young  spark  returned,  twelve 
years  after,  attired  in  soldier  fashion,  painted  in  a  thousand 
colors,  and  bedecked  with  a  thousand  crystal  toys  and  fine 
steel  chains.  To-day  he  would  put  on  one  piece  of  finery,  and 
to-morrow  another ;  though  all  flimsy,  showy,  of  little  weight 
and  less  worth.  The  country  people,  who  are  naturally  malev- 
olent,—  and  idleness  giving  them  leisure,  are  malice  itself, — 
noted  it,  and  took  an  exact  account  of  his  gewgaws  and  frip- 
pery, and  found  that  he  had  three  suits  of  different  colors,  with 
their  hose  and  garters ;  but  he  managed  them  with  so  many 
tricks  and  inventions,  that,  if  one  did  not  count  them,  one  would 
have  sworn  that  he  had  shown  ten  suits  of  apparel  and  more 
than  twenty  plumes  of  feathers.  And  let  it  not  be  deemed 
impertinent  or  superfluous  what  I  am  telling  you  of  his  dress, 
for  it  plays  a  chief  part  in  my  story.  He  woidd  sit  on  a  bench 
which  was  under  a  great  poplar-tree  in  our  market-place,  and 
there  would  hold  us  with  mouths  agape,  hanging  upon  the 
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exploits  which  he  recounted  to  us.  There  was  no  country  on 
earth  he  had  not  visited,  nor  battle  wherein  he  had  not  figured. 
He  had  slain  more  Moors  than  are  in  Morocco  and  Tunis,  and 
engaged  in  more  single  combats,  according  to  his  account,  than 
Gante  and  Luna,  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes,  and  a  thousand 
others  whom  he  named,  and  had  come  off  victorious  from  all, 
without  having  spilt  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Then,  again,  he 
would  show  marks  of  wounds,  which,  though  they  were  not 
made  out,  he  would  persuade  us  were  musket-shots  received  in 
various  actions  and  encounters.  In  short,  with  an  unheard-of 
arrogance,  he  would  call  his  equals  *  you,'  even  those  who  knew 
him,  and  declare  that  his  right  arm  was  his  father,  his  deeds  his 
lineage,  and  in  his  quality  of  soldier  he  owed  the  king  himself 
nothing.  To  these  pretensions  is  to  be  added  that  he  was  a 
little  of  a  musician,  and  could  claw  a  guitar  so  as,  some  said, 
to  make  it  speak;  but  his  talents  did  not  stop  there,  for  he  had 
also  that  of  the  poet,  and  upon  every  trifling  thing  that  passed 
in  the  town  he  would  compose  a  ballad  a  league  and  a  half  long. 
**  Now,  this  soldier  whom  I  have  here  described,  this  Vicente 
de  la  Roca,  —  this  ruffler,  this  coxcomb,  this  musicianer,  this 
poet, — was  often  seen  and  admired  by  Leandra  from  a  window 
of  her  house  which  looked  upon  the  public  square.  She  was 
captivated  by  the  tinsel  of  his  gay  attire,  enchanted  by  his  bal- 
lads, — for  he  would  give  away  twenty  copies  of  every  one  he 
composed ;  the  exploits  which  he  had  related,  of  himself  came 
to  her  ears ;  and,  in  short,  for  so  the  devil  must  have  ordered  it, 
she  ended  by  falling  in  love  with  him  before  he  had  conceived 
the  presumption  of  wooing  her.  And  as  in  the  affairs  of  love 
none  are  more  easily  brought  to  an  issue  than  that  which  has 
on  its  side  the  lady's  desire,  Leandra  and  Vicente  came  to  an 
understanding  without  any  difficulty ;  and  before  any  of  her 
numerous  suitors  could  suspect  her  inclination,  she  had  already 
gratified  it  by  leaving  the  home  of  her  dear  and  beloved  father 
(for  mother  she  had  none),  and  absconding  from  the  village 
with  the  soldier,  who  came  off  with  more  triumph  from  this 
enterprise  than  from  all  the  many  others  he  had  imputed  to 
himself.  The  event  filled  the  whole  town  with  amazement,  as 
well  as  all  who  had  news  of  it.  I  was  left  confounded,  Anselmo 
thunderstruck,  her  father  lamenting,  her  kinsmen  ashamed. 
Justice  was  awakened,  and  the  officers  on  the  alert     They 
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scoured  the  roads,  they  searched  the  woods  and  everywhere 
they  could.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  found  the  giddy 
Leandra  in  a  cave  of  one  of  the  mountains,  stripped  of  aU 
the  many  and  precious  jewels  which  she  had  carried  ofiF  with 
her  from  home.  They  brought  her  back  into  her  father's  pres- 
ence, and  questioned  her  of  her  plight  She  confessed,  without 
hesitation,  that  Vicente  de  la  Roca  had  deceived  her,  and  upon 
promise  of  becoming  her  husband  persuaded  her  to  leave  her 
father's  house,  for  he  would  take  her  to  the  richest  and  most 
delicious  city  in  all  the  world,  which  was  Naples ;  and  that 
she,  through  his  guidance  and  worse  treachery,  had  g^ven 
wealth  to  him,  and,  robbing  her  father,  had  given  herself  to 
him  the  same  night  she  was  missed,  when  he  took  her  up  to 
a  wild  mountain  and  shut  her  up  in  the  cave  where  they  had 
found  her.  She  related  likewise  how  that  the  soldier  had 
despoiled  her  of  all  she  possessed,  and  then  left  her  in  that 
cave  and  fled,  —  a  thing  that  revived  anew  the  wonder  of  alL 

"Her  disconsolate  father  made  no  great  account  of  the  val- 
uables he  had  taken  from  him,  seeing  that  he  had  left  his 
daughter.  The  very  same  day  that  Leandra  appeared  her 
father  removed  her  again  from  our  eyes,  carrying  her  away  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  nunnery  at  a  certain  town  near  here,  in  the 
hope  that  time  would  wear  off  some  part  of  the  reproach  his 
daughter  had  brought  upon  herself.  Leandra's  tender  years 
served  as  an  excuse  for  her  failing,  at  least  with  those  who  had 
no  interest  in  her  being  bad  or  good ;  but  those  who  knew 
her  shrewdness  and  great  intelligence  did  not  ascribe  her  fault 
to  ignorance,  but  to  the  natural  disposition  of  women,  which 
for  the  greater  part  is  wont  to  be  slippery  and  unsteady. 

"  Leandra  being  shut  up,  Anselmo's  eyes  became  blind,  or 
at  least  he  beheld  nothing  that  gave  him  any  pleasure ;  mine 
own  were  in  darkness,  without  a  light  to  direct  them  to 
anything  of  joy,  Leandra  being  absent.  Our  sorrow  grew 
more,  our  patience  less ;  we  cursed  the  soldier's  finery,  and 
railed  at  the  father's  lack  of  precaution.  Finally,  Anselmo 
and  I  agreed  to  leave  the  village  and  betake  us  to  this  valley, 
where  he,  grazing  a  great  flock  of  his  own  sheep,  and  I  a 
large  number  of  goats  also  mine,  spend  our  lives  among  the 
trees,  giving  vent  to  our  feelings,  now  singing  in  unison  the 
praises  or  dispraises  of  the  beauteous  Leandra,  now  breath- 
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ing  our  sighs  singly  and  apart,  and  confiding  our  plaints  to 
Heaven.  In  imitation  of  us,  some  others  of  Leandra's 
suitors  have  come  into  these  rude  mountains,  taking  up  the 
like  exercise ;  and  so  many  are  they  that  this  spot  is  turned 
into  the  pastoral  Arcadia,  it  is  so  crammed  with  shepherds 
and  sheepf olds ;  nor  is  there  a  comer  in  which  there  is  not 
heard  the  name  of  the  fair  Leandra.  This  man  curses  her 
and  calls  her  fickle,  inconstant,  immodest,  that  one  denounces 
her  as  forward  and  frail;  one  excuses  and  pardons  her, 
another  arraigns  and  condemns  her;  one  celebrates  her 
beauty,  another  vilifies  her  character ;  in  fine,  all  disparage 
and  all  adore  her;  and  their  madness  extends  so  far  that 
there  are  some  who  complain  of  her  scorn  that  never  spoke 
a  word  to  her,  and  some  bemoan  themselves  and  suffer  from 
the  maddening  disease  of  jealousy,  for  which  she  never  gave 
any  one  cause,  for,  as  I  have  said,  her  fault  was  discovered 
before  her  flame.  There  is  not  a  hole  in  a  rock,  nor  bank  of 
a  stream,  nor  shade  of  a  tree,  which  is  not  occupied  by  some 
shepherd  rehearsing  his  sorrows  to  the  winds.  Echo  repeats, 
wherever  it  can  be  formed,  the  name  of  Leandra,  —  Leandra 
the  hills  resound,  Leandra  murmur  the  brooks ;  Leandra  holds 
us  all  distracted  and  enchanted,  hoping  without  hope,  and  fear- 
ing without  knowing  what  we  fear. 

"  Of  all  these  demented  men  he  who  shows  the  least  and 
has  the  most  good  sense  is  my  rival  Anselmo,  who,  having 
so  many  things  else  to  complain  of,  complains  only  of  absence, 
and  to  the  sound  of  a  rebec,  which  he  plays  admirably,  doth 
sing  his  fate,  in  verses  which  show  an  excellent  genius.  I 
follow  another,  and  to  my  seeming  a  wiser,  way,  which  is  to 
rail  at  the  lightness  of  women ;  at  their  inconstancy,  their 
double-dealing,  their  broken  promises,  and  their  unkept  faith ; 
and,  in  fine,  at  the  little  judgment  they  show  in  knowing 
where  to  fix  their  thoughts  and  affections.  And  this  was  the 
occasion,  gentlemen,  of  the  words  I  addressed  to  this  goat  on 
my  coming  hither ;  being  a  female  I  despise  her,  though  she 
be  the  best  of  all  my  flock.  This  is  the  story  I  promised  to 
tell  you.  If  I  have  been  tedious  in  the  telling  of  it,  I  shall 
not  be  brief  in  serving  you.  Hard  by  is  my  cottage,  where 
I  have  new  milk  and  savory  cheese,  with  various  fruits  of 
the  season  not  less  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  to  the  taste." 
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Of  the  quarrel  which  Don  Quixote  had  with  0u  goatherd^  with  ^ 
rare  adventure  of  the  discipiinants,  which  he  happily  achieved  with 
the  sweat  of  his  brow 

THE  story  of  the  goatherd  much  pleased  all  who  heard 
it,  —  especially  the  canon,  who  noted  with  a  particu- 
lar curiosity  the  manner  of  telling  it,  wherein  the 
narrator  showed  more  of  the  polished  courtier  than  the  rustic 
herdsman,  confessing  that  the  priest  had  well  said  that  the 
mountains  bred  scholars.  The  whole  company  offered  their 
service  to  Eugenio,  but  he  who  showed  himself  most  liberal 
in  this  was  Don  Quixote,  who  said  to  him :  — 

"  Certes,  brother  goatherd,  were  I  free  to  be  able  to  undertake 
any  new  adventure,  I  would  instantly  set  out  to  make  yours  good, 
for  I  would  deliver  Leandra  from  the  convent  (wherein,  doubt- 
less, she  must  be  detained  against  her  will),  in  despite  of  the 
abbess  and  all  who  should  oppose  it,  and  I  would  place  her  in 
your  hands  that  you  might  deal  with  her  according  to  your 
will  and  pleasure,  —  observing  still  the  laws  of  chivalry,  which 
ordain  that  to  no  damsel  shall  be  done  any  kind  of  violence. 
Yet  I  trust  in  God  our  Lord  that  the  power  of  a  mischievous 
enchanter  shall  not  have  so  much  efEcacy  but  that  some 
better  disposed  enchanter  may  have  more,  and  against  that 
time  I  promise  you  my  favor  and  aid,  as  I  am  bound  to  do 
by  my  profession,  which  is  none  other  than  to  succor  the 
helpless  and  the  destitute." 

The  goatherd  stared  at  him,  and,  seeing  Don  Quixote  to  be 
of  such  sorry  appearance  and  aspect,  he  was  surprised,  and 
asked  the  barber,  who  sat  near  him :  "  Sir,  who  is  this  man 
that  makes  such  a  figure  and  talks  in  such  a  strain  ? " 

"  Who  should  it  be,"  answered  the  barber,  "  but  the  famous 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  the  redresser  of  injuries,  the 
righter  of  wrongs,  the  support  of  damsels,  the  terror  of  giants, 
and  the  winner  of  battles  ? " 
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"That  looks  to  me,"  replied  the  goatherd,  "like  what  one 
reads  in  the  books  of  knights  errant,  who  did  all  that  you  say 
of  this  man,  though  I  take  it  either  that  yoiu*  worship  is  jest- 
ing, or  that  this  gentleman  has  some  chambers  in  his  head 
empty." 

"  You  are  a  very  great  rascal,"  cried  Don  Qukote  at  this ; 
"  and  it  is  you  who  are  empty  and  deficient" 

And  so  saying,  he  caught  up  a  loaf  that  was  near  him,  and 
with  it  struck  the  goatherd  full  in  the  face,  with  such  force 
as  to  beat  his  nose  flat.  The  goatherd,  who  did  not  under- 
stand jesting,  perceiving  how  he  was  handled,  in  very  earnest, 
—  without  any  respect  to  the  carpet,  the  table-cloth,  or  those 
who  were  dining, — jumped  upon  Don  Quixote,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  throat,  with  both  hands,  would  certainly  have 
strangled  him,  if  Sancho  Panza  had  not  at  that  moment  come 
to  the  rescue,  and,  taking  the  goatherd  by  the  shoulders,  thrown 
him  back  upon  the  table,  breaking  plates,  smashing  glasses, 
and  spilling  and  smothering  all  that  was  upon  it  Don  Quix- 
ote, finding  himself  free,  rushed  to  get  on  the  goatherd,  who, 
with  his  face  all  besmeared  with  blood,  having  been  kicked 
and  battered  by  Sancho,  was  feeling  about  on  all  fours  for  a 
knife  off  the  table  to  take  some  bloody  vengeance ;  but  the 
canon  and  the  priest  stopped  him,  —  the  barber  so  contriving 
that  the  goatherd  got  Don  Quixote  under,  and  rained  upon 
him  such  a  shower  of  blows  that  from  the  poor  knight's  face 
there  streamed  as  much  blood  as  from  his  own.  The  canon 
and  the  priest  were  bursting  with  laughter;  the  troopers 
danced  with  glee,  and  every  one  hallooed  them  on  as  men 
do  with  two  dogs  who  are  fighting.  Sancho  Panza  alone  was 
in  despair,  because  he  could  not  get  himself  loose  from  one 
of  the  canon's  servants,  who  kept  him  from  helping  his  mas- 
ter. At  last  while  they  were  all  merry  with  the  sport  except 
the  two  combatants,  who  were  worrying  one  another,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  doleful  that  it  made  them 
turn  their  faces  towards  the  place  whence  it  seemed  to  come. 
But  he  who  was  most  excited  by  hearing  it  was  Don  Quixote, 
who,  though  he  lay  under  the  goatherd  sorely  against  his  will, 
and  pretty  well  bruised  and  battered,  cried  to  his  adversary: — 

"  Brother  devil !  (for  it  is  impossible  you  can  be  aught  else, 
since  thou  hast  prowess  and  strength  enough  to  subdue  mine,) 
30 
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I  beseech  thee  let  us  call  a  truce  for  only  one  hour,  for  the 
dolorous  sound  of  that  trumpet  which  fills  our  ears  methinks 
doth  summon  me  to  some  new  adventure." 

The  goatherd,  who  was  now  tired  of  pummeling  and  being 
pummeled,  let  him  go  at  once,  and  Don  Quixote,  getting  on 
his  feet,  turned  his  face  like  the  rest  towards  where  he  heard 
the  sound,  and  of  a  sudden  espied,  descending  a  little  hill, 
a  number  of  men  clad  in  white,  after  the  fashion  of  discipline 
ants.  The  fact  was  that  this  year  the  clouds  had  denied 
the  earth  their  tribute,  and  through  all  the  valleys  of  that 
district  were  appointed  processions,  rogations,  and  penances, 
to  implore  Heaven  to  open  the  hands  of  its  mercy  and  send 
them  rain.  To  this  end,  the  people  of  a  village  near  there 
were  coming  in  procession  to  a  holy  shrine  which  stood  on  a 
hill  on  the  skirts  of  that  valley.  Don  Quixote,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  strange  attire  of  the  penitents,  without  recalling  to 
mind  the  many  times  he  had  seen  the  like  before,  imagined 
it  was  some  matter  of  adventure  which  concerned  him  alone 
as  knight  errant  to  engage  in ;  and  what  the  more  confirmed 
him  in  this  fancy  was  his  taking  an  image  which  they  bore, 
covered  with  black,  for  some  great  lady  whom  these  villains 
and  unmannerly  churls  were  carrying  away  by  force.  This 
idea  no  sooner  entered  his  brain,  than  he  ran  with  great  agil- 
ity up  to  Rozinante,  who  was  grazing  near  there,  and,  taking 
off  the  bridle  and  target  which  hung  by  the  pommel,  had  him 
bitted  in  a  trice.  Then,  asking  Sancho  for  his  sword,  he 
mounted  Rozinante,  and,  bracing  on  his  shield,  cried  in  a 
loud  voice  to  all  there  present :  — 

"  Now,  valiant  company,  shall  ye  see  of  what  import  it  is 
that  there  should  be  in  the  world  knights  who  possess  the 
order  of  knight-errantry;  now,  I  say,  shall  ye  see,  in  the 
deliverance  of  that  good  lady  who  goes  there  captive,  whether 
knights  errant  ought  to  be  valued ! " 

So  saying  he  clapped  his  heels  to  Rozinante  (for  spurs  he 
had  none),  and  at  a  hand-gallop  (for  we  do  not  read  in  all 
this  truthful  history  that  Rozinante  ever  went  at  full  speed) 
he  set  off  to  encounter  the  penitents,  though  the  priest,  the 
canon,  and  the  barber  tried  to  stop  him.  But  it  was  not 
possible,  nor  even  could  the  voice  of  Sancho  detain  him,  who 
called  out :  — 
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"Sir  Don  Quixote,  where  are  you  going?  What  devils 
are  in  your  bosom  to  set  you  on  for  to  go  against  our  Catholic 
faith?  Mind,  bad  luck  to  me,  that  yon  is  a  procession  of 
penitents,  and  that  lady  they  are  carrying  upon  the  bier  is 
the  most  blessed  image  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  ;  look,  sir, 
what  you  do,  for  this  time  one  may  say  it  is  not  what  you 
know." 

Sancho  tired  himself  to  no  purpose,  for  his  master  was  so 
intent  upon  encountering  the  sheeted  one&,  and  upon  liberat- 
ing the  lady  in  black,  that  he  heard  not  a  word,  and,  even 
if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  turned  back,  though  the  king 
himself  had  commanded.  Coming  up  with  the  procession, 
he  halted  Rozinante,  who  had  already  a  great  desire  to  rest 
a  little,  and  in  a  hoarse,  angry  voice  cried  out : — 

"  You  who,  perhaps  through  your  being  evil,  cover  up 
your  faces,  stay,  and  list  to  what  I  shall  say  to  you ! " 

The  first  to  halt  were  they  who  were  carrying  the  image, 
and  one  of  the  four  priests  who  chanted  the  litanies,  observ- 
ing the  singular  aspect  of  Don  Quixote,  the  leanness  of 
Rozinante,  with  other  circumstances  of  ridicule  which  he 
noted  in  the  knight,  answered :  — 

"  Brother,  if  you  would  say  anything  to  us,  say  it  quickly, 
for  these  our  brethren  are  tearing  their  flesh,  and  we  cannot, 
nor  is  it  right  we  should,  stop  to  listen  to  anything  unless  it 
be  so  brief  that  it  may  be  said  in  two  words." 

"  I  will  say  it  in  one,"  rejoined  Don  Quixote,  "  and  it  is 
this,  that  ye  do  forthwith,  and  upon  the  instant,  set  free  that 
beauteous  lady  whose  tears  and  sad  aspect  afford  manifest 
tokens  that  you  are  bearing  her  away  against  her  will,  and 
have  done  her  some  notable  foul  wrong.  I,  who  was  bom 
into  the  world  in  order  to  redress  such  injuries,  will  not  con- 
sent that  ye  pass  one  single  step  forward  till  ye  have  restored 
to  her  the  liberty  she  desires  and  deserves." 

From  these  words  all  who  heard  them  concluded  that  Don 
Quixote  must  be  some  madman,  and  they  fell  to  laughing 
very  heartily,  which  laughter  was  like  adding  gunpowder  to 
the  fire  of  the  knight's  choler,  for  without  a  word  more  he 
drew  his  sword  and  attacked  the  litter.  One  of  those  who 
carried  it,  leaving  the  burden  to  his  companions,  stepped 
forward  to   encounter   Don  Quixote,  brandishing  a  forked 
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stick  or  pole,  on  which  he  supported  the  image  when  resting, 
and  receiving  on  it  so  heavy  a  stroke  which  Don  Quixote 
discharged  at  him  that  it  was  sheared  in  two.  With  the 
piece  left  in  his  hand  the  penitent  delivered  such  a  thwack 
on  the  knight's  shoulder  on  the  sword  side  that  his  target 
was  not  able  to  shield  him  against  the  rustic  assault,  and 
down  came  poor  Don  Quixote  to  the  ground  in  a  very 
lamentable  plight 

Sancho,  who  came  up,  panting,  close  at  his  heels,  seeing 
him  fall,  called  out  to  his  assailant  not  to  strike  another  blow, 
for  he  was  a  poor  enchanted  knight  who  had  done  nobody 
any  harm  in  all  his  life.  But  what  stopped  the  peasant  was 
not  Sancho's  crying,  but  his  seeing  that  Don  Quixote  stirred 
neither  hand  nor  foot ;  and  so,  in  the  belief  he  had  killed  him, 
he  hastily  tucked  up  his  dress  to  his  girdle,  and  fled  across 
the  country  like  a  deer.  By  this  time  all  of  Don  Quixote's 
company  had  come  up  to  where  he  lay,  when  those  of  the 
procession,  seeing  the  others  approach  at  a  run,  among  them 
the  troopers  with  their  cross-bows,  fearing  some  mischief, 
gathered  in  a  circle  round  about  the  image,  and  the  penitents, 
lifting  up  their  hands  and  grasping  their  scourges,  as  the 
priests  did  their  tapers,  awaited  the  assault  with  full  deter- 
mination to  defend  themselves,  and,  if  they  could,  to  take  the 
ofifensive  against  their  assailants.  But  fortune  contrived  it 
better  than  they  expected ;  for  Sancho  did  nothing  but  throw 
himself  upon  the  body  of  his  master,  making  over  him  the 
most  doleful  and  laughable  lament  in  the  world,  in  the  belief 
that  Don  Quixote  was  dead.  Our  priest  was  recognized  by 
another  who  belonged  to  the  procession,  and  this  recognition 
dissipated  the  apprehensions  of  both  parties  concerned.  The 
one  priest  gave  to  the  other  in  two  words  an  account  of  who 
Don  Quixote  was,  whereupon  he,  with  the  whole  crew  of  pen- 
itents, went  to  see  whether  the  poor  knight  was  dead,  and 
heard  Sancho  Panza,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  crying :  — 

"  O  flower  of  chivalry,  who  by  one  single  blow  of  a  cudgel 
hast  finished  the  course  of  years  so  well  employed !  O  thou 
credit  to  thy  family,  and  honor  and  glory  of  all  La  Mancha, 
aye,  of  the  whole  world,  which,  lacking  thee  in  it,  will  remain 
filled  with  evil-doers  no  longer  afraid  of  being  chastised  for 
their  iniquities !     O  thou  bountiful  above  all  the  Alexanders, 
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since  for  only  eight  months  of  service  thou  hast  given  me  the 
best  isle  which  the  sea  doth  compass  or  surround !  O  thou 
meek  to  the  haughty  and  proud  to  the  humble  and  meek  I 
undertaker  of  perils,  sufferer  of  affronts,  lover  without  reason, 
imitator  of  the  good,  scourge  of  the  wicked,  enemy  of  the 
bad  —  in  one  word,  knight  errant,  which  is  all  that  one  can 
desire ! " 

At  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  Sancho,  Don  Quixote 
came  to  life,  and  the  first  word  he  spoke  was :  — 

"He  who  liveth  absent  from  thee,  sweetest  Dulcinea,  is 
subject  to  greater  torments  than  these.  Help  us,  Sancho 
friend,  to  get  upon  the  enchanted  car,  for  I  am  not  in  a  state 
to  cumber  Rozinante's  saddle,  having  this  shoulder  all  beaten 
to  pieces." 

"That  will  I  do  with  all  my  heart,  dear  master,"  responded 
Sancho,  "  and  let  us  go  back  to  my  village  in  company  with 
these  gentlemen  who  wish  you  well,  and  there  we  wDl  lay  a 
scheme  for  another  sally  which  may  be  of  more  profit  and 
fame  to  us." 

"  Thou  sayest  well,  Sancho,  and  it  will  be  prudent  in  us  to  let 
the  evil  influence  of  the  stars,  which  now  reigns,  pass  over  us." 

The  canon,  the  priest,  and  the  barber  commended  him  for 
this  resolution,  and  so,  having  received  much  delight  from  the 
simplicities  of  Sancho  Panza,  they  placed  Don  Quixote  on 
the  cart  as  before.  The  procession  resumed  its  former  order, 
and  went  on  its  way.  The  goatherd  took  his  leave  of  them 
all.  The  troopers  could  go  no  farther,  and  were  paid  by  the 
priest  what  was  due  to  them.  The  canon  begged  the  priest  to 
send  him  an  account  of  what  happened  to  Don  Quixote,  — 
whether  he  recovered  of  his  madness  or  continued  in  it,  — 
and  with  this  took  leave  to  pursue  his  journey.  In  fine,  they 
all  separated  and  went  their  ways,  leaving  the  priest  and  the 
barber  alone  with  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  and  the 
good  Rozinante,  who  bore  himself,  through  all  he  had  seen 
pass,  with  as  much  patience  as  his  master. 

The  wagoner  yoked  his  oxen  and,  settling  Don  Quixote  on 
a  truss  of  hay,  jogged  on  his  way  at  his  customary  deliberate 
pace  as  the  priest  directed.  At  the  end  of  six  days  they 
arrived  at  Don  Quixote's  village,  which  they  entered  at  noon ; 
and,  it  happening  to  be  Sunday,  all  the  people  were  in  the 
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public  square,  through  the  middle  of  which  Don  Quixote's 
car  had  to  pass.  They  all  ran  to  see  what  it  contained,  and 
when  they  recognized  their  townsman,  they  were  greatly 
amazed.  A  boy  ran  off  at  speed  to  give  the  news  to  his 
housekeeper  and  niece,  that  their  master  and  uncle  was 
come  back,  lean  and  yellow,  stretched  upon  a  bundle  of  hay 
in  a  bullock  wagon.  It  was  a  piteous  thing  to  hear  the  cries 
which  the  two  good  ladies  raised,  the  slaps  they  gave  them- 
selves, the  maledictions  which  they  launched  afresh  against 
the  accursed  books  of  chivalries,  —  all  which  was  renewed 
when  they  saw  Don  Quixote  enter  his  doors, 

Upon  the  news  of  Don  Quixote's  arrival,  Sancho  Panza's 
wife  ran  up,  for  by  this  time  she  knew  that  her  husband  had 
gone  away  to  serve  him  as  squire,  and  as  soon  as  she  saw 
Sancho,  the  first  thing  she  inquired  of  him  was  whether  his 
ass  was  well.  Sancho  replied  that  he  was  in  better  health 
than  his  master. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  quoth  she,  "  who  hath  done  me  this 
great  favor ;  but  now,  tell  me,  friend,  what  good  have  you 
got  by  your  squireships  ?  What  petticoat  do  you  bring  for 
me  ?    What  little  shoes  for  your  children  ? " 

"  I  bring  none  of  that,  good  wife,"  said  Sancho ;  "  although 
I  bring  other  things  of  more  consideration  and  import" 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  answered  the  wife ;  '*  show  me  those 
things  of  more  consideration  and  import,  my  friend,  for.  I 
long  to  see  them,  that  they  may  rejoice  this  heart  of  mine, 
which  has  been  so  sorrowful  and  unhappy  all  these  ages  you 
have  been  away." 

"  I  will  show  you  them  at  home,  wife,"  said  Sancho ;  "  and 
for  the  present  be  content,  for,  if  it  please  God  that  we  sally 
out  another  time  on  the  tramp  in  search  of  adventures,  you 
shall  soon  see  me  count,  or  governor  of  an  isle,  —  and  not 
one  of  those  about  here,  but  the  best  that  can  be  found" 

"  May  Heaven  be  pleased  to  grant  it,  my  husband,  for  we 
have  much  need  of  it  But,  tell  me,  what  is  this  about  isles  ? 
—  for  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Honey  is  not  for  the  mouth  of  the  ass,"  answered  Sancho ; 
''  in  good  time  you  shall  see,  wife ;  aye,  and  shall  wonder  to 
hear  yourself  called  ladyship  of  all  your  vassals." 

"What  is  it  you  say,  Sancho,  about  Jadyships,  isles,  and 
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vassals  ? "  cried  Juana  Panza,  for  so  was  Sancho's  wife  called, 
although  they  were  not  related ;  because  it  is  the  custom  in 
La  Mancha  for  wives  to  take  their  husbands'  names. 

"Don't  fret  thyself,  Juana,  to  know  all  this  in  such  a 
hurry ;  it  is  enough  that  I  tell  you  the  truth,  so  sew  up  your 
mouth.  I  can  tell  you  this  only  by  the  way,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  pleasant  in  the  world  as  for  an  honest  man  to 
be  squire  to  a  knight  errant,  that  seeks  adventures.  It  is 
very  true  that  the  most  of  them  that  we  found  were  not  so 
much  to  one's  liking  as  a  man  could  wish,  for  out  of  a  hun- 
dred that  we  met  the  ninety-nine  are  wont  to  turn  up  cross 
and  crooked.  I  know  it  by  experience,  for  from  some  I 
came  off  blanketed  and  from  others  pounded,  but  for  all  that 
it  is  a  pretty  thing  to  be  looking  for  chances ;  crossing  moun- 
tains, prying  into  woods,  climbing  rocks,  visiting  castles,  lodg- 
ing in  inns  at  pleasure,  with  the  devil  a  farthing  to  pay." 

While  this  conversation  passed  between  Sancho  Panza  and 
Juana  Panza  his  wife,  Don  Quixote's  housekeeper  and  niece 
received  him,  undressed  him,  and  put  him  into  his  old  bed. 
He  looked  at  them  with  eyes  askance,  nor  could  he  make 
out  where  he  was.  The  priest  enjoined  the  niece  to  cherish 
her  uncle  very  carefully,  and  to  watch  well  that  he  did  not 
escape  them  again,  telling  her  all  that  it  had  been  necessary 
to  do  to  bring  him  home.  The  two  women  set  up  their  cries 
afresh,  now  uttering  their  curses  on  the  books  of  chivalries, 
now  imploring  Heaven  to  plunge  into  the  center  of  the  bot- 
tomless pit  the  authors  of  so  many  lies  and  absurdities.  In 
short,  they  were  distracted  and  fearful  lest  they  should  again 
lose  their  master  and  uncle,  the  moment  he  should  find  him- 
self a  little  better ;  and  so  it  fell  out  as  they  feared. 

But  the  author  of  this  history,  though  he  has  anxiously  and 
diligently  inquired  after  the  exploits  which  Don  Quixote  per- 
formed  in  his  third  sally,  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
account  of  them,  at  least,  from  any  authentic  documents. 
Only  tradition  has  preserved  in  the  memory  of  La  Mancha 
that  Don  Quixote,  on  the  third  time  that  he  left  his  home, 
went  to  Zaragoza,  where  he  appeared  in  some  famous  jousts 
which  were  held  in  that  city,  and  there  things  befell  him 
worthy  of  his  valor  and  good  intelligence.  Nor  would  he 
have  been  able  to  discover  anything  of  his  end  and  death,  or 
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ever  have  learnt  it,  if  good  luck  had  not  thrown  in  his  way 
an  aged  physician,  who  had  in  his  possession  a  leaden  box, 
—  found,  as  he  averred,  among  the  ruined  foundations  of 
an  ancient  hermitage,  which  was  being  rebuilt,  —  in  which 
box  were  found  certain  parchments  written  in  the  Gothic 
letter,  but  in  Castilian  verse,  which  contained  many  of  his 
exploits,  and  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
the  shape  of  Rozinante,  the  fidelity  of  Sancho  Panza,  and  the 
burial  of  Don  Quixote  himself,  with  various  epitaphs  and  eu- 
logies on  his  life  and  character.  Such  of  these  as  could  be 
deciphered  and  interpreted  are  those  which  the  trustworthy 
author  of  this  novel  and  matchless  history  has  here  set  down ; 
which  author  asks  nothing  of  those  who  read  it  in  recompense 
of  the  immense  pains  which  it  cost  him  to  ransack  and  search 
all  the  Manchegan  archives  to  drag  it  into  light,  but  that  they 
should  give  it  as  much  credit  as  the  judicious  are  wont  to  give 
to  the  books  of  chivalries,  which  are  held  of  so  much  worth 
in  the  world.  Herewith  he  will  reckon  himself  well  paid  and 
satisfied,  and  he  will  be  encouraged  to  seek  and  find  out  other 
histories,  if  not  so  truthful  as  this,  at  least  of  as  much  inven- 
tion and  entertainment. 

The  first  words  written  in  the  parchment  scroll  found  in 
the  leaden  box  were  these  :  — 

The  Academicians  of  Argamasilla,  Town  of  La  Mancha,  upon 
THE  Life  and  Death  of  the  Valorous  Don  Quixote  of  La  Man- 

CHA,  hoc  SCRIPSERUNT:  — 

MonicongOy  Academician  of  Argamctsilla^  upon  the  Tomb  of  Don  QuixoU 

The  dunderhead  that  did  for  La  Mancha  gain 

More  trophies  than  bold  Jason  for  his  Creta ; 
The  wit  that  on  his  noddle  bore  a  vane 

Sharp-edged  and  fine^  when  broad  and  blunt  were  meeter ; 

The  arm  that  from  Cathay  unto  Gaeta, 
His  puissant  might  outspreading^  made  to  reign ; 
The  Muse  that  carved  his  verse  with  strenuous  pen 

On  brassy  plates  —  none  horrider  or  discreeter ; 
In  love  and  war  who  beat  the  fabled  bullies, 

Who  left  the  doughty  Amadis  at  his  tail ; 
To  whom  the  gallant  Galaor  a  fool  is, 
'Fore  whom  e'en  Belianis'  glories  pale ; 

He  who  on  Rozinante  erring  went. 

Lies  buried  here  in  this  cold  monument. 
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Paniaguado^  Acadimician  of  ArgamasiUoj  in   Laudem   Dukima    del 

Toboso 

She  whom  you  see,  this  plump-cheeked  lass  and  lusty, 

High-bosomed,  stout,  with  mien  of  grenadier, 

Is  £1  Toboso^s  Queen,  fair  Dulcinea, 
The  well-beloved  of  Don  Quixote  trusty ; 
For  her  the  Brown  Sierra,  MontiePs  dusty 

Plain,  to  Aranjuez^  gardens,  without  fear. 
On  foot,  what  time  his  steed  was  old  and  rusty, 

He  trod  aU  wearily  in  lovers  career : 
The  fault  was  Rozinante^s.    O  hard  doom 

Of  this  Manchegan  dame  and  her  unconquered  knight! 
Hers,  that  fell  Death,  her  in  her  tender  bloom. 

In  death  but  ceasing  to  be  foir,  did  blight ; 
And  his,  whose  £une  a  thousand  marbles  prove. 
Who  could  not  'scape  the  wrath  and  wiles  of  Love. 

CaprichosOy  a  very  witty  Academician  of  ArgamasiUa^  in  praise  of  Rout" 
nante^  horse  of  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha 

On  proud-erected  trunk  of  adamant. 

Trodden  by  mighty  Mars's  bloody  heel. 
The  mad  Manchegan  doth  his  standard  plant. 

Hanging  his  awful  arms,  his  deadly  steel. 
Wherewith  he  doth  hew,  level,  hack,  and  kill ; 

New  feats,  new  art,  the  older  doth  supplant 
New  Paladin  in  Quixote  to  reveal. 

Let  Gaul  or  Greece  no  more  her  heroes  vaunt, 
A  thousand  times  his  brows  with  laurel  bound, 

Overtopping  all  the  braves  of  ancient  story ; 
To-day  Bellona  hath  her  favorite  crowned. 

Let  high  La  Mancha  ne'er  forget  his  glory : 
Since  him  the  gallant  Rozinante  bore. 
Greater  than  Bayard  or  £&med  Brilkuior. 

£/  Burlador^  Academician  of  ArgamasiUa^  toSancho  Panta 

See  Sancho  Panza  here,  of  body  mean 

But  yet,  O  miracle!  of  valor  great; 

The  simplest  squire  to  knight  that  e'er  was  seen, 
More  guileless  wight,  I  trow,  was  never  yet. 

A  count  at  least  in  a  trice  he  might  have  been 
Had  not  th'  impertinent  age  conspired  with  £&te, 
Malignantly  his  fortune  to  abate ; 

Not  sparing  in  its  sordid  rancor  e'en 
(Recorded  be  the  fact  with  shame)  an  ass 

Upon  whose  back,  despite  of  fell  disaster, 
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O^tr  mountain  and  oV  plain  sweet  squire  did  pass. 

Behind  sweet  Rozinante  and  his  master. 
O  vamty  of  human  hopes  and  glories! 
Thus  end  in  shadow,  dreamsi  and  smoke,  your 
proudest  stories. 

Ei  CachuUablo^  Academician  of  ArgamasiUa^  on  the  Tomb  €fD&n  QmxoU 

Here  lies  knight,  in  many  a  fray, 

Pummeled  and  ill-errant,  he 

Who  rode  on  Rozinante 
By  this  and  toother  way. 

Simple  Sancho^s  by  him  laid, 

Him  whom  they  called  Panza ; 

Squire  as  true  as  ever  man  saw, 
Of  those  in  the  squiring  trade. 


TtqtiitoCy  AcaeUmician  of  Argamasilla^  on  tht  Tomb  ofDukinga  del  Toboso 

Duldnea  here  reposes. 

None  so  blowzy  and  so  lusty ; 

Now  so  meager  and  so  rusty. 
Since  foul  death  hath  seared  her  roses. 

True  breed  she  was,  of  fisurish 

Lineage  she  came ; 

Of  the  great  Don  Quixote  flame, 
And  glory  of  her  parish. 

These  were  all  the  verses  that  could  be  deciphered ;  the 
rest,  the  characters  being  worm-eaten,  were  delivered  to  a 
university  scholar  that  he  might  guess  out  their  meaning. 
We  are  informed  that  he  has  done  so  at  the  cost  of  many 
night  vigils  and  much  labor;  and  that  he  means  to  make 
them  public,  giving  us  hope  of  the  third  sally  of  Don 
Quixote. 

''Another  hand  may  touch  a  better  string." 
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